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chapter the first. whilst thoseTvho hail authority over me, and wtstt 

AN OPEN DOOR. stronger than I was, were resolutely bent Moat 

I THINK I was as nearly mad as I could be; making me submit to their will. The conflict had 
nearer madness, I believe, than I shall ever tie \ been going on, more or less violently, for ^ f 
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"SHOOK HE* CLKNCltSD NANO IN MV>lct" 

PB a * n » thar^Je dad! Three weeks of it had driven now I had -come very near the end of Hi I felt 
tneto the very verge of desperation. I cannot say thtii I must either yield or go mad. There was 
me to'this pass, for I do no chance of my .dying; I was too Strong for that, 
not know ‘into *hose hands these pages may fall ; There was no other, alternative than subjection-or 
[Mit I fcajd made up my mind to persist in a certain insanity. 

Hne of conduct which I fi»mly believed to be rights It had been raining all the day long, in a ceaseless 
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which had kept the streets clear of 
could see .nothing but wet' flag- 
little pools of water lodging in every 
hollow, in which the rain-drops splashed heavily 
whenever the storm grew more in earnest. Now 
and then a tradesman's cart, or a cab, with the 


down my room, like some entrapped creature, and 
.sank down on the floor by the window, looking out 
for the pale, sad blue of the sky which gleamed 
now and then through the clouds, till the night had 
quite set in. I did not cry, for I ani not given to 
over-much weeping, and my heart was too sore to 


drivers wrapped in mackintoshes, dashed past; be healed by tears; neither did 1 tremble, for I 
ancl I watched them till they were out of my sight, held out my hand and arm to make sure they were 
It had been the dreariest of days. My eyes had steady ; but still I felt as if I were sinking down— 
followed the course of solitary drops rolling down down into an awful profound despondency, from 
the window-panes, until my head ached. Towards which I should never rally.; it was all over with me. 


night-fall I could distinguish a low, wailing tone, I had nothing before me but to give up, and own 
moaning through the air; a quiet prelude to a myself over-matched and conquered. I have a 
coming change in the weather, which was foretold half-rcmembiancc that as 1 crouched there in the 
also by little rents in the thick mantle of cloud, darkness I sohBbd once, and cried under my breath, 
which had shrouded the sky all day. The storm “ God help mo! ” 


of rain was about to be ’ succeeded by a storm of A very slight sound grated on my car, and a 


wind. Any change would be acceptable to nr\ fresh thrill of strong resentful feeling quivered all 
There was nothing within my room less dreary through me; it was the hateful click of the .key turn- 
tlian without. I was in London, but in what parti ing in the lock. It gave me force enough to carry 
of London I did not know. The bous 1 ' was one out my defiance a little longer. .Before the doof 
of those desirable family residences, advertised in (?ould bej opened 1 sprang to*my feet, and stood 
the Times as to be let furnished, and promising erect, and outwardly very calm, gazing through 


all the comforts and refinements of a home. 1 It the window, with my face turned away from the 


was situated in a highly respectable, though not persons who were coming in ; 1 was so placed that 
altogether fashionable quarter; as I judged by the I could see them reflected in the mirror over the 
gloomy, monotonous rows of buildings which 1 fire-place. A servant came first, carrying in a tray, 
could see from my windows : none of which were upon which were a lamp and my tea — such a 
shops, but all private dwellings. The people who meal as might be prepared for a school-girl in 
passed up and down the streets on fine days were disgrace. She came up to me, as if to draw down 


all of one stamp, well-to-do persons, who could the blinds and close the shutters. 

afford to wear good and handsome clothes ; but “ Leave them,” l said ; “ 1 will do it myself by- 

who were infinitely less interesting tharo- the dear and-by.” 

picturesque beggars of Italian towns, or the “ He’s not coming home to-night," said a woman’s 
sprightly well-dressed peasantry of French cities, voice lehind me, in a scoffing lone. 

The rooms on the third floor—my rooms, which I could scc*her, too, without turning round. A 


I had not been allowed to leave since we entered 
the house, three weeks before—were very badly 
furnished, indeed, with comfortless, high horsehair- 
seated chairs, and a sofa of the same uncomfort¬ 
able material, cold and slippery, on which it was 
impossible to rest. The carpet was nearly thread¬ 
bare, and the curtains of dark red moreen were 
very dingy; the mirror over the chimncypicce 
seemed to have been made purposely to distort 
my features, and produce in me a feeling of de¬ 
pression. My bed-room, which communicated with 
this agreeable sitting-room by folding-doors, was 
still smaller and gloomier; and opened upon a 
t dismal backyard, where a dog in a kennel howled 
dejectedly from time to time, and rattled his chain, 
as if to remind me that I was a prisoner like 
■ himself. 1 had no books, no work, no music. 
It was a dreary place to pass a dreary time in; 
and my only resource was to pace to and fro—to and 
fro from one end to another of those wretched rooms. 

I watched the day grow dusk, and then dark. 
The rifts in the driving clouds were growing larger, 
and the edges were tom. I left off roaming up and 


handsome woman, with bold black- eyes, and a 
rouged free, winch showed coarsely in the ugly 
looking-glass. She was extravagantly dressed, and 
wore a profusion of ornaments — tawdry ones, 
mostly, but one or two I recognised as my own. 
She was not many years older than myself. I 
took no- notice whatever of her, or her words, or 
licr presence; but continued to £aze out steadily 
at the lamp-lit streets and stormy sky. Her voice 
grew hoarse with passion, and I knew well how her 
face would bufn and flush under flic rouge. 

“It will be no better for you when he is at 
'home,” she said fiercely. “ He hates you ; he swears 
so a hundred times a day, and he is determined 
to break your proud spirit for you. ' We shall force 
you to knock under sooner or later; and I warn 
you it will be best for you to be sooner rather than 
later. What friends have you got anywhere to take 
your side ? If you’d made friends with me, my fine 
lady, you’d have fgand it good for yourself; but 
you’ve chosen to make me your enemy, and I’ll 
make him ypur enemy. You know as well as I do, 
he can’t bear the sight of^your long, puling face.” 
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Still I did not answer by word or sign. I set my tray, in order to save herself anotherjmmjey; hijw 
teeth together, and gave no indication that 1 had' long she would be up*stai?s was quite uncertain, 
heard one word of her taunting speech. My silence If she was gone to “ clean ” herself, as she called it, 
only served to fan her fury. the process might be a very long one, and a good 

Upon my soul, madam,” she almost shrieked, hour might be at my disposal; but I could not 
'you are enough to drive me to murder! . I could count upon that. In the drawing-room belo'w sat 
beat you, standing there so dumb, as if I was not my gaoler and enemy, who might take a whixq,into 
worthy to speak a word to. Ay ! and I would, but her head, and come up to see her prisoner at any 
for him. So then three weeks of this hasn’t broken instant It was necessary to be very quick, very 
you down yet! but you are only making it the decisive, and very silent. 

worse for yourself; we shall try other means to- I had been on the alert for such a chancb ever 

morrow.” • since my imprisonment began. My seal-skin hat 

She had no idea how nearly my spirit was broken, and jacket lay ready to my hand in a dfawer ; but 
for I gave her no reply. She came up to where I could find no gloves ; 1 could not wait for gloves. 

1 stood, and shook her clenched hand in my facp— Already there were ominous sounds overhead, as 
a large well-shaped hand, with bejewelled fingers, if the servant had dispatched her brief business 
that could have given me a heavy blow. Her face I there, and was about to come down. I had not 
was dark with passion; yet she was maintaining tigie to put on thicker boots; and it was jperhaps 
some control over herself, although with great essential to the success of my flight to steal down 
difficulty. She had never struck me yet, but I the stairs in the soft velvet slippers 1 was wearing, 
trembled and shrank from her, and was .thankful ' I stepped as lightly as 1 could—lightly but very 
when she flung herself out of the rolrni, pulling , swiftly, for the servant was at the top of the upper 

the door violently after her, and locking it noisily, : flight, whilst" I had two to descend. I crept past 

as if the harsh jarring sounds vvouTd be more , the drawing-room door. The heavy house-door 

terrifying than the tones of her own voice. I opened with a grating of the hinges ; but I stood 

Left to myself I turned round to the light, ! outside it, in the shelter of the portico—free, but 
catching a fresh glimpse of my face in the mirror with the ram and wind of a stormy night in 
—a paler and sadder and more forlorn face than October beating against me, and with no light save 
before. I almost hated in\ -.elf in that glass. But . the glimmer of the feeble street-lamps flickering 
I was hungry, for 1 was young, and my health I across the wet pavement. 

and appetite were very good; and I sat down to ! I knew very well that my escape was almost 

iny plain fare, and ate it heartily. I felt stronger | hopeless, for the success of it depended very much 
and in In iter spirits by the time I had finished the upon which road of the three lying before me 1 
meal; 1 resolved to bravt- it out a little longer. I should happen to take. I had no idea of the direc- 
The house was very quiet; for, at present there ' tion of iny one of them, for 1 had never been out of 
was no one in it except the woman and the servant the house since the night I was brought to it. The 
who h.ul been up to my room. The servant was strong quick running of the servant, and the pas- 
a poor London drudge, wfio was left m charge by sionate fury of the woman, would overtake me if we 
the owners of the house, and who had been for- were to have a long race; and if they overtook me 
bidden to speak to me. After a while 1 heard her they would force me back. I had no right to seek 
heavy shambling footsteps coming slowly up the freedom in this wild way, yet it was the only way. 
staircase, and passing my door on her way to the Even while I hesitated in the portico of the house 
attics above j ih«y sounded louder than usual, and that ought to have been my home, I heard the shrill 
I turned my head round involuntarily. A thin, ! scream of the girl within when she found my door 
fine streak of light, no thicker than a thread, shone t open, and my room empty. If I did not decide 
for an instant in the dark corner of .the wall close instantaneously, and decide aright, it would have 
by the door-posi, but it died away almost before I been better for me never to have tried this cliande 
saw it. My heart stood still for a moment, and then ( of escape. 

beat like a hammer. I stole very softly to the door, But I did not linger another moment 1 could 

and discovered that the boh had slipped beyond almost believe an angel took me by the hand and'*’ 
the hoop of the lock—probably in the sharp bang , led me. I darted straight across the muddy road, 
with which it had been closed. The door was getting my thin slippers wet through at once, ran 

open for me! _ for a few yards, and then turned sharply rounds a * 

comer into a street, at the end of which I saw the 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. cheery light of shop-windows, all in-'aglow in spite 

to Southampton. of the rain. On I fled breathlessly, unhindered by 

THERE was not a moment to be lost. When the any passer-by, for the rain was still falling, though 
■servant came down-stairs again from her room in more l'ghtly. As I drew nearer*to,the shop-jrin- 
the attics, she would be sure to call for the tea- dows, an ■omnibus-driver, seeing me run toward! 
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him, pulied up his horses in expectation of a pas¬ 
senger. The conductor shouted some name which 
I did not hear, but I sprang in, caring very little 
where it might carry me, so that I could get quicldy 
enough and far enough out of the reach of my pur- 
suers^ There had been no time to lose, and none 
was lost. The omnibus drove on again quickly, 
and no trace of me was left. 

I sat quite still in the farthest comer of the 
omnibus, hardly able to recover my breath after 
my rapid running. I was a little frightened at the 
notice the two or three other passengers appeared 
to take of me, and I did my best to seem calm and 
collected. My ungloved hands gave me some' 
trouble, and I hid them as well as J could in the 
folds of my dress ; for there was something remark¬ 
able about the want of gloves in any one as wejl 
dressed, as I was. But nobody spoke to me, and 
one after another they left the omnibus, and frdkh 
persons took their places, who did not know where' 
I had got in. I did not stir, for I determinod to go 
as far as 1 could in this conveyance. But all the 
while 1 was wondering what I should do with my¬ 
self, and where I could go, when it reached its 
destination. 

There was one trifling difficulty immediately ahead 
of me. When the omnibus stopped I should have 
no small change for paying my fare. There was 
an Australian sovereign fastened to my watch-chain, 
which 1 could take off, but it would be difficult to 
detach it whilst wc were jolting on. Besides I 
dreaded to attract attention to myself. Yet what 
else could I do ? 

Before I had settled this question, which occupied 
me so fully that I forgot other and more serious 
difficulties, the omnibus drove into 'a station-yard, 
and every' passenger, inside and out, prepared to 
alight. 1 lingered till the last, and sat still till I 
had unfastened my gold piece. The wind drove 
across the open space in a strong gust as I stepped 
down upon the pavement. A man had just de¬ 
scended from the roof, and was paying the con¬ 
ductor ; a tall, burly man, wearing a thick water¬ 
proof coat, and a seaman’s hat of oil-skin, with a 
long flap lying over the back of his neck. His face 
was brown and weather-beaten, but he had kindly- 
looking eyes, which glanced at me as I stood wait¬ 
ing to pay my fare. 

“Going dowp to Southampton?” said the con- 
eductor to him. 

“ Ay, and beyond Southampton,” he answered. 

“You’ll have a rough night of it" said the con- 
> doctor. “ Sixpence, if you please, miss." 

I offered him my Australian sovereign, which he 
turned over curiously, asking me if I had no smaller 
change. He grumbled when I answered no, and 
the stranger, who had not passed on, but was listen¬ 
ing to what was said, turned pleasantly to me. 

.“You have no change, mam’zcllc?” he asked, 


speaking rather slowly, as if English was not his 
ordinary speech. “Very well! are you going to 
Southampton?” 

“Yes, by the next train, 0 I answered, deciding 
upon that course without hesitation. 

“ So am 1, mam'zelle,” he said, raising his hand 
to his oil-skin cap; “ I will pay this sixpence, and 
you can give it me again, when you buy your ticket 
in the office." 

I smiled quickly, gladly; and he smiled back 
upon me, but gravely, as if his face was not used to 
a smile. I passed on into the station, where a train 
was standing, and people hurrying about the plat¬ 
form, choosing their carriages. At the ticket-office 
they changed my Australian gold piece without a 
wotd; and I sought out my seaman friend to return 
the sixpence he had paid for me. He had done me 
a greater kindness than he could ever know, and I 
thanked him heartily. His honest, deep-set, blue 
eyes glistened under their shaggy eyebrows as they 
looked down upon me. f 

“ Can 1 dp nothing more for you, mam’zelle ?’’ he 
asked. “ Shall I sec after your luggage ?" 

“ Oh ! that will be all right, thank you,” I replied, 
“but is this the train for Southampton, and how 
soon will it start ?” 

I was watching anxiously the stream of people 
going to and fro, lest 1 should see some person who 
knew me. Yet who was there in London who could 
know me ? 

“ It will be off in five minutes," answered the 
seaman. “ Shall I lo,ok out a carriage for you ?” 

He was somewhat careful in making his selec¬ 
tion ; finally he put me into a compartment where 
there were only two ladies, and he stood in front of 
the door, but tvith his back turned towards it, until 
the train was about to start. Then hd touched his 
hat again with a gesture"of farewell, and ran away 
to a second-class carriage. 

I sighed with satisfaction as the train rushed 
swiftly through the dimly-lighted suburbs of London, 
and entered upon the open country. A wan, watery 
line of .light lay under the brooding clouds in the 
west, tinged with a lurid hue; and all the great 
field of sky stretching above the level landscape 
was overcast with storm-wrack, fleeing swiftly before 
the wind. At “times the train seemed to shake with 
the blast, when it was passing over any embank¬ 
ment more than ordinarily exposed; but it sped 
across the country almost as rapidly as the clouds 
across the sky. No one in the carriage spoke. 
Then came over ran that weird feeling familiar 
to travellers, that one has been doomed to travel 
thus through many years, and has not half accom¬ 
plished the time. I felt as if I had been fleeing 
from my home, and those who should have been 
my friends, for a long and weary while; yet it was 
scarcely an hour since I had made my escape. 

In about two hours or more—but exactly what 
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time I did not know, for my watch had Stopped—my Southampton I could not tell The deck was wet 
fellow-passengers, who had scarcely condescended and slippery, and the confusion upon it was very 
to glance at me, alighted at a large, half-deserted great. I was too much at home on a steamer to 
station, where only a few lamps were burning, need any directions; and I went down immediately 
Through the window I could see that very few other into the ladies' cabin, which was almost empty, and 
persons were leaving the train, and I concluded we chose a berth for myself in the darkest compr. It 
had not yet reached the terminus. A potter came was not far from the door, and presently two other 
up to me as I leaned my head through the window, ladies came down, with a gentleman and the cap- 
“ Going on, miss ?" he asked. tain, and held an anxious parley close to me. I 

“ Oh, yes 1” 1 answered, shrinking back into my listened absently and mechanically, as indifferent 
corner-seat. He remained upon the step, with his to the subject as if it could be of no consequence 
arm over the window-frame, whilst the train moved to me. 

on at a slackened pace for a few minutes, and then “ i s there any danger ?” asked one of the ladies, 

pulled up, but at no station. Before me lay a dim, 11 Well, I cannot say positively there will be no 

dark, indistinct scene, with little specks of light danger," answered the captain j “there’s not danger 
twinkling here and. there in the night, but whether , enough to keep me and the crew in port j but it 
on sea or shore I could not tell. Immediately [.will be a very dirty night in the Channel. If there's 
opposite the train stood the black hulls and masts : no actual necessity for crossing to-night ,1 should 
and fadncls of two steamers, with a glimmer of j advise you to wait, and sec how it will be to-morrow. 


lanterns on their decks, and up and down their 1 
shrouds. The porter opened the door for me.. 

“ You’ve only to go on board, nSss' 1 he said, 
“ your luggage will be seen to all right.” And he 
hurried away to open the doors of other carriages. 

I stood still, utterly bewildered, for a minute or 
two, with the wind tossing my hair about, and the 
rain beating in sharp stinging drops like hailstones 
upon my face and bands. It must have been close 
upon midnight, and there -vas no light but the dim, 
giow-wonn glimmer of the lanterns on deck. Every 
one was hurrying past me. I began almost to 
repent of the desperate step I had taken; but I had 
h.irncd already that there is no possibility of re¬ 
tracing one's steps. At’the gangways of the two 
vessels there were men shoutiqg hoarffely, “This 
way for the Channel Islands !" “ This way for Havre 
and Taris !*" To which boat should I trust myself 
and my fate? There was nothing to guide me. 
Yet once more that night the moment had come 
when I was compelled to make a prompt, decisive, 
urgent choice. It was almost a question of life 
and death to me : a leap in the dark that must be 
taken. My g r eat terror was lest my place of refuge 
should be discovered, and I be forced back again. 
Where was I to go—to Paris, or to the Channel 
Islands ? 

• - 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

A ROUGH NIGHT AT SEA. 

A MERE accident decided it. Near the fore-patt of 
the train I saw the broad, tall figure of my new 
friend, the 'seaman; making* his way across to the 
boat for the Channel Islands ; and almost involun¬ 
tarily I made up my mind to go on board the same 
steamer, for I had an instinctive feeling that he 
would prove a real friend, if I had need of one. He 
did not see me following ; no doubt he supposed 
I had left the train at Southampton, having only 
taken my ticket so far; though how I had missed 


Of course we shall use exlra caution, and all that 
sort of thing. No; I cannot say I expect any great 
danger.” 

“But it-will be awfully rough?” said the gentle¬ 
man. 

The captain answered only by a sound between 
a groan and a whistle, as if he could not trust him¬ 
self to think of words that would describe the 
roughness. There could be no doubt of his mean¬ 
ing. The ladies hastily determined to drive back 
to their hotel, and gathered up their small pack¬ 
ages and wrappings quickly. I fancied they were 
regarding me somewhat curiously, but I kept my 
face way from them carefully. They could only 
see my seal-skin jacket and hat, and my rough 
hair; «nd they did not speak to me. 

“You are’going to venture, miss?” said the cap¬ 
tain, stepping into the cabin as the ladies retreated 
up the steps. 

I “ Oh, yes,” I answered. “ I am obliged to go, 

! and I am not in the least afraid.” 

“ You needn’t be,” he replied, in a hearty voice; 
“ Wc shall do our best, for our own sakes, and you 
would be our first care if there was any mishap, 
Women and children first always. I will send the 
stewardess to you ; she goes, of course.” 

I sat down on one of the couches, listening for a 
few minutes to the noises about me. The masts 
were groaning, and the planks creaking under the 
heavy tramp of the sailors, as they got ready to 
start, with shrill cries to one another. Then tye 
steam-engine began to throb like a pulse through 
all the vessel from stem to stem. Presently the 
stewardess came down, and recommended' me -to 
lie down in my berth at once, which I did very 
obediently, but silently, for I did Jiot wish to enter 
into conversation with the woman, who seemed in¬ 
clined to be talkative. She covered me up well 
with several blankets, and them I lay with my face 
turned from the light of the swinging larrfp, and 
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scarcely moved hand or foot throughout the dismal 
and stormy night. 

For it was very stormy and dismal as soon as we 
were out of Southampton Water, and in the rush , 
and swirl of the Channel. 1 did not fall asleep fur j 
an instant. I do not suppose I should have slept : 
had tlic Channel been, as it is sometimes, smooth I 
as a mill-pond, and there had been no clamorous I 
hissing and booming of waves against the frail j 
planks, which I could touch with my hand. I i 
could see nothing of the storm, but I could hear it; j 
and the boat seemed tossed, like a mere cockle¬ 
shell, to and fro upon the rough sea. It did not 
alarm me so much as h distracted my thoughts, and 
kept them from dwelling upon possibilities far more 
perilous to me than the danger of death by ship¬ 
wreck. A short suffering such a death would be. 

My hasty escape had been so unexpected, so 
unhoped-for, that it bad bewildered me, and it was 
almost a pleasure to lie still and listen to the din 
and uproar of the sea, and the swoop of the wind 
rushing down upon it. Was I myself or no ? Was 
this nothing more than a very coherent very vivid 
dream, from which I should awake by-and-by to 
find myself a prisoner still, a creature as wretched 
and friendless as any that the streets of London j 
contained ? My flight had been too extraordinary • 
a success, so far, for my mind to be able to dwell 


had told me that the ring was worth sixty pounds', 
and the watch and chain forty; but how difficult 
and dangerous it would be for me to sell either of 
thetn 1 Practically my means were limited to the 
eight notes of five pounds each. 1 kept out one for 
payment of my passage, then replaced the rest, and 
carefully pinned them into the unstitched lining. 

Then I began to wonder what my destination 
was. I knew nothing whatever of the Channel 
Islands, except the names which 1 had learned at 
school, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. I 
repeated these over and over again to myself; but 
which of them we were bound for, or if we were 
about to call at each one, 1 did not know. I should 
have been more at home had I gone to Paris. 

As the light grow I became restless, and at last 1 
left my berth and ventured to climb the cabin-steps. 
The fresh air smote upon me almost painfully. 
There was no rain falling, and thc-wind had been 
.lulling since the dawn. The sea itself was growing 
brighter, and glittered here and there in spots 
whefe the sunlight fell upon it. All the sailors 
looked beaten and worn out with the night’s toil, 
and the few passengers who had braved the passage, 
and were now well enough to come on deck, were 
weary and sallow-looking. There was still no land 
in sight, for the clouds hung low on the horizon, 
and overhead the sky was often overcast and 


upon it calmly. j gloomy. It was so cold that, in spite of my warm 

I watched the dawn break through a little port- : mantle, I shivered from head to foot, 
hole opening upon my berth, which had been But I could not bear to go back to the '■lose, ill- 
washed and beaten by the water all the night long, smelling cabin, which had been shut up all night. 
The level light shone across the troubled, and j I stayed on deck in the biting wind, leaning over 
leaden-coloured surface of the sea, which scctnel the wet bulwarks and gating across the desolate 
to grow a little quieter under its touch< t I had sea till iqv spirits sank like lead. The reaction 
fancied during the night that the® waves were upon the violent strain on my nerves was coming, 
running mountains high; but now I could see them, and I had no power to resist its influcnac. I could 
they only rolled to and fro in round, swelling hil- feci the tears rolling down my cheeks and falling 
locks, dull green against the eastern sky, with deep, on my hands without caring to wipe them away; 
Sullen troughs of a livid purple between. But the the mere so as there was no one to see them, 
fury of the storm had spent itself, that was evident, What did my tears signify to any one ? 1 was cold, 
and the steamer was now steadily making way. and hungry, and miserable. How lonely 1 was ! 

The stewardess had gone away early in the night, how poor-! with neither a home nor a friend in the 

being frightened to death, she said, to seek more world!—a mere castaway upon the* waves of this 
genial companionship than .mine. So I was alone, troublous life.! 

with the blending light of the early dawn and that “ Mam’zelle is a brave sailor,” said a voice behind 
of the lamp burning feebly from the Ceiling. I sat me, which I recognised as my scalhan of the night 
up in my beith and cautiously unstitched the lining before, whom I had well-nigh forgotten ; “but the 
in the breast of my jacket. Here, months ago, storm is over now, and we shall be in port only an 
when I first began to foresee this emergency, and hour or two behind time.” 

whilst I was still allowed the use of my money, I “ What port shall we reach ?” I asked, not caring 
had concealed one by one a few five-pound notes to turn round lest he should s$e my wet eyes and 
qf the Bank of England. I counted them over, cheeks. 

eight of them; forty pounds in all, my so’e fortune, “ St. Peter-port," he answered. “ Mam’zelle, 

my only means, of living. True, I had besides then, does not know our islands?” 

these a diamoftd ring, presented to me under “No,” I said. “Where is St. Peter-port ?” 
circumstances which made it of no value to me, ex- “ In Guernsey,” he replied. “ Is mam’zelle go- 
cept for its worth in money, and a watch and chain ing to Guernsey or Jersey ? Jersey is about two 
' given-to me years* ago by my father. A jeweller hours’ sail from Guernsey. If you were going to 
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land at St. Peter-port 1 might be of some service 
to you." 

I turned round then, and looked at him steadily. 
His voice was a very pleasant one, full of tones that 
went straight to my heart and Ailed me with confi¬ 
dence. His (ace did not give the lie to it, or cause 
me any disappointment. He was no gentleman, 
that was plain ; his face was bronzed and weather¬ 
beaten, as if he often encountered rough weather. 
But his deep-set eyes had a steadfast, quiet power 
in them, and his mouth, although it was almost 
hidden by hair, had a pleasant curve about it. I 
could not guess how old he was; he looked a 
middle-aged man to me. His great, rough hands, 
which had never worn gloves, were stained and 
hard with labour; and he had evidently been 
taking a share in the toil of the night, for Ins close- 
fitting, wo\ en blue jacket was wet through, and his 
hair was ulanip and rough with the wind and rain. 
He raised his cap as my e> es looked straight into 
his, and a faint sim^c flitted across his grave face. 

“ I want," I said suddenly, “ to fcnd* a place 
where I can live very cheaply. I have not much 
money, and 1 must make it last a long time. I do 
not mind lio.w quiet the place, or how poor. Can 
you tell me of such a place ?” 

“You would want a place fn for a lady?*he said, 
with a glance at my silk dicss. 

“No,” 1 answered eagerly. “I mean such a 
cottage as you would live in. 1 would do all my 
own wort!* for I am very' poor, and I do not know 
yet how I can get niy living. I must be very care¬ 
ful of my money till I find out what 1 can do. 
What sort of a place do yon and your wife live in?” 

His face was clouded a little, I though^; and he 
did not answer me till after a short Silence. 

“ My poor’hule wife is dead,” he answered, “ and 
I do not live in Guernsey or Jersey. We live in 
Sark, my mother and I. I am a fisherman, but I 
have also a little farm, for with us the land goes 
from the father to the eldest son, and I was the 
eldest. It is true wc have one room to spare, which 
might do for majp’zelle ; but the island is fax away, 
and very Irish’. Jersey is gay, and so is Guernsey, 
but in the winter Sark is loo mournful.” ■ 


“ It will be just the place I want,” I said quickly; 
“it would suit me exactly. Can you let me go 
there at once ? Will you take me with you ?" 

“Mam’zclle” he replied, smiling, “the room 
must be made ready for you, and I must speak to 
my mother. Besides, Sark is six miles from 
Guernsey, and to-day the passage would 6e too 
rough for you. If God sends us fair weather I will 
come back to St. Peter-port for you in three days. 
My name is Tardif. You can ask the people in 
Peter-port what sort of a man Tardif of the Havre 
Gosselin is.” 

“ 1 do not want any one to tell me what sort of a 
man you are,” I said, holding out my hand, red aqd 
cold with the keen air. He took it into his large 
rough palm, looking down upon me with an air of 
friendly protection. 

“What is your name, mam’zelle ?” he inquired. 

* “Oh! my name is Olivia,” I said; then I stopped 
' abruptly, for there flashed across me the necessity 
for concealing it. Tardif did not seem to notice 
my embarrassment. 

“ There are some Olliviers in St. Peter-port,” he 
said. “Is main’zellc of the same family ? But no, 
that is not probable.” 

“ I have no relations,” I answered, “ not even in 
England. 1 have very few friends, and they are all 
far away in Australia. I was born there, and lived 
there till 1 was seventeen.” 

The tears sprang to my eyes again, and my new 
friend saw them, but said nothing. He moved off 
at once to the far end of the deck, to help one of 
the ertw in some heavy piece of work. He did not 
come back until the rain began to return—a fine, 
drizzling fain, which came in scuds across the sea. 

“ Mam’zeUc?’ he said, “ you ought to go below; 
and I will tell you when we are in sight of Guernsey.” 

I went below, inexpressibly more satisfied and 
comforted. What it was in this man that won my 
complete, unquestioning confidence, I did not know; 
but his very presence, and the sight of his good, 
trustworthy face, gave me a sense of security such 
| as I have never felt before or since. Surely God 
j had sent him to me in my great extremity. 

I END Of CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
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IGH through the blue of noon 
The clouds move sweet with rain, 
Fleecy,“and white, and pure, 

Sheep in a sunny plain, 

While sudden drops are blown 
And splinter on the pane. 


Sweet with the odorous mould! 
And O, for primrose nooks 

Of greenness starred with gold! 

O, for the hedgerow ways 

Winding through loamy fields, 
Where hazels grow, and fresh 
Its scent the alder yields, 

And deep in rift and cleft 
Its fire the crocus shields I 


O, for the April woods 
That never shadows hold, * 
Fresh with the shining leaves, 
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But dearer far than all 
The breezy wold, where hide 
In softly nested nooks 
The violets, April's pride, 

Of their own bteath betrayed 
Ere in sweet gloom descried. 

These to their haunts may well 
Beguile the young and fair, 
Though sunny gleams were wan, 


And breezes chilled the air : 
In joy and beauteous things 
The beautiful will share. 

And, season bright and brief, 
Betwixt the bud and bloom, 
Thoughts of thy violet nooks 
Will darkest hours illume, 
Will yield thy brightness light, 
And sweeten all thy gloom! 



THE RECENT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

. BY R. A. PROCTOR, B.A., P.RA.S. 


|ME eclipse ot the sun which took 
place on December 12 th last* 
was looked forward to by as¬ 
tronomers with some anxiety, • 
because many months must 
pass before they will have any 
similar opportunity of study¬ 
ing the sun’s surroundings. 
Year after year, for four years 
in succession, there have been 
total eclipses of the sun—in each year one 
—and each eclipse has taught us much 
that has been worth knowing; but during 
the present year there will be no total solar 
eclipse worth observing; there will be 
none in 1873 , only one (and not a very important 
one) in 1874 , while during the total eclipse of 1875 
the moon’s shadow will traverse a path very incon¬ 
veniently situated for intending observers.* . 

Besides, the inquiries and discussions of astrono¬ 
mers had reached a very interesting stage before 
the recent eclipse occurred. A sort of contest— 
though of course a friendly and philosophic contest 
—had been waged over the sun’s corona, the halo 
or glory which is seen around the black disc of the 
moon when the sun is totally concealed; and though 
in the opinion of most astronomers the contest had 
really been decided by the observations made 
during the total eclipse of December, 1870 , some 
slight doubts still existed in the minds of a few. It 
was hoped—and the hope would appear to have 
been justified—that during the late eclipse these 
doubts would be finally removed. A few weeks 
must elapse even after tjhc present paper appears, 
and five or six from the present time of writing, 
before the sun-painted pictures which are to decide 
h^e question can be in the hands of the judges. 
But from the description which has already reached 
us, we can feel very little doubt as to the nature of 
the decision which will be arrived at. 

A brief sketch of the progress of the inquiry into 
the subject of the solar corona, will serve to exhibit 
the nature of the 'doubts which the recent expe¬ 


ditions to the Indian seas were intended to re¬ 
move. 

From very early ages it had been known that 
when the sun’s disc is wholly concealed by the 
moon a glory of light starts into view, rendering 
the‘scene le§s terrible, though scarcely less stnking, 
than it would be were total darkness to prevail. 

Now gradually it began to be- recognised that 
this glory around the sun consisted of several dis¬ 
tinct portions. In the first place, quite close to the 
moon’s black body, a very narrow ring of light had 
been observed, so bright that many astionomcrs 
were led to believe that the sun was not in reality 
totally concealed, but that a ring of sunlight re¬ 
mained even at the moment of central eclipse. 
This excessively bright ring of light is not, however, 
always seen, if (as many accounts suggest) it is to 
be distinguished from the bright inner corona of 
which I s^all presently have to speak. During the 
recent eclipses w'e have had no clear evidence 
respecting this brilliant but very narrow ring; and 
it is just possible that the accounts derived from 
earlier eclipses have been a little exaggerated. 

Then, secondly, a red border is seen around 
portions of the black disc of the moon. This 
border has commonly a serrated edge, and has been 
called the sierra, from a well-known Spanish name 
for a range of hills. From what tlrns resembles a 
chain of rose-coloured mountains, appear to spring 
certain red projections which have been called the 
sdlar prominences. Their general appearance dur¬ 
ing eclipse may be inferred from the description 
‘given by those who first observed them, in 1842 , 
who compared the moon’s disc surrounded by 
these glowing objects to a black brooch set round 
with garnets. But it js* now knpwn that such names 
as prominences and protuberances are not properly 
applicable to these red objects, and that the word 
sierra is equally inapplicable to the rim of colqured 
light beneath the red projections. The prominences 
as well as the sierra (for, however unsuitable, the 
names continue in use) are in reality formed of 
glowing gas, hydrogen being their chief constituent 
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element, but other elements being also present in a > 
gaseous form. Only, the reader must not run away 1 
with the notion that these great red masses, some of ; 
which arc iftore than a hundred thousand miles in j 
height, are of the nature of our gas flames. They ; 
are not properly speaking flames at all, but masses 
of gas glowing with intensity of heat.* 

* btculue there is (as our meter* tall us)acontinualsupply 


Many of the most important discoveries recently 
made respecting the sun relate to these wonderful 
objects ; but in this place 1 shall refrain from speak¬ 
ing more about them than seems necessary to 

a 

of gas, which mixes with the oxygen of the air, wad undergoes what 
is called combustion. But in the sun’s coloured prominences the 
hydrogen enters into no chemical combmstion, nt least none such as 
we are familiar with Simply hy the intense heat to which it is ex¬ 
posed it glows, fust as iron glows when it is Scaled sufficiently. 
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illustrate the subject of the corona; for, as a matter ! appendage of the most amazing extent. The black 
of fact, the observers during the late eclipse turned j disc which forms the centre of the figure is of course 
scarcely a thought to the coloured prominences, nor ! intended to represent the moon, whose diameter we 
is it likely that anything new respecting them will | know is about 2,200 miles, and if for a moment we 
ever be learned during total eclipses of the sun. j suppose the corona C and R surrounds the moon, 
Outside the siena and the prominences, the true j we see that it must extend on one side to about 5,000- 
corona is seen. To ordinary vision, and probably ' miles, and elsewhere to about 2,800 miles. But 
also even under the scrutiny of powerful telescopes, j exactly behind the moon lies the sun, a little more 
it appears to be divided into two distinct portions. : than concealed by the moon ; and the sun’s diameter 
There is in the first place an inner and brighter 1 is about 850,000 miles. So that if the corona is 
region, extending apparently to a distance from the ! something which surrounds the sun, it extends as 


sun equal to about one-fifth of his diameter. The I the picture shows to at least 2,000,000 nnles on one 
outline of this inner corona is uneven but not 1 side, and elsewhere to about 1,200,000 miles. Neg- 
radiated, and though not sharply defined, appears lecting the dark rifts for the moment, and regarding 
yet to be very definitely indicated by the rapid the whole corona as shaped like a globe, and having 
falling off of lustre beyond its limits. The inner j a Siameter four times as great as the sun’s, we should 
corona has been described as of a white pearly have to regard its volume as exceeding his not four 
lustre by some observers ; but under the most times, nor sixteen times, but sixty-four times. And 
favourable conditions' it appears, when carefully when we arc reminded that the sun’s own volume 
observed, to have a somewhet ruddy hue. exceeds that of this earth on which we live some 

Extending much farther from the sun, hpw far is 1,200,000 times, we see what a stupendous conclu- 
not as yet known, is the radiated corona. It is sion wcmifst arrive at, if we regard the coiona as a 
much fainter than the inner corona, and its light solar appendage. Of course, we need not imagine 
grows fainter and fainter with distance from the 1 that the corona has a continuous substance com- 
sun, until lost to view on the dark but not black 1 pletely filling a space some 77,ooo,ooq times larger 
background of the sky. Through this faint and j than the earth. It may be made up of .multitudes 
softly-graduated corona extend radiations of some- j of minute bodies, with vacant spaces between. But 


what greater brightness. It is between these 
radiations that those dark gaps or rifts appear, 
which have figured so much in the narratives of 
recent eclipse observations. The dark gaps are, 
indeed, more striking features than the radiations 
which form them; but it must be remembered, I 
nevertheless, that the radiations are the only positive \ 
features in this case, the gaps being merely regions 
where there are no radiations. ’ 

We may typically represent the corona, as it had 
been revealed to us during former eclipses, by the 


the conclusion remains that a region of space 
exceeding our earth's volume so many millions of 
times, is thus occupied by matter of some sort. 

Nor is the conclusion rendered a wHU' less sur¬ 
prising if we take the dark rifts into account. Nay, 
wc obtain an enhanced idea of the wonderful na¬ 
ture of the corona, regarded as a solar appendage, 
when we .consider that it possesses so remarkable a 
structure that,'as seen from our distant stand-point, 
it shows well-defined gaps or rifts. Tor unques¬ 
tionably it is not to be regarded as something fiat 


accompanying sketch from a photograph taken by 
Mr. Brothers at Syracuse during the eclipse of 
December, 1870. Only, it must be remembered 
that the photograph may not represent the full 
extent of the corona, while many details of its 
structure arc too delicate to be shown in a figure so 
small as is here given. It will be understood 
further that the inner part, marked R, is much 
brighter than the whole of the outer part, marked c, 
and that this outer part shades off gradually into 
the dark background of the sky. 

Now the question which has agitated astronomy 
during the past few years, has been simply whether 
the glory of light seen around the sun is in reality a 
vjolar appendage, or may not be due wholly or in 
pa£t to the illumination either of our own atmosphere 
or of some other matter (not necessarily atmo¬ 
spheric) lying much nearer to us than the sun does. 
If we consider the figure, we can see at once that if 
jwe have here a real solar appendage—that is, matter 
hrtiich exists all around the sun’s globe—it is an 


or plane-shaped, like its picture, or a decoration 
(which it. appearance it often strikingly resembles). 
It must extend on all sides from the sun (if it is 
indeed a solar appendage), and not merely from 
the sides of the disc he turns towards us at the 
time of an eclipse; and it can easily be seen that 
its shape, -in length' and breadth and thickness, 
must be strange, to account for such rifts as are 
shown in the 'figure. If we take an orange to re¬ 
present the sun, and boring holes all over it, stick 
’spills in these holes to represent the region occu¬ 
pied by the corona, we shall find that in order that 
our spillikined orange may exhibit a rifted corona 
in whatever position it is placed, we must either 
leave several large parts of its surface without spills, 
or that the spills over many such parts must be 
very short. When this consideration is attended 
to, the spillikin corona will be found to have a very 
complex and remarkable figure. 

It is not to be wondered at, that so soon as the 
corona began to be thought about at all, astro* 
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nomcrs were led to believe that it is not of the in our own air, “an atmospheric effect merely,” “due 
nature of a solar appendage, but either a sort of to th$ passage of the sun’s rays through our own 
halo in our own atmosphere, or else an appendage atmosphere." 

belonging in some wa> to the moon. Kepler and This conclusion was, however, not very generally 
Halley and Newton, to say nothing of a host of accepted. Several astronomers at once pointed 
other astronomers who considered the question out that the air which lies towards the place on the 
during the infancy of modem astronomy, were led heavens where the corona is seen, is not illuminated 
to different conclusions, by the comparatively im- at all by the.sun’s rays during total eclipse. I 
perfect evidence available m their day. We may pointed out that whatever light that particular part 
pass over the arguments adduced in favour of the of the air receives during totality—not direct sun- 
three several theories which were in question, light, but light from the prominences, and so much 
Suffice it that, gradually, it was admitted more and of the corona as might be admitted to be solar- 
more generally that the corona must be some ap* would extend over the very place of the moon, and 
pendage surrounding the sun ; and in, compara- gradually increase thence on all sides instead of 
tively recent times— a quarter of a century ago, or i gradually diminishing, as happens with the corona, 
thereabouts—the opinion began to prevail that the This would not be the place to exhibit the reasoning 
corona is in fact the sun’s atmosphere. by jvhich these results can be demonstrated ; for 

But quite recently discoveries were made which mathematical considerations not altogether sample 
seemed to-throw great doubt upon this opinion, are Involved in the complete discussion of the 
By means of the instrument called the spectroscope, : matter. Let it suffice to say as respects the air 
astronomers have leaned not only how to study ■ between tfae observer and the moon, that since the 
the sun’s coloured prominences when the Sun is observer can see the coloured prominences and the 
shining in full splendour, but also to determine to ( inner bright corona during totality, the air all 
some extent the condition of the glowing gas of around him (towards the moon as well as elsewhere) 
which those prominences are formed. When this must be lit up by their light. And as respects the 
•was done, it did not appear ♦hat the density of the gradual increase of brightness on all sides of the 
glowing gas—even close by the sun's body—was so place where the eclipsed sun is, let the reader con- 
great as might be expected if the corona were aq sider that if, at any time during totality, a bird were 
atmosphere properly so called. Some prominences to fly (with enormous rapidity) from the observer’s 
are shown in the figure ; and if we consider the station directly towards the moon’s centre, that bird 
pressure t ©'which objects so placed must be sub- would remain in the moon’s shadow as he so flew; 
jcclcd, supposing them to lie at the bottom of an ; but if he flew in any other direction he would pre¬ 
atmosphere more than a million miles in height, we 1 sently ptfts out of the shadow—that is, he would 
shall at om e see that the pressure of our own air [ reach a place where the air is illuminated. And he 
at the sea-level would be a mere nothing by com- j would so mfich the more quickly reach the illumi- 
parison. It is supposed that our air'may be two or nated air, as he Mew more directly from the moon’s 
three hundred miles in depth, but even if we sup -1 place on the sky. So that putting the line of the 
pose it to be ten times as deep as this, the depth | observer's sight instead of the swiftly flying bird, 
of the imagined solar atmosphere would be many j we see that this line will so much the sooner reach 
times greater. And then the pressure of our air is j illuminated air, according as it is turned further 
caused by the earth’s attraction, and would be from the place of the moon on the heavens. Thus 
greater if the earth exerted a greater attraction. ; the air towards the place of the moon, though illu- 
But the attracuvc c energy of the sun (at his sbrface) j minated, is less brightly illuminated than that lying 
exceeds the force of the earth’s gravity about i towards any other part of the sky; and the atmo- 


tv-enty-seven times. We may safely infer- then that ) spheric illumination must- gradually increase the 


an atmosphere such as the corona was supposed to further wc turn our eyes from the moon’s place, 
be, would cause a pressure exceeding the atmo- So matters stood when preparations were being 
spheric pressure we experience some thousands of made for the expeditions to view the eclipse of 1870. 
times. The gas forming the prominences would be Evidence had indeed been obtained during the 
correspondingly compressed under these circum- eclipse of 1869 in America, which seemed to show 
stances. But as a matter of fact the pressure at that the substance of the corona is gaseous; and 
the very base of the coloured prominences appears singularly enough it appeared as though this sub- 


to be a mere fraction of that which our own air . stance, whatever it might be, shone with a light . 


exerts at the sea-level. resembling that of the aurora borealis. But thoie 

Accordingly Mr. Lockyer, who had taken a who regarded the corona as a mere glare in our 
prominent part in establishing this very interesting own atmosphere, rejected these results because 
result, was led to express the opinion that the sun’s they seemed “ bizarre and perplexing in the 
atmosphere has no such extent as had been ima- extreme." The American astronomers, however, 


gined, and that the corona is an appearance (only! j were not willing to have their observations rejected 
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in this summary fashion; and they therefore 
"crossed the Atlantic in great force to observe the 
Mediterranean eclipse of December, 1870. 

It was with some little regret, I must confess, 
that as the eclipse of 1870 drew near, I found many 
of the intending observers proposing to direct their 
chief attention to the question whether the corona 
is a solar appendage or a mere glare in our own 
atmosphere. It seemed to me clear that the 
atmospheric theory was completely disposed of by 
the evidence, while a host of interesting questions 


December proved that the greater part of the 
corona was a mere phenomenon of our own atmo¬ 
sphere. It must be pointed out, however, in justice 
to these eminent mathematicians, that only one 
side of the question had been adequately presented 
to them. 

Thus another year had passed, and the subject 
of the corona stood almost exactly as in the 
autumn of 1870. Well-appointed expeditions were 
again about to set forth to view an important 
eclipse, and again the question which the observers 


remained to be answered respecting the nature of ' had before them was the worn-out problem, 
the amazing solar appendage thus shown to exist. ; whether the corona is or is not a solar appendage. 
44 1 think I have not erred,” I wrote in October, | But much more faith was placed in photography 


1870, “in insisting 
that we have ample 
evidence to prove 
that.the corona is- 
■a solar appendage; 
but what sort of ap¬ 
pendage it may be, 
remains yet to be 
«hown. Observa¬ 
tions directed to 
show whether it is 
■or not a solar ap¬ 
pendage will, 1 ap¬ 
prehend, be a total 
waste of time; and 
it is for this reason 
that I have, at the 
meetings of the As¬ 
tronomical Society 
and elsewhere, de¬ 
precated all such 
observations.” 
(Preface to second 
edition of “Other 


Worlds”). Nay, I 

fear I even offended one or two by the zeal with 
which I urged the importance of endeavouring to 
determine, not whether the corona is a solar appen- 
<dage, but what sort of solar appendage it may be. 

However, the observations were made, photo- J 
•graphs and sketches were taken, and the general ! 
conclusion drawn from the work of 1870 was that 
which Sir John Herschcl, only six weeks before his' 
lamented decease, enunciated in the following terms 
in a letter addressed to myself—“The corona is 
certainly extra-terrestrial and ultra-lunar.” 

Even then, however, some doubts still remained 
in a few minds. The question of the corona was * tensive corona, with persistent rifts—those taken at 
still mooted in essays and lectures—nay, the j the beginning of totality differing from those taken 
atmospheric theory was so successfully defended j at the end only as respects parts of the corona very 
before the - British Association last August, as to far from the sun. All those doubts which had been 
lead Professor Tait to remark that, in his opinion, ! based on the circumstance that Mr. Brothers’ best 
it was in the main true ; while the president of the j photograph was taken nearly at the close of totality, 
meeting—Professor Thomson—even expressed the j are therefore removed by the photographs taken on 
-opinion that the special observations made last , the present occasion. 


than had been the 
case in 187a Then , 
men doubted whe¬ 
ther photography 
could' give good 
pictures of the r >- 
rana. The coloured 
prominences had 
been photographed 
repeatedly ; but 
the finest tele¬ 
scopes had failed 
to bring the corona 
fairly on to the 
glass. Mr. Brothers 
of Manchester, 
liowdvfcr, showed 
how this difficulty 
was to be sur¬ 
mounted. He dis¬ 
carded the tele¬ 
scope and em¬ 
ployed the ordinary 
photographic cam¬ 
era. The results 
• were most sa..: factory. The eclipsed sun was indeed 
1 partially hidden by clouds during all but the last few 
j seconds of totality; but for eight seconds the camera 
I was fairly at work ; and the result was “ the corona 
| as it had never been seen on glass before.” 
i During the late eclipse, Mr. Brothers’ plan was 
adopted at several stations, and most successfully, by 
all the photographing parties whose accounts have 
yet reached Europe. For many weeks, however, 
these photographs will not be available for exami¬ 
nation. The great point which we know already 
respecting them is this—that they show an ex- 
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R, the inner or ring-formed corona ; C, the ouicr radiated corona. 
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Making Both Ends Meet. 

But the corona was so favourably seen even with | It should be noted, in the first place, that in a letter 
the naked eye during the recent eclipse, as to dis- to tfie secretary of the Academy Janssen says* 
pose of all the doubts formerly entertained. In “1 save just observed the eclipse, only a few 
an interesting letter in the Daily News, an eye- moments ago, with an admirable sky; and while 
witness at Bekul, describing Mr. Lockyer’s observe- still under the emotion occasioned by the sple ndi d 
tions, says that so soon as the totality began the phenomenon which 1 have but now witnessed, I 
corona appeared, rigid in the heavens, like a send you a few lines by the Bombay Courier. The 
magnificent decoration, suggesting by its fixity the result of my observations at Sholoor indicate, 
idea of perfect rest in those distant regions. It was without any doubt, the solar region of the corona, 
marked with radial streaks of great brilliancy, and the existence of material substances (matiires) 
separated by relatively dark furrows, and extending outside the sierra." Then follows his letter to the 
all round the upper and lower parts of the moon’s president, which runs thus :—** I have seen the 
circumference, but less conspicuous (or altogether " corona as I could not in 1868, when I gave myself 
wanting—the account is not very clear on this point) wholly to the prominences. Nothing could be more 
at the sides. This observation is of great interest, beautiful or more brilliant; and there were definite 
because the upper and lower parts of the sun’s forms which exclude ail possibility of an origin in 
circumference at the moment of observation cor- our ywn atmosphere." He proceeds to describe the 
responded to the sun's equatorial regions, while the coronal spectrum, confirming the American observa- 
sidcs corresponded to the position of the solar poles. tions*-with one notable exception: he recognised. 
Mr. Lockycr’s account thus seems to support a | the solar dark lines in the spectrum of the corona, 
theory lately urged, according to which the corona 1 a proof thq£ no inconsiderable portion of its light is 
is caused by radial emanations chiefly from the j reflected sunlight. Then he draws his letter to a 
neighbourhood of the solar equator. It is clear, I conclusion with these decisive words:—“I conceive 
however, from the nfts (especially as sho^n in the i that the question whether the corona is due to our 
•■gun 11 that such emanations cannot be continuous, ! own atmosphere is disposed of ( [tranchie ), and we 
but must lake place locally and, as it were, lit- have before us in perspective the study of the rc- 
fully. gions lying outside the sun, which must needs be 

But the most important account which has yet most interesting and fruitfuL” I could wish that 
reached Europe, is that contained in a letter fiom the same opinion had been received when it was- 
M. Janssen, the eminent spectroscopist, to M. Faye, ' advocated twenty-two months ago in almost the 
the preside-* of the French Academy of Sciences, same words. 

_ o 


MAKING# BOTH ENDS MEET. 


BY FRANCKS BOWER COBDE. 


-Mr 


p T- 

/J k 


K HSfes. (Si HE Irish gentleman who rc- 1 there is theoretically something chivalrous and 
marked that the best way to ’ “fast” in being a spendthrift. Nothing is piore un- 
ojfiuL “make both ends meet" was romantic than to pay ones butcher’s bills every 
(awi t0 " b urn candle at both week > and on the other hand, it is almost heroic to 
sfl& ends," took a very cheerful talk like Rochester of trees as “ an excrescence of 
W tjtiu view of a lugubrious subject, the earth provided by Nature for the payment of 
' Problems there are in science, debts or to say like the Frenchman, “ My debts! 
in morals, and in theology which will , Why on earth should I think of my debts ?—Ca re- 
q puzzle philosophers to the end of . garde mes crianciers .” But practically, somehow, 
^ time, but the grand arcanukt how to i when it comes to the actual result of succeeding 
make both ends meet, troubles a thou- . or failing in making both ends meet, it must be ad- 
sand brains for every one which disturbs ! mitted the preference lies in favour of the man who 
itself about the origin of species, freedom, i succeeds, and consequently can look the world in 
and necessity, or “fixed fate, free will, ! the face; and against the man who fails,and as the 
fore-knowledge .absolute." He who has inevitable result is driven either to a dozen mean 
ed it may very well dispense with many shifts, or to accept obligations of that particular kind 
ims of useful knowledge, certain that he which it takes no special virtue to feel it is “ more 
rmore sit under his own vine and fig-tree blessed to give than to receive.” Some years ago 
i bailiffs-shall make him afraid; while he a literary personage, anxious to procure authentic 
5 to find it out may grow old, like Solon, memorials of certain self-made men of the manu* 
something else every day, and yet be a facturing districts, sent round blank forms to their 
e fool at the end of the chapter. True quondam fellow-workmen, requesting that they 


discovered it may very well dispense with many 
other items of useful knowledge, certain that he 
may evermore sit under his own vine and fig-tree 
while no bailiffs-shall make him afraid; while he 
who fails to find it out may grow old, like Solon, 
learning something else every day, and yet be a 
miserable fool at the end of the chapter. True 
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might be filled up -with reminiscences. , A space 
was left on-each form for the most salient charac¬ 
teristics of the person whose biography was to be 
written i and on tins space in one case was in¬ 
scribed the solemn remark, “ His greatest peculi¬ 
arity was the intense sense he manifested at all 
periods of his life of the inestimable value of ready 
money." The ‘‘peculiarity” has perhaps been 
shared by a few other persons; but we have no 
doubt it contributed very essentially to the eventual 
edification of Mr. A-’s colossal fortune. To pos¬ 

sess this delightful “ready money” and to “make 
both ends meet" are very nearly the same problem, 
and to solve them there are obviously two methods, 
and two only: first, to live within one’s income, which 
for aH of us, except millionaires, may be described 
ds the Method of Saving; second, to add to nncis in¬ 
come enough to cover all current expenses, which 
may be described as the Method of Earning. Let 
us say a few words of each of these plans. 

Nothing would be more amusing, wererit not also 
a little melancholy, than to assist at a family coun¬ 
cil erf ways and means, when it has been recognised 
that retrenchments must be made somewhere, and 
the question is to be debated, “ What shall wc do 
to save?” If the case be not very serious, and 
some moderate reductions will bring both ends of 
the family income, satisfactorily together, no urgent 
necessity checks the lively feelings of the members 
of the household committee, and as each one hears 
his or her particular luxury proffered for sacrifice, 
the effect is electric. “What!” cr^cs Pater¬ 
familias, “ give up our little dinner parties, th>- one 
kind of society I care for, and which all our friends 
seem to enjoy so much 1 ” “ Don’t say a word,” 
screams Materfamihas, “about the dear girls' 
dresses. Surely you would not have them go out 
as dowdies and frights ? ” “ Bosh 1 ” growls brother 
John, “rily cigars and the two poor hacks I keep 
cost nothing, literally nothing. Look at that new 
piano just bought for Jane ! ’’ “ Pianos don’t run 
up stable bills,” puts in Jane m dolorous quaver, and 
so the argument goes on. And in households .of 
narrower means the cabs, the wine, the servant’s 
wages, the coals, the candles, and the weekly bills 
all come under solemn scrutiny, and nearly always 
with the same results. There are invariably the 
best of reasons why, though economy in the ab¬ 
stract is good and even indispensable, economy in 
the particular item suggested is specially undesirable, 
even impracticable. At the end of the longest and 
most arduous discussion, the matter generally rests 
, inhere it did at the beginning. Only one case have 
we known where a retrenchment was agreed on un¬ 
animously by all the persons concerned. Neither 
food, nor fuel, nor light, nor servants, nor expenses 
of locomotion could be curtailed, though each of 
these departments was managed on rather lax 
principles in the house in question. But one great 


thing could be done. The Times should be taken 
in future—not to keep —only to read ! Whether 
so radical a reform enabled that frugal family to 
make both ends meet ever afterwards we are 
unable to say. 

Seriously the real thing to be done is not to pare 
and pinch at little details—a process extremely 
aggravating to the temper, and which the ever¬ 
growing prices of all articles of consumption must 
continually render seemingly nugatory. The axe 
should be laid lower, and where retrenchment is 
..necessary at all it should be done in the shape of a 
reduction in the framework, not in the minor pieces 
of which the household puzzle is composed. Car¬ 
riages and horses, a man-servant, a woman-servant, 
the practice of giving dinners or evening parties, 
in extreme cases the habitation of a house larger 
or in a more expensive locality than is necessary, 
these are the reductions which alone really tell on 
an income, and effect the purpose for which tl ->y 
are made. 1’coplc shrink from them because their 
neighTjoifrs notice them, while they think they will 
not notice the pinching and paring on the old 
model; but the man who dislikes that his acquain¬ 
tance should know that he is resolved to live 
within his income deserves to be in difficulties, and 
as to the inconvenience and privation entailed by 
such wholesale reductions of style of living, they 
are infinitely smaller than the eternal worry of 
looking after every trifling detail, a course which 
never fails in the long run to prove A" penny wise 
and pound foolish plan of life. Well within the 
income, whatever that income may happen to be, 
and a liberal margin' for freedom in detail or to 
meet diance emergencies, this is the real philosophy 
of economy.' 

But there is a method far more pleasant than 
that of retrenchment for “ making both ends meet.” 
It the method of Earning money instead of 
Saving it. In the classes of society in which such 
earning, or at least the attempt at earning, is a 
matter of course for both men and women, there is 
a tenfold more cheerful spirit tljan in that hapless 
class just a grade higher, wherein the ladies are too 
“ genteel * to think of adding to the family means 
(except by a marriage more or less mercenary), 
and wherein therefore it depends on the chance 
of there being a male bread-winner, industrious, 
healthy, fortunate, and generous enough to bear up 
single-handed the seven women who, in such cases, 
always cling in apocalyptic fashion to his skirts. 
Of course, where there is a"large fixed income from 
lands or other investments, things may all go 
straight for many years; but even here, unless the 
lands or other investments produce an income 
increasing at the same rapid ratio as the general 
increase in the cost of living, there must always 
come a day when the dread problem of how to 
make both ends meet will stare the proprietors in 
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the face, and force them to have recourse either to 
the Method of Saving or the Method of Earning, 
as they best may choose. But when in a family it 
is the wish of everybody to earn, how pathetic are 
the debates (worse than those about retrench¬ 
ment) which take place to determine how that 
most* desirable process of earning is to be com* 
menced 1 

Of course the first idea of every human creature 
who can hold a pen, is that grand refuge of the 
destitute-literature. Everybody knows somebody 
who “ writes for the magazines,” and is reported t<^ 
obtain from that abounding source a perfect Pac- 
tolus of wealth, which of course can easily be par* 
daily diverted so far as to irrigate the small do¬ 
main of the ambitious Ernest or Anna, who is 
.saluted by the rest of the family as the future glory 
of the house. Then comes all the dreary story of 
tormenting* friends for an introduction— “ only an 
introduction, because anew author's works, they are 
told, arc sadly neglected if not properly introduced” 
— and then the good-natured editor’s cifil refusal 
of the manuscript with “many thanks,” or (more 
lutal far) his indulgent acceptance of » mediocre 
performance, and the consequent firm persuasion 
•of the unhappy writer, and all his or her relations, 
that by bringing sufficient force of interest to bear, 
the way to fame and wealth is clear. Or there are, 
perhaps, other hopes, from paintings by Maria, 
which the great Mr. Dauber, R.A., once ob¬ 
served weii*“ very prettyor songs composed by 
brother Robert, “ which used to be so admired by 


the young ladies when he sang them in Lackmans- ' 
.vill$ i" It is all pretty much the same. Amateur 
literature, amateur art, at first without training, and 
at last brought forward, not because there it any¬ 
thing true or wise to be said, or any beauty to be 
created, but simply because money is wanted, pan 
never be of real and permanent avail. Literature 
and art are noble professions, not flowery paths 
into which any one can turn who chooses. The wise 
course for those who seriously desire to make 
money, and who have not hitherto done anything of 
the kind, or received the training qualifying them to 
do so, is to forbear from looking always along the 
plane of their own social level, or a little above 
it, but rather to turn their eyes somewhat below, 
and see whether there, where their gentler breed¬ 
ing will place them at an advantage over com¬ 
petitors, they cannot do something to better* their 
state. 

' One thing is certain : making money is a more 
pleasant process on the whole than saving it; but 
there is no making money without some sacrifice 
of leisure, of pride, of enjoyments of various kinds, 
and all habits of idleness and self-indulgence. 
One kind of money-getting calls for greater sacri¬ 
fice of one sort, and another of another, but there 
is always something to be sacrificed. Let these 
things be carefully considered at the outset, and 
the choice made where the self-denial Shall be, 
either in saving or in earning, and then there will 
be more chance for success in the grand experi¬ 
ment—ln^v to make both ends meet. 


AT THE DIAMOND FIELDS. 

1IY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 

IN SIX FACETS.—FACET THE FIE ST, 
1NTRODVCTION. 


HAPPENED to be some nine months 
since in a far-off land, away, from 
gas-lit cities, on the banks of a 
magnificent stream. I met there, 
many who, like myself, had been 
attracted by glowing 'accounts of' 
the mineral wealth of the country 
around; and I encountered adven¬ 
ture, and saw many strange sights* 

I am about to relate, above all, my 
adventures with one valuable com- 
I lanion, with whom it was my good 
fortune to become acquainted His 
countenance was bright, his manner 
clear, open, and transparent; there seemed no 
space for deception to be concealed, so that I could 
not do otherwise than believe, although strange, 
what he said. I will tell you what he whispered 


into my ear—all that he told me. He was 
diamond. 

Indeed 1 am not romancing; converse it did, 
that diamond ; as plainly as I am at this moment 
conveying my ideas to you without uttering one 
word, so did it speak without sound or syllable. 
Why should a diamond not speak? Did not the 
whole animal world, and aught else beside, become 
endowed with language m the hands of the fabulists? 
Do not flowers express the language of love—at least 
between young people having, or desiring, certain 
relations toward each other? Did not Shakespearg y 
read (or write) sermons in stones ? In wisdom’s ear 
the whole creation speaks, and with .a diamond 
tongue my companion held intercourse'with me. 

“ My name,” said he, “ is Carbon —Diamond if 
you will; my parents—well, I knew them not. 
Their names were Mystery and Accident; by my*- 
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tery I came into the world, accident disclosed me | 
to its people, and 1 was bom somewhere in yonder, 
rocks.” 

The conversation took place, as I already have 
stated, many thousands of stiles from Old England 
—but let me relate the whole story— how 1 met 
my' interesting companion on the river-bank, how 
merrily we passed the time together in .company 
on the and how at last we parted. 

FACET THE SECOND.—THE EXPEDITION. 

IT was.* OOJd, foggy day in November of 187a It 
was about noon ; two companions and myself were 
discussing our last chop at my chambers. We 
were going to the Diamond Fields. The glowing 
accounts of the “ finds," which were then as qow 
received regularly from the Cape of Good Hope, 
together with the charms of travel in prospective, 
and a twelvemonth's holiday from business, filled ! 
our buoyant spirits with hope and anticipation. 
My friend opposite me, honouring us with his com-! 
pany, he it was who had organised an expedition, 
and we were the “ explorers in embryo.” His head 
at all times full of Ideas, and hands full of business, 


ment of scenery with expedition. We re-shipped 
from Cape Town to Natal, where necessarily we 
should pass through fine scenery, enjoy good 
shooting, and proceed most economically to the 
Fields. 

A few weeks saw us upon the Drakensberg, or 
Dragon’s Mountain, 3,400 feet above the sea, and 
enveloped for neatly three days and nights in ob¬ 
scurity, through a cloud which had chosen that 
particular time to pass the locality. < Fancy a wagon 
for'our home, little to eat, and unable to kindle a 
fire to cook that little food. The cloud at last 
cleared off, and, Hke a scene in the grand theatre 
of nature, opened to our view what words fiul to tell. 
The distant peaks, blue with distance ; the rock- 
crowned hills, crimson and carmine, standing verti¬ 
cally upon the bright green slopes'; the mountain 
passes; the massive walls, and overhanging pre¬ 
cipices, once seen and never forgotten—Jar beyond 
the pen of the traveller to describe, or the brush c" 
the artist to depict. Imagine standing upon the 
margin 6f a precipice with table-land behind, 
and you will form an idea of the configuration of 
the Drakensberg, further that looking over it 
would be towards the Indian Ocean,.the coast-line 


both were, if possible, fuller on this occasion, and ! running parallel with the range ; under you lies ■ 
the subject was diamonds. Yes, we had been pre- Natal, with its fiat-topped hills, winding rivers, and 
paring, thinking, even.dreaming for some weeks picturesque scenery; behind are the Diamond 
previous about the project, and now the time had Fields, some three hundred miles distant. From this 
arrived for us to start. Shake hands, good-bye, point to the Fields the country gradually declines. 
Streeter; good-bye, Conduit Street The cab rolls The plateau is part of a desert; little ‘foliage, less 
down Regent Street, Waterloo Place, Charing water, and indifferent food are the difficulties en- 
Cross, over the bridge at last The London and countered by all travellers through it, until the 
South-Western Railway is reached. “ First class, neighbourhood of the Fields is attained, 
guard 1 Southampton.” » I wiH.not relate fhe perils and dangers we met 

Have you, reader, ever been a lolig sea voyage? on the road—of storms, of lightnings and thun- 
if so, is it not enjoyable to think about it—in retro- ders, of the parching rays of the suti by day, and 
spect ? The change of scene—the greatness in being the intense cold by nigHt—all of which are realities, 
a traveller—the many little incidents that occurred and "bbut them we are accustomed to read in 
or. board—the acquaintances made and lost, never books of travel. 

perhaps to be renewed—the happy family consti- Some four or five miles from the “ Diggings ” the 
tuted so quickly in a few feet Of space, safely and country perceptibly alters ; undulating hills, foliage, 
comfortably traversing the deep—these are details and under-bush in abundance jiow appear, and 
common to every traveller and voyage, as they were pretty pebbles under-foot instead of the heated red 
to that which the Union Company's Royal Mail sand of the dqsert. But the Diggings like a vortex 
steamer Norstmm was about to perform, awaiting lead you an—on ; whether your purpose be busi- 
our arrival in the docks. At 1.30 p.m., the time ness, pleasure, curiosity, or aught betides, three or 
appointed for starting, might have been heard the four days will find you pick or shovel, itt hand, 
last bell to warn all visitors to be off, and off then 1 digging for diamonds. Near you will .probably be 
we were ourselves. Oh, the horrors of the Channel a justice of the peace, at the same pecupation ; his 
—the terrors of the Bay of Biscay ! Our captain good lady has her share in the labour, or I should 
was equal to his duties, and every precaution was designate it the excitement^ of sorting the washed 
v. t%ken by him to ensure the safety and comfort of a pebbles ; next him the mayor of Blanktown ; 
valuable freight—a hundred and fifty human lives ; an officer, late of the Thirty-second, is not far 
yet it is a Sad thing to go to sea. off; and you find yourself surrounded by young. 

Through the tropics—over the Line—St. Helena, respectable men. Speak, and you will be surprised 
historical and romantic rock-island — through that you converse in nine instances out of ten with 
Cape seas and storms—at last Cape Town. Our men of education—“ diamonds in the rough.” 


object was to combine as much as possible enjoy- 
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HALF A-DREAM. 



"l SklllD TK1 guard's lamp." 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


ENTLY, Geordie! take yoor time, man I Now 
then! ” The excited gilly wades into the pool 
with his gaff, there is a brief struggle, and 
then he lays on the grass a fine salmon of eighteen 
pounds at least 

Vou V.— Nfw Series. 


On disengaging the fly, it is found* too ruffled 
and " mauled ” to be of any further use. My pouch 
does not contain another puce floss-silk-bodied fly. 

“ It is na manner of use ye’re trying the Spey wi* 
ony o’ thae fal lals,” exclaims honest Geordie, turning 
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out my best London-made flies with no small amount I surveying the confused sights before walking to my 


of disdain; “111 jist rin awa' to the manse doon 
yonder; Mr. Finlan ties a fly that will kill in ony 
weather, and he’ll gie your honour ane, 1 ken weeL” 

While he to his reverence, 

I fling myselfdown t*aide m? quarry. He was 
my first salmda y *nd not a little proud was I of his 
silvery sides fa# perfect form. But the morning 
was haf 'aeMf the heather-tufts comfortable. I 
lighted Acigar, and reflected on the odd chances 
thatbrought me, William Robinson, late of 
the vBe»^if-<ayil Service, to the banks of the Spey. 

Tfe^pight-side of London, during the season,* 
offpiNs stiffly curious sights to the social philosopher. 
Heightened by the darkness overhead, and lit by 
the glare of the numerous gas lamps, the contrasts 
of fashionable life and poverty come forth far more 
strongly than during day.' The scum of the Great 
City does npt often bubble to .the surface before 
evening. Wealthy Pleasure does sot thoroughly 
rouse herself until dinner or ball beckons at sunset. 
In ho scene, can the various aspects 6f high and 
low life in London be so well studied, as under the 
corridor of the Opera when the prima donna’s 
last notes etfll quiver in the' memory, or in 
front of one. of the 'theatres when the curtain has 
fallen aad the lights inside have been dimmed 
What a rush of splendid horses, what a whirl 
of wheels, and Babel of excited shouts from strug¬ 
gling coachmen, policemen, -and gentlemen, as 
“ Lord A's carriage stops die way i” or lady B’s 
brougham is brought up with a sudden check! 
How strange to see young and lov^jy women, 
exquisitely dressed and ornamented, huddling to¬ 
gether under die slight shelter if it rains, while the 
dirtiest and most disreputable o^their* sisters leer 
at them' from the.wet and mud, with smiles obvi¬ 
ously due to the influence of gin 1 Then the dash¬ 
ing off of ad venturous gentlemen in search of a cab, 
the cool manner in which it is often appropriated 
when brought up, in the confusion, by another party, 
while the first man vainly attempts to collect his 
ladies—the subsequent feelings of these ladies after 
the exposure to cold and wet, when they do get into 
a cab at test—all this,, and much more, supplies a 
thoughtful mind with plenty of reflections. Look , 
at that degafit gift, in green muslin and silvery- 
gauze trimmings 1 Consumption is the great artiste 
who causes her violet eyes to sparkle at her com¬ 
panion’s sallies, and paints her cheeks with that 
becoming carmine flush 1 This ten minutes’ wait¬ 
ing h as signed her death-warrant. He has hailed ] 
a cab at last, and banded her in. Alas ! has he 
not handed her into a hearse? 

Such ware my meditations one night in front of j 
the Lyceum, while a drizzling rain was falling, and 
the cold canopy of fog and mist seemed settling 
down closer every minute. 1 had left Oxford that 
morning, and in ordinary costume was comfortably 


hotel. The eagerness of those who were still 
within, pushed the first who had left the theatre 
beyond the scanty limits of the awning, and many 
stood in the street waking for cab or carriage. 
.Suddenly my bye fdl on afajaiiiar face, it was 
Buchanan of Saint Vitus’s (ffiy. own college), who 
in full evening costume, With a breadth of shirt-front 
that the rain was already discomposing, stood out¬ 
side the awning with a young lady on his arm. 
They had no umbrella, and evidently would have to 
wait some minutes yet. - The rain fdl piteously on liis 
companion’s .pretty head-dress, but she did not seem 
to mind it much. I pressed up to them,and said— 

. "Here, Buchanan; 1 can’t.bear to sec your 
/riend getting so wet Take my Umbrella till your 
carnage comes.” 

“ What, you here, Robinson! how kind of you! 
The very thing, isn’t it ?* (this to his.COmpanion). 
“Let me hold it well over you. There!’’ aad having 
ended his fietits soins, he suddenly remembeu'd— 
“ Oh.! J^iss Frere, Mr. Roblbson !—but where have 
you sprung from, old boy, eh? Shall I sde vou In¬ 
night at the club? No, by the way, I shan't hi' 
able to efirne up to-night; hope to see you though to¬ 
morrow.—Here, John! here!” and in less time than 
I take to write it, the carriage dashed up, Buchanan 
handed in the young lady, who had only tune to 
thank me'with a word and a still more gracious 
smile, an elderly lady and gentleman hurriedly got 
in, Buchanan dropped the wet' umb^lla into my 
arms, with a “ Ta, ta! old boy; many thanks,” and 
they were whirled away, leaving me with as little cere¬ 
mony, I reflected, as if I had been engaged by the 
theatre to stand at the door and provide ladies with 
umbrdllas. _ However, Buchanan doubtless meant 
nothing by it, I thought; he looked very much in 
love with his fair companion, and probably had not 
many idcac- for any one else at present. Small 
blame to him, for she was very pretty; what eyes she 
bad, and what a smile ! Happy Buchanan. 1 and here 
I must walk solitary home to my hotel So. 1 lit my 
cigar and strode on through the dripping crowds. 

It Was long before l fell asleep^and evendn dreams 
the winning smile, the graceful figure, the dainty 
lace that was so cruelly besmirched by the rain, 
and which formed the head-dress of Miss Frere, 
constantly intruded themselves. Hec&jHgwas one 
which derived much of- its charm .fiojtqjjwauty of 
expression, and few faces so provekh&gly fix them¬ 
selves in the memory as these. Next morning at 
breakfast my thoughts recurred to her, then the 
paper came; I finished my chop, bustled off into 
the City on business, and forgot her. The exami-, 
nation for the Indian Civil Service was beginning 
in a few days, and work put everything else put of 
my head. In due time I was appointed to one of the 
vacancies, and (it was before the present system) re¬ 
ceived orders to be ready to sail in three months. 



Half a Dream. 
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' One lovely afternoon that August, I had rambled 
from Penzance, where 1 was bidding farewell to 
friends, down to the stern gtanite cliffs 'which,' 
hung with a waving fringe of grey lichen, bad bafck 
defiance on the surges that so frequently assault the 
Land’s End. It was a glorious scene that I sur¬ 
veyed, looking over the broken water that rims so ! 
swiftly among the black reefs off the headland on 
to the Longships Lighthouse, and then to the illi¬ 
mitable Atlantic beyond, like the vast unknown 
future which lay before my life-voyage. Suddenly 
laughter and voices struck on myear. Turning round, 

1 saw a party of ladies and gentlemen, followed by j 
servants with baskets and cloaks. Evidently it was a 
picnic party, so I went on with my meditations while 
they passed round a shoulder of rock, whence occa¬ 
sionally bursts of merriment floated over to me. j 

At length a lady, m light gauzy muslin dress, girt I 
with a broad pink sash d la fronde, and accom- ! 
panied by a man who was earnestly chatting to 
her, passed between me and the sea, clambering 
over the rocks. As* he passed by he Ioqkcd up: it 
was Buchanan, lie uttered a cry of surprise, 
whereat his partner, the fair Frondeusc, raised her 
head, and once more I beheld the face that had 
burnt itself into my memory the night after the 
theatre. It was fresh, gay, and lively as the 
glittering waves before 11 s, while, as with them, 
slumbered under its arch expression an undercur¬ 
rent not to be fathomed or understood all at once. 

“ What J Robinson 1 where have you dropped. 
from, old fellow?” said Buchanan. 

“ l remember you well, Mr. Robinson,” added 
the lady. “What a romantic place to meet in !” 

“ I could not forget you, Miss Frere,” I observed, 
m all seriousness, for such was the thoujffit that at 
once passed* through my mind; then adopting a 
lighter tone for Buchanan’&benefit, I said, “ Haven’t 
you brought a parasol to shade me from the sun 
in my time of need at present ?" 

“ No ; but we have plenty of champagne and ice 
to cool you. Come along round the rock 1” 

“ Do come, Mr. Robinson ! it will please; papa to 
be introduced to you—and a family picnic,” she 
added with archness, “ is generally so dull." 

There is no need to describe the charm of the 
picnic, to me at least, heightened as'it'was. by the 
pleasure of watching the varied expressions that 
swept over Miss Frere’s face, to die out (as Words-' 
worth says) in her eyes, and by the singular rock- 
scenery amongst which we feasted. Buchanan was 
very attentive to Misg Frere, and I had no doubt 
that a few more months would see them married. 
Declining a pressing invitation to dine with Mr. 
Frere that evening, as I had to leave Penzance for 
town, 1 once more lost sight of the face that 
possessed such a strong attraction forme. Shortly 
afterwards I started for India, and after fiye years’ 
service, during which I had never forgotten Mias 


Frere, though I had heard nothing either of her or 
of Buchanan, 1 returned home for a year’s rest. 

Hitherto my story has dealt in suddenly changed 
kaleidoscopic combinations; it will now become 
j more steady. That summer 1 Spent with my brother 
I and sister at Guildford, and was returning there by 
the last train On a lovely July night, from a cricket- 
match at Aldershott. Suddenly there was a violent 
lurch, then the carriage seemed to spring into the 
| air, turned over on one side, and after ploughing up 
the ground for a few yards, subsided along with all 
behind it into a general wreck, covered with clouds 
of dust. The engine had gone on, and the carnage 
I was in, having run off the line, had carried con¬ 
fusion and ruin into all behind it To my utter 
amazement, beyond a good shaking I was not hurt; 

1 so having extricated myself from the smashed 
carriage, I proceeded to help the other passengers. 
Th*rc were very few of these, and none were seriously 
hurt, though contusions and broken heads abounded. 
Loud was their wrath, and dire their - threats of 
actions, and of the compensation they would exact 
fi om the company. I left them to their grumblings, 
and passed to a first-class which had not been over¬ 
thrown. By the aid of the guard’s lamp we saw a lady 
sitting with clasped hands, apparently paralysed with 
terror; while, to add to the confusion, a thunderstorm 
now broke forth in a deluge of rain. It was out of the 
question to leave-the lady where she was. “ Madam,” 
said the guard anxiously, “ 1 trust you are not hurt.” 

The lady did not stir or speak. 

“ Madam," I said, coming to the rescue of the 
guard, “buffer me to help you out; you must not 
stay here ; pardon me! ” and 1 took her arm, and 
tried to raise her. 

She burst into a torrent of tears, with her hands 
before her face, but without uttering a word or 
rising. I saw that she was utterly unhinged in mind, 
though it seemed fortunately not hurt in person. 

What was to be done? Guard and 1 looked at 
each other in doubt; still she could not be suffered 
to remain; so I took up her dressing-bag and 
cloak which lay on the opposite seat, and handed 
them to the guard. On doing so, a name caught 
my eye, which was engraved on the lock of the 
former article— Ellen Frere. It touched an old 
key-note within me, but that was all, and I applied 
myself again to remove the lady. 

“Thank God !” at last she said devoutly, and I 
started at her accents. Once such tones had 
vibrated in my mind, but that was all gone—still 
could it—could it be? Swifter than thought I seized 
the guard’s lamp, and in the rudest but most eager 
way held it up to the lady’s face. There were' The' 
well-remembered violet eyes, suffused now with 
tears, the fair cheefs blanched with terror, the 
half-opened lips that had twice before so powerfully 
attracted my fancy. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
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A THANKSGIVING SONG. 

Words by the Rev. E. BRAY, M.A. Music by ELIZABETH STIRLING, authoress of 
MaeHorn. “ All among the Barley. 1 ’ 
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BACK FROM THE BRINK OF THE GRAVE. 

BY THE REV. E, BRAY, M.A. 


. BY TllE * EV 

P ACK from the brink of the grave to life, 

From the darkness of death to the light 
of love— 

The love of mother, of kin, and wife, 

T}te love of the last all loves above. 

Oh, widowed mother, so kind and true ! 

! Oh, all but widow, so sweet and fair I 

We would have wept in your grief with you, 

So we claim a right in your joy to share. 

For the heart of the nation is full of praise, 

That true heart whose loyalty never fails, 

And the voices of thousands their anthems raise: 
“We thank thee, 0 God, forthe Prince of Wales I 1 ’ 

Oh, the heart-sickness of hope deferred! 

Oh, the dull dread as, that day drew on ! 

When scanning each bulletin’s dubious werd, 

Wc thought of the father and feared for the son; 


And from Jewish altar and Christian shrine, 

From Hindoo temple and Parsec’s fire,' 

The cry went up to the Power Divine, 

To spare to the empire our hearts’ desire. 

And Death stood still, with his dart upraised, 

And life fluttered back wiLh faltering wing ; 

But the prayer was heard, and (God be praised !) 

A hymn of joy, not a dirge, we sing. 

Then long live the heir of England's crown, 
r The heir of Victoria’s spotless reign, 

The heir of good Albert’s pure renown, 

Welcome to life and to love again ! 

And the heart of the people is full of praise, 
That true heart whose loyalty never fails, 

And the many-longued nations their anthems 
raise: 

“We thank thec,0 God,for thePrinceofWales!” 


HOW I CAME TO STUDY MYTHOLOGY. 

11Y KARL BLIND. 

REMEMBER, many years ago, I could not help laughing aloud, when I heard 
having once met a young German this tale, though there was no egg to be looked 
peasant, rather intelligent, who through; and I fancied that if ever 1 had come 
could read and write, as all Ger- upon a meaningless absurdity, it was certainly 
man peasants can,.but startled this wonderful egg story. I almost imagined for 
me by a most extraordinary super- a moment that that blue-eyed, mild-faced peasant 
stition. . countryman of mine had “spun a yarn’’ of his 

“ Look here,” ha said, and his own, an£ that perchance he wanted to play a joke 
face assumed a very weird, super- upon a townsman. 

natural aspect—“ look here ! a By-and-by I came to investigate the subject he 

man may lcam all about the future: had mentioned. I then—most strange to say_ 

what is going to happen, and how > perceived, and by close study obtained the irre- 
tliings in this world are to succeed futable proofs, that what had seemed mere boorish 
each other. Only, he must use a nonsense could be traced back to the decayed 
means which 1 should not like to try, and I’m sure religious system of our heathen forefathers; and 
you wouldn’t!” that it had a meaning, even as Greek fables about 

I suspected at once that he was referring to the Jupiter descending as rf a golden rain, and similar 
use of some sign of witchcraft—some magic Abra- myths, have their more or less reasonable signi- 
cadabra, which, in the opinion of ignorant peasants, ficancc;, though the real sense is overlaid by such 
renders a person liable to be fetched away by the eccentric imagery—by a kind of poetry run wild, 
evil powers ; and I replied, “ Well, let us see. Per-. which has escaped from all critical control, 
haps I would try it!" Now, in the case of that young peasant I found 

He then said in an undertone, “ If. on coming ■ that, unwittingly, he was the possessor of a very 
out of church on Easter Sunday, a man steps j remarkable torso, or chip, of Teutonic mythology, 
badtwards, making a sign of disrespect; and if, I which, properly understood, contained a presenti*i 
wnflst walking backwards through the church- ment—in a very crude and mystic form, no doubt, ' 
dooc, he looks through an egg, at the same time but still a presentiment, or early conception—of 
breaking out into loud laugliter, he will see the that “germ theory,” which is now the favourite 
future, and the shape of all coming things, in that theory of the majority of scientific men. The egg 
Cgg. But, dear me, mein luber Herr/ it will represents germs in general. In the egg our fore- 
endanger a man’s soul; and you will not do it, fathers saw the symbol of the gradual develop- 
and surely I won’t!” menl an d succession of things. By looking 
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through the egg, therefore, metaphorically speak¬ 
ing, a glimpse was to be obtained of the future 
course of events! 

But why was Easter Sunday selected for the 
piece of witchcraft of which that peasant spolce P 
Because at Easter-time, in grey antiquity, a 
heathen German festival was held in honour of 
the goddess Ostara, or Eostre, from whose name 
the word “ Easter " is derived ; and who, as the 
representative of the fertilising sun and of the 
creative powers of Nature in spring, has the egg 
for her emblem. To this very day, we in Germany, 
as well as the country-people in some of the 
northern and eastern counties of England, present 
children about Easter-time with eggs. The little 
ones, in Germany, are- playfully told that a hare 
comes at night to lay those eggs; and on Easter 
morning a jwhitc rabbit is therefore often let run 
out of the room, so as to confirpt them in this 
heretical notion about natural history. Fancy 
bread is then also baited into the shape of a.hare. 
The reason of this custom is that the hare too, 
on account of its prolificacy, was sacred to the 
goddess Ostara—that is, to fruitful Nature. 

When I was told by my young peasant that a 
person, in order to see the future, had to go out 
backwards from church, it meant that he who did 
this turned his face towards the east, where Ostara 
was supposed to dwell; for churches, of old, were 
mostly buili v with their entrances looking westward. 
The sign of disrespect was to show that he who 
made it turned away, for the moment, from the 
Christian religion towards the old pagan creed. 
To look through an egg on the day especially 
devoted to the goddess of spring, wa§ c^fbidered 
a means of investing a person with the power of 
seeing the germ of all things, and thus to forecast 
their development, and to anticipate the future. 

But now about the laughter. Why were we to 
laugh, when looking on Easter Sunday through 
an egg? Here I found that the laughter repre¬ 
sented the smile of Nature in spring : even as 
we still speak of “smiling fields"—in German, 
lachende Felder. I found that at the pagan Easter 
celebrations, a laughing chorus represented that 
smile ; and what is more, that in the Church, in 
the Middle Ages, for many centuries after the 
overthrow of the ancient Wotlan religion, the priest 
on Easter Sunday had first to tell his congregation 
a merry talc, and then to break out into what was 
called an Easter laughter —Ostergeldckter. 

• Putting this and that together, I became aware 
^that, in a superstition apparently devoid of all 
significance, a theory of natural philosophy was 
incrustated—in an inceptive, rudimentary, childish 
form; but a theory, after all, which some wise 
man, some German Druid, may have held in a more 
reasonable shape, as an esoteric science. But is 
it not very strange that the queer piece of Teutonic 


mythology which stuck fast in the young peasant’s 
rtund, apd of which he could not get rid in spite 
of his mechanical knowledge of the catechism, 
should turn out to be a near relation of the doctrine 
of Pasteur; about which, a short time ago, there 
was a passage of arms in the Times between a 
distinguished and a rising man of science, Professor 
Tyndall and Dr. Bastian ? 

When we once have got hold of such a clue, I 
think we shall feel more interested, not only in 
beautiful fairy-tales—which are also a last residue 
of our forefathers’ creed—but even in superstitious 
customs, in which we niay sometimes read very 
surprising thoughts of generations long gone by. 
I, for my part, may say that the more 1 have 
entered into the study of these matters, the more 
I became convinced that it was of no use fighting 
agaii\#t such beliefs by simply calling them 
“rubbish" and “nonsense” — for, somehow, the 
people clung to them as if they felt that there was 
an enchanted poetical treasure hidden therein, 
which it only required a magic wand to raise. I 
then saw that these superstitions will never be 
entirely rooted out until a full scientific treatment 
of them has taken place—until they shall univer¬ 
sally be known to be the last vestiges of a col¬ 
lapsed, but in its time very grand, elaborate, and 
comprehensive mythic system or pagan religion— 
and until the result of such investigation shall have 
become popularised. 

Unconsciously, that peasant had become a 
teacher of tiffine. I had taken a great interest before 
then in the rich folk-lore of our country, which as 
a child I had.heard from the lips of peasant nurses, 
and which 1 afterwards found collected, with such 
remarkable accuracy, in “Grimm’s Tales;” but 
from the casual conversation, 1 began treading my 
way through the labyrinthian maze of tales, quaint 
sayings, and inexplicable customs. Instinctively I 
felt that which an author, who has worked success¬ 
fully to render the labours of the great continental 
authorities on language and mythology accessible 
to the English public, expresses with the felicitous 
language peculiar to him :—“ It might seem 
strange, indeed, that so great a writer as Grimm 
should have spent so much of his precious time 
in collecting his Marcken, if those tales had only 
been intended for the amusement of children. 
When we see a Lyell or Owen pick up pretty Shells 
and stones, we may be sure that, however much little 
girls may admire these pretty things, this was not 
the object which these wise collectors had in view. 
Like the blue and green and rosy sands which 
children play with in the Isle of Wight, these 
tales of the people, which Grimm vfas the first 
to discover and collect, are the detritus of many 
an ancient stratum of thought and language, 
buried deep in the past. They have a scientific 
interest.” 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA. STBBTTON. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

A UK HAVEN. 

We were two hours after time at St. Feter-port; 
and then all was hurry and confusion, for goods and 
passengers had to be landed and embarked for 
Jersey. Tardif, who was afraid of losing the cutter 
which would convey him to Sark, had only time to 
give me the address of a person with whom I could 
lodge until he came to fetch me to his island, and 
then be hastened away to a distant part of the quay. 

I was not sorry that he shojuld miss finding out that 
I had no luggage of any kind with me. '* 

I wis busy enough during the next three days, 
for 1 had everything to buy. The widow with whom 
I was lodging came to the conclusion that I had 
lost all my luggage, and 1 did not try to rdinove the 
false impression. Through her assistance 1 was 
able to procure all I required, without exciting more 
notice and curiosity. My purchases, though they 
were as simple and cheap as 1 could make them, 
drew largely upon my small store of money, and as 
1 saw it dwindling away, whilst I grudged every 
shilling I was obliged to part with, my spirits sank. 

I had never as yet known the dread of being 
short of money, and the new Experience was, 
perhaps, the more terrible to me. There was no 
chaiice of disposing of the costly dress in which 1 
had journeyed, without arousing too much attention 
and running too great a risk. I stayed indoors 
as much as possible, and as the werthcr continued 
cold and gloomy, 1 did not meet many persons 
when I Ventured out into the narrow, foreign- 
looking streets of the town. 

But on the third day, when 1 looked out from 
my window, I saw that the sky had cleared, and 
the sun was shining joyously. It was one of those 
lovely days which come as a lull sometimes in the 
midst of the equinoctial gales, as if they are weary 
of the havoc they have made, an'd are resting with 
folded wings. For the first time 1 saw the little 
island of Sark lying against the eastern sky. The 
whole length of it was visible, from north to south, 
with the waves beating against its headlands, and a. 
fringe of silvery foam girdling it. The sky was of 
a pale blue, as though the rains had washed it as 
well as the earth, and a few filmy clouds were still 
lingering about. The sea beneath was a deeper 
'bluE, with streaks almost like a hoar frost upon it, 
with here and there tints of green, like that of the 
sky at sunset.'* A boat with three white sails, which 
were reflected in the water, was tacking about to ; 
enter the harbour; and a second, with amber sails, | 
was a little way behind, but following quickly in its 
wake. I 


I watched them for a long time. Was either of 
them Tandifs boat ? 

That question was answered in about two hours’ 
time by Tardifs appearance at the house. He lifted 
my little box on to bis broad shoulders, and marched 
away with it, trying vainly to reduce his long strides 
into steps that would suit me, as I walked beside 
him. 1 felt overjoyed that he was come. So long 
as 1 was in Guernsey, when every morning I could 
see the arrival of the packet that had brought me, 
I could not shake off the fear that it was bringing 
some one in pursuit; but in Sark that would be 
all different Besides I felt instinctively that this 
man would protect me, and take my part to the 
very utmost, shpuld any circumstances arise that 
compelled me to appeal to him and trust him with 
my secret I knew nothing of him, but his face 
was stamped with God’s seal of trustworthiness, if 
ever a hunian face was. 

A second man was in the boat when wc reached 
it, and it looked well laden. Tardif made a com¬ 
fortable seat for me amidst the packages, and then 
the sails were unfurled, and we were off quickly out 
of the harbour and on the open sea. 

A low westerly wind was blowing, and fell upon 
the sails with a strong and equal pressure. We 
Tode before it rapidly, skimming over the low crested 
waves almost without a motion. Never before had 
I felt so perfectly secure upon the water. Now 1 
could brurthe freely, with the sense of assured safety 
growing stronger every moment as the coast of 
Guernsey receded on the horizon, and the rocky 
little island grew nearer. As we approached it no 
landing-place was to be seen, no beach or strand. 

An iron-bound coast of sharp and rugged crags 
confronted us, which it seemed impossible to scale. 
At last we cast anchor at the foot of a great cliff, 
rising sheer out of the sea, where a ladder hung 
down the face of the rock for a few feet. A wilder 
or lonelier place I had never seen. Nobody could 
pursue and surprise me here. 

The boatman who was with us climbed up the 
ladder, and kneeling down, stretched out his hand 
to help me, whilst Tardif stood waiting to hold me 
steadily on the damp and slippery rungs. For a 
moment I hesitated, and looked round at the crags, 
and the tossing, restless sea. 

“ I could carry you through the water, mam’zelle,* 
said Tardif, pointing to a hand’s breadth of shingle 
lying between the rocks, “ but you will get wet. It 
; will be better for you to mount up here.” 

| I fastened both of my hands tightly round one of 
j the upper rungs, before lifting my feet from the 
I unsteady prow of the boat. But the ladder once 
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climbed, the rest of the ascent was easy. I walked 
on up a zig-zag path, cut in the face of the cliffj 
until I gained the summit, and sat down to wait for- 
Tardif and his comrade. I could not have fled to 
a securer hiding-place. So long as my money held 
out, I might live as peacefully and safely as any 
fugitive had ever lived. 

For a little while I sat looking out at the wild 
and beautiful scene before me, which no words can 
tell and no fancy picture to those who have never 


opal sea, which lay like a lake between us, sparkling 
and changing every minute under the light of the 
afternoon sun. 

But there was scarcely time for the exquisite 
beauty of this scene to sink deeply into my heart 
just then. Before long 1 heard the tramp of Tar£if 
and his comrade following me; their heavy tread 
sent down the loose stones on the path plunging 
into .the sea. They were both laden with part of 
the boat’s cargo. They stopped to rest for a minute 



"l WAS SITTING THESE ONE EVENING. 1 * 


seen it. The white foam of the waves was'so near, 
that 1 could see the rainbow colours playing through 
the bubbles as the sun shone on them. Below the 
clear water lay a girdle of sunken rocks, pointed as 
needles, and with edges as sharp as swords, around 
which the waves fretted ceaselessly, drawing silvery 
■lines about their notched and dented ridges. The 
cliffs ran up precipitously from the sea, carved 
grotesquely over their whole surface into strange 
and fantastic shapes; whilst the golden and grey 
lichens embroidered them richly, and bright sea- 
flowers, and stray tufts of grass, lent them the most 
vivid and gorgeous hues. Beyond the channel, 
against the clear western sky, lay the island of 
Guernsey, rising like a purple mountain out of the 


or two at the spot where I had sat down, and the 
.other boatman began talking earnestly to Tardif 
in his patois, of which I did not understand a word. 
Tardif’s face was very grave and sad, indescribably 
so; and before he turned to me and spoke, 1 knew 
it was some sorrowful catastrophe he had to tell. 

“You see how smooth it is, mam’zeUe,” he 
said —“ how dear and beautiful—down below 
us, where the waves are at play like little whi* 
children? 1 love them, but they are cruel and 
treacherous. Whilst I was away there was an 
accident down yonder, just beyond these rocks. 
Our doctor, and two gentlemen, and a sailor went 
out from our little bay below, and shortly after therp 
came on a thick darkness, with heavy rain, and 
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they were all lost, every one of them! Poor Renouf, 
he was a good friend of mine. And our doctor 
tool If I had been here, maybe I might ,have 
persuaded them not to brave it.” 

It was a sad story to hear, yet just then I did not 
pay great attention to it. I was too much engrossed 
in my own difficulties and trouble. So far as my 
experience goes, I believe the heart is more open 
to other people’s sorrows when it is free from 
burdens of its own. I was glad when Tardif took 
up his load again and turned his back upon the sea. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

WILL IT DO? 

Tardif walked on before me towards a low thatched 
cottage, standing at the back of a small farm-yard. 
There was no other dwelling in sight, and even the 
sea was not visible from it. It'was sheltered by 
the steep slope of a hill rising behind, and looked 
upon another slope covered with gorse-bushes; a 
very deep and narrow ravine ran down farom it to 
the hand-breadth of shingle which I had seen from 
the boat. A more solitary place I could not have 
imagined ; no sign of human life, or its neighbour¬ 
hood, betrayed itself; overhead was a vast dome of 
sky, with a few white-winged sea-gulls flitting across 
it, and uttering their low wailing cry. The roof of 
sky and the two round outlines of the little hills, 
and the deep dark ravine, the end of which was 
unseen, formed the whole of the view before me. 

I felt chilled a little as I followed Tardif down 
into the dell. He glanced bade, with grate search¬ 
ing eyes, scanning my face carefully. I tried to 
smile, with a very faint, wan smile, I suppose, for 
the lightness had fled from my Spirits, and my 
heart was heavy enough, God knows. 

“ Will it not do, mam’zellc ?" he asked anxiously 
and with his slow, solemn utterance; “it is not a 
place that will do for a young lady like you, is it? I 
should have counselled you to go on to Jersey, where 
there is more life and gaiety ; it is my home, but 
for you it will be nothing but a dull prison.” 

“ No, no," I answered, as the recollection of the 
prison I had fled from flashed across me; “ it is a 
very pretty place and very safe ; by-and-by I shall 
like it as much as you do, Tardif.” 

The house was a low, picturesque building, with 
thick walls of stone and a thatched roof, which had 
two little dormer windows in it; but at the most 
sheltered end, farthest from the ravine that led down 
to the sea, there had been built a small square room 
of brick-work. As we entered the fold-yard, Tardif 
pointed this room out to me as mine. 

“I built it,”he said softly,“for my poor little 
wife; I brought the bricks over from Guernsey in 
my own boat, and laid nearly every one of them 
with my own hands ; she died in it, mam’zelle. 
Please God, you nib he both happy and safe there!” 

We steppe^ directly from the stone causeway of 


the yard into the farm-house kitchen—the only 
sitting-room in the house except my own. It was 
exquisitely dean, with that spotless and scrupulous 
cleanliness which appears impossible in houses 
where there arc carpets and curtains, and papered 
walls. An old woman, very little and bent, and 
dressed in an odd and ugly costume, met us at the 
door, dropping a curtsey to me, and looking at me 
with dim, watery eyes. I was about to speak to her 
when Tardif bent down his head, and put his mouth 
to her ear, shouting to her with a loud voice, but in 
their peculiar jargon, of which 1 could not make out 
a single word. 

“ My poor mother is deaf," he said to me, “ very 
deaf; neither can she speak English. Most of the 
young people in Sark can talk in English a little, 
but she is old and too deaf to learn. She has only 
once been off the island.” 

I looked at her, wondering for a moment what she 
could have to think of; but with an intelligible 
gesture of welcome, she beckoned me into my own 
room. The aspect of it was somewhat dreary; the 
walls were of bare plaster but dazzlingly white, with 
one little black silhouette of a woman’s head hanging 
in a common black frame over the low, open hearth, 
on which a fire of sea-weed was smouldering, with 
a quantity of grey ashes round the small centre of 
smoking embers. There was a little round table, 
uncovered but as white as snow, and two chairs, 
one of them an arm-chair, and furnished with 
cushions. A four-post bedstead, with curtains of 
blue and white check, occupied Llie larger portion 
of the floor. 

It was not a luxurious apartment, and for an 
instant Hycould* hardly realise the fact that it was 
to be my home for an indefinite period. Some 
efforts had evidently been made to give it a look 
of welcome, homely as it was. A pretty china tea¬ 
cup and saucer, with a plate or two to match, were 
set out on the deal table, and the cushioned arm¬ 
chair had been drawn forward to the hearth. I sat 
down in it, and buried my face in my hands think¬ 
ing, till Tardif knocked at the door, and carried in 
my trunk. 

“ Will it do, mam’zelle ?” he asked, “ will it do ?” 
‘ “ It will do Very nicely, Tardif,” I answered; “ but 
however am I to talk to your mother if she does 
not know English ?" 

“ Mam’zelle,” he said, as he uncorded my trunk, 
“you must order me as you would a servant. 
Through the winter I shall always be at hand; and 
you will soon be used to us and our ways, and we 
shall be used to you and your ways. I will do my 
best for you, mam’zelle; trust me, I will study to 
do my best, and make you very liappy here. I will 
be ready to take you away Whenever you desire to 
go. Look upon me as your hired servant.” 

He waited upon me all the evening, but with a 
quick attention to my wants, which I had never 
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met with in any hired servant It was not un¬ 
familiar to me, for in my own country I had often 
been served only by men ; and especially during my- 
girlhood, when I had lived far away in the country, 
upon my father’s sheep-walk. I knew it was Tardif 
who fried the fish which came in with my tea; and 
when the night closed in, it was he who trimmed 
the oil-lamp and brought it in, and drew the check 
curtains across the low casement, as if there were 
prying eyes to see me on the opposite bank. 

Then a deep stillness crept over the solitary place 
—a stillness strangely deeper than that even of the 
daytime. The wail of the sea-gulls died away, and 
the few busy cries of the farmyard ceased ; the only 
sound that broke the silence was a muffled, hollow 
boom which came up the ravine from the sea. 

Before nine o’clock Tardif and his mother had 
gone up-staijs to their rooms in the thatch ; and I 
lay wearied but sleepless in my bed, listening to 
these dull, faint, ceaseless murmurs, as a child 
listens to the sound of Wie sea in a shell. ( 1Yas it 
possible that it was I, myself, the Olivia who had 
been so loved and cherished in her girlhood, and 
so hated and tortured in later years, who i?as come 
to live under a fisherman's roof, m an island, the 
name of which I barely knew four days ago ? 

1 fell asleep at last, yet I awoke early ; but not 
so early that the other inmates of the cottage were 
not up, and about their day’s work. It was my 
wish to wait l^pon myself, and so diminish the cost 
of living with these secluded people; but I found 
it was not to be so ; Tardif waited upon me assi¬ 
duously, as well as his deaf mother. The old woman 
would not suffer me to do any work in my own room, 
but put me quietly upon one side when I began to 
make my bed. Fortunately I had plenty of sewing 
to employ myself in; for I had taken care not to 
waste money by buying ready-made clothes. 

The equinoctial gales came on again fiercely the 
day after I had reached Sark ; and I stitched away 
from morning till night, trying to fix my thoughts 
upon my mechanical work. 

When the first week was over, Tardif’s mother 
came to me at a time when her son was away out 
of doors, with a purse in her fingers, and by very 
plain signs made me understand that.it Was time 
I paid the first instalment of my debt to her for 
board and lodging. I was anxious about my money. 

No agreement had been made between us as to 
what I was to pay. I laid a sovereign down upon 
Ae table, and the old woman looked at it carefully, 
and with a pleased expression ; but she put it in 
her purse, and walked away with it, giving me no 
change. N ot that I altogether expected any change •, 
they provided me with everything I needed, and 
waited upon me with very careful service ; yet 
now I could calculate exactly how long I should 
be safe in this refuge, and the calculation gave roe 
great uneasiness. In a few months I should find 


myself still in need of refuge, but without the 
means of paying for it What would become of 
me then ? 

Very slowly the winter wore on. How shall I 
describe the peaceful monotony, the dull, lonely 
safety of those dark days and long nights ? I had 
been violently tossed from a life of extreme trouble 
and peril into a profound, unbroken, sleepy security. 

At first the sudden change stupefied me ; but after 
a while there came over me an uneasy restlessness, 
a longing to get away from the silence and solitude, 
•even if it were into insecurity and danger. 1 began 
to wonder how the world beyond the little island 
was going on. No news reached us from without. 

Sometimes for weeks together it was impossible 
for an open boat to cross over to Guernsey ; even 
wherf a cutter accomplished its voyage out and in, 
no letters could arrive for me. The season was so far 
advanced when I went to Sark, that those visitors 
who had been spending a portion of the summer 
there had Already taken their departure, leaving 
the islanders to themselves. They were sufficient 
for themselves ; they and their own affairs formed 
the world. Tardif would bring home almost daily 
little scraps of news about the other families 
scattered about Sark; but of the greater affairs of 
life in other countries he could tell me nothing. 

Yet why should I call these greater affairs ? Each 
| to himself is the centre of the world. It was a 
more important thing to me that I was safe, than 
that the freedom of England itself should be secure. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

• ’ JOO MUCH ALONE. 

Yet looking back upon that time, now it is past, and 
has “ rounded itself into that perfect star I saw not 
when I dwelt therein,” it would be untrue to repre¬ 
sent myself as in any way unhappy. At times I 
wished earnestly that I had been born among these 
people, and could live for ever among them. 

By degrees I discovered that Tardif led a some¬ 
what solitary life himself, even in this solitary island, 
with its scanty population.. There was an ugly 
church standing in as central and prominent a 
-situation as possible, but Tardif and his mother did 
not frequent it. They belonged to a little knot of 
dissenters, who met for worship in a small room, 
when Tard'f generally took the lead. For this 
reason a sort of coldness existed between him and 
the larger portion of his fellow-islanders. 

But there was a second and more important cause 
of estrangement. He had married an Englishwoman 
many years ago, much to the astonishment and 
disappointment of his neighbours ; and since her 
death he had held himself aloof from all the good 
women who would have been glad enough to under¬ 
take the task of consoling him for her loss. Tardif, 
therefore, was left very much to himself in his 
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isolated cottage; and his mother's deafness caused 
her also to be no very great favourite with any of 
the gossips of the island. It was so difficult to 
make her understand anything that could not be 
expressed by signs, that no one except her son 
attempted to tell her the small topics of the day. 

All this told upon me, and my standing among 
them. At first 1 met a few curious glances as I 
roamed about the island; but my dress was as poor 
and plain as any of theirs, and I suppose there was 
nothing in my appearance, setting aside my dress, 
which could attract them. 

I learned afterwards that Tardif had said my 
name was OUivier, and they jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that I belonged to a family of that name 
in Guernsey; this shielded me from the curiosity 
which might otherwise have been troublesome and 
dangerous. I was nobody but a poor young woman 
from Guernsey, who was lodging in the spare foom 
of Tardif’s cottage. 

I set myself to grow used to their made of life, 


treasures of sculpture; and about them all the 
clear lucid water swelling and tossing, throwing 
oyer them sparkling sheets of foam. And the 
brilliant tone of the golden and saffron lichens, 
and the delicate tint of the grey and silvery ones, 
stealing about the bosses, and angles, and curves 
of the rocks, as if the rain, and the wind, and the 
frost had spent their whole power there to produce 
artistic effects. I say my memory paints it again 
for me; but it is only a memory, a shadow that 
my mind sees; and how can I describe to you 
L a shadow ? When words are but phantoms them¬ 
selves, how can I use them to set forth a phantom ? 

Whenever the grandeur of the cliffs had wearied 
n\e, as one grows weary sometimes of too long 
and, too close a study of what is great, there was 
a little, enclosed, quiet graveyard that lay in the 
very lap of the island, where I could go for rest. 
It was a small patch of ground, a God’s acre, shut 
in on all sides by high hedge-rows, which hid 
every view from sight, except that of the heavens 


and if possible to become so useful to them that 
when my money was all spent they might be willing 
to keep me with them ; for I shrank from the 
thought of the time when 1 must be thrust out of 
this nest, lonely rtnd silent as it was. As the long 
dismal nights of winter set in, with the wind 
sweeping across the island for several days together 
with a dreary, monotonous moan which never 
ceased, I generally sat by their fire; for I had 
nobody but Tardif to talk to, and now and then 
there arose an urgent need within me “o listen to 
some friendly voice, and to hear my own in reply. 

There were then only two books in the house, 
the Bible and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” both of' 
them in French; and I had not learned French 
beyond the few phrases necessary for travelling. 
But Tardif began to teach me that, and also to 
mend fishing nets, which 1 persevered in, though ] 
the twine cut my fingers. Could I by any means 
make myself useful to them ? 

As the spring came on half my dulness vanished. 
Sark was more beautiful in its cliff scenery than 
anything I had ever seen, or could have imagined. 
Why cannot 1 describe it to you P I have but to 
close my eyes, and my memory paints it for me in 
my brain, with its innumerable islets engirdling it, as 
if to ward off its busy, indefatigable enemy, the sea. 

The long sunken reefs, lying below the water' 
at high tide, but at the ebb stretching like forti¬ 
fications about it, as if to make of it a sure strong¬ 
hold in the sea. The strange architecture' and 
catering of the rocks, with faces and crowned heads 
but half obliterated upon them; the lofty arches, 
with columns of fret-work bearing them ; the pin¬ 
nacles, and sharp spires ; the fallen masses heaped 


brooding over it. Nothing was to 1>e seen but the 
long mossy mounds above the dead, and the great, 
warm, sunny dome rising above them. Even the 
church was not there, for it was built in another 
spot, and had a few graves of its own scattered 
about it. 

I was sitting there one evening in the early 
spring, after the sun had dipped below the line 
of the high hedge-row, though it was still shining 
in level rays through it. No sound hifCl disturbed 
the deep silence for a long time, except the twit¬ 
tering of birds among the branches ; for up here 
even the sea could not be heard when it was calm. 

I suppose my face was sad, as most human faces 
are apt tfc be when the spirit is busy in its citadel, 
and has left the outworks of the eyes and mouth 
to themseVcs. So I was sitting quiet, with my 
hands clasped about my knees, and my face bent 
down, when a grave low voice at my side startled 
me back to consciousness. Tardif was standing 
beside me, and looking down upon me with a world 
of watchful anxiety in his deep eyes. 

“ You are sad, mam’zelie,” he said ; “ too sad for 
one so young as you are.” 

“ Oh! everybody is sad, Tardif,” I answered; 

“ there is a great deal of trouble for every one in 
this world. You are often very sad indeed.” 

“ Ah ! but I have a cause,” he said. “ Mam’zelle 
docs qot know that she is sitting on the grave of 
my litfle wife.” 

He knelt down beside it as he spoke, and laid ' 
his hand gently on the green turf. I would have 
risen, but he would not let me. 

“No,” he said, “sit still, mam’zelle. Yes, you 
would have loved her, poor little soul! She was 


against the base of the cliffs, covered with sea- an Englishwoman, like you, only not a lady; a 
weed, and worn out of all form, yet looking like pretty little English girl, so little I could carry her 
the fragments of some great temple, with its like a baby. None of my people took to her, and 
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she was very lonely, like you again; and she pined 
and laded away, just quietly, never saying one word 
against them. No, no, mam'zelle, I like to see you 
here. This is a favourite place with you, and it 
gives me pleasure. 1 ask myself a hundred times a 
day—Is there anything 1 can do to make my young 
lady happy ? Tell me what 1 can do. more than I 
have done." 

“ There is nothing, Tardif,” I answered, “ nothing 
whatever. If you see me sad sometimes, lake no 
notice of it, for you can do no more for me than you 
are doing. As it is you are almost the only friend, 
perhaps the only true friend, I have in the world," 

“ May God be true to me only as I am true to 
you,” he said solemnly, while his dark skin flushed 
and his eyes kindled. 1 looked at him closely. A 
more honest face one could never see, and his keen 
blue eyes met my gaze steadfastly. Heavy-hearted 
as I was jult then, I could not help but- smile, and 
all his .face brightened, as the sea at its dullest 
brightens suddenly under a stray gleam of sunshine. 

Without another word we rose to our feet, and 
stood side by side for a minute, looking down on 
the little grave beneath us. I would haye gladly 
changed places then with the lonely English girl, 
who had pined away in this remote island. 

After that short, silent pause, we went slowly 
homewards along the quiet, almost solitary lanes. 
Twice we met a fisherman, with his creel and nets 
across his shoulders, who bade us good night; but 
no one else crossed our path. 

It was a profound monotony, a seclusion I should 
not have had courage to face wittingly. But I had 
been led into it, and I dared not quit it. How long 
was it to last ? 

* / 

A day came after the winter storms, early in 
March, with all the strength and sweetness of spring; 
though there was sharpness enough in the air to 
make my veins tingle. The sun was shining with 
so much heat, that I might be out of doors all 
day under the shelter of the rocks, in the warm, 
southern nooks where the daisies were growing. 
The birds sang more blithely than they had ever 
done before; a lark overhead, flinging down his 
triumphant notes: a thrush whistling clearly in a 
hawthorn bush hanging over the cliff; and the cry 
of the gulls flitting about the rocks ; I could hear 
them all at the same moment, with the deep, quiet 
tone of the sea sounding below their gay music. 

Tardif was going to fish, and I had helpeff him 
jO pack his basket. Fram my niche in the rocks I 
could see him getting out of the harbour, and he 
had caught a glimpse of me, and stood up in his 
boat, hare-headed, bidding me good-bye. I began 
to sing before he was quite out of hearing, for he 
paused upon his oars listening, and had given 
me a joyous shout, and waved his hat round his 
head, when he was sure it was 1 who was singing. 


Nothing could be plainer than that he had gone 
away more glad at heart than he had been all the 
winter, simply because he believed that I was grow¬ 
ing lighter-hearted. I could not help laughing, yet 
being touched and softened at the thought of his 
pleasure. What a good fellow he was! I had 
proved him by this time, and knew him to be one‘of 
the truest, most unselfish men on God’s earth. 

How good a thing it was that I had met with 
him that wild night last October, when 1 had fled 
like one fleeing from a bitter slavery 1 For a 
few minutes my thoughts hovered about that old, 
’miserable, evil time ; but 1 did not care to ponder 
over past troubles. It was easy to forget them to¬ 
day, and I would forget them. 1 plucked the daisies, 
and listened almost drowsily to the birds and the 
sea, £nd felt aU through me the delicious light and 
heat of the sun. Now and then I lifted up my eyes, 
to wafch Tardif tacking about on the water. 

There were several boats, but I kept his in sight, 
by the hejp of a queer-shaped patch upon one 
sail. 1 wished lazily for a book, but 1 should not 
have read it if I had had one. I was taking into 
my heart the loveliness of the spring day. 

By twelve o’clock I knew my dinner would be 
ready, and I had been out in the fresh air long 
enough to be quite ready for it. Old Mrs. Tardif 
would be looking out for me impatiently, that she 
might get the meal over, and the things cleared 
away, and order restored in her dwelling. So I 
quilted my warm nook with a feeling of regret, 
though I kn<pr 1 could return to it in an hour. 

But one can never return to anything that is 
once left. When we look for it again, even though 
the place may remain, something has vanished 
from it which can never come back. I never 
returned to my spring day upon the cliffs of Sarlc. 

A little crumbling path led round the rock and 
along the edge of the ravine. I chose it because 
from it 1 could see all the fantastic shore, bending 
in a semicircle towards the isle of Breckhou, with 
tiny, untrodden bays, covered at this hour with only 
glittering ripples, and with all the soft and tender 
shadows of the head-lands falling across them. 

I had but to look straight below me, and I could 
see long tresses of sea-weed floating under the 
surface of the sea. Both my head and my footing 
were steady, for I had grown accustomed to giddy 
heights and venturesome climbing. 

I walked on "slowly, casting many a reluctant 
glance behind me at the calm waters, with the boats 
gliding among the islets. 

I was just giving my last look to them when ’be 
loose stones on the crumbling path gave way under 
my tread, and before 1 could recover ipy foot-hold 
1 found myself slipping down the almost perpen¬ 
dicular face of the cliff, and vainly clutching at every 
bramble and tuft of grass growing in its clefts, 
am or aunu thx sixth. 
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AT THE DIAMOND FIELDS. 

BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 


IN SIX FACETS—FACET THE THIRD, 


IN SEARCH 

,0 we dug, too, long and very 
patiently. Seventh and eighth 
day arrived—no “finds;" on 
the tenth day towards sundown, 
there came a shout, “ Hurrah!” 
I proceeded to our sorting table, 
and there, suirounded by a 
number of admiring diggers, 
la^ the little stranger. The 
cradle was now stopped, having been rocked 
so long in anticipation, for you must under¬ 
stand that while in England we generally put 
the baby into the cradle to be rocked, in th& Dia¬ 
mond Fields the cradle is rocked to find the baby. 

The English cradle needs not description from 
my pen; the cradle of the digger is however dif¬ 
ferent ; it consists of a rude contrivance for washing 
the gravel, and cleaning the pebbles from sand, 
clay, etc., so that a diamond may be easily dis¬ 
tinguished—when you have the good fortune to 
come across it. 

A long burst of conversation followed the find. 
Its size and value were discussed, and its merits as 
to colour, water, weight, and probable value gone 
into by all present, till it was resolved that for the 
present we would rest from our labours and proceed 
to inaugurate the coming among us. of the welcome 
stranger. ’ 

We all then adjourned to our tent to pledge a 
toast in “Cape smoke” (bad brqn^y), “that it 
might prove the first-born to a large family." 

What the diamond said to our inquiries I have 
already noted, and then in the following simple Lan¬ 
guage we were entertained with its history. 

“ Far--far up this river Vaal, among the rocks, 
in ages past, 1 remember when I first saw the light 
of the sun. Then this river was much grander than 
it is now. You saw those coloured hills, tinted 
golden in the morning sun: amidst their purple 
shadows I for a long time found my dwelling— 
washed every season for some distance down the 
stream, until this time, and unto this spot. For 
nine months every year the ground now becomes 
parched, no rain falls, and this river dwindles into 
a mere brook; children ford it easily; then the 
summer comes, with its fearful storms, its vivid 
lightnings and terrible thunders, tearing the rocks 
asunder, and converting the quiet murmuring 
brooks into roaring torrents. Then heavy boulder 
stones are hurled madly along the streams, the 
gravel and I in common are driven from place to 
place, then impetuously hunted into some corner of 
shelter until the next season. See the quiet stream 
sow: look at its upper banks, extending at least a 
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mile across: that was once the river-bed." So 
saying it became silent. 

Yes, it was quite true; the river, when those 
diamonds and pebbles were brought down, must 
have been a grand stream, extending a consider¬ 
able width across. The nature of the rocks over 
which it passes is volcanic, of an extinct age; or in 
other words, the surface of the earth has been rent 
apart, and molten rock poured up from below, 
flowing over and covering the surface for miles. 
Through this stone in places has the river worn it¬ 
self a channel, although the rock itself is almost 
as hat'd as granite. The district has always been 
referred to as unproductive, even uninteresting, 
both to traveller and geologist; and was con¬ 
sidered unworthy of investigation. 

The- tract of wild, dusty, and sterile country 
now occupied by the Diamond Fields had actually 
been offered, and ostensibly sold, for a mere trifle, 
and the nominal holders—the adjacent Dutch 
Boers—were so careless about its possession that 
the first diamonds were discovered and they could 
show no title-deeds of ownership, nor were the 
bounds known of the property alleged to hau: been 
purchased. So, until,within the last few months 
many portions of the fields, like “IDm Tiddler’s" 
ground, furnished diamonds for the mere picking-up. 

Now the whole of the “diamondiferous” soil 
belongs to the British, who have decided the boun¬ 
daries by making themselves neighbours, and 
claim'i 'g the fields. 


FACET THE FOURTH.—I GO TO PNIEL. 

But to my story. I took my diamond to Pniel. 
Pniel is the central of the camps. It was the 
largest, but, owing*to the migratory ideas of diggers, 
soon became in common with others deserted. 
Nevertheless, at the time 1 refer to it had some very 
large and important stores, and boasted of an hotel 
and police station. After about five hours’ ride 
over a stdny road we terminated our jo It 

was late in the day, and necessary therefore to seek 
shelter at the hotel; to the hotel we proceeded 
accordingly. 

After a refreshing bath in the river, the dinner v 
bell rang; it was just beginning to get dusk. 'Vf'e 
made our way to the “ dining hall.” I have no 
doubt that will call to your mind a magni¬ 
ficent chamber, lined with tapestry maybe',"a table 
laid with .taste, tropical fruits, and delicacies of 
every description, and suggestive of Oriental luxury 
at every turn. Nothing of the kind ; the hotel in 
question was part of a store where you could pur- 
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chase tin-tacks or silver watches, and any article drilled through the centre of each of the scale-pans 
of intermediate value. While our worthy host was to better secure the wires (Fig. 2 ). 
heading the table, it was not uncommon for his A tumbler three-quarters filled with water (rain- 
attention to be divided between his guests and -a water by preference) is placed in such a position 
casual digger in the “ shop" requiring paraffin oil that the stone can be allowed to fall in with the wire, 
for his lamp, or some other commodity equally Of course the counter-balance makes it hang 
essential to digger-life, all of which could be got at suspended about half-way down the tumbler, and 
the hotel. The “hall" was a room about the size the question is now put, “ What are you?" The 
of a cow-shed, and much of the same build, only science of the answer is simple. Is it heavier 
erected principally of canvas. Plaster it had none; or lighter than water, and how much ? Every 
where bricks were, there they showed their honest substance has a relative weight to water, and the 
faces, and the timbers like the inhabitants boasted relation, called also “ specific gravity,” is an almost 
of their genuine rough appearance. The dinner, unerring test of the nature of the substance in com- 
was served to four-and-twenty diggers, regular parison. So certain is the evidence that the 
diggers—red shirts, etc. etc.—from top to toe—and practical mode of the jeweller is, after trying every 
consisted of soup, meat, bread, and sometimes simple means of testing a diamond, or other 
pudding or pastry. Vegetables even here were at precious stone, to take its “specific gravity;" he 
a premium, but generally some were provided for would risk his name and fortune on the results. . 
dinner. After dinner tlicic was nothing to do but The relation of diamond is 3 $, of ruby 4 T * 0 , of 
go to bed, and being tired I soon found repose in quartz, agate, chalcedony, jasper, etc., 2 / ff times 
sleep. heavier than water. So the question resolves itself 

Next morning, rising by day-break, I sketched in through the medium of figures : “ How many shot 
my mind a representation of this important “camp'' will cause the stone to overcome the counter- 
or “ town.'' Imagine a builder’s yard on the banks balance in the water, or displace its equivalent of 
of the Thames, wiLh woik-shops on each side of a water?” . 

central mad down to the water. You have then a very Here is the solution. We have in the left pan 
’fair idea of the town and its stores; outside these 21 shot; it takes 6 to balance the scales in the 
buildings are all descriptions of articles—picks, water:— 

shovels, ploughs, cradles, and timbers- in short, all 21 shot is the weight of the stone in air, 

that is necessary to buikl a house, or dig for dia- 6 „ „ „ of the water displaced ; 

monds. You may then picture large embankment 21 divided by 6 informs us that the former is 
works going on at the rivet-side, giving employ- 3 i times greater or heavier than the latter. The 
menl to some two or three thousand men; this answer is, "Jam a diamond" If 5 shot only had 

woulcl repi esent the diggings. been required, 21 divided by 5 equals 4 jY, or ruby. 

l’mcl was perhaps the most advanced in civili- I gathered my few necessaries together, and the 
sation of all the camps. It boasted of several following mOrnjpg proceeded again by passenger 
doctors, lawyers, and many learned men in other cart to another important camp, “ Du Toit’s Pan." 
sciences. Shall I tell you how they interrogated This is an exceedingly interesting locality, and is 
my diamond ? now much larger and more important than at the 

Well, it was ns follows ; the question put was, time of which I am writing Here the diamonds 
“Arc you genuine?’ are unearthed apparently from their natural rock, 

They dul it thus ; and, reader, if you will ask the and it is believed that this is the actual parent of 

same question, a genuine diamond always gives a their formation. The size and quality of the gems 

similar answer. _ from this locality are superior to any others yet 

discovered, and— which is, of very great practical 
taCf.t hie fifth. —HOW MY DIAMOND SPOKE, importance—they are more equally and plentifully 

They procured a small pair of scales, and weights- distributed by nature in the soil or rock, 
being scarce, provided a number of shot of fine There is every reason to suppose that this rock 
quality. Two pieces of thin wire were employed, is the residue of some extinct volcano—in fact its 
of equal weight, one placed in the left-hand pan of ash ; only the volcanic substance «as forced up as 
the scales, the other wound around the stone under a hard, compact stone, which through ages of ex¬ 
interrogation, with an end projecting about three posurc has become this “rotten substance.” It is 
inches as shown in \he accompanying sketch quite certain no river has brought the large dia- 
j(F»g. 1 ). monds heue—there is no evidence of flood; the 

The stone was next attached to the opposite or wind could not blow them to the locality; they 
right-hand pan by the wire, and shot placed in the must either have been shed like tears from heaven, 
other pan to counter-balance it. or have been formed in the present positions. 

To facilitate the opbration, it is usual to have the At Du Toit’s Pan is the “house once plastered 
whole apparatus suspended on a stand, and a hole with diamonds." 
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The proprietor of the house, Mr. Webb, kindly 
conducts you round the building, which has been 
well scraped for other diamonds, but without suc¬ 
cess. Curious that Nature should thus disclose her 
secrets I By accident a diamond was found in the 
plaster of this mud house; the neighbourhood, most 
unpromising otherwise, was searched, and with the 


lock,” no “ Chatwood’s safe ” is necessary to gfiard 
the acquired wealth from dishonest hands. Such 
is life on the Diggings. 

FACET THE SIXTH.—HOME. 

Once more to the road; but this time the order 
goes forth, Home. After twelve months’absence 


before-described results; every day determines ! what pleasant thoughts come tumbling over the heels 
new features and larger of each other at this 

“ finds ” in this curious ' i 1 ■ 1 - ■ 1 11 ■■■■■■— magic word! Old friends 

formation. If the rock Fig. >. and faces, home scenes, 

proves equally rich in home comforts, but 

gems at aU places where more than all, the re- 

it exists, as at present & UH membrance of the home 

there is every probabi- I Rfl fireside and its associa- 

lity to infer, there must __ J|_ jU _ tions. Within a few 

be an unknown limit 0—• months, and the Dia- 

to the future yields. n * H Ji mond Fields will be a 

Thousands of miles of l\ ,, H / \ thing of the past, and 

the country are co- / \ I \ amidst a listening co¬ 
vered with the rork / \ jfl / \ cle of friends 1 shall 

formation, and already L\ JH - / \ ‘be relating dangers 

enterprising diggers fiw H gs and adventures that 

have dug thirty and now are incidents nc- 

forty feet deep, to find, * tyli — —-- cessary to daily cxist- 

as they describe it, , |fl BtsS SSriji cnee. 

"the deeper they go, sul IPj 1 heard an old colo’ 

the better and larger |i I$rj||n 6 j|| nist once say that those 

the diamonds.” The II I i'lil iff Him who visited SouthAfrica 

estimated yield from came disgusted with the 

this locality—Du Toit’s country, hut invariably 

Pan, De Beer's Farm, went away delighted. I 

etc.—is nearly thirty j-, B _ 2 _ can vouch for the truth 

thousand pounds per HEQ ,. t AR forms. of the remark in my 

week. own * B ? a H journal of 

The interior of the experience. How‘ rc- 

once “jewelled house” YlWa 7 gretfully I left its sunny 

is now employed as a shores, and bade fare- 

" diamond office;” let Octahedron. Modified Octahedron. Dodecahedron, well to its hospitable 

us step in. /^s\ « people,! well remember. 

“ 1 want to sell this,” s j^j j Jr vjy r^\ No, I would not say 

says one of the inmates, irregular forms. good-bye: some day— 

who like ourselves, with Fig. 3 . but I must not antici- 

hat in hand, is evidently cafe diamonds in the rough, drawn from specimens pate, 
only a casual The sub- found at the fields. As to my companion, 

ject referred to is a dia- I brought it home, I 

mond about the size of a small nut; in less time I showed it to the savants here. They understood 


REGULAR FORMS. 


Octahedron. 


jff 


Modified Octahedron. 


Dodecahedron* 


IRRBGULAH FORMS. 


than I write this-the tiny scales are dawn, and the 
stone weighed. 

“ Twelve carats, under,” replies the gentleman in 
office "two hundred and fifty pounds?” 

“No, can’t sell it.” 

..Next, a packet of small stones, in all amounting 
to twenty carats; one hundred pounds is taken—a 
roll of Dutch notes, enough to fill a hat, is handed 
to the seller, and the packet sealed, one hundred 
pounds being written outside. The nigger in atten¬ 
dance places it in a sack where there arc perhaps 
hundreds of others, and yet at night no " Chubb’s 


its language; they read all that I have related 
to you in its countenance. 

We parted, alas 1 1 could not afford to keep it. 

1 eventually entrusted it to Mr. Streeter; he forth¬ 
with had it cut, and it immediately found gotjd' 
society. > 

Reader, if you should go to a bait in the neigh* 
bourhood of Belgravia, look out for a fair young lady, 
and on her snow-white breast you may see a glisten¬ 
ing gem snugly peering out of a bed of sister 
jewels; that's my companion—pay it and its pos¬ 
sessor every respect 
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THE STOKER OF THE MEG^ERA. 

BV UER.YUJ MASSEY. 



AFE, once more, in Old England: 
That Heaven of a Sailor’s dream 1 
No place like jolly Old England, 

For a fellow to blow off llie steam. 


Bad luck to the lubbers who sent us to die, 
Or live on four ounces a-day ; 

Running us out betwixt sea and sky 
In that devil-may-care of a way ! 


Vol. V.—Nitw Sp.hirc. 
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All who ever had sailed in her 
Found the Megcera unlucky. 

The stoutest of hearts would have quailed in 
her; 

She was miserable and mucky. 

Curses enough to sink her, 

If curses can ding, she bore : 

She was rusted, rotten, rat-forsaken, 

Cankered and curst to the core. 

Why did I sail f Well, you see, Sir, 
Somehow, a way we have got, 

To stick to onr duty, nor shirk it 
Tho’ we chance to draw a bad lot. 

Some big-wig aloft overlooked the Ship, 

It wasn’t for us to complain. 

And so, all round, ’twas a stiff upper lip, , 

If we never saw England again. 

i 

I think God Almighty picked the weather, 
From QueenstoWn to the Cape : ■ 

Yet strive as we might to pull together, 

We never got things ship-shape: 

And you cas^jjbt a look in the eyes of some 
Who wew&arried, that tried not to tell 
Tales of the heart that had gone back home 
With last blessing and long farewell. 

But you keep a Sailor's soul from spring¬ 
ing 

And cresting the wave on his ^ay, 

Any more than the Lark will be kept from 

sthgfag * 1 

Eveh m'd&4&wn .of the day, 

When Batths loose the flood of‘its..strife 
For a worf^tb he drdwtied in its wave, 

And he, andbi* mate, and his young, out of 
life 

Will be swept, with their nest for a grave. 

Eleven days after we left the Cape, 

Masi^higb our troubles ran. 

The Shadow still following us took shape— 
Onthat day we lost a man, 

And the fellows said that in taking his trip 
Td^e bottom, he sent hft foot thro' 

The 'thin frail' side of the hrtten old ship, 

For us to follow him too! 

The next we sprang a leak; in the hold 
Were two feet of water already! 

A gale had' risen ; the old craft rolled 
As if with her drinking unsteady. 

Three .days we pumped, and swore, and 
prayed, 

And it seemed a waste of breath; 

Three days a lively game wc played 
At hide-and-seek with Death ! 


’Twas “ Scottie,” who crawl’d by himself at 
night, 

Under the bunkers to kecks 
With his head down one big hole, and his 
light 

Down another, he found the leak. 

And we lookt, and we saw a sight in the gloom 
Made us hold our breath for a space : 

Wide open, there stood the door of doom ; 
Death close to us, face to face l 

The water sprang like a plug in the street, 
When the force is oh at the main : 

With such a geyser under our feet, 

No wonder we pumped in vain. 

* And tu^she lurched the waters rolled 
With the noise of a sea inside 
A sound that made your blood run cold. 

And we found her iron hide 

As full of holes as the sponge you wring 
Honey-corab’d thro’ and thro 1 ! 

You couldn’t patch the infernal thing, 

For she wouldn't hold a screw: 

Her mast’s, whole weight on a rotten plate 
Of the ’bulging bottom ! And we 
Were sixteen hundred miles from land, 

On an island-less, sail-less sea. 

1 once knew a chap in consumption, who 
Was spitting himself away 
Bodily as he walked, and drew 
His life ont, day by. day, 

With his hacking, horrible cough. So it 
seemed 

T^at our poor dd ship must be 
A-spitting herself away, as die steamed, 
Piecemeal, into the sea. 

Thcpumps totned her inside out, each pull: 

(Grave-diggers diggipg our grave !) 

Till choked by the bits of the rotten old hull 
They were cmelly trying to save. 

And the old ship shook, with her driving 
force, 

As if body and soul must -rive, 

And throbb’d, like the.heart of a runaway 
horse 

Ready to jump out alive. 

Each thunder-thud of the piston-lunge 
Made every rivet legp, f 

And I thought on my soul we should momently 
plunge 

Right tliro’ her, all of a heap ! 

1 felt each blow, through'her thinness, smite 
As the Condemned may hark 
To the Scaffold Hammers, thro’ his last night. 
Working for death in the dark. 
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There we were, as good as entombed! 

Our Captain gathered us then. 

And told us that the ship was doomed. 

But like true Englishmen, 

We should stick together and make the 
most 

Of the little chance we had. 

So he gave the word to run for the coast 
Of St. Paul, and work like mad! 

Our brave “ Old Man ” hadn’t much to say. 

But he lookt as firm as the land, 

And got pretty near men's hearts that day; 

Not a shake 1 in his voice or his hand t 
Thro’ the Shadow of Death, that was gathering | 
grim, | 

He saw his duty clear, 

And did it. That nas enough for him ; 

No time, no room for fear! 

Just the sailor you’d like to be 
By your side on a sinking deck: 

Just the man who would wait to see 
The last soul safe from the wreck ! 

We cheer’d him in front of the battle, 
again 

And again; three proud cheers gave 
him. 

And then went at it, to hve like men i 

Or dm, as such, to save him ! 

We floundered in shallow water at las* ; 

More dangerous than the deep ! 

“ All hands on deck,” was the order passed ; 

Each man stood ready to leatf— S 
Where were we f oh, down in our grave ; 

Nobody seemed to think i 

That we had souls, like them, to save : [ 

And hadn’t a drop to drink l j 

i 

■n 

Stokers were forced to remain below 
And keep on a strong head of steam. ' 

I felt, each moment, the pipe must go, 

Not one of us dared to drram 
Of escape; my hair was on end, 1 know, 

As the war-tug came to the worst. 

But I thought we were nearest to death, 
and so 

Perhaps should reach heaven first. 

Then as she neared"the bar we all 
Shook hands and bade good-bye, 

And each man, turning his face to the wall, 

Drew himself up to die- 

When, face to face suddenly brightens ! 

There’s a babble of witless words ! 

And a spirit lives in us that lightens 
Like air in the bones of birds t 


Beautiful! light as an eggshell, 

Over the bar she swings, 

As tho’ all heaven had stooped, and given 
Us a lift, and we went upon wings 1 
Death was past, we had leisure at last, 

And a gasp of fresh breath to pray: 

And I can tell you we were in heaven— 

Had reacht it another way. 

• **•#** 

We are safe. But,-my God! if England 
In a coming hour should be found 
Rust-eaten right to the heart of her, 

And have to be run a-ground, 

Wrecked at a shock, like our liulk on the 
rock; 

* Whipped from the wide proud round _ 

©f her own wave-world, with her standard up- 
furled, 

Of all her glory discrowned ! 

Saviours of England’s money, 

Is it so you think to save ? 

By stopping of holes with your Seamen’s 
souls, 

And ships like that for their grave ? 

To the other side o’ the world you send . 

Us : which, don’t matter a rap. 

But we think it is cruel hard to end 
Like rats that arc drowned in a trap. 

* 

We*don’t mind Death, for the land we love. 

In the true old-fashioned way, 

Should tfe rjiount to the glorified souls above 
Thro’ the smoke of some desperate day, 
That makes all safe for the Island-Home. 

Proudly the last of our breath 
We will send you, blood-bubbling up thro’ the 
foam ; 

Only let us deserve our death ! 

Heart of Oak that our England 
Should never neglect, or forget— 

Heart of Oak that our England 
Must swim by, or sink in yet— 

Ocdan-home of the old Sea-Race— 

Shall it become the prey 
O’ the mean and base, and a breeding-place 
For the Creatures of Decay ? 

If we cannot keep the sea, you Lubbers! 

Your Cent, per Cent, must stop. 

If we do not keep the sea, you Lubbers 
I low can > on keep the shop ? 

Our Empire’s built a-top of the wave. 

Not at the bottom, and we 
Think they arc the only men to save 
hv find wks V'ill save us at sea. 
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THE FUTURE WAR. 

liY \V. IIEP W011TII niXON. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

j^ILL the Baltic question j drove them into heresy, and taught them foreign 
burn into a quarrel, and the fashions with a rod of steel. We go to help them 


quarrel lead into an actual 
war—a war between the two 
chief military empires of 
the earth? On cither side 
of the river Nicmcn stand 
a million men in arms: one 
million with their faces and 
their fancies mainly turned 
towards Europe; and a 
second million with their faces and their fancies 
mainly turned towards Asia. Are these mjghty 
armies likely to be thrown upon each other, to 
decide by bayonct-thrurts and storms of shot -and 
shell, which form of civil life—the Mcfcicovite or 
the Teutonic—shall in future flourish on the Baltic 
coast ? 

Thousands of Germans think they may, and 
millions of Russians think they must. On both 
banks of the Nicmcn there is fear of war—of early 
and tremendous havoc--which no courtly and im¬ 
perial messages can charm away. The cause of 
conflict lies too deep for speeches to remove. It lies 
in what is called the nature of things—in history, 
in race, in growth, in law, in language, and in 
frame of mind. It is secreted, so*to say, in 
the foundation of ci\il society in these Baltic 
provinces. The Kaiser loves his nephew Alexander, 
not without good cause, for Alexander is the 
gentlest and the bravest prince alive; the Czar ad¬ 
mires his uncle Wilhelm, not without good cause 
also, for Wilhelm is the oldest, hardiest, and most 
picturesque soldier in the world j but kinsmen who 
admire and love each other may be drawn into 
opposing camps. In truth, the compliments of 
Czar and Kaiser have been somewhat over-done, 
and now, the more these potentates protest, the 
more men shrug their shoulders and distrust the 
coming day. 1 Men feel that such a question as the 
right of Germany to protect her children in the outer 
Baltic districts, is not one for emperors to settle by 
a friendly telegram and an after-dinner speech. 

“ J tell you how that matter stands,” exclaims an 
ardent leader of the national party on the Russian 
side, as we smoke our evening “ papers” in the 
luxurious English club at Moscow “ We are act¬ 
ing in our right, and we shall fight for what we 
have been doing in the Baltic while we have a 
rouble and n rifle left. Those countries are our 
own ; the people who inhabit them are of a kindred 
stock. The Wends and Letts are two Slavonic 
tribes. For many generations they were serfs and 
slaves. A priestly Order broke into tlicir country, 


in their agony. They recognise in us their long- 
lost brethren. What we offer them, our laws, 
our faith, our dress, they take with joyful hearts. 
Berlin complains that we are Russianising Russia! 
Well, Berlin is right for once; we mean to Rus- 
sianise our frontier districts, and to bear the bless¬ 
ings of our national church to every province which 
obeys our flag. One law, one church, one tongue, 
one banner—this is what we mean to have. Holy 
Russia shall be one in heart and purpose; and a 
Russian patriot can no more tolerate a Lutheran 
influence on the Diina than a Catholic influence on 
the Vistula, and a Moslem influence on the Don.” 

“And you will fight upon that line?” 

“Yes, fight till we have spent our last rouble. 
We shall fight for our ideas. You in Western 
Europe have the past, but we in Eastern Europe 
have the future. France and Germany are worn- 
out countries; we are still a young and virgin soil. 
What Europe had in her—the feudal system and 
commercial enterprise—she has produced. Her 
work is over. We alone have new and saving 
elements in reserve—a pure and primitive faith, a 
patriarchal form of life, a righteous ownership of 
land. These elements of a better social state are 
found with us, and not elsewhere. In lifting up 
the flag of Holy Russia, we are working on a provi¬ 
dential olan.” „ 

An older and more sober statesman of the party 
adds, “ No man now living can tell us what event* 
may bring about; but you may rest assured that 
we shall hold our Baltic coasts. If Berlin seeks 
second Schleswig question on her western border, 
she can find it ready to her hand. The plot is 
ripe ; the cords are cut; but Russia is not Den¬ 
mark, and we shall not yield to her the conquests 
made by Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great.” 

“ Yield your conquests ! Surely such a question 
is not raised ?’* 

“ It is by implication,- if not more. The Ger¬ 
mans talk of a protectorate — the very language 
that wc were wont to use at Constantinople, in 
favour of our fellow-Christians in Bulgaria, Syria 
and the Caucasus. A protectorate means divided 
powers • we cannot tolerate intrusion. Justice to 
their brethren ! Sir, these German sympathisers 
interfere with us. They claim to have some rights 
in Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. What rights 
can they pretend to have ? Are we not masters in 
our own domain? Have we no more than a 
| divided power ? Are we, in managing our house, 
j to take account of people in Berlin ? If so, we are 
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but vassals of that foreign city. We protest against! Crim Tartars and the Chinese than with the French 
such doctrines. We deny that anybody in Berlin I and Germans, and Pekin was oftener in our thoughts 
can sit as a protector in our provinces. To raise ! than Paris. As you know, the trading quarter of 
that question would be war. If Bismarck meddles 1 this city still retains the name of China-town, 
with political affairs in Riga and Dorpat—as some { Livonia and Esthonia are the outposts of our empire, 
people think he may do—he will find us ready to ' Take from us these maritime provinces, and we 
repel his first advance. Livonia, Courland, and , lose command of the Gulf of Finland—the ap- 
Esthonia arc to us what Leinster, Munster, and ' proachds and defences of our capital. If we were 
Connaught were to you in ages past, when Spain ! to drop Esthonia, our enemies would be at Narva, 
was strong enough to do you hurt. You never three days’ march—as Prussian soldiers march— 
listened to what Spain might say about the mass- , fiom the Winter Palace. The capital would lie 
book and the Brchon law, nor shall we lisien to what J exposed, and Warsaw would be hardly tenable. If 
Germany can say about the laws observed in Riga, 1 Warsaw and St. Petersburg were gone, we should 
and the class-books used in Dorpat. We shall treat 1 be lost to Europe. Yes ; my friend is right; we 


our disaffected Baltic provinces as you treat your , stake our empire on those Baltic coasts.” 
disaffected Irish provinces. We won them by the “ To hold as conquests—by the sword ?” 
sword, and we shall hold them by the sword.” “*To hold as you hold India, with a grip of steel.” 

“ You set aside the force which modern critics For years it was a joke with public men that no 

call the spirit of the age ? ” ! fellow could be expected to understand the Schles- 

“ We set aside what modern pundits call the | wig-HoIstein question; yet this question of the 
spirit of the age—a namby-pamby spirit—for we 1 Western Baltic was a thing of fact and law; de¬ 
mean to stand by truth and fact. These countries ' pending for solution on certain facts of birth and 
on the Baltic are essential to our safety. When we ' treaty, and on certain principles of public law. 
yield Livonia and Esthonia, we must yield St. Given a good head, a free use of the Latin, French, 
Petersburg; without these provinces our capital and German tongues, and some acquaintance with 
•would be open to attack ; Warsaw would become 1 public and family history in Europe since the four- 
untenable ; and wc should have to fall back into ! tcenth century, and a man might hope in time to 
Moscow and Kazan, and be in future what your ' make up an opinion for himself. The Baltic 
Western writers say we ought to be—an Asiatic ■ question is a greater puzzle, since the matter is a 
power.” j maze of old romance and modem sentiment, in 

“ Would :fil that follow ? " i which the sharpest critic of pretences finds it hard 

“ Every part of it. Without St. Petersburg we ‘ to catch a single clue. In dealing with the Danish 
should be nothing but an Asiatic power. We have | claims, both sides admitted certain facts. In deal- 
no choice ; these districts in the Baltic arc essential > ing with the Baltic provinces, the writers cast and 
to our commerce and our safety. Cast an eye upon west of th<? rlve^Niemcn seem to be treating of two 
this map of Russia. Nature, as you setf, has not different countries. Urief Samarin, the chief writer 
been kind to us in one thing—she has turned our on the Russian side, has hardly a single fact in 
rivers in the wrong direction. Here we stand in common with Julius Eckardt, one of his principal 
Moscow, with our faces towards the north and west; antagonists, on the German side. They agree in 
but all our waters flow off busily towards the south nothing, not even in the physical aspects of the 
and cast. Wc boast the biggest stream in Europe, districts in dispute. In what they say about the 
but this river runs into an Asiatic lake.. Our people—race, religion, customs, sympathies—they 
thoughts are turned towards Berlin and Paris, but differ like writers who might be describing Berlin 
our argosies go down towards Taurida and Astra- and Kazan. 

chan. From Russia Proper, only one great river May one attempt—within the compass of a page 
finds a way to Europe—the Diina; and this river, or so—to sketch an outline of the case? 
after wandering through a thousand miles of wintry Along the Baltic coast, between the busy Prussian 
waste and forest, falls into the Frozen Sea. One port and town of Mcmel, and the poor Russ port 
other stream, the Volkhoff, after draining Novgorod and town of Narva (where Charles the Twelfth of 
the Great and part of the province of St. Petersburg, Sweden beat the Russians in a battle which recalled 
drops into Lago Ladoga, and thence into the the days of Cressy), runs a broken and irregular 
Baltic ; but an enemy at Schliissel might seal it up plain—a marshy, misty plain—with forests, sandy 
again, as Swedish sovereigns scaled it up in ages wastes, and lakes. The Gulf of Riga dips.into this 
past. Our larger rivers run into the Black Sea, plain, dividing it into unequal parts. Two large 
the Azoff Sea, the Caspian Sea. The port of islands, Dago and Ocsell, with a group of rocks 
Moscow and Nishni is Astrachan ; the port of Khar- and islets, lie about the entrance to this gulf, and 
koff and Voronetz is Rostoff; the port of Kieff jind give it something of the safety and variety of an 
Kremenchoug is Kherson. While our govern- inland lake. This district, with the sea-coasts and 
ment was at Moscow, wc had more to do with the islands, is divided into the three provinces of 
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Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia; called so from 
ancient Wcndish tribes—the Kurs, the Letts and 
Estts — whom German missionaries found upon 
the soil. The people arc of mixed and mongrel 
race. The upper ranks are mainly Germans, 

Danes, and Swedes; the lower ranks are mainly 
Finns, Letts, Kuts, and Folacks. As a rule the 
upper ranks are Teutons and the lower ranks are 
Slaves. These provinces have had a most uneasy 
past. Five hundred years ago, they were the gether, and the Roman movement ended like a 
battle-ground of rival races and of rival creeds ; a dream. A Finnish movement was attempted by 
war being waged along these misty coasts as fierce the Swedes, but came to nothing. All the law, the 
as ever desolated Oriental plain. From that fierce learning, and the enterprise were German; and 
fight we get the terrible name of slave—from the when Russia gained possession of these German 
Slavonic captive, who was seized and sold to colonies, she found her wisdom was to treat them 
service by the stionger, won by Christian knight. as a separate state—a German pqrtion of her 
Long after Germany and Poland were baptised empire—which would give her men and methods of 
into the Gospel, wild and picturesque pagan shep- superior force, and open up to her a way into the 
herds, fishermen, and amber-divers dwelt hloug heart of Europe. Peter willingly agreed that the 
these Baltic coasts, from Pomerania to the Gulf of German gentry were to have their own language, 
Finland. Zealous priests looked up jnto these their own religion, their own laws and tribunals, 
northern fields of labour, but the sturdy followers their own schools, colleges, and cusioms, N ay, he 
of Perune, the thunder-god, took hold of any stray meant to draw from these German provinces his 
monk who came tlieir way, insulting what he called future ministers, generals, and diplomatists ; and 
their sticks and stones, and roasted him in his own ! therefore, in his selfish interests, he maintained 
fat. Until the Teutonic knights, returning from ! the articles he had signed. Nor were his cui- 
Jerusalem, went up into the Baltic provinces, not : culations wrong. From his day down to oui 
much could be achieved among those pagan tribes. 1 day, these small German provinces have given 
But Conrad’s knights made swift and easy progress more statesmen to the empire than all the Russ 
with their missionary work. A short, sharp sword, and Tartar provinces put together; men of high 
an offer of the cross or death, put down Perune and accomplishments in art and science ; splendid 
all his imps. A hundred years passe&by : the pro- writers and economists ; able, patient, confidential 
vinces were Christian. Many sorrows were in store servants of tihe Czars. The Nesselrodes and Brun- 
for them. Courland was separated from Livonia, nows, equally with the Dubbelts and Klcinmichacls, 
Livonia from Esthonia. The provinces were still come from these Baltic coasts. More than half 
the battle-ground of rival forces. Courland fell to the Russian chairs are filled by Baltic Germans, 
Poland; afterwards she became a sovereign state; and a large majority of scats in the Academy 
at length the Russians seized her. Livonia was of St. Petersburg have been held by this highly- 
Danish, Polish, Swedish, Russian, in her turn, favoured race. It would be no abuse of words to 
Esthonia, too, was Swedish long before she fell into say that since the Baltic provinces were annexed 
the hands of Peter the Great. But under all these | to Russia, they have governed her by their superior 
changes in their outer fortunes, these three Baltic skill in arts and arms. St Petersburg was at 
provinces retained their natural order. The society | once their sign and citadel; a German city with a 
was German. Every art and science in the provinces | German name. German was the domestic lan- 
was brought from Germany, The Slavic peasants j guage of the court; German was the speech of 
had no letters, no civility, and hardly any popular ! academy, university, and lecture-room. The scien- 
songs. The forts were built by Germans ; and j tific books were printed in German; most of the 
the towns were built by Germans. Knight, and j government correspondence was in German. To 
monk, and trader settled in the land, cleared off 1 enter a profession a man must study German, and 
superfluous woods, drained fen and swamp, and 1 the highest marks of the learned professions were 
raised up colleges and cloisters in the towns. A ' reserved exclusively to Germans. In fact, it rather 
native house was built of sods and clay ; the Gcr- | seemed as if the three Baltic provinces had annexed 
mans substituted brick and stone. A native har- ; Russia, than that Russia had annexed the three 
hour was a groyne of trees and rocks ; the Germans j Baltic provinces. When the Czar asked Lermontoff 
threw out piers and jct’ties, lighted lanterns, dredged what he could do for him, in return for his great 
and deepened natural lakes. The missionaries ' services, that soldier answered, “ Sire, if you would 
were the masters, and the native proselytes were 1 only make me a German, all the rest would follow 
held to service under feudal lords. J in good time,” 

Through good and evil days, this framework of 


society remained the same. Whether the Baltic 
provinces were divided or united, whether they 
were subject or independent, the upper classes were 
always German, the lower classes were always 
Slavonic. This German element took and kept the 
lead. When the German gentry became Lutheran, 
the Slavonic rustics also became Lutheran. *A 
Catholic movement came in with the Polish occu¬ 
pation ; but the peasants and the gentry held to- 
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HALF A DREAM. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


OW then, sir, look alive I" said 
the guard roughly. I awoke 
from my amazement. 

“ Miss Frere! how very for¬ 
tunate t I am thankful indeed 
that you are not injured- You 
remember me ? — Robinson, 
whom you mc^at the Land’s 
End? Now you must let me 
take you out, and I will see to 
you, and not leave you til! 1 
have safely handed you to youWfriends.” * 

*■ * “ Mr. Robinson !” she said dreamily; “ah, 

■'I yes ; 1 will leave this now," and she took my 
arm while I hurried her out of the train. 
Luckily the accident had happened a hundred 
yards from a fittle station, and we were soon 
under its shed, she trembling convulsively still, and 
clasping my arm tightly. 1 let her remain silent for 
a few minutes, 1 then poured out some sherry for 
her from my Husk. This revived her, and she said, 
with a sweet resumption of lier old graceful manner, 
“ Mr. Robinson, how can I thank you enough ? but 
what shall 1 do ? 1 have forty miles yet to travel 

to S-, and my luggage lost, and 1 with such a 

headache !»so shaken with it all!” 

The first thing is to telegraph to your friends 

at S-that you are safe. To whom were you 

going?” 

“ To the Lamberts." 

“ They arc friends of ours, oddly enough. You 
must let me telegraph to them that you cannot go 
further to-night. Then stay with us, only a few 
miles on—with my mother and sister. They will 
do everything in their pofrer for you; and you can 
go on to-morrow, when you have rested.” 

At this moment the station-master’s wife come to 
beg Miss Frere to enter her house till a few car¬ 
riages were got ready to proceed, and I devoted 
myself to helping the wounded, and doing what 
could be done to alleviate their sufferings. In an 
hour the road was sufficiently clear for an, engine 
to take three or four carnages on. Miss Frere 
accompanied me, and much to my mother’s amaze¬ 
ment 1 took her home. It was quite clear that she 
could not proceed however, for she fainted more 
than once before I got her safely housed for the 
night. Nor could she^eave her room for three days. 

It was impossible for the above events tc have 
happened without my having old feelings strongly 
recalled to my heart. I was miserably anxious and 
distrait until she was able to be brought into the 
drawing-room. I was decidedly in love with Miss 
Fiere. 


I could not, however, do more than worship my 
goddess assiduously, as if that did aught but heap 
fuel on the fire! She was a rich man’s only 
daughter—nay, his only child. Mr. Frere had been 
down to see her while she was ill, but had been 
obliged to hurry off, and gratefully commend her to 
our further care. What right had I to interfere 
with his plans ? 

Another consideration had still more weight 
with me. She had never named Buchanan, which 
1 magnified into an acknowledgment that they 
were engaged—especially when I remembered the 
familiar terms on which they had been on the only 
twq occasions when I had previously met Miss 
Frere. How could I be so treasonable to my 
friend as to undermine him in his absence ? 
Clearly ! could not make open love to his Jianrfe. 
But I was nettled all the same; apd I, too, never 
mentioned his name. 

Our talks became longer and more confidential. 
Sometimes I even read to her. Then there were 
always little cares to be attended to, flowers to be 
put near her couch, her shawl to be arranged over 
lier feet, and so forth. It was a sweet yet a terribly 
dangerous thing to be thus brought into such close 
relations with a lovely and loveable girl. Perhaps 
she felt it jpo, for she was in no lively mood the 
last two days of her visit 

The end must come to the sweetest dreams. 
Miss Frere was now well enough to leave on the 
morrow * f was to depart for India the following 
week. Naturally that evening we were neither very 
cheerful. My sister was gone to visit a friend : my 
mother knitted in silence; our talk at the sofa had 
gradually died also into silence. Twilight crept in 
and brought its store of sad memories. We were 
to part for a long term of years to-morrow Still 
how could I speak of love ? Be base to Buchanan 
and abuse bis trust ? never! 

At length Miss Frere rose and went to the piano. 
She had a light touch, and a voice as full of expres¬ 
sion as her face. After a few soft bars, she broke 
into the dreamy music of Faust, and sang with the 
utmost pathos. I listened, leaning on the back of 
my chair in raptures. Presently she stopped, and 
remained seated at the instrument as if in deep 
thought. I had never till then noticed that my 
mother had been called out of the room. 

After a pause I rose. “Miss Frere, to-morrow 
will end the sweetest week of my whole life.” 

“Will it indeed?" (Here was *a stopper on 
enthusiasm!) 

“Can you doubt it? And next week I go to 
India. I positively hate India 1” 
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“ Yes—no doubt." 

“ I hope, Miss Frere, that you will be very 
happy. I am sure that you deserve it” 

“I)o 1? but thank you all the same!” and still 
she remained pensive. 

At length I said desperately, “Well, I shall 
sometimes—often—think of you. When is the 
happy day to be? Excuse my asking, but I feel 
quite an old friend, you know.” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow 1 Good gracious ! Miss Frere, what 
do you mean?” 

She looked up startled. “ To-morrow. Did you 
not say, when was the unhappy day ?” 

“ No; 1 said, when was the happy day ? * 

“ What happy day ?" 

“ What happy day ! why—when—when—you 
know—well—when you are to be married." 

“Married!" and she jumped up and opened her 
eyes widely— 1 * married! who ever said I was going 
to be married? What do you mean ?” 

1 remained silent a moment. We looked into 
each other’s faces, and then fairly laughed. 

“Why, of course,” I said, feeling very much 
relieved, “ I thought you were going to marry my 
old friend Buchanan.” 

“Marry my cousin Dick, whom I have known 
fiom his cradle! who ever thought of such a 
thing?* 

“ Then if you are not going to be married, 1— 
I-” 


“I am not going to be married at all, I tell you,” 
she said archly. 

“But, Miss Frere—Ellen—don’t let us make our 
lives a waste for want of a word—if I asked youto 
be married, for the sake of a very old, old love that 
I have cherished for you, and because—well, 
j because of our preservation the other night “—and 
I drew near and took her hands—“ eh, Ellen?” 

“Well, if you asked me, perhaps I might possibly 
consent to change my mind”—but that was all she 
said, for id another moment she was at my heart. 

After a moment more I said, “ Well, when is the 
happy day to be now ?" 

“ When you like ” 

As our conversation then began to be somewhat 
insensate, after the manner of lovers, and she had 
declared she would go with me to India, and I had 
avowed my intention of never taking her there, 1 
may as well stop. 

Here comes Gcordie with ,J;hc flics. Now you 
see, gentle reader, why I am thus enjoying dolce 
far nimte on the grass by the side of the Spey. 
I have no doubt you can guess that Ellen is up at 
the Lodge with her father, and that my good fortune 
in securing her for a wife, with a couple of thou¬ 
sands per annum, was all owing to my moralising 
that wet evening in the street—“after the theatre.” 
I remarked then that a young lady left out in the 
rain often stepped into a hearse; in Ellen Frere’s 
case it was luckily into her marriage coa^h. 


THE DQpTOR’S DILEMMA. 

' jJy hsssba stretton. ’ 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

AN ISLAND WITHOUT A DOCTOR. 

I had not time to fed any fear, for almost before 
I could -calise the fact that I was falling I touched 
the ground. The point from which I had slipped 
was above the reach of the water, but I fell upon 
the shingly beach so heavily that I was hardly con¬ 
scious for a few minutes. 

When I came to my senses again I lay still, trying 
to make out where t was, and how I came there. 
I was stunned and bewildered. Underneath me 
were the smooth round pebbles, which lie above 
the line of the tide on a shore covered with shingle. 
Above me rose a dark frowning rock, the chilly 
shadow of which lay across me. Without lifting 
my head I could sec the water on a level with me, 
but it did not look on a level; its bright crested 
waves seemed swelling upwards to the sky, ready 
to pour doan and bury me beneath them, I 
was very faint, and sick, and giddy. The ground 
felt as if it were about to sink under me. My eye¬ 


lids closed languidly when I did not keep them 
6 pen by an effort; and^ny head ached, and my 
brain swam with confused fancies. 

After some ’time, and with some difficulty, I 
comprehended what had happened, and recol¬ 
lected that it was already past mid-day, and Mrs. 
Tardif would be waiting for me. I attempted to 
stand up, but an acute pain in my foot compelled 
me to desist. I tried to turn myself upon the 
pebbles; and my left arm refused to help me. I 
i could not check a sharp cry of suffering as my left 
1 hand fell back upon the stones on which I was 
lying. My fall had cost me something more than 
a few minutes’ insensibility and an aching head. I 
had no more power to move than one who is bound 
hand and foot. 

After a few vain efforts I lay quite still again, 
trying to deliberate as well as I could for the pain 
which racked me. I reckoned up, after many at- 
1 tempts in which first my memory failed me, and 
| then my faculty of calculation, what the time of the 
1 high tide would be, and how soon Tardif would 
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crane home. As nearly as 1 could make out, it ! 
would be high water in about two hoiirs. Tardif ; 
had set off at low water, as his boat had been j 
anchored at the foot of the rock, where the ladder 
hung; but before starting he had said something 
about returning at high tide, and running up his 
boat on the beach of our little bay. If he did that 
he must pass close by me. It was Saturday morn¬ 
ing, and he was in the habit of returning early 1 
on Saturdays, that he might prepare for the services 1 


very cold, and a creeping moisture was oozing up 
from the water. A vague wonder took hold of me 
as to whether 1 was really above the line of the 
tide, for now the March tides were come I did not 
know how high their flood was. But I thought of 
it without any active feeling of terror or pain. I 
was numbed in body and mind. The ceaseless 
chime of the waves, and the regularity of the rattling 
play of the pebbles, seemed to lull and soothe me, 
almost in spite of myself. Cold I was, and in sharp 



of the next day. 1 might count, then, upon the 
prospect of his running the boat into the bay, and 
finding me there within the next two hours. 

It took me a very long time to make out all this, 
for every now and then my brain seemed to lose its 
power for a while, and everything whirled about 
me. Especially there was that awful sensation of 
sinking down, down thropgh the pebbles into some 
chasm that was bottomless. I had never either felt 
pain or fainted before! and all this alarmed me. 

Presently I began to listen to the rattle of ihe 
pebbles, as the rising tide flowed over them and fell 
back again, leaving them all ajar and grating 
against one another—a strange, gurgling, jangling 
sound that seemed to have some meaning. It was 


pain, but my mind had not energy enough either 
for fear or effort. What appeared to me most 
terrible was the sensation, coming back time after 
time, of sinking, sinking into the fancied chasm 
beneath me. 

I remember also watching a spray of ivy,‘far 
above my head, swaying and waving about in the 
wind ; and a little bird, darting here and there with 
a brisk flutter of its tiny wings, and a chirping note 
of satisfaction; and the clouds drifting in soft, 
small cloudlets across the sky. These things I saw, 
not as if they were real, but rather as if they were 
memories of things that had passed before my eyes 
many years before. 

At last—whether years or hours only had gone by. 
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I could not then have told you— I heard the regular 
and careful beat of oars upon the water, and pre¬ 
sently the grating of a boat’s keel upon the shingle, 
with the rattle of a chain cast out with the grapnel. 
1 could not turn round or raise my head, but 1 was 
sure it was Tardif, and that he did not yet see me, 
for he was whistling softly to himself. I had never 
heard him whistle before. 

11 Tardif 1” I cried, attempting to shout, but my 
voice sounded very weak in my own cars, and the 
other sounds about me seemed very loud. lie went 
ort with his unlading, half whistling and half hum¬ 
ming his tunc, as he landed the nets and creel on* 
the beach. 

'“Tardif!” I culled again, summoning all my 
strength, and raising my head an inch or two from 
the hard pebbles which had been its resting-place. 

He paused then, and stood quite still, listening. 
I knew it, though 1 could not see him. I ran the 
fingers of my right hand through the loose pebbles 
about me, and his ear caught the slight noise. In 
a moment I heard his strong feet coming across 
them towards me. 

“ Mon Dieu ! main’zellc,” he exclaimed, “ what 
has happened to you ?" 

I tried to smile as his honest, brown face bent 
over me, full of alarm. It was so great a relief to 
see a face like his after that long, weary agony, for 
it had been agony to me, who had not known what 
bodily, pain was like. But in trying to smile I felt 
my lips drawn, and my eyes .blinded with tears. 

“ I’ve fallen down the cliff,” I saickfeebly, “and I 
am hurt.” 1 • ■ 

^ Mon.Dieu 1” he cried.again. - The strong man 
shook, and his hand trembled as he, trooped down 
and laid it under my head'to lift it up a little. 
His agitation touched me to the heart, even then, 
and I did my best to speak more calmly* 

t‘ Tardif," I whispered, “ it is not very much, and 
I might have been killed. I think my foot is hurt, 
and 1 am quite sure my arm is broken.” 

Speaking made me feci giddy and.faint again, so 
I said no more. He lifted me in his arms as easily 
and tenderly as a mother lifts up her child, and 
carried me gently, taking slow and measured strides 
up the steep slope which led homewards. I closed 
my eyes, glad to leave myself wholly in his charge, 
and to have nothing farther to dread ; yet moaning 
a little, involuntarily, whenever a fresh pang of pain 
Shot through me. Then he would cry again “ Mon 
Dieu !” in a beseeching tone, and pause for an 
instant as if to give me rest. It seemed a long 
time before wc reached the farm-yard gate, and be 
shouted, with a tremendous voice, to his mother to 
come and, open it Fortunately she was in sight, 
and came towards us quickly. 

He carried nte into the house, and laid me down 
on the lit tie fomulle —a wooden frame forming a 
sort of couch, and filled with dried fern, which 


forms tho principal piece of furniture in every farm¬ 
house kitchen in the Channel Islands. Then he 
cut away the boot from my swollen ankle, with a 
steady but careful touch, speaking now and then a 
word of encouragement, as if I were a child whom 
he was tending. His mother stood by, looking on 
helplessly and in bewilderment, for be hail not had 
time to explain my accident to her. 

But for my arm, which hung helplessly at my 
side, and gave me excruciating pain when he 
touched it, it was quite evident he could do nothing. 

“Is there nobody who could set it?” 1 asked, 
striving very hard to keep calm. 

“ We have no doctor in Sark now,” he answered. 
“ There is no one but mother Rcnouf. I will fetch 
lier.” 

But when she came she declared herself unable 
j to set a broken limb. They all three held a con- 
i sultation over it in their own dialect; -but I saw by 
, the solemn shaking of their heads, and Tardif; 

1 troubled expression, that it was entirely beyond lie. 

■ skill to set it right. She would undertake nn 
I sprained ankle, for she was famous for the cure 
i sprains and bruises, but my arm was past hoi. 
| The pain I was enduring bathed my face with 
1 perspiration, but very little could be done to allg- 
'• viate it. Tardif s expression grew more and mon 
distressed. 

“Mam’zelle knows,” lie said, stooping down to 
speak the more softly to me, “ there is no doctor 
nearer than Guernsey, and the night# is not far off. 
What are we to do?" 

“ Never mind, Tardif,” 1 answered, resolving to 
be brave ; “ let the women help me into bed, and 
perhaps I shall be able to sleep. We must wail 
till morning.’* 

It was more easily said than done. The two old 
women did their best, but their touch was clumsy 
and their help slight, compared to Tardifs. I was 
[ thoroughly w jrn out before I was in bed. But it 
was a great deal to find myself there, safe and 
warm, instead of on the cold, hard pebbles on the 
beach. Mother Renouf put my arm to rest upon a 
pillow, and bathed and fomented my ankle till it 
felt much easier. 

Never, never shall I forget that night. I could 
not .sleep; but 1 suppose my mind wandered a 
little. Hundreds of times I felt myself down on 
the shore, lying helplessly, while great green waves 
curled themselves over, and fell just within reach, 
ready to swallow me up, yet always missing 
me. Then I was back again in my own home in 
Adelaide, on my father’s sheep-farm, and he was 
still alive, and with no thought but how to make 
everything bright and gladsome for me; and 
hundreds of times 1 saw the woman who was 
afterwards to be my stepmother, stealing up to the 
door and trying to get in to him and me. Soihc- 
titnes I caught myself sobbing aloud, and then 
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TardiPs voice, whispering at the door to ask how 
mam’zelle was, brought me back to conscioiTsncss. 
Now and then I looked round, fancying I heard 
my mother’s voice speaking to me, and 1 saw only 
the wrinkled, yellow face of his mother, nodding 
drowsily in her seat by the fire. Twice Tardif 
brought me a cup of tea, freshly made. I could 
not distinctly make out who lie was, or where I 
was, but I tried to speak loudly enough for him to 
hear me thank him. 

I was very glad when the first gleam of day¬ 
light shone into my room. It seemed to bung 
clearness to my brain. 

“ Mam’zclle,” said Tardif, coming to my side very 
early in his fisherman’s dress, “ I am going to fetch 
a doctor.” 

“ But it is Sunday,” 1 answered faintly. I knew 
that no boatman put out to sea willingly on a Sun¬ 
day fi cun Sark; and the last fatal accident, being 
on a Sunday, had deepened their reluctance. 

“It will be right, m&m’zclle,” he answered, with 
glowing eyes. “ I have no fear.” 

“Do not be long away, Taidif,” I said, sobbing. 

“Not one moment longer than I can help,” he 
replied. 

. PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER THE FJRS'l. 

1>R. MARTIN *jOBk£k. 

My name iS Marlin Dobrcc. Martin or Doctor 
Martin I w;is called throughout Guernsey. It will 
be necessary to state a few particulars about my 
family and position, before I proceed with my part 
of this narrative. 

My father was I)r. Dobrde. He belonged to one 
of the oldest families in the island—a family of dis¬ 
tinguished fur sang; but our branch of it had been 
growing poorer instead of richer during the last 
three or four generations. We had been gravitating 
steadily downwards. 

My father lived ostensibly by his profession, but 
actually upon the income of my cousin, -Julia 
DobnSe, who had been his ward from her child¬ 
hood. The house we dwelt in, a pleasant one in 
the Grange, belonged to Julia; and fully half of 
the year’s household expenses were defrayed by 
her. Our practice, which he and I shared be¬ 
tween us, was not a large ond, though for its extent 
it was lucrative enough. But there always is 
an immense number of medical men in Guernsey 
in proportion to its population, and the island is 
healthy. There was small chance for any of us to 
make a fortune. 

Then how was it that I, a young man still under 
thirty, was wasting my time, and skill, and pro¬ 
fessional training by remaining there, a sort of 
half-pensioner an my cousin's bounty? The 
thickest rope that holds a vessel, weighing scores 


of tons, safely to the pier-head is made up of 
strands so slight that almost a breath will break 
them. 

First, then—and the strength of two-thirds of the 
strands lay there—was my mother. I could never 
remember the time when she had not been delicate 
and ailing, even when I was a rough schoolboy-at 
Elizabeth College. It was that infirmity of the 
body which occasionally betrays the wounds of a. 
souL I did not comprehend it whilst I was a boy ; 
then it was headache only. As I grew older 1 dis¬ 
covered that it was heartache. The gnawing of a 
perpetual disappointment, worse than a sudden 
and violent calamity, had slowly eaten away the 
very foundation of healthy life. No hand could 
administer any medicine for this disease except 
m:n£, and as soon as I was sure of that, I felt 
what my first duty was. 

I knew where the blame of this lay, if any binmc 
there were. 1 had found it out years ago by my 
mother's science, her white checks, and her feeble 
tone of health. My father was never openly un¬ 
kind and careless, but there was always visible in 
his manner a weariness of her, an utter disregard 
for her feelings. He continued to like young and 
pretty women, just as he had liked her because she 
was young and pretty. He remained at the very 
point he was at when they began their married life. 
There was nothing patently criminal in it, God for¬ 
bid !—nothing to 'create an open and a grave 
scandal on our little island. But it told upon my 
mother ; it w<s the one drop of water falling day 
by day. “ A continual dropping in a very rainy day 
and a contentious woman are alike," says the bool: 
of Proverbs. • My father’s small infidelities were 
much the saraeVo my mother. She was thrown 
altogether upon me for sympathy, and support, and 
love. 

When I first fathomed this mystery, my heart 
rose in very undutiful bitterness against Dr. Dobroe; 
but by-and-by 1 found that it resulted less from a 
want of fidelity to her than from a radical infirmity 
in his temperament. It was almost as impossible 
for him to avoid or conceal his preference for 
younger and more attractive women, as for my 
mother to conquer the fretting vexation this pre¬ 
ference caused to her. 

Next to my mother came Julia, my cousin, five 
years older than I, who had coldly looked down 
upon me, and snubbed me like a sister, as a boy; 
watched my progress through Elizabeth College, 
and through Guy’s Hospital; and perceived at last 
that I was a young man whom it was no disgrace 
to call cousin. To crown all, she fell in love with 
me ; so at least my mother told me, taking me into 
her confidence, and speaking with a depth of plead¬ 
ing in her sunken eyes, which were worn with 
much weeping. Poor mother! I knew very well 
what unspoken wish was in her heart. Julia had 
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grown up under her cure ns I had done, and she 
stood second to me in her affection. 

It is not difficult to love any woman who has a 
moderate share of attractions—at least I did not 
find it so then. I was really fond of Julia, too— 
very fond. I knew her as intimately as any brother 
knows his sister. She had kept up a correspond¬ 
ence with me all the time 1 was at Guy’s, and her 
. letters had been more interesting and amusing than 
her conversation generally was. Some women, 
most cultivated women, can write charming letters ; 
and Julia was a highly cultivated woman. I came 
back from Guy’s with a very greatly increased 
regard and admiration for my cousin Julia. 

So, when my mother, with her pleading, wistful 
eyes, spoke day after day of Julia, of her dutiful 
love towards her, and her growing love for me, 
I drifted, almost without .an effort of my own 
volition, into an engagement with her. You see 
there was no counter-balance 1 was acquainted 
with every girl of my own class on the island; 
pretty girls were many of them, but there was 
after all not one 1 preferred to my cousin. My 
old dreams and romances about love, common to 
every young fellow, had all faded into a very com¬ 
mon-place, every-day vision of having a comfortable 
house of my own, and a wife as good as most other 
men’s wives. Just in the same way, my ambitious 
plans of rising to the very top of the tree in my 
profession had dwindled down to satisfaction with 
the very limited practice of one of our island doc¬ 
tors. I found myself chained to this rock in the 
sea; all my future life would probably be spent 
there; and fate offered me Julia as the companion 
fittest for me. I was contented with ray fate, and 
laughed off my boyish fancy that I ought to be 
ready to barter the world for love. 

Added to these two strong ties keeping me in 
Guernsey, there were the hundred, the thousand 
small associations which made that island, and my 
people living upon it, dearer than any other place, 
or any other people, in the world. Taking the 
strength of the rope which held me to the pier-head 
as represented, by ioo, then my love for my mother 
would stand at 661, my engagement to Julia at 
about 2 o, ‘and the remainder may go towards my 
old associations. That is pretty nearly thasum of it 

My engagement to Julia came about so easily 
and naturally that, as I said, I was perfectly con¬ 
tented with it. We had been engaged since the 
previous Christmas, and were to be married in the 
early summer, as soon as a trip through Switzer¬ 
land would be agreeable. We were to set up 
housekeeping for ourselves ; that was a point Julia 
was bent upon. A suitable house had fallen vacant 
in one of the higher streets of St. feter-port, which 
commanded a noble view of the sea and the sur¬ 
rounding islands. We had taken it, though it was 
farther from the Grange and my mother than I 


should have chosen my home to be. She and Julia 
were busy, pleasantly busy, about the furnishing. 

Never had I seen my mother look so happy, or 
so young. Even my father paid her a compliment 
or two, which had the effect of bringing a pretty 
pink flush to her white cheeks, and of making her 
sunken eyes shine. As to myself, 1 was quietly 
happy, without a doubt. Julia was a good girl, 
everybody said that, and Julia loved me devotedly. 
I was on the point of becoming master of a house 
and owner of a considerable income; for Julia 
would not hear of there being any marriage settle¬ 
ments which would secure to her the property she 
was bringing to me. 1 found that making love, 
even to my cousin who was like a sister to me, was 
upon the whole a pleasurable occupation. Every¬ 
thing was going on smoothly. 

That was till about the middle of March. I had 
been to church one Sunday morning* with these 
two women, both devoted to me and centring all 
their love and hopes in me, when, as we entered 
the house on our return, 1 heard my father calling 
“ Martin ! Martin !” as loudly as he could from his 
consulting-room. I answered the call instantly, and 
whom should I see but a very old friend of mine, 
Tardif, of the Havre Gosselin. He was standing 
near the door, as if in too great a hurry to sit down. 
His handsome but weather-beaten face betrayed 
great anxiety, and his shaggy moustache rose and 
fell, as if the mouth below it was tremulously at 
work. My father looked chagrined ai.d irresolute. 

“ Here’s a pretty piece of work, Martin,” he said; 
“Tardif wants one of us to go back with liim. to 
Sark, to see a woman who has fallen from the cliffs 
and broken her arm, confound it!” 

“ For the sake of the good God, Dr. Martin,’’ 
cried Tardif excitedly, and of course speaking in 
the Sark dialect, “ 1 beg of you to come this in¬ 
stant even. She has been lying in anguish since 
midday yesterday—twenty-four hours now, sir. I 
started at dawn this morning, but both wind and 
tide were against me, and I have been waiting here 
some time. Be quick, doctor. Mon Dieu ! if she 
should be dead !” 

The poor fellow’s voice faltered, and his eyes met 
mine imploringly. He and I had been fast friends 
in my boyhood, when all my holidays were spent in 
Sark, although he was some years older than I; and 
our friendship was still firm and true, though it had 
slackened a little from absence. I shook his hand 
-heartily, giving it a good hard grip in token of my 
unaltered friendship—a grip which he returned 
with his fingers of iron till my own tingled again. 

" I knew you’d come," he gasped. 

“ Ah, I'll go, Tardif," I said ; u only I must get a 
snatch of something to eat while Dr. Dobrde puts 
up what I shall have need of. I’ll be ready in half 
an hour. Go into the kitchen, and get some dinner 
yourself.” 
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« Thank yt>u, Dr. Martin,” he answered, his voice ] “Pooh! pooh!” he answered. “I should be 
still unsteady and his moustache quivering“ but glad enough for Martin to stay at home, but there's 
I can eat nothing. I’ll go 'down and have the boat no hdp for it, I suppose. There will be no storm 
ready. You’ll waste no time ?’’ at present, and they'll run across quickly. It will 

“ Not a moment," 1 promised. be the coming back that will be difficult. You'll 

I left my father to put up the things I should scarcely get home again to-night, Martin.” 
require, supposing he had heard all the particulars “ No,” I said. “ I’ll stop at Gavey*s, an* coijie 
of the accident from Tardif. He was inclined to back in the Sark cutter if jt has begun to ply. If 
grumble a little at me for going ; but I asked him j not, Tardif must bring me over in the morning.” 
what else I could have done. As he had no answer | “ Don’t go,” persisted Julia, as I thrust myself 

ready to that question, 1 walked away to the dining- into my rough pilot coat, and then bent down to 
room, where my mother and Julia were waiting ; for kiss her cheek. Julia always presented me her 
dinner was ready, as we dined early on Sundays 'cheek, and my lips had never met hers yet My 
on account of the servants. Julia was suffering mother was standing by and looking tearful, but 
from the beginning of a bilious attack, to which she she did not say a word; she knew there was no 
was subject, and her eyes were heavy and dulL I j question about what I ought to do. Julia followed 
told them hastily where I was going, and what a j me to the door and held me fast with both hands 
hurry l was in. ! rouriH my arm, sobbing out hysterically, “ Don't 

“ You arc - never going across to Sark to-day!” go." -Even when I had released myself and was 
she exclaimed. running down the drive, I could hear her still catl- 

“ Why not ?’’ I asked, taking my seat and helping ing, “ Oh, Martin, don’t go ! ” 
myself quickly. j I was gl3d to get out of hearing. I felt sorry for 

“ Because I am sure bad weather is coming,’’ she her, yet there was a considerable amount of plea- 
answered, looking anxiously through a window j sure in being the object of so much tender solicitude, 
facing the west. “ 1 could see the coast of France ^ I thought of her for a minute or two as I hurried 
this morning as plainly as Sark, and the gulls are along the steep streets Jeading down to the quay, 
keeping close to the shore, and the sunset last night But the prospect before me caught my eye. Oppo- 
was threatening. I will go and look at the storm- site lay Sark, bathed in sunlight, and the sea be- 
glass.” tween was calm enough at present. A ride across, 

She went away, but came back again very soon* with a westerly brepee filling the sails, and the boat 
with an incrflbse of anxiety in her face. “ Don’t go, dancing lightly over the waves, would not’be a bad 
dear Marlin," she said, with her hand upon my exchange for a»dull Sunday afternoon, with Julia at 
shoulder , “ the storm-glass is as troubled as it can the Sunday-school and my mother asleep. Besides, 
be, and the wind is veering round to the west. You it was the path of duty which was leading me across 
know what that foretells at this time of the year- the quiet gyx sea before me. 

There is a storm.at hand; take my *ord for it, and Tardif was wilting, with his sails set and oars in 
don’t venture across to Sark to-day.” the row-locks, ready for clearing the harbour. I 

“And what is to become of the poor woman ?” I took one of them, and bent myself willingly to the 
remonstrated. “ Tardif says she has been suffering light task. There was lefss wind than I had ex- 
thc pain of a broken limb these twenty-four hours, pected, but what there was blew in our favour. We 
it would be my duty to go even if the storm were were very quickly beyond the pier-head, where a 
here, unless the risk was exceedingly great. Come, group of idlers was always gathered, who sent after 
Julia, remember you are to be a doctor's wife, and us a few warning shouts. Nothing could be more 
don’t be a coward,’’ . exhilarating than our onward progress. I felt as if 

“Don’t go!" she reiterated, “for my sake and I had been a prisoner, with chains which had 
your mother’s. I am certain some trouble will pressed heavily yet insensibly upon me, and that 
come of it. We shall lie frightened to death*; and now I was free. I drew into my lungs the fresh, 
this woman is only a stranger to you. Oh, I can- bracing, salt air of the sea, with a deep sigh of 
not bear to let you go! ” delight. 

I did not attempt to reason with her, for I knew It struck me after a while that my friend Tardif 
of old that when Julia was bilious and nervous she was unusually silent. The shifting of th? sails 
was quite deaf to reasop. 1 only stroked the hand appeared to give him plenty to do ; and to my 
that lay on my shoulder, and went on with my surprise, instead of keeping to the ordinary course, 
dinner as if my life depended upon the speed with he ran recklessly as it seemed across the grunes, 
which I dispatched it which lie all about the bed of the channel between 

“ U ncle," she said, as my father came in with a Guernsey and Sark. These gruttes are reefs, 
small portmanteau in his hand, “ tell Martin he rising a little above low water, but as the ticte was 
must not go. There is sure to be a storm to- about half-flood they were q. few feet below it j yet 
night.” at times there was scarcely enough depth to float 
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us over them, whilst the brown sea-weed tom from 
their e£gcs lay in our wake, something like tljc 
swathes of grass in a meadow after the sickle has 
swept through it Now and then came a bump 
and a scrape of the keel against their sharp 
ridges. 

The sweat stood in beads upon Tardif's face, and 
his thick hair fell forward over his forehead* where 
the great veins in the temples were purple and 
swollen. I spoke to him after a heavier bump 
over the rocks than any wc had yet come to. 

“ Tardil,” I said, “ wc are shaving the weeds a 
little too close, aren’t we ?” 

“Look behind you, Dr. Martin,” he answered, 
shifting the sails a little. 

I did look behind us. Wc were more than half¬ 
way over the channel, and Guernsey lay four miles 
or so west of us; but instead of the clear outline 
of the island standing out against the sky, T could 


see nothing but a bank of white fog. The aftgp- 
noon sun was shining brightly over it, but before 
long it would dip into its dense folds. 

The fogs about our islands are peculiar. You may 
see them form apparently thick blocks of blanched 
vapour, with a distinct line between the atmosphere 
where the haze is and where it is not. To be 
overtaken by a fog like this, which would almost 
hide Tardif at one end of the boat from me at the 
other, would be no laughing matter in a sea lined 
with sunken reefs. The wind had almost gone, 
but a little breeze still caught us from the north of 
the fog-bank. Without a word I took the oars 
again, whilst Tardif devoted himself to the sails 
and the helm. 

“ A mile nearer home,” he said, “ and I could 
row my boat as easily in the dark as you could 
ride your horse along a lane.” 

END OF t 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT AT HOME. 



BY A QUEENSLAND COMMISSIONER. 


> T is September; the weather is now 
tolerably warm, and the fresh spring 
mornings are perfectly delicious. We 
are in Australia, oyid after riding on 
horseback the greater part of the day, 
have just sighted thev.house of Mr. 
R-, a large cattle station pro¬ 

prietor. We have travelled nearly 

lifty miles, and my frieqd,Mr. B-, 

who is not yet accustomed to such dis¬ 
tances, has more than once expressed 
a wish that we had reached our jour¬ 
ney's end. We have seen during the day only one 
other house, which was too near the starting-place for 
us to regard it with favour, and not having conve¬ 
niences for “camping out,” we determined to push on. 

We are both strangers here, and B-, who 

is also yet uninitiated in the mysteries of bush life, 
became rather anxious as he observed the daylight 
fading. Now, however, till is well. The house is 
prettily situated on a rising ground, and looking 
down the avenue presents, as we ride towards it, a 
picturesque appearance. Our way has been across 
some open plains, and we have likewise passed 
seveial beautiful lagoons ; but, upon the whole, the 
tract over which we have come is of that character 
generally known as “ timbered country 
Cattle are feeding in large numbers, and many are 
indulging in ^ their “ sundown drink.” It is apparent 
at once that this is purely a “ cattle station ;" the 
distinction between a cattle and a sheep sta¬ 
tion being, that m cither ease the tract of coun¬ 
try is used exclusively for grazing the one or the 


other kind of stock. There arc, however, evcq>- 
tions to this. 

Before reaching the house our arrival was made 
known by the harking of dogs, of which there 
invariably are several, and generally they belong to 
the species useful for “ working” the stock. In this 
instance they were three large black and tan “ cattle” 
dogs, and a desperate noise they made. A gentle¬ 
man, however, soon came out and quelled their riot. 

We dismounted, and upon giving our names he 
cordially invited us to make use of his house. Our 
first duty now was to sec to our horses, the 
“sceing-to” being of a very simple nature, for 
removing .heir saddles and bridles, we turned them 
loose into the “ Home “ paddock. “ Paddock” con¬ 
veys here the same idea as the word “ field ” else¬ 
where ; the Home paddock being a small enclosure 
of'about a hundred acres (whence we could speedily 
procure our horses for an early start in the morning) 
and is used in contradistinction to the larger pad- 
docks, into which are admitted the quadrupeds not 
likely to be immediately required. The horses 
look after themselves, and are wonderfully enduring 
animals. They will travel day by day fifty miles or 
more, for several days consecutively, and during all 
this time, as aj-ule, are not.provided with anything 
beyond the natural grass and herbage. 

But we return to the house, and whilst appre¬ 
ciating a good wash, I am greatly amused by my 

friend B-, who, astonished as he was at other 

things, was still more startled at the “absolute effron¬ 
tery” (so he termed it) of riding up to a gentleman’s 
house and, though perfect strangers, expecting as a 
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matter bf course that he should entertain us for the with unmistakable enjoyment till. the horse was 
night. caught. 

1J-was also not a little surprised at the primi- Having now breakfasted we mounted, and cross* 

tive method of forming the avenue, viz., by cutting ing several creeks, were just descending the spur 
down the trees instead of growing them; he was of a low ridge when we came upon a small “ mob” 
puzzled by the fact that until reaching the “ home- of cattle, which quickly seeing us, started off at a 
stead” he had not seen a fence in any direction, slow rate. We did not follow them, but continuing 
and wondered that the cattle did not stray; he | our course, reached upon the ridge of a plain a 
thought it cruel in the extreme, riding on horses I cluster of large trees, where were numerous and 
all day and not giving them any additional food; • indubitable proofs of cattle frequently congregating; 
but with the climax he was perfectly amazed. j and indeed, as we saw plainly, this might be called 

Upon entering the parlour, Mr. Ross (for that ; a “camp," the meaning of which was thus ex- 
wassthc name of our host) at once ordered “tea,” j'plained by Mr. Ross : — 

which consisted, by the custom of the country, of a j “A camp,” said he, “ is a space of ground to 
good solid repast, the beverage in the bush at every ! which the cattle are accustomed to go; it is often 
meal being tea. | situated like this on the edge of an unexpesed ridge, 

B-soon proved his ignorance uf colonial and is sometimes formed by the cattle themselves, 

matters, and Mr. Ross, seeing his evident wish for which for the sake of warmth, or by reason of their 
further information on the food supply, invited him gregarious nature, collect there. But then again 
to stay for a couple of days. He could then ride over wd sometimes form them. By driving the cattle to 
the station, and seeing,the cattle, judge also of the these places and hemming them in, we after a little 
stems adopted for properly looking after them, while accultom them to gallop thither immediately 
The invitation was at once and cordially accepted. ' upon the crack of the whip.” 


We then retired to bed; and in truth there were “ But,” said B-, with his inquiring mind. 


more sleepers than beds ; but one lying on the . “ what object have you in this ? ” 
sola and another on a mattress by the fire, we all J “ Oh !” replied Ross, “ every reason, for so soon 
slowed away. j as we get the cattle here we have them under 

Hearing my name called, I quickly turned out, I control. You see,” he continued, “the areas of our 
and a more lovely morning it would be difficult to | country are so vast, that without this system we 


conceive. The sun soon rose, and over the whole j should be a good dpal put about; for the distance 
sky not a cloud was visible. The temperature, ' from home whei^nve are is often so great, that had 
though cool, was delicious. The horses were already j we not these conveniences we should be compellcdi 
in the yard, whither with bridle in hand I soon ' when we require only a few, to take to the yards at 

hastened ; but B-was before me, and a black ; the head station a very large number; but now, say 

boy, whom I met, -soon explained fhe loud laughter 1 for instancp .we see ten cows with young calves 
which sounded from some distance ;*for coming up which we want accustom to milking ;we drive 
lie appealed for the information of whichiie seemed them to this * camping-ground.' Here we can 
already pretty well assured. “ I believe, sa, that select them from the large number and draught 
fellow massa new chum ? ” the last word being them out. If, again, we require a small number of 
spoken as an appellation, half in pity, half in con- fat bullocks for the butcher, we can select them 
tempt for the ignorance of colonial experience or, as we term it, 1 cut them out ’ from the rest. 

which B-was evincing. But another great advantage is that the beast, after 

Of this excessive laughter he was Jhe innocent a little time, regards this 1 camp' and the immedi- 
cause, for, in his desire to prove his ability, he had ately adjacent pasture-grounds as his home, and 
been for some time trying to catch his horse, but so long as there is plenty of feed near lie never 
unwittingly had adopted the surest course of prov- strays. Thus we always know where to find him. 
ing his ignorance ; for instead of going towards the Why, you see, this station has a hundred thousand 
animal’s head, ue was doing his utmost to catch acres, and I have eight thousand head of cattle; 
him by the tail; and running after the horse with hut for these advantages I could never manage it, 
the bridle swinging in his hand, the faster he went for the stock would be all over my neighbours’ 
the faster went the horse, and the more frantic his stations, where now they scarcely ever stray.” 
efforts to catch him, tjie more anxious the horse While chatting thus we saw in the distance an- 
scemed to elude the introduction. There being other small herd of young cattle, but amongst them 
also some little mud in the yard, the galloping specially noticeable was a large roan ox, of which 

round of a dozen horses kicking it up behind them B-was quite filled with admiration. Ah I roast 

had not improved the appearance of the un- beef of old England," quoth he, “ there you are! ” 
daunted pursuer. At his efforts, two half-civilised Suddenly emerging upon a large plain termi- 
black boys were almost screaming with’laughter, nating in gently undulating ridges, we saw before 
and sitting on the fence, they swayed to and fro ue more than we could count, and looking to the 
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right and then to the left we still saw more. They 1 We then secured about seventy or eighty, and 
embraced every possible colour known amongst turned homewards. They were now driven into the 


cattle; but especially to be noticed were the huge, 
sleek, silky-haired roans, strawberries and reds, as 
amid a luxuriance of rich herbage they leisurely 
browsed, and seeming as though it were an effort to 
move, presented a picture for a painter. 

&—— was in raptures. He had not even dreamed 
of such a light; but Ross, who had lost money by 
his shipments to England of "preserved meat," 
alias “ stuff," scarcely restrained his sarcasm. 

“ Australian beef! never mind," said he, “one more 
try, and if the English people .don’t likeit, well, let' 
them go without. Why, talk of comparing English 
beef, eaten in England, with Australian beef edten in 
Australia, and I give my opinion in favour of the 
latter; and doesn't it stand to reason it should be 
better? Look at those cattle, free as birds, they have 
more 'natural pasturage than they can consume, 
they have more water thaa-thfey can drink; they can 
walk, trot, or gallop ; they are produced from some 
of the best blood in England, and in the improve¬ 
ment of the stock money has been almost lavishly 
bestowed; here you see them all the year round, 
and with their enjoyment of this absolute state of 
nature even winter does not interfere. Over there 
the demand is so great that you have to force 
them artificially, and don't even give them time 
to take natural meat. However, we don’t want to 
compete with your beef, we onjy want to supple¬ 
ment your supply, for I suppose y 311 hardly realise 
what is the consumption in London alone of im¬ 
ported meat Here we allow to each man from two 1 
to three pounds of meat per diem.” j 

“ Indeed is it so ?” rejoined B-. # “Ah I if you ! 

could import those they would sell'for high prices.” 

“ Some'of that meat,” resumed Ross, “ will, I ex¬ 
pect, be there before six months, for 1 have under¬ 
taken to supply two hundred fat oxen at £\ 10 s. per 
head. I am now going to muster, and shall start 
them off in three days’ time for the Meat Preserv¬ 
ing Company's Dep 6 t.” 

The head stockman here cracked his great long 
whip, and with the black boys galloped off, rounding 
to their camps the cattle on the left side of the plain. 
Ross and the other stockman also started away, 
but we rode slowly after. 

The cattle were reunded-to, and then followed the 
operation of "cutting nut” from the large lot such 
as were considered suitable. To see the quick turn¬ 
ing of the horses, as different animals marked out 
for the butcher endeavoured to regain the large herd* 
was most amusing; for although they frequently 
wheeled, turning almost on a pivot, the horses were 
as quick and frustrated their attempts, while the 
well-cracked and sometimes well-applied whip hur¬ 
ried the beasts onwards, till placed amongst the 
sel. v’ted lot, which were being duly kept by a stock- 
man and a black boy. • 


yard, whence were drafted out such as after close 
inspection did not appear sufficiently fat; the other 
lot being turned into a large paddock, where they 
awaited the “starting for town.” 

We supped about seven o'clock, and Ross, who 

had been pointing out to B- the construction 

of the yards, filled his pipe. He took about three 

whiffs and turned round. “Well, Mr. B-,"lie 

said, “it seems almost a pity, since you take so 
much interest in this matter, that you should not 
see it through ; but as the travelling with the cattle 
would be rather tedious, I’ll tell you in about ten 
words what takes place before that beef makes its 
appearance in England. To-day is Tuesday ; on 
Friday morning next the cattle start, and will travel 
about twelve miles a-day ; the men start with them 
every morning very early —as near dawn as possible 
—and travel half or two-thirds the distance. They 
then stop in the middle of the day, letting the cattle 
feed and rest, and continue their journey in the 
cool of the evening. On Wednesday they will be 
delivered at the Meat Preserving Establishment, 
and then all the responsibility on the part of the 
men ceases. 

M The cattle are kept for a few days, to allow them 
thoroughly to rest and cool down after their driving; 
when this has been done there are run out from 
the number day by day, and taken to the slaughter¬ 
house, so many as are required. 

“ After the slaughtering, the carcase when 
thoroughly cold is taken to the ‘ cutting-up ’ room, 
and all the bone carefully removed. The best of 
the meat is then placed in tins according to the 
weights required ; these being filled up with water 
are closed! boiled, and hermetically seated. They 
are then packed in cases, and are either consumed 
| in Australia or shipped off to England. 

| “ The hides are carefully salted, and sent to the 

best marked* The horns are likewise shipped off. 
From the hoofs oil is produced; of some of the 
intestines us.e is made, and the bones previously 
to being sent away are ‘boiled down’ with the in¬ 
ferior and refuse meat, in order to extract whatever 
fat may remain. Formerly,” said Ross, “we used 
to boil down all of the bullock for his tallow; but 
since the meat-preserving industry has come in 
we only boil the inferior parts. But I see you are 
Very sleepy; and no wonder, after your ride. 

“ Thoughthe system of managing sheep stations 
is quite distinct from what you have seen of cattle 
farming, the same mode of preservation is applied. 

“ Come ! have a glass of toddy and turn in. Good 
night” 

A parting word he said as B—— rose : “ If ever 
you hear English people speaking of our beef with 
contempt,* calling it cagmag and stuff, please to re- 
cal the large bullocks I am selling at £4 10 s. a-head.” 
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* 

* IN THE STUDIO. 



E would not have me see him toil 
WA As the fair canvas grew ; 

Ca-S Yet I beheld the genius burn 

Through that deep c>e of blue. 
Voi.. V.— New Ski; its. 


And when I chid such love of art, 
lie kissed the words away, 

Vou ing that art was life’s best blood— 
There was no nobler way 
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To fill the void the spirit knew; 

And then the glory rose , 

Upon his brow, and all ray heart 
Was prouder for his woes. 

O days on which ‘p.o sunlight glowed I 
Q days wlhdh hope was dim! 

Days wbfcft fraught with Life to me, 
Yet showed Death’s face to him !* 

Ye *urd!Jr:caflnot come again; 

Or, if ye loom anew, 

■ Give me the courage to console, - 
Or triumph with him too. 


But when men see his latest work—* 
A vision so sublime— 

• Another name they must e&shrine 
As conqueror over Time.} 

I am but woman; Earth, forgive, 

For Love hath pierced the mist, 

And stands enrapt before the Sun¬ 
ils soul’s evangelist 1 

Then let* the world or give or hold, 
Whate’er its course may be, 

•v.. I shall have life with him; and he ?— 
Sweet immortality. 



WITH THE FRENCH ARMY. 


SOME, tell us, sergeant, how did 
you Win your cross ?* 

This question wps put by 
One of A. number of young sol¬ 
diers .who stood around Ser¬ 
geant Manchot in the grounds 
of the Xnyalidcs, .The person 
addressed was an old one-armed man,, 
who sealed to think that a certain, air of 
fierce, unsmiling grasdty most became a 
soldier of the Empire. but who, It was well 
known, -hid one bf.the VvcijKJiest hearts under 
the copter form, of.stem seventy, On being 
thus questioned, he, took a well-used pipe 
front his mputh, ..slowly -puffed out a column of 
smoker drew himself as qrect a$. age would permit 
him, and replied—, . r ^ 

"Won my cpjss^ Yes, moh enfant, you say 
right j in those dayswahkd to win a cross, it was 
not given. .It was worthiwinning too. Wc didn’t, 
with the Emperor, 'gain glory by fighting against 
one another. Them were no barricades then- 
no bpttfes in the streets of Paris. That great man, 
so wqitt erhl in his genius, so indomitable in his 
courages, »to always conquered, would not allow 
it; andfet me, tell you, no one dared to do what 
he said tys. should not—At soon made short work. 

“Ahltfcpjse were the days when we knew 
what true freedom was. There were none of ytair 
Republicans);, ybpr jOrieanists, your old or your 
new parties, were all Frenchmen then— 
Frenchmen,'do yqu hear, my children. It was 
against the enemfes pto/a Mle France we fought— 
against those who hated die great nation because 
it was so glorious—the perfidious English—the 
stupid Germans—the barbarous Russians. 

“Yes, it was against them we Frenchmen'always 
fought j and, when traitors did not betray us, we 
always conquered. They could never defeat him— 
tbp Emperor, by fair means. All, with what .glory 
he covered France!” 


The old man’s eyes glistened with enthusiasm, 
and his face glowed. 

“ But all. this is changed now,” continued the 
old soldier in a mournful tone. “ France, shame 
upon her! does not care what her enemies do. 
The Grand Army is no more. But you wish to 
lospw how.l gaiaed my cross. Well, I will tell you, 
for it wm$howyou what a man the Emperor was. 

“It was the 6th of November. For a long 
rime.eqdmarcb had. been full of glory. The enemy 
bad ifed, before us, fdr whenever he tried to stand 
we defeated him. We had leached Moscow—that 
fatal cijty* Wo were to have win^erea there. But 
what 4^. these, cowardly idUpiJis; pf Russians do l 
Why^gs'-you kqdw, .they,h«t$:#wn their town. 

were compiled to sgjgeat; aqd.a terrible 
maedb) liftd had,'what with fro|^ jaiow, and 
hangers It was the 6th of Novemb^.l jfiay. We 
had yuatfought the hattleof Viatma^ and won it of 
Emperor, in his esder^ the day, 
apid-Wchad annihilated thw'^snepy* >.Jkul we had 
fo retrept, not before the .Rifoi^sui^no, we had 
crushed them, I tell you—butffefare the weather; 
it was terrible J Oh, what frost 1 it froze the very 
marrow in opr bones. Ol^ what snowjijit cut our 
skins, it blinded as* we sank in. it to our 'knees as 
we married.' W« had been *n, route , since six 
o’clock,' and it was trai# past. noon.An .awful 
march,It was.,; The gKHijMinvcr which; wq.passed 
was .stream, with our dekdafld dying..t that 

we saw .much - nf .the ^ae^i^ thBse^l 'fo^ not 
killed knew too well what they wquMvgist If they 
came near Us. .It was that terrible-coM and the 
empty stomachs that did for us. When these 
made any fall behind, the rascally Cossacks,' 
hanging all round us like a swarm of bees, either 
killed and plundered them, or, if they were at all 
able to walk, stripped them, and then tying then* 
to their horses, made them run at their sides till 
they dropped from cold, hunger, and fatigue. 

“ Many of the officers and men in my company 
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had thus perished. Alt were dispirited—no song, snow, or be murdered by tbtee thieves of Cossacks 
no shout, no joke, and- what was worse than all, and then stripped ? Oh, no, captain, I shall not do 
no grumbling. The sullenness and recklessness that: you need not ask me.' 
of utter despair bad taken hold of us. "‘Impudent rascal that you are I Ido not as.*' 

“ Our captain was a terrible little man—not you, I order you; disobey me at your peril.' , 
a braver'one than he in. the whole army. And “ ‘Excuse me, captain, you need not trouble your- 
then, you see, we were all brave. He did not self to speak. See, you can do nothing—ypu arc 
stand more than so high" (pointing to his too weak to struggle.' * 

shoulder), “but he would have his own way-— “‘What I am I not to be obeyed? Ah 1 if I 
he made us do it; if he said no, it was no—if survive this day you shall suffer for it. By the' 
yes, then yes; he would not change. We called word of Captain Tltu you shall.’ 
him Captain Titu, and, my faith 1 it was a good , “ ‘ Survive ! Why not ? Of course you shall, 
name, for he was obstinate. I’ll carry you all safe. Sucvive ! tna foil And I, 

“ He had been a stout, red-faced man; but now, Corporal Manchot, here! ’ 
how changed!—thin, pale, and haggard. No- “ ‘ Villain ! lay me down, I say. What! you 

thing could, however, drive away his look of firm- won’t ? Oh, you know you would not dare to treat 

ness. He was hardly able to keep up with us ; me co if I was strong; but, alas ! 1 am weak, and 
but he was determined not to give in as long as he \ you take a base advantage of me.’ ’ ■ . ■ • 

had life, so on,'and still on he crawled. He had , .“‘Well, captain, let me have my own way now; 
wrapped his shoeless feet in his handkerchiefs, | when you are strong again I will obey you, as I 
which were now deeply stained with the blood : have always done/ 
that oozed from his wounds. Two or three times “‘Rascal that you are!' 

I had offered him my arm for his support, but he “All this while I was trudging on as.well as 1 

had refused it angrily. could, and that was very badly. It was hard 

“‘What ’ said he, ‘do you think I can’t walk enough to walk when 1 had only myself to carry, 
hs well as another? Am I a child? Every one but with the captain on my shoulders’ v it was a 
needs all his strength for himself.' little more difficult. My company was now out 

“At last he told me that if I dared to*bother him of sight, it was of nd use trying to overtake them 
with my offers to assist him, he would have rot pun- —that was impossible. All around me stretched 
ished severely. So what could I do ?—he always an Immense, treeless, snow-covered plain. - No- 
mcant what he said. But, obstinate as he was, he , thing was to y 6 e seen upon' its wild wfeste, but 
could not hold out any longer. With a faint cry of | the black patches and the little mounds -which 
'Ah, it is all over with me I Vive PEmpcreUr! ’ lie . showed where the dead and dying were. In the 
fell on the snow. \ far distance, against the snow-laden horison, I 

“ 1 All over, my captain ? Oh no, not while Corporal - could see aTtfW moving specks, which I soon dis- 
Manchot is here!' , covered were a number, of Cossacks—who at a 

“ 1 Why, who is that ? ’ is that you, Manchot ? gallop were swiftly drawing neater* to me. 

You are not with your regiment, how is that? “‘Ah! then it is all over with us, captain,’ said I ; 
Leave me; my battles are all fought—but stay; but he made no answer: he Wias insensible. '‘Well,’ 
here, take this cross and my purse, there is not said I to myself, ‘ 1 am not going to die, nor to let 
much in it. I wish for her sake there was more, him either, without a good hard struggle for it; 
but the Emperor will not forget her, when you j that would not become a soldier of the Empire, 
reach France.—Ah, la telle France f I shall not { No; if they come near me, it will cost some of those 
oee you again !—Go' to Voroppe, hew Grenoble, j vile Cossacks dear, they shall know what a French- 
there you will find an old woman eighty-two years man can do; I wiU stop that abominable hurrah 
of age* it is Madame Marlen, my mother, of one or two of them, or my name is not Manchot’ 
Kiss her for me, on bath cheeks, give her the “ I had not much time to think, for they drew 
purse and Cross, and tell her how I died. Vive quickly nearer, with that wild, wretched yell of 
la Francel ViveFEntpereur! Now go—join your theirs. Call them soldiers! Bah I nasty, dirty, 
company. Adieu—go/ savage-looking fellows; with their bonyj nigged, 

“ ‘ Not unless I take you with me. Come/ ugly little horses. Why, they were? Only fit to kill 

“ ‘ Come! How can *1 come ? Fool -that you , the wounded and the dying—to injure and plunder 
are, do you not see I cannot walk, or do you think | those who could not help themselves—not to fight 
I should be lying here ? ’ against Frenchmen. 

“‘Nevertheless, come/ With that I lifted him “Well, but what was I to do?, 1 laid the 
on my shoulder. captain down, and covered himr over with snow 

What are you doing ? Put me down, 1 tell you, as well as I could. Then, seeing a number of 
put me down/ corpses lying together in a heap, 1 went and lay 

“‘Put you dpwn ! What! to lie and di£on the down among them, pretending that I too was dead. 
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“ The belter .to hide myself, I turned over a body, Ah! I did not yet see that. I returned to where 
afod was horrified to find if was that of an did I had buried the captain in the snow—dug him out 
comrade of mine, who had fought by my side on --tried all I could to lift him again bn to my 
the glorious field of Austerlitz—Sergeant Subra. shoulder, but could not do it because of my broken 
A braver and' a better soldier there was not in the arm. While I was endeavouring to raise him, my 
whole Grand Army. At any other time I should pulling him about revived, him—he opened' his eyes 
have been much grieved, but now all my thoughts and saw me leaning over him. At first he did not 
were taken up with how 1 was to escape the enemy, understand how things were, but soon recollecting 
So I crept as well as 1 could under the corpse Of himself, he said with as strong a voice as he could, 
the sergeant. . The Cossacks were on us. Never though that was very weak— 
did I think myself so near death as then. They What, corporal, you here still ? Am I then not 
galloped right over us, and in doing iso the hoof j, to be obeyed ? Did I not tell you to leave me and 
of' One -of the horses cjime down upon me, and | join your company ? Why, if these things are 
smashed my left arm. Ah ! my children, you may j allowed there will soon be no discipline in the 
be sure it was not easy for me to keep from calling ■' army! If I live you shall be soundly punished— 
out—the agony was so very great. To keep in the you shall, on the word of Captain Tetu.’ 
cry that seemed to force itself from my heart, I “ This persistency of his displeased me, so 1 rc- 
almost bit my lips through. Well, having done ' plied to him more sharply than I should— 
what mischief they could-while on horseback, they Ma foi! captain, if you are going to be so ob- 
passed on—those murdering, thieving villains. stinate Manchot will imitate you, or he is not a 
“ I then ventured to look up from my hiding-place, corporal in the Grand Army. If you stay here, he 
Al\ as I thought at first, were gone. I was glad ; stays too, so say no more about it; what I have 

of this, for what can one man, with a broken arm, : said I will do.’ 

-do against a hundred with two arms, and on horse- “ He looked offended, but said nothing—poor 
bade ? As I cautiously looked around, still lying fellow, he could not, for he soon became insensible 
where I bad hid—for I was too old a soldier to again. Night was now fast coming on, so I went 

betray myself until I knew that the whole coast and gathered as many cloaks as I could—alas! 

was clear—I saw that one of the enemy still there was no scarcity of them—and wrapped him 
remained behirid—a big, ugly^acoundrel, who, dis- in them. 

mounted and leading, his horsifi was at this time “ Then I sought for something to eat. 
bent on the plunder of an officer. v$t this eight my “ It was well I had finished off the Cossack, for I 
anger made me forget my pain. I felt hurt that so found on him a flask of brandy, which he had evi- 
pitiful a villain should have it in his power to injure dently taken from one of our officers, and some bread, 
abrav’e man. “ Returning to the captain, I poured a little of the 

‘“Ah!' I said to myself softly ( ‘if 1, Corporal spirits down his throat, which revived him ; I then 
Manchot, can help it, you shall never boast of what made him eat and drink,‘and took some bread and 
you are now dding.' Sol seized-a musket with my brandy myself. It was now dark, and there was 
right hand, loaded it, and prepared to take aim. nothing for it but to wait till morning, to see what 
In doing this I made some noise which alarmed 1 that would bring forth. I knew the rear-guard of 
the thief; he started, listened, rose from his knees ! the army was not passed, and had some hopes that 
and looked around, but saw nothing. Not satisfied 1 we might be picked up by them, 
with that, he walked right round the heap where I | “ Never shall I forget the fearful horrors of that 

lay, at only a few yards' distance. You may swear | night. It never ceased to snow. The cold seemed 
I did not make any noise then. I even breathed j to pierce into one’s very vitals, and freeze up the 
as lightly as I could. He saw—he heard nothing, i marrow in our bones, and the blood in the 
so, with bis confidence restored, he went back to , heart Nothing was to be hoard but the-growling 
finish his wofk. With that I lifted my musket— j of the wolves and the gnashing of their jaws, as they 
but if you ever should try to lift your musket to , gorged themselves on the plentiful banquet which 
your shoulder to take aim with your left arm shat- lay around. I felt that the frost was gradually 
tered, you will find it a very awkward thing to do. mastering me, and that it would soon numb all my 
“ My instinct—the instinct of a veteran, see ycu limbs. I was certain 1 could not hold out much 
—told me that, so I did not try, but rested my | longer, so recalling the fsw simple old prayers 
, musket on the body of a dead comrade and took ; which I had learnt from the gcoi curfi when 1 
good aim—very good, you may be sure, for my life , was a boy, I fell on my knees and repeated them, 
depended on It—fired—when, bang! his battles This sefcmed to give me new strength, 
were all over, as the s prain had said of himself; “ Depend upon it, children, there is nothing will 

he leaped up, flung out his arms, and fell dead. so revive a man as prayer.—What, young wiseacre, 
“This raised my spirits—it somehow seemed a you are sneering at that, are you ? you think I am 
good Omen to me that 1 should escape. But how ? very foolish, do you ? Well, wait till you have gone 
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through as much as I have, and faced death and 
danger as often, and perhaps you will think as I do. 
—By the time I had finished my prayers, morning 
began to dawn. The snow had ceased for a little. 
Through the dimness of the early dawn, I saw a 
group of French officers at a little distance. To 
draw their attention I shouted as loudly as 1 could, 
and jumped up. They drew near. 

“ ‘ Hallo! how is this ? Why are you not with 
the army?’ said a short, determined-looking man, 
dressed in a light grey overcoat lined with fur. 

“Yes; young hope of your country, it was the ^ 
Emperor! and I do not expect France will ever give ! 
you such a general to fight under. It was the j 
Emperor, but I did not know it. He was the last mas ! 
1 should have expected to see there. So I replied— j 

“ * Why am I not with the army ! Look here'— j 
pointing to the captain and my arm—‘with this ; 
more, and this less, how could I be? I wish with j 
all my heart 1 was there instead of here.’ ! 

“‘Sire’—Ah ! then I knew it was the Emperor, ! 
that bravest of the brave, that truest of the true, 1 
that wisest of the wise. I did not know what to do : 
or say, so I gave him the salute as well as my ! 
benumbed and stiffened limbs would allow—‘ Sire,* ; 
said one of the suite, 4 I saw this man yesterday 
carrying an officer on his back.' 

“ ‘ Is it so, corporal ?’ 

“ 4 Sire, my general, what could I do ? The cap- 
tain could not walk, he fell down. Was 1 to leave 
him to die, oft to be murdered by those cowards of 
Cussacks ? f know it was wrong, and I did it in 
spite of his orders—he was very angry with me; 
but I could not help it, so I tried to carry him. , 


The Cossacks rode over me, and broke my arm; I 
could do no more. Pardon me, Sire/ 

“ The Emperor smiled; yes, my' children, he 
smiled” (here the veteran’s eyes glowed with honest 
pride at the remembrance)—“he smiled at me,. 
Corporal Manchot, and -taking a huge' pinch of 
snuff, said— • r ,, 

14 4 It is well, very well, my brave fellow'—that to 
me, yes, to me who now stand before you—‘It is 
well, very well, my brave fellow 4 —those were hit 
very words; as I heard them, I forgot my cold, my 
hunger, and the pain of my arm. 

44 4 See here, this is for you'—with that be opened 
his coat, took from his own breast the cross, and 
pinned it on mine. Oh I what joy ! what ecstasy 1 
what pride t Decorated! and with the Emperor's 
owij cross! 

44 He then called to Davoust, and ordered that I, 
and the still insensible captain, should be carried 
forward ^in his own waggon. So 1 escaped from 
the horro^ of that retreat from Russia—but not 
from the punishment the captain had threatened 
me with. As soon as he found that he and I were 
safe with our regiment, he placed me under arrest 
for fourteen days, for what, he said, had been a 
gross breach of discipline. Ah I he always fulfilled 
his promise, did Captain Tfitu—be is a general now. 

41 What he had done to me was told the Emperor. 

I have heard he was much amused; he ordered 
my release, at th^iame time raising me to the rank 
of sergeant. T)(at, mes infants, is how I won my 
cross. The ribbon I wear here, , where every one 
may see it; the cross lies next my heart, where it 
shall always be in life and in death.” 
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^ HEN the green leaves come 
* again, 

jp When the sky is blue and-dear, 
J When in every nook and glen 
Fair pale primrosetufts appear; 
When the moss is softly spread 
Underneath the beechen tree, 
And within its mossy bed 
Sings the streamlet merrily ; 
When bright Spring, with lavish hand 
Scattering gifts, begins her reign, 

Ah ! well be happy then, love, 

When the green leaves come again. 

When the green leaves come again: 

Strange the words sound of my song, 
While the rain heats on the pane, 

And the fierce wind sweeps along; 

In the darkening room alone 
On the leaden sky I gaze, 


While ray thoughts afar have flown 
To the hopes of earlier days. 

Wildly,-wildly moans the wind; 

Sadly, sadly falls the rain, 

But we'll be happy yet, love, 

When the green leaves come again. 

Hence then, sighs and sad repinings; 

Come, sweet sunshine, after rain; 

Show, O clouds, your silver linings ; 

Quick, ye green leaves, burst again. 

Aid, fair wind, the vessel sailing 
Homeward o’er a distant sea; 

Let not time nor tide be failing, 

Bring the absent back to me. 

To the joy the Spring can bring,. 

Weighs as naught the winter's pain; 
Silent birds break out and sing 
When the green leaves come again. 

E. CtAXTON. 
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WO POEMS BY 'SHE LATE THOMAS MOORE. 

[HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED.] 


HE following little poems of 
Moore have never been pub¬ 
lished. 1 am indebted for 
them to the kindness of a 
relative to whom they were 
addressed and given by the 
poet. The lady occupied a 
high social position, and was 
distinguished by her beauty 1 
and accomplishments; and 
though an object of Moore’s 
admiration and gallantry, she was ever too 
circumspect to permit that admiration to pass 
the bounds of respect, or that gallantry to” be¬ 
come presumptuous. Indeed, the incident which 
gave rise to the first poem shows the promptitude 
with which she repelled any advance for which a 
poetic licence might, perhaps, have betfn success¬ 
fully pleaded by one whose manners were so fas¬ 
cinating, and whose attentions were so gladly re¬ 
ceived by women, as were those of Moore. My 
friend lived to an advanced age, honoured and 
respected- Her death has removed the prohibition 
imposed by her upon my publishing these poems 
during her life. J. F. W. 

LI NFS ADDRESSED T^MRS.-. 

[One summer, while ' staying at^a fashionable 
watering-place in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
Moore presented Mrs. ——with a seal,having a 
device—two hearts touching, with the legend, “ Qui 
touche l’un fait trembler l’autre.” Upon reading 
the motto the lady instantly returned the seal. | 
Moore passionately flung it frorp the window at j 
which they were sealed into the sea beneath. A I 
few days afterwards the seal was found on the ! 


strand by one of the bathing women and returned 
to the poet, who thereupon sent to the lady the 
following llhes.] 

“ The seal which she refused to keep 
1 flung into the silent deep; 

But, cold as she, the smiling wave 
Returned, like her, the gift I gave. 

“Alas 1 my little seal, I find, 

In spite of all her soft professions, 

That water and Eliza’s mind 

i 

Were formed alike to hold impressions." 

The song which follows is very characteristic 
of the great Irish lyrist, both in style anjji sentiment. 
It has the easy flow and musical rhythm and 
cadence, as well as the happy power of illustration 
which so eminently mark all the songs of Moore. 

“ SONG. 

“ TO MRS.-. 

1 . 

“ Bright leaf, when storms thy bloom shall wither, 
Oh, fly for calm and shelter hither ; 

And I will prize thy tints as truly 
As when in spring they blossom newly. 

Bright leaf, when storms thy blooms shall wither, 
Oh, fly for calm and shelter hither. ‘ 

ii. 

“ Sweet maid, while hope and rapture cheer thee, 
’Tis not for me to linger near thee; 

But when joys fade and hope deceives thee, 
When all that soothes and flatters leaves thee— 
Oh, then, how sweet in one forsaken, 

Fresh hopes and joys again to waken ! ” 




OW a change has come on Russia 
since the close of the Crimean 
episode. She has begun to doubt 
- the wisdom of her long submission to 
the Baltic provinces. She wants to be 
herself; and “ Russia for the Russ ” 
is now her passionate cry. The em¬ 
peror, no longer using German in his 
family circles, steadily enjoins the 
use of Russ at court Russ ministers are getting into 
place. Russ books of science are encouraged, and a 
seat in the Academy of St> Petersburg, with splendid 
room*, a patent of nobility, and a special income, is 
no longer the assured reward of third-rate Germans 


from the University of Dorpat. Russia hopes in 
future to defend herself in foreign capitals—to rule 
herself in her home governments—by means of 
native wit and strength. 

No sooner have the Russians caught this idea 
of doing without the Baltic Germans, than with 
Oriental impulse they desire to crush the nest 
from which they have long been drawing nearly all. 
their ablest men. Two objects would be gained 
by Russianising Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia 
—that is to say, by utterly destroying every trace of 
German art and science, law and language, presence 
and supremacy in these frontier States. First—the 
peasants, who descend from Slavonic tribes, and . 
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may be drawn into the national parly and the ortho¬ 
dox church, would soon be masters of the field of 
public action, 4 b that all the weight of these three 
border provinces Alight be pressed against Germany, 
instead of against Russia ; second—that supply of 
staid, methodical, and able foreign servants which 
these provinces, have given to every czar since the 
days of Peter the Great would be cut off; a wider 
opening in the public service would be made for 
- Russians of the old type, and then the whole direc¬ 
tion of affairs would pass into native hands. 

The case is one without parallel in our experience. 
Here is a country in which the peasants are of one 
race, the gentry of another, and the rulers of a third. 
Something like this state of things occurs in Dclfei, 
Travancore, and other provinces of India, where the 
common pdople are Hindoos, the gentry Moham¬ 
medans, and the rulers English; but the resemblance 
is not perfect, even in principle; for the Moham¬ 
medan gentry of Delhi cannot be said to have 
civilised the country, and the Hindoo rustics have 
no claim to an affinity of blood with their English 
lords. Nor have the Delhi gentry a great and 
sympathetic people at their back, determined to 
support them in their efforts to pursue their national 
* life. If Spain had conquered Ireland in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and held it by a treaty which com¬ 
pelled her to respect existing institutions in that 
island, we should have had a closer parallel to the 
Baltic provinces. Occupied by a Celtic peasantry 
and a Saxdh gentry, Ireland .would have been to 
Spain what Courland and Livonia are to Russia ; 
while England, as the home from which those 
Saxon gentry sprang, would lie at hand to fret 
and stir with every cry of pain from Cork and 
Dublin. * * 

Russia puts her case in few and striking words. 
In the three Baltic provinces there are about: 

Men of Germanic race, 200,000 ; 

Men of Slavonic race, 1,600,000. 

All liberal science leads a ruler to regard the 
interests of the I’ast majority of his people, as his 
highest guide. For every German there are eight 
Slavonians. This one German scorns these eight 
Slavonians, whom he looks upon as 'beasts of 
burthen. These eight Slavonians hate the one. 
German, whom they call a master and feat as a 
tyrant In the Esthonian dialect, there is no sepa¬ 
rate word for German. Sara means lord, and 
Sara means also German. “ Is this right ?” the 
Russians ask ; “why should we sacrifice the many 
to the few ? ” The ogly answer is, that they are 
bound by their own acts. 

• “Our treaties bind you to preserve our rights, 
laws, schools and institutions, as you found them,” 
say the Baltic Germans. But a treaty does not last 
for centuries unless it corresponds to general wants. 
The Baltic treaties took no heed of that great rustic 
class, which has been rising in the world of late with 


such enormous strides. A rude MOsqovite democracy 
will listen to a rude Livonian democracy, in spite 
of paper rights; and in the name of a Slavonic 
movement of nationality, those rude democracies arc 
pressing on the highly-civilised German aristocracy 
in the three provinces. 

Will the Fatherland be deaf to'the tow of 
agony from these Baltic shores, on whfch 
’offshoot of Germanic civilisation is menaced with a 
violent death ? - j 

“This Baltic question,” says a. fierce Teutonic 
scholar, with the bronze of actuaL war upon his 
Cheek, “ is burning at our hearts. We cannot dose 
.our eyes and ears to it The Schleswig-Holstein 
question hardly pressed so much; yet Germany 
could not sleep while her poor children in the 
Danish duchies were- abused. We marched on 
Denmark with a pang; for we were not unmindful 
of the ties which bind all northern nations to each 
other. The Danes were of a kindred race; they 
knelt with us at the same altars; they were civilised 
and lettered, and in their pretension of supremacy 
there was at least some shtSMr of law and right. 
And liberal Europe, as we saw too well, was set 
against us in our aims and means. But no opinion 
of the outside world could stay that passion of the 
German heart—that impulse of the father to assist 
and save his child. Who then shall stop our march 
on Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia? The Russians 
in the Baltic, are ■barbarians, Slaves and Tartars 
from the Oriental steppe. Their home is. on the 
Volga, not the Dima; in the Kozak camp, and not 
the German town- They speak an uncouth jargon, 
they profess a hostile creed j they have no letters, 
no civility •; and they affect no other right in those 
three provinces than that of brutal force. In march¬ 
ing on these Moscovites, we should be cheered by 
liberal Europe, which has never seen with patience 
any footprint of these Russians on her soil” 

This fierce professor, who is ready to shut up his 
book and load his rifle, represents a mighty German 
force; the Teutons pure and simple—the aristocratic 
circles—and the anti-Moscovites in general. But 
his passion is not universal. Many of the philo¬ 
sophic liberals, though they hate the Moscovites, 
and wish to strengthen German culture in the 
Baltic, are opposed to making the cause of Cour¬ 
land and Livonia an imperial question. In the 
first place, they object to entering on another war, 
not only, on account of the enormous cost and 
suffering even of successful wars, but from the fear 
that every victory in the field must deepen and 
extend the personal power of the sovereign as 
against the parliamentary estates. In the second 
place, they have no sympathy with the Baltic 
Germans in the matter which those Baltic Germans 
feel most sorely—in their class, ascendancy. The 
philosophic liberals rather take the side of Lett and 
Kur, than of their German lords. A victory of the 
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Courland noble over his rustic neighbours, and 
' their Moscovite abettors, could not fail to influence 
social and political movements in the provinces of 
Prussia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, in a sense 
unfavourable to the march of modem thought. In 
the third place, they foresee that if the Baltic ques¬ 
tion leads to war, the provinces are likely to be 
occupied by German armies, and annexed to the 
new empire. Sacha prospect fills them with alarm.* 
A man who objects to the recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine by.force, might be expected to, protest 
more sternly still against the conquest and incor¬ 
poration of three such distant and uncivilised 
provinces. Esthonia would prove a second Posen. 
A majority of the people are not German, and if 
popular schools sad institutions, are allowed, with 
ballot-box and universal voting it is clear that the 
representatives of that province must be reckohed, 
like the Poles, as s^mupjt foes fvitbin the camp. 
Esthonia is,two,tasarfeijeers behind Branden¬ 
burg in piyjhs^oa, ,and .io .'iitvk these provinces 
together in a common march might be to'embarrass 
Brandenburg with a^eight beyond her strength to 
dragslong- . , 

u Would you sit stilly and see the German element 
stamped but by the Moscovite! ” 

“ A Moscovite," replies the philosophic liberal, 
“cannot stamp out a superior culture. German 
learning asks no backing from such men as Bismarck 
and Moltke,' As to the aristocratic privilege, which 

\ 


the Baltic nobles claim as German, 1 shall see it 
perish with the utmost joy." 

The fiercer passion that would lead to war has a 
better chance of being heard • than the milder 
reason that would counsel peace. Jacobi tried 
philosophy with a crowd at Kbnigsbcrg; his argu¬ 
ment was just, humane, unanswerable from a philo¬ 
sopher's point of view ; but nations are not logical, 
and poor Jacobi lost his seat in Parliament, and his 
personal liberty to teach and preach. 

Suppose my fancy of a Spanish conquest of Ire¬ 
land in the seventeenth century had heed, a leading 
fact in our political annals. For a hundred years the 
Saxon gentry might have ruled, not only in Ireland, 
but Spaim At last , a,Spanish mob resolves that 
Ireland shall be governed by the Celts, and that 
the English language , the English tribunals, the 
English civilisation shall he suppressed. They shut 
up Trinity College. They give Bib Patrick's Cathe¬ 
dral to a band of Castilian monks. They force the 
English children to speak Erse. They take away 
the land from its presest-owncrs and bestow it on 
the peasants. At the cry of anguish coming from 
these English homes in Ireland, what would England 
do? Would England listen to her philosophic 
liberals, who could give her ten good reasons for 
not troubling herself about the Irish question ? Or, 
snatching at the nearest weapons, would she not 
dash upon the foreign spoiler of her children, and 
compel him to relax jus grip ? . 


THE .DOCTOR’S DILEMMA, 

BY HESBA 8TBETTONV ' 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

■’ a scarttSE. 

MY face was turned westward now, and I kept 
my eye upon the fog-bank creeping stealthily after 
us. I thought of my mother and Julia, and the 
fright ftfey would be in. Moreover a fog like this 
was pretty often succeeded by a squall, especially 
at this season j and when -a westerly gale blew up 
from the Atlantic in the month of March, no one 
could foretell when it would cease. 

I had been weather-bound in Sark, when a boy, 
far three weeks at one time, when provisions ran 
short, and it was almost impossible to buy a loaf 
of bread. I could not 'help laughing at the recol¬ 
lection, but 1 kept an anxious look-out towards 
the west. Three weeks’ imprisonment in Safk now 
would.be a bore. 

But the '/og remained almost stationary in the 
front of Guernsey, and the round red eye-ball of 
theTeun glared after os as we ran nearer and [ 


nearer to Sark. The tide wait with us, and carried 
us on buoyantly. We anchored at the fisher¬ 
man’s landing-place below the cliff of the Havre 
Gossehn, and I climbed readily up the rough ladder 
which leads to the path.' Tardif made his boat 
secure, and followed me; he passed me, and strode 
on up the steep track to the summit of the cliff, 
as if jmpatient to reach his home. It was then 
that I gave my first .serious thought to the woman 
who had met with the accident. 

“Tardif, who is this perqpn that is hurt?” I 
asked, “ and whereabout did she faQ?” 

“She fell down yonder,"he answered, with an 
odd quaver in his voice, as be pointed to a rough 
and rather high portion of the cliff running inland ; 
“the stones rolled from qnder her feet so,” he 
added, crushing down a quantity of the loose gravel 
with his font, “and she slipped. She lay on the 
shingle underneath for two hoars before 1 found 
her—two hqurg, Dr. Martin 1" 
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“That .was bad” I said, for the good fellow's 
voice failed him — “ very bad. A feU like that 
mig ht have killed her " . 

We went on, he carrying, his bars, and I my little 
portmanteau. 1 beard Tardif muttering, “Killed 
her!” in a tone of terror ; but his face brightened 
a little when we reached the gate of the farm¬ 
yard. He laid down the oars noiselessly upon 
the narrow stone -causeway before the door, and 
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an anchorite to any beauty or homeliness in those 
whom he was attending professionally; he should 
have eyes only for the 'malady be ctane. ta consider 
and relieve. Dr. Dobrdc had often sneered and 
made merry at my high-flown notions of honour 
and duty; but in our practice at home he bdkd 
given n$e no opportunities of trying them. He had 
attended all our younger and more attractive 
patients himself, and had handed over to my .care 



lifted the latch as cautiously as if he was afraid to i 
disturb some sleeping baby. 

He had given me no information with regard 
to my patient; and the sole idea I had formed of 
her was of a strong sturdy Sark woman, whose 
constitution would be tough, and her temperament 
of a stolid, phlegmatic tone. There was not ordi¬ 
narily much sickness among them, and this case 
was evidently one of pure accident. I expected to 
find a nut-brown, sunburnt woman, with a rustic 
face, who would very probably be impatient and 
unreasonable under the pain I should be compelled 
to inflict upon her. 

It,had been my theory that a medical man, 
being admitted to the highest degree of intimacy 
with bis patients, was bound to be as insensible as 


all the old people anil children—on Julia’s account, 
he had said, laughing. 

Tardif’s mother came to' us as we entered the 
house. She was a little ugly woman, stone deaf, 
as I knew of old. Yet in some mysterious way 
she could make out her son’s deep voice, when he 
shouted into her ear. He did not speak now, how¬ 
ever, but made dumb signs as if to ask how all 
was .going on. She answered by a silent nod, 
and beckoned me to follow her into an inner room, 
which, opened out of the kitchen. * 

It was a small crowded room, with a ceiling so 
low, it seemed to rest upon the four posts of the 
bedstead. There were of course hone of the little 
dainty luxuries about it, with which I Was familiar 
in my mother’s bed-room. A long low window 
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opposite the head of the Led threw a strong light 
upon it. There were cheek curtains drawn round 
it, and a patchwork quilt, and rough, home-spun 
linen. Everything was clean, but coarse and frugal, 
such as 1 expected to find about my Sark patient, 
in the home of a fisherman. 

But when my eye fell upon the face resting on 
the rough piBow I paused involuntarily, only just 
controlling an exclamation of surprise. There was 
absolutely nothing in the surroundings to mark her 
as a lady, yet i felt in a moment that she was one. 
There' lay a delicate refined face, white as the, 
linen, with beautiful lips almost as white ; and a 
miss of light, shining silky" hair tossed about the 
pillow; and large dark grey eyes gazing at me 
beseechingly, with an expression that made my 
heart leap as it bad never leapt before. 

That was what I saw, and could not forbear 
seeing. I tried to recal jay theory, and to dose 
my eyes to the pathetic beauty 6f the face before 
mebef it was altogether in Vain. If J. had seen 
her before, or if I had been prepared to see any 
one Eke her, I aright have succeeded ; but I was 
completely thrown off my guard- There the 
charming face lay : the'eyes gleaming, the white 
forehead tinted, and the dedicate mouth contracting 
with pain; the bright silky curls tossed about in 

confusion.' 1 see it now, just as I saw it that. 

- 

CHAPTER THE'THIRD. 

- Without .resources. 

1 SUPPOSE 1 did not stand still more than five 
secctad% yetdoting that pause a host of questiqns 
hadftatbed through my brain, Who was. this 
beautiM creature? Where had £he eome from? 
HoW did it happen that she was in Tardifs house ? 
and so on.. But I recalled myself sharply -to my 
senses; I was here as her physician, and common 
sense and duty demanded of me to keep my head 
clear. ' 

I then advanced to her side, and took the small, 
bluC-Veined hand into mine, and felt her pulse with 
my fingers. It beat under them a low but fast 
measure; too fast by a great deal. I could see 
that the general condition of her health was 
perfect, a great charm in itself to me ; but she 
had been tearing great pain for over twenty-eight 
hours, and' she Was becoming exhausted. A 
shudder Tan through me at the thought of that 
long spell of suffering. 

“You arc in very great pain, I fear,” I said, 
lowering my voice. 

^“Ycs," her white lips answered, and she tried 
to smile a patient though a dreary smile, as she 
looked up into *my face; “ my arm is broken. Are 
you a doctor ? ” 

“ I am Dr. Martin Dobrde," I said, passing my 
hand softly-down her arm. The fracture was above 
the elbow, and was of a kind to make the setting 


of it give her sharp, acute pain. 1 could see' she 
was scarcely fit to bear any further suffering just 
then; but what was to be done? She was not 
likely to get much rest till the bone was set, 

“ Have you had much sleep since your fall ?’’ I 
asked, looking at the weariness visible in her 
eyes. 

“ Not any," she replied; “ not one moment’s 
sleep." 

“ Did you have no sleep all night ?" I inquired 
again, 

“ No," she said, “ I could not fall osteep.” ' 

There were two firings I could do—* give her an 
opiate, and strengthen her a little with sleep before¬ 
hand, or ’'administer chloroform to her before the 
operation. 1 hesitated between the two. A natural 
sleep would have done her a world of good, but 
there was a gleam in her eyes, and a feverish throb 
in her pulse, which gave me no hope of that. 
Perhaps the chloroform, if she had no objection 
to it, would answer best. • 

11 Did you ever take chloroform ?" 1 asked. 

“No; I never needed it,” she answered. 

“ Should you object to taking it i" 

“Anything," she replied passively. “I will do 
anything you wish." 

I went back into the kitchen and opened the 
portmanteau my father had put up for me. Splints 
and bandages were there in abundance^ enough to 
set half the arms in the island^ but neither chloro¬ 
form nor anything in the shape of alt opiate could 
1 find. 1 mig^t almost as well have Conte to Sark 
altogether unprepared for my case. 

What could I do ? There are no shops in Sark, 
and drugs of any-lrind here oat -of'the question. 
Thera was not a chance of getting what I needed 
to calm and soothe a highly-nerveus and finely- 
strung temperament like my patient’s. A few 
minutes ago I had hesitated about using chloro¬ 
form. Now I would have given half of everything 
I possessed in the world for an ounce of it. 

I said nothing tp Tardif, who was watching me 
with his deep-set eyes, as closely as if I was meddling 
with some precious possession of his own.-1 laid the 
bundles of splints and rolls of linen down on the 
table with a professional air, whilst 1 was inwardly 
execrating my father’s negligence 

I emptied fixe portmanteau in the hope of finding 
some small phial or box. Any opiate would have 
been welcome to me, that would have dulled those 
over-wrought nerves. But the practice of using 
anything of the kind was not in favour with us 
generally in the* Channel Islands, and my father 
had probably concluded that a Sark woman would 
not consent’ to use them. At any rate, there they 
were not. * 

I stood for a few minutes, deep in thought. The 
daylight was going, and it was useless to waste 
time; yet 1 found myself shrinking oddly from 
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the doty before me. Tardif could not help but see shot out the twilight, and motioned the old 

my chagrin and hesitation. woman to sit quietly by the side of pur patient. t 

“ Doctor," he cried, “ she is not going ta-| Then I went out to Tardif.- ’ ■ - <• 

die ?” He had not stirred from the place -and position 

“ Ho, no," 1 answered, calling hack my wander- in-which 1 had left him 1 am sure-no sound could 
-ing thoughts and energies; “ there is not die have reached him from the inner room, for we hftd 

smallest danger of that. I must go 'and set her been -so still that during the -whole tinw* 2 could 

arm at once, and then she will sleep." hear the beat of the sea dashing up between dm 

I returned to the room, and raised her as gently high cliffs of the Havre Gosselin. Up and down 
and painlessly as I could, motioning to the old went TardiPs shaggy moustache, the surest indica- 


woman to sit beside her on the bed and hold her 
steadily. I thought once of calling in Tardif to 
support her with his streng frame, hot I did not. 

She moaned, though very softly, when I moved 
her, and she tried to smile again as her eyes met 
mine looking anxiously .at her. That smile made 
me feel like a child. If she did it again I knew my 
hands would be. unsteady, and her pain be tenfold 
greater. 

“ 1 would rather you cried out or shouted,” I 
said. “ Don’t try to control yourself when I hurt 
you. You need not be afraid of seeming impatient, 
and a loud scream or two would do you good" 

Cut I knew quite well as 1 spoke that she would 
never scream aloud. There was the self-control of 
Culture about her. A woman of a lower class might 
shriek and cry, but this girl would try to smile at j 
the moment when the pain was keenest. The 
white round arm under my hands was cold, and 
the muscles were soft and unstrung. 

1 felt the effds of the broken bone grating toge¬ 
ther as I drew them into their right places, and the 
sensation went through and through me. 1-had set 
scores of broken limbs before with no feeling like 
this, which was so near unnerving me. But 1 kept 
my hands steady, and my attention fixed upon my 
work. I felt like two persons—a surgeon who had 
a simple scientific operation to perform, and a 
mother who feds in her own person every pang her 
child has to suffer. 

All the time the girl’s white face and firmly-set 
lips lay under my gaze, with the wide-open, un¬ 
flinching eyes looking straight at me : a mouthful, 
silent, appealing face, which betrayed the pain 1 
made her suffer ten times more than any cries or 


tion of emotion with him, and he fetched his breath 
jdmost with a sob. ' 

“ Well, Dr. Martin?” was all he said. 

"The arm is set," I answered, "and now she 
must get some deep. There is not the least danger, 
only we will keep the house as quiet as possible.” 

“ l must go and bring in the boat,” he replied, 
bestirring himself as if some spell was at aq end. 
“ There will be a storm to-night, and I should sleep 
the sounder if die was safe ashore.” 

“ i'll coqje with you," I said, glad to get away 
from the sea-weed fire.* 

It was not quite dark, and the cliffs stood out 
against the sky in odder and mare grotesque shapes 
than by daylight. A host of sea-mews were flutter¬ 
ing about and ottering the most unearthly hootings, 
but the sea was as yet quite calm, save where it 
broke in wavering, serpentine lines over the sub¬ 
merged reefs which e^dfcle the island. The tidal 
current was pouring rapidly through the- very 
narrow channel between Sark and the little isle of 
Breckhou, and its eddies stretching to vis made it 
rather an arduous task to get Tardif’s boat on 
diore safely. But the work was pleasant just then. 
It kept our mind| away from useless anxieties about 
the girl. An hour passed quickly, and up the 
ravine, in the deep gloom of the overhanging rocks, 
we made our way homewards.' 

“ You will not quit the island to-morrow, doctor,” 
said Tardif, standing at his door, and-scanning the 
sky with his keen; weather-wise eyes. 

“ I must," I answered; “ 1 must indeed, old fellow. 
You are no land lubber, and you will run me over 
in the morning.” 

“No boat will leave Sark to-morrow,” said 


shrieks could have done. I thanked God in my 
heart when it was over and I could lay her down 
again. I smoothed the coarse pillows for her to 
lie more comfortably upon them, and 1 spread my 
cambric -handkercb iefin a double fold between her 
cheek and the rough linen—too rough for a soft 
cheek like hem. • 

" Lie quite still,” I said. “ Do not stir, but go to 
sleep as fast as you can.” 

She was not smiling now, and she did not speak; 
but the gleam in her eyes was growing wilder, and 
she looked at me with a wandering expression. If 
sleep did not come very soon there would be mis¬ 
chief. 1 drew the curtains across the window to 


■Tardif, shaking his head. 

We went in, and he threw off his jacket and 
rolled up his sleeves, preparatory to frying some 
fish for supper. I was beginning to feel ravenously 
hungry, for 1 had eaten nothing since dinner, and 
as far as 1 knew Tardif had had nothing since his 
early breakfast, but as a fisherman he was used to‘ 
long spells of fasting. Whilst he was busy cooking 
I stole quietly into the inner room to look after my 
patient. • 

The feeble light entering by the door, which I 
left open, showed me the old woman comfortably 
asleep in her chair, but not so the girl. I had told 
her when I laid her down that she must lie quite 
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still, and sbe was obeying me implicitly. Her 
cheek still rested upon my handkerchief? and the 
broken arm remained undisturbed upon the pillow 
which I had placed under it. But her eyes were 
wide open and shining in the dimness, and I fancied 
1 could see her Ups moving incessantly, though 
soundlessly, I laid my hand across her eyes, and 
felt the long lashes brush against the palm, but the 
eyelids did not remain closed. 

You roust go to sleep," I said, speaking dis¬ 
tinctly and authoritatively; wondering at the time 
how much power my will would have over her. Did 
I possess any of that magnetic, tranquillising influ¬ 
ence about which Jack Senior and 1 had so often 
laughed incredulously at Guy’s? Her lips moved 
fast; for now my eyes had grown used to the dim 
light 1 could see her face plainly, but 1 could not 
catch a syllable of what she was whispering so 
busily to herself. 

Never had 1 felt so helpless and disconcerted in 
the presence of a patient. 1 .could positively do 
nothing for her. The case was not 'beyond my 
skill, but ah medicinal resources were beyond my 
reach, ' Sleep she must have, yet how was I to 
administer it to her ? 

I returned, troubled and irritable, to search once 
more my empty portmanteau. Empty it was, ex¬ 
cept of the current number of Punc/t, which my 
father had considerately packed among the splinters 
for my Sunday evening reading. I flung it and the 
bag across the kitchen, with an ejaculation not at 
all flattering to Dr. Dobrde, nor in accordance with 
the fifth commandment. 

" What is the matter, doctor?” inquired Tardif. 

I told him in a few sharp words whftt 1 wanted to 
soothe my patient. In an instanf he left his cook¬ 
ing and thrust his arms into his blue jacket'again. 

“ You can finish it yourself, Doctor Martin,” he 
said hurriedly; “Ill run over to old mother 
Renouf; she’ll have some herbs or something to 
send mam’zelle to sleep.” 

“ Bring her back with you," I shouted after him 
as he sped across the yard, Mother Renouf was 
no straitger to me. While I was a boy she had 
charmed my warts away, and healed the bruises 
which were the inevitable consequences of cliff- 
climbing. I scarcely liked her coming in to fill up 
my deficiencies, and I kne^ our application to her 
for help would be inexpressibly gratifying. But 
1 had no other resource than to call her in as a 
fellow-practitioner, and I knew she would make a 
first-rate nurse, for which Suzanne Tardif was un¬ 
fitted by her deafness. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

A RIVAL PRACTITIONER. 

MOTHER Renouf arrived from the other end of 
the island in an incredibly short time, borne along 
by Tardif as if he were a whuhvind and she a leaf 
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caught in its current. She was .a short, sqtiat old 
woman, with a skin tanned Idee leather, and kindly 
.little blue eyes, which twinkled with delight and 
pride. 

Yes, there they are, photographed somewhere in 
my brain, the wrinkled, yellow, withered faces of 
the two old women, their watery eyes and toothless 
mouths, with figures as shapeless as the boulders 
on the beach, watching beside the bed where lay 
the wbite but tenderly beautiful face- of the young 
girl, with her curls of glossy hair tossed about the 
pillow, and her long, tremulous eyelashes making a 
shadow on her rounded cheek. 

Mother Renouf gave me a hearty tap on the 
^houlder, and chuckled as merrily as the shortness 
of her breath after her rapid course would permit 
The few English phrases she knew fell far short of 
expressing her triumph and exultation; but I was 
resolved to confer with her affably. My patient’s 
case was too serious for me to stand upon my 
dignity. 

“ Mother,” I said, “ have you any simples to send 
this poor girl to sleep? Tardif told me you had 
taken her sprained ankle under your charge. I 
find I have nothing with me to induce sleep, and 
you can help us if any one can." 

“ Leave her to me, my dear little doctor,” she 
answered, a laugh gurgling in her thick throat; 
“ leave her to me. You have done your part with 
the bones. I have no touch at all for broken limbs, 
though my father, good man, could' handle them 
with any doctor in all the islands. But I’ll send 
her to sleep for you, never fear.” 

“ You will stay with us all night?” I said coax- 
ingly. “ Suzanne is deaf, and ears are of use in a 
sick-room, you know. I intended to go to Gavey’s, 
but I shall throw myself down here on the fem bed, 
and you can call me at any moment, if there is 
need.” 

“ There will be no need,” she replied, in a tone of 
confidence^ ’ “ My little mam’zelle will be sound 
asleep in ten minutes after she has taken my 
draught.” 

I went into the room with her to have a look at 
our patient She had not stirred yet, but was pre¬ 
cisely in the position in which I placed her after the 
operation was ended. There was something pecu¬ 
liar about this which distressed me. I asked 
mother Renouf to move her gently and bring her 
face more towards me. The burning eyes opened 
widely as soon as she felt the old woman's arm 
under her, and she looked, up, with a flash of in¬ 
telligence, into my face. I stooped down to catch 
the whisper with which her lips were moving, 

“ You told me not to stir,” she murmured. 

“ Yes,” I said; “ but you are pot to lie still till 
you are cramped and stiff. Are you in much pain' 
now ?” • 

“ He told me not to stir,’’ muttered tfie parched 
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lips again—" nut to stir. 1 must lie quite still, quite 
still, quit* Still 1 ” 

The feeble voice died away as she whispered the 
last words, but her lips went on moving, as if die ! 
was repeating them to herself still. Certainly there | 
was mischief here. My last order, given just before J 
her mind began to wander, had taken possession of 
her brain, and retained authority over her wilL 
There was a pathetic obedience in her perfect im¬ 
mobility, united with the shifting restless glance of 
her eyes, and the ceaseless ripple of movement 
about her mouth, which made me trebly anxious 
and uneasy. A dominant idea had taken hold upon 
her which might prove dangerous. I was glad 
when mother Renouf had finished stewing her de¬ 
coction of poppyheads, and brought the nauseous 
draught for the girl to drink. 

But whether the poppyheads had lost their virtue, 
or our patient’s nervous condition had become too 
critical, too full of excitement and disturbance, 1 
cannot tell. It is certain that she was not sleeping 
in ten minutes’ or in an hour’s time. Old dame 
Tardif went off to her bedroom, and mother Renouf 
took her place by the girl’s side. Tardif could not 
be persuaded to leave the kitchen, though he ap¬ 
peared to be falling asleep heavily, waking up at 
intervals, and starting with terror at the least 
sound. For myself I scarcely slept at aU, though I 
found the fern bed a tolerably comfortable resting- 
place. 

The gale tKat Tardif had foretold came with 
great violence about the middle of the night The 
wind howled up the long, narrow ravine like a pack 
of wolves; mighty storms of hail and rain beat in 
torrents against the windows, and the sea lifted^ up 
its voice with unmistakable energy. Now and 
again a stronger gust than the others appeared to 
threaten to carry off the thatched roof bodily, and 
leave us exposed to the tempest with only the thick 
stone walls about us ; and the latch of the outer 
door rattled as if some one Was striving to enter. 

I am hot at all fanciful, but just then the notion 
came across me that if that door opened we should 
see the grim skeleton, Death, on j 'he threshold, 
with his bleached, unclad bones dripping ‘with the 
storm. I laughed at the ghastly fancy, and told it 
to Tardif in one of his waking intervals, but he was 
so terrified and troubled by it that it grew to have 
some little importance in ray own eyes. So the 
night Wore slowly away, the tall clock in the corner 
ticking out the seconds and striking the hours with 
a fidelity to its duty, which helped to keep me 
awake. Twice or thrice I crept, with quite un¬ 
necessary caution, into the room of my patient. 

No, there was no symptom of sleep there. The 
pulse grew more rapid, the temples throbbed, and 
the fever gained ground. Mother Renouf was 
ready to weep with vexation. The girl herself 
sobbed and shuddered at the loud sounds of the 


tempest without; but yet, by a firm, supreme effort 
of. her will, which was exhausting her strength 
dangerously, she kept herself quite stiH, I would 
have given up a year or two of my life to be able 
to set her free from the bondage of my own com* 
mand. _ 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

LOCKS OF HAIR. 

The westerly gale, rising every few hours into a 
squall, gave me no chance of leaving Sark the next 
c|ay, nor for some days afterwards; but I was not 
at all put out by my captivity. All my interest— 
my whole being in fact—was absorbed in the care 
of this girl, stranger as she was. 1 thought and 
moved, lived and breathed, only to fight Step by 
step qgainst delirium and death, and to fight with¬ 
out my accustomed weapons. Sometimes 1 could 
do .nothing but watch the onset and inroads of the 
fever most helplessly. 

There seamed to me to be no possibility of 
aid. The stormy waters which beat against that 
little rock in the sea came swelling and rolling in 
from the vast plain of the Atlantic, and broke in 
tempestuous surf against the island. The wind 
howled, and the rain and hail beat across us almost 
incessantly for two days, and Tardif himself was 
kept a prisoner in the house, except when he went 
to look after his liv^/jfock. No doubt it would 
have been practicable for me to get as far as the 
hotel, but to what good ? It would be quite de¬ 
serted, for there were no visitors to Sark at this 
season, and 1 did not give it a second thought. 1 
was entirely engrossed in my patient, and 1 learned 
for the first ■time, what their task is who hbur after 
hour watch the progress of disease in the person of 
one dear to them. 

Tardif occupied himself with mending his nets, 
pausing frequently with his solemn eyes fixed upon 
the door of the girl’s room, very much as a patiei.t 
mastiff watches the spot where he knows his master 
is near to him, though out of sight. His mother 
went about her household work ploddingly, and 
mother-Renouf kept manfully to her post, in turn 
with me, as sentinel over the sick-bed, There the 
young girl lay whispering from morning till night, 
and from night till morning again—always whisper¬ 
ing. The fever gained ground from hour to hour. 
I had no data by which to-calculate her chances of 
getting through it; but my hopes were very low at 
times. 

On the Tuesday afternoon, in a temporary lull of 
the hail and wind, I started off on a walk across 
the island. The wind was still blowing from the 
south-west, and filling all the narrow sea between 
us and Gucfnsey with boiling surge. Very angry 
looked the masses of foam whirling about the 
sunken reefs, and very ominous the low-lying, hard 
blocks of clouds all along the horizon. I strolled 
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am fax as the Couple, that giddy pathway between 
Great and Little- Soft, whjere one can see the 
ne eft i fog of the waves, -at the feet of the cliffs on | 
both sides three hundred feet below one. 

like a panic seised me. My nerves 
were too far unstrung for me to venture across the 
long, narrow isthmus. I turned abruptly again, and 
hurried as fast as my legs would cany me back to 
Tardif's cottage. 

I had been away less than an hour, hut an ad¬ 
vantage bad been taken of my absence. I found 
Tardif seated at the table, with a tangle of silky, 
hair lying before him. A tear or two had 
upon it from his eyes. I understood at a 
what it meant. Mother ReAouf had cut off 
my patient's pretty curls as soon as I was out of 
the house. I could not be angry with her, though 
I did, not suppose it would do much good, and 1 
fdt a sort of resentment, such as a mother would 
feel, at this sacrifice of a natural beauty. They 
were all disordered and ravelled. Tardif’s great 
hand caressed them tenderly, and I drew out one 
long, glossy tress and wound it about my fingers, 
with a heavy heart 


“ it like the pretty feathers of a bird that has 
been wounded,” said Tardif sorrowfully. 

Just then there came a knock at the door and a 
sharp dick of the latch, loud enough to penetrate 
finny Tdrdifs deaf ears, or to arouse our patient, 
if she had been sleeping. Before .either of us could 
move the door was thrust open,* and two young 
ladies appeared upon the door-sill. 

They were—it flashed across me in an instant- 
old school-fellows and friends of Julia's. I declare to 
you honestly I had scarcely had one thought of Julia 
till now. My mother I had wished for, to take her 
place by this poor girl’s side, but Julia had hardly 
crossed my mind. Why, in Heaven’s name, should 
,the appearance of these friends of hers be so dis¬ 
tasteful to me just now? I had known them all my 
life, and liked them as well as any girls 1 knew j but 
at this moment the very sight of them was annoying. 

They stood in the doorway, as much astonished 
and thunderstricken as I was, glaring at me. so it 
seemed to me, with that soft, bright brown lock of 
hair curling and clinging round my finger. Never 
had I felt so foolish or guilty. 

I END OP CHAH1IK THE FIF1H. 


CRIMINAL LUNACY. 



BY EDGAR.' SHEPPARD, M.D. 


HE coincidence in one session of 
two remarkable trials for mur¬ 
der, in both of which was raised 
the plea of insaiiity, has natu¬ 
rally given great interest to the 
question of Criminal Lunacy 
at the present moment. Nc 
apology, therefore, will be ne¬ 
cessary for endeavouring to 
elucidate a subject of so much importance to every 
member of the community. 

Matters, indeed, have come to such a point, and 
there is such a distinct antagonism between two 
noble professions as to what does and what docs 
not constitute criminal responsibility, that now, if. 
ever, is the titne for some legislative discussion 
and interference. Nothing can be more anomalous 
—nothing more injurious to public morality—than 
the “inconsistency of law and medical science” 
which has been made manifest by the recent trials 
alluded to. 

One profession (Law) says with rigid and un- 
moving exactness, that if a*man, whether aane or 
insane, commits'an offence against the same, know¬ 
ing it to be wrong, he is amenable to its penal 
enactments. This knowledge of right and wrong is 
|he required test of his responsibility. 

The other (Medicine) says that science is pro- 


[ gressive, and the law should be, progressive like¬ 
wise, adapting and re-adjusting its relations thereto. 
It explains this statement by declaring- that,physio¬ 
logical and pathological researches have estab¬ 
lished the existence of certain morbid changes in 
the structure of nerve element which destroy its 
functional capacity, and give rise to various dis¬ 
eases comprised under the general term Insanity. 

! One of these diseases shapes itself into an “im¬ 
pulsive ” form, and is 'dependent upon impairment 
of the will, leaving altogether untouched -the inner 
consciousness of right and wrong. These impulses 
are sudden and irresistible, involving at times the 
most frightful catastrophes. 

Now, naturally enough, Society and its great 
protfcctor, the Law, axe very suspicious of this doc¬ 
trine, watching jealously its growth and develop¬ 
ment. They see, and forcibly urge, that it is liable 
to enormous abuse, and may be unscrupulously 
raised upon the commission of any Startling and 
impulsive crime, to evade responsibility. But, on 
the other side, Medical Science urges the certainty 
that a number of persons have undergone capital 
punishment who were so diseased as to have lost 
all control over their actions, although they had 
been acquainted with the criminal nature of the act 
which involved their trial and suffering. She 
further illustrates her position by saying that every 
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large lunatic asylum contains cases of this kind, in 
which, under the influence of delusions, and hal¬ 
lucinations of sight and hearing, the subjects thereof 
are prompted and borne irresistibly to overtacts, 
of whose wickedness and consequences, they them¬ 
selves have no manner of doubt. We have seen un¬ 
happy creatures rushing away in despair to rid them¬ 
selves of the imperious dictations of voices and 
personalities, and avoid the perpetration of crimes 
from which they shrank with abhorrence. But there 
is no escape. “ Which way I fly is hell—myself am 
hell All this results from structural lesion of the 
brain, dominating the willy but leaving the con¬ 
sciousness untouched. 

it must be distinctly understood thaj^ those whtj 
devote themselves to the special study of psycho¬ 
logy, and who constitute what are vulgarly called 

mad doctors," are agreed about the existence of 
this particular form of mental disease. The dif¬ 
ferences which obtain among medical witnesses in 
courts of law do not arise from any- doubt as to 
this abstract proposition. They all affirm that to 
make the knowledge of right and wrong the legal 
Lest of responsibility is thoroughly irrelevant to the 
issue- - which should really be the existence or non- 
existence of a particular form of insanity. The 
conflicting opinions among “mad doctors” arise 
from the different estimate which they severally at¬ 
tach to particular evidence to establish disease in 
particular cases. This will always be so, and the cir¬ 
cumstance forms no exception to the well-recognised 
fact, that in all societies and professions the value 
of evidence is variable and uncertain, according to 
the experience, or bias, or original mental structure 
of those to whom it is submitted. 

Turning to the legal aspect of the question, it is 
clear from what Mr. Justice Byles admitted at Mr. 
Watson’s trial, that several of the judges are dis¬ 
satisfied with the present legal test of criminal 
responsibility, and think that the issue to be put 
by them before juries should be amended in its 
form. This then is the time for renewing a legisla¬ 
tive discussion, such as that which took place after 
McNaughten's trial for the murder of Mr. Drum¬ 
mond in 1843, when he was acquitted on the ground 
of insanity. Now is the time for the dignitaries of 
the law to take the initiative, and no longer allow 
themselves to be fettered by the traditional legal 
definition of responsibility, which ignores the teach¬ 
ings of an advanced psychology, and the recognised 
facts of pathological research. A connection which 
shall fuse the two great professions of law and 
medicine on this matter is essential for public safety 
and morality. It is essential also for the protection 
of juries, ^ho, charged with great and onerous 
duties, are now exposed to the supreme farce of 
being battered at by the rams of legal and scientific 
acumen, and forced into the finding of verdicts 
which axe immediately reversed by another tribunal. 


*3 

This state of things is as unseemly as that display 
of temper which characterised, the late Lord Camp¬ 
bell, when he refused to have.the teem “impulsive 
insanity ” made use of in his official presence t or 
as a more recent ebullition at the Old B^Uey on the 
part of one of the judges, who “almost roughly" 
summed up against the theory of insanity in a-trt&l 
for murder, and then in a few days expressed, his 
opinion to the Home Secretary that the person 
found guilty by his ruling should not be executed. 

It is important to bear in mind that the late Mr. 
Justice. Maule, one of the most profound lawyers, 
‘and keenest observers of human nature, who ever 
sat upon the Bench, dissented from the ruling of 
the judges after the discussion in the House of 
Lords upon the McNaughten trial. In that discus¬ 
sion, too, Lord Brougham ranged himself against the 
popular interpretation of the law. “ One judge,” he 
said, “ lays down the law that a man is responsible 
if he is * capable of knowing right from wrong 
another says, if he is ‘ capable of distinguishing good 
from evdAnother, ‘capable of knowing what was 
proper another, ‘ what was wicked.’ He was not 
surh that the public at large ‘knew right from 
wrong,’ though their lordships knew that ‘ dis¬ 
tinguishing right from wrong ’ meant a a knowledge 
that the act a person was about to commit was 
punishable by law.” 

If this be a fair stajltacnt (as we believe it is) 
of the antagonism ofXaw and Medicine upon the 
question of criminal responsibility, it will readily 
be conceded that the existing state of. j&ings is 
eminently anomalous and unsatisfactory. It is 
only by an Act cf Parliament that the law can be 
altered. SureJy the suggestion is worthy of con¬ 
sideration, as to Whether a commission, consisting 
of eminent members of the two professions, might 
not be appointed to consider this subject and report 
thereupon to the legislature. If once the judges 
can be induced to accept the verities of psycho¬ 
logical and pathological science, they will modify 
their views of insanity in its relation to crime ; and 
they may be sure that physicians are equally en¬ 
gaged with themselves in protecting society from 
imposition, and the attempt to establish, save in 
very exceptional cases, the identity of disease and 
crime. If something of this kind could be brought 
about it might further eventuate in a more satis¬ 
factory mode of investigating every criminal case 
where the plea of insanity was raised. Thus the 
justice of the plea might be determined before the 
case was submitted to a jury at all, by a mixed 
tribunal of the two professions. 

Unfortunately there is a disposition oh the part 
of the legal profession to resist attempts, from what¬ 
ever quarter, to pull down any of that elaborate 
machinery which is interlaced with what are called 
constitutional rights and privileges. For instance, 
it must be known that “ a Jury of Matrons ” is 
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tyfaSy inadequate to determine the question upon 
Which they are summoned together. But with 
jt ludicrous solemnity they were recently em¬ 
panelled to decide a physiological point, without 
thfe' smallest idea how to $et about it, or the least 
lowjdedge'of the scientific requirements for such 
a fask«' No better illustration could be given of the 
necessity jpf cutting away some of those encum- 
brhhces which, whatever their traditional value 


as “privileges" 1 and “bulwarks of safety,” have 
no relation to the larger knowledge and more en- 
. .lightened teaching of the day in which we live. 

We have called attention to the subject of 
Criminal Lunacy from a conviction that it lias 
lately excited an unexampled amount of interest, 
and left upon the public mind an impression that 
its anomalies are so great as to invite the serious 
attention of our two legislative assemblies. 



UNDER THE WAVES. 


N his cheek my brave love bore roses ; 

Life-warm the grasp of his hand, 
The warmth that a true heart discloses, 
And true hearts understand. 

How then should I think of my lovCr, 
And how of his dear face speak, 

If not with the smiles dancing over, 1 
The roses set in his cheek ? 

Still red in his cheek are the roses 
'Mid the sea-winds roughly blown ; 


Still my hand in his hand reposes, 
While the hot tears fall—my own ! 

So^iow should I dream of my lover, 
Nor dream of his love and truth ? 
And how should my fancy discover 
A vision of Death in youth ?■ 

And yet, fool, oh, fool I my brave lover 
Is lying the waves below ; 

And their weight sweeps cruelly over 
The red roses turned to snow 1 


REMINISCENCE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


O trait was more conspicuous in the 
character ofdjie great novelist whose 
name heads this paper, than the 
thoroughness with which he entered 
into every labour he undertook. 
Whether it was in actual work, or 
t the preparation of pleasure for 
cithers, his heartiness wap at all times 
jy and seasons apparent. Obstacles 
which many would have considered 
insunnotchtable were to him but molehills, and 
this faculty of “overcoming" had doubtless much 
ter do with his success. Take an instance of this 
m the: early part of his career which has not yet 
been made known. Mr. J. T. Fields, the Ame¬ 
rican publisher, is just about to issue a work 
which will contain an autograph letter of Charles 
Dickers that has not hitherto seen the light. 
The epiPtie in question was written in November, 
1831, and seat by Dickens to his employer, the 
editor of the anting Chronicle , while the former 
was* on a reporting expedition for that journal. 
Writing from Newbury on a Sunday morning, he 
informs his “dear Fraser" that in conjunction with 
the Herald he had arranged for a horse express 
from Marlborough to London, for six guineas the 
whole distance, half of which had bean paid, but 
the ether ^ralf held in Jerrorem to ensure speedy 
arrival 1 .in town—an excellent example of “our 
'Awn's” foresight. But what a contrast, this, to 
, the special* reporting of our times! The Prime 
Minister, or Leader of the Opposition, speaks, say 


late some evening at an out-of-the-way place in the 
far north, Lancashire or Yorkshire, and a verbatim 
report of the proceedings can be read over his 
breakfast-table next morning by thr London mer¬ 
chant. “The messenger from the Herald will”— 

. continues Dickens, giving instructions as to a re¬ 
port much more difficult to secure—“ be in waiting 
at your office for their copy,” and adds the honour¬ 
able correspondent, “ it is an indispensable part of 
our agreement that he should not be detained one 
instant .” Then the enthusiasm of the man comes 
out strongly in this passage, which Earl Russell and 
doubtless ,many others may read with interest:— 

“ As all the papers have arranged to leave Bristol 
the moment Russell is down, we have determined 
on .adopting the same plan—one of us will go to 
Marlborough in the chaise with one Herald man, 
and the other remain at Bristol with the second 
Herald man, to conclude the account for the next 
day, The Times has ordered a chaise and four 
the whole distance, so there is every probability of 
our beating them hollow, I have only, in con¬ 
clusion, to impress upon you the necessity of 
having all the compositors ready at a very early 
hour, for if Russell be doyn by half-past eight, we 
hope to have his speech in town at six.” In later 
years the novelist must often have looked back 
with wonder to these “ good old timeSj" when the 
rapidity with which newspaper work was executed 
must have astonished his contemporaries quite as ’ 
much a$ the public now arc sometimes startled by 
praiseworthy feats in newspaper enterprise. 













“what won II lllb *AY? V 


HALL I ? Shall I ? What would she say 
If 1 asked her to be my own. 

Here, where the {fleams from the lanterns play, 
Where the shades of the leaves arc thrown ? 


I We've danced, we Ve chatted —the room was hot 
While here ’mid the plants ’tis cool; 

Shall 1 tell her I love her? Well, yes ; why not 
Rut after—who then would rule? 


You V.— Npw S f 


1-24 
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She’s, fair and brighl, she can dress and dance ; 

Can manage her fan— bouquet; 
lias travelled—the usual —Switzerland—France; 

Draws a crowd when she sits to play. 

Archery good, and at croquet true ; 

Sings well—operatic style ; 

Reads fairly; but claims no cerulean hut*; 

And a hermit would melt at her smile. 

Hut I linger still, and the words don't spring; 

There’s a something more that 1 seek 
To find at heart in the belle 1 ring, 

It is—well, perhaps I am weak— 

It is that soft love that the eye can tell, 

Untaught, untried, and untold; 

And does it live in two seasons’ belle, 

At twenty a flirt grown old ? 


I Exacting—hard—call me what you will, 

I've flirted too in my day ; 

■ ■ But your flirt's but straw, and no husband's skill 
Can make it cling to its stay. 

1 For 1 seek e’en now for the grffttlc vine, 

Who'd bind me with tcndiil hand ; 

Each year grown tighter, and ever mine 
Whilst I, the protector, stand. 

jShall I ? Shall 1 ? She’s calm ; and here 
The strains of the music float; 

The memory taught from this hour be dear ; 

Shall I say the old words by rote ? 

“ I love you dearly ! ” What would she say ? 
Would the words in her heart be binned ? 
j * She jilted Sydney, and Grant, and Gray— 

! It’s time to the dance we turned. 



FOR BABY’S SAKIC. 

BY l! knatchbuli.-iiUgf.ssen. 

IN TWO C HAPTEKS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

HEY tell me to write down my | glad enough to escape from the privations of heme. 


story. Why not ? I am always 
telling it. I tell it to t ho friends 
around me, to the servants, to 
the .visitors, for when any one 
comes they are sure to ask for .it. 

When I am alone 1 tell it to my¬ 
self—to the pictures—to the furni¬ 
ture. 1 look out of the window and 
tell jt ito the passers-by—that is 
when J have a window. 

There,‘is one room that has no 
window—no pictures—no furniture; and 
the walls arc soft and dull. 1 do not tell 
it there. But as soon as 1 go back I begin it again. 

It is not long. It is soon told, and yet it seems 
to me to go on, and on, and on—never to stop for 
one moment. It always lies on my brain, and the 
more I try to get rid of it, the heavier it weighs. 
This is the story:— 

My parents were poor people, very, very poor. 
Wc lived in one of the roost crowded and poverty- 
stricken districts of Loomchcstcr, and there were, 
nine of us to struggle with starvation in the biting 
cold of the long winter*. 

When 1 was about eighteen, l was knocked down 
by a horse, as I was carrying my youngest brother 
past the gates of one of the largest houses in the 
town. The child was not hurt, but 1 was stunned 
and my arm was badly broken. 1 was cairied into 


and as I was quick and handy, 1 was soon rei.'darh 
engaged to help the lady's-maid. Everybody wa- 
very kind to me, and my misn css herself taught m<* 
to read and write. I was a grc.it deal with liei in 
one way and another, for she was an invalid and 
wanted constant waiting upon. Thus I saw the 
two extremes of life, for she v.as fery rich, and 
no luxury was wanting in her beautiful home To 
me it seemed a Faradise. 1 was never very strong, 
and Was quite unfit to bear up uadi i privations 
such as I had known before. 

In two years I married. My mistress was vexed, 
and did all in her power to dissuade me. 1 thought 
her hard at the time, and 1 did not understand her 
words, though I never forgot them. Wait, Mary,’’ 
said she, “ wait till you are older and have sated 
a little money. You have no stamina; yon have 
not strength of body or mind to fight with poverty.” 

1 despised her in my heart for thinking- that there 
could be no happiness without riches, for I never 
imagined that poverty for Tom and me could mean 
the same thing as the poverty of my father’s house. 
So We were married, and my mistress was very 
kind, and gave us some handsome presents and our 
wedding breakfast. 

At first all went well. W’ages were high, and 
work plentiful. Summer was before us, and we 
needed little firing. The. winter was a trial-but 
my mistress helped us, and wc never knew real 


that house, and there 1 found a happy home for want, though we were very' near it sometimes. In 


two years t lot it belonged to the gentleman whose \ 
horse had caused the accident, and his wife was a 
good kind lady, and was sorry for me. When I 
was well enough to be moved, she would not let me 
go, but kept me on to be trained for service. I was 


April, when baby was about three weeks old, came 
the first beginning of sorrow. It did not come to 
us suddenly. It began a little way off, as if to warn 
us of its nearer approach—a little way off, hut ah! 
too rear—too near. 
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My dear, kind mistress died, and the family re¬ 
moved to a distance. 1 was still weeping over this 
blow, when Tom came home one day with a face ■ 
of gloom which 1 had never seen him wear before. 
The men were out ufxm strike, and the battle pro¬ 
mised to be a long one, and it was hard to the 
starving ones at home. He could have got work 
in plenty, yet dared not. But there came a day 
when he did dare. No food had passed our lips 
for forty-eight hours. He went out at dusk to do 
a job to save our lives, and he was brought back 
on a stretcher, a charred and mutilated mass. 

They took me away. They took me to my 
father's house—1 had no other home. I returned 
to it a widow, with my fatherless child in my arms. 

I waj not more fit to bear the pinching poverty, the 
crowding and squabbling, and the rough ways. 
Tt was all very terrible to me. Here 1 can sit and 
cry all day long if 1 like, but there 1 had not even 
that comfort, but was forced to go out and work 
like the others. I was young, and my heart died 
within me at the prospect before me—the long life 
of drudgery and want. But the worst pam, oh! the 
worst was the thought that my baby, my little Mary, 
must grow up to the same bitter life. I used to lie 
avfake at night for hours and hours, thinking, think¬ 
ing, thinking liow 1 could save her from it. I 
thought if I could only make a little money, ever so 
little, 1 might turn it over, and scrape and :avc and 
add tn it; and by the time sh : was old enough to 
take notice, we Tniglit get away from this wretched 
hole, for so in my heart I called it. Wc would take 
a little shop by ourselves, and be clean and tidy and 
happy. That was iny dream—a very innocent one, 
you will say And yet it led to evil. 

One day i heard some one talking of a house, an 
old, old house, in a back street of the town. It was 
haunted, they said, and nobody dared to live there, 
though if anybody could do so it would make them 
very rich. Nobody seemed to know how or why. 
It was all mere hearsay. My curiosity was excited, 
and I asked my father about it. It so chanced that 
he knew more about it than most people, for, when 
a youth, he had been employed for some time in the 
household of the person who had the care of it—a 
Mr. Russel, now a very old man. The house was 
haunted, there could be no doubt, for by the will 
of the last owner, it would become the property of 
any one who had courage to live there for a month; 
and although many had made the attempt, not one 
had ever been able to remain through a second 
night, so fearful were the sights and sounds. They 
must have been very terrible, for my father declared 
that strong, fearless men—gentlemen, as well as 
some of our own class—had tried often and failed. 

1 smiled as 1 listened. Nay, I bid my face in 
baby’s shoulder, and almost laughed to myself, for 
the thought darted through my mind that I would 
make the attempt. For her sake, her welfare, what 
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would 1 not brave ? I feared no ghosts or spirits. 
A mother’s love is surely all-powerful. The mere 
■courage of man sinks in comparison. 

The very next day I went to Mr. Russel, and 
told him what 1 wished. He seemed surprised. It 
was many years, he said, since he had had such an 
application, though in days gone by they were end¬ 
less, when the bequest was a novelty, and the talk 
of the town. At first he imagined 1 was asking for 
my father, whom he remembered, but when he heard 
my tale he at once refused the permission. I im¬ 
plored, I entreated; I told him what baby’s life must 
be if I could find no means of saving her. I asked, 
had he the heart to refuse me such a chance ? 

» “Young woman,” said he, “you do not know 
what you are asking.” And then he tried to 
frighten me with tales of what had been seen and 
heard in this Fargate House. So I held up baby 
to hjm, and asked if he thought 1 should so much 
as look or listen to anything, with her in my arms. 
He seemed struck by this, and walked up and down 
the room two or three times without speaking to me, 
but 1 heard him mutter, “ It may be the way—the 
reading of the riddle. It seems wrong to decline.” 

And then he gave me leave. 1 was almost mad 
with joy, and was hunying away, but lie stopped 
me. There were arrangements to make, and the 
conditions of my stay were to be explained to me. 

1 do not remember much of what he said. Even 
then the turmoil in my brain was so great that 1 
could only grasp enough of his meaning to enable 
me to understand the task before me. Baby and 1 
were to remain in the house for one month, without 
speaking to anybody from the outer world. 1 was 
not to go to TvOrlc. and Mr. Russel was to furnish 
money for our expenses. That was all I understood. 
Stay ! there was one other thing, and the room 
seemed to go round and round when 1 heard it. 

“You have come in the very nick of time,” said 
Mr. Russel. “ Henderson’s arc after the place. 
They want the site, and are trying to set aside the 
wilL They will give ten thousand pounds for the 
house as it stands.” 

Ten thousand pounds I Why, she would be a 
lady. She might command every luxury I had 
seen in my mistress’s home. She need never know 
even the meaning of Want. 

In a short time my preparations were made. 1 
got Ben, my eldest brother, to wheel my few things 
for me on a truck, and 1 set off with baby in my 
arms. My mother cried and scolded ; my friends 
laughed at me, and my father called me a silly fool, 
and swore he would not take me in again when I 
came back—which they all prophesied would be 
within twenty-four hours. Little enough l cared 
for any of that. I went off in high spirits, with 
more than hope—with certainty of success. 

Mr. Russel was kind enough to meet us himself 
at the gate, and he and Ben came into the house 
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with me. It was a gloomy place. I do not know 
that 1 could fancy one more gloomy. It stood a 
long way back from the road in a dark, damp 
shrubbery. Large iron gates opened from the street. 
The coach-way was grass-grown, yet very wet and 
muddy. It led to a common door in a high wall, 
and through this we passed into a small dark court, 
surrounded dh three sides by the house itself. It 
was a fine old building, low and massive. The 
front door was very peculiar. It was approached 
by a descent of three deep steps, and it shut upon 
a fourth, so that it ran below the threshold, and as- 
it opened one ran the risk of falling head foremost 
into the house. Three bay-trees grew close up to 
tire windows, and almost closed the approach. 

It was a still, dark November day. There was 
not a breath of wind, and yet I remember that a 
blast of air seemed to rush through the house, 
tattling all the doors and windows as wc entered. 
Ben and even Mr. Russel shuddered; but 1 only 
laughed as I moved fearlessly on before them, 
glorying in the place—all Mary’s—soon to he all 
my child's. 

We stood in a large vaulted hall, lined with beau¬ 
tiful old black oak carving. It was of irregular 
shape, with deep recesses, heavy buttresses, and 
windows long and narrow, of stained glass. There 
were several doors approached by steps leading up 
or dowa We opened two or three, and found 
rooms of the same description, though not so large. 
1 chose the most cheerful, and began to settle my¬ 
self at once. Ben would have tumbled my things 
down on the floor, and made off as fast as his legs 
would carry him, but Mr. Russel insisted upon his 
helping me. The old man seemed* quite loth to 
leave me himself, and was as busy as possible in 
suggestions for my comfort. They were just talk¬ 
ing of going; Ben was lighting the fire, and Mr. 
Russel standing close by, when we all three dis¬ 
tinctly heard a laugh. It was near us—not behind 
us, or before us, but above, close to our heads. 
Ben dropped his sticks, and old Mr. Russel turned 
deadly white. 1 clasped baby in my arms and 
laughed too. I had no shadow of fear. 

“ You shall not slay here 1 ” exclaimed Ben, 
jumping to his feet. 

“ Does that frighten you! ” said I. “ I mean to 
stay, and if there be things ten times worse than that 
1 will not be daunted. Look! ” and I pointed at the 
heavy and curious old furniture. “ Look at that, 
and that, and that That is all gold for baby—all 
her own. Think of that! and then remember 
what we left at home. Do you think I will not save 
her from that t “ 

I heard 'Mr. Russel mutter, “ Shell do it! She’ll 
do it 1 ” and I felt triumphant. 

And then they went away, and baby and I were 
left all alone. 1 did not even think of that laugh, 
I was so resolved not to let my mind dwell on 


such things. • Baby was so beautiful that night, 
that 1 really -believe I forgot where I was, as 1 
Slowly undressed her, playing with her and talking 
to her out loud as I put her to bed. And 1 forgot 
it still, as I sat by her and watched her, and 
dreamed of her future. 

At that moment she moved slightly. 1 was 
kneeling by her, bending over her, and I moved 
back rather quickly, thinking I had disturbed her. 
I'half turned my head. It was met by a face— 
only a face, that of a man—nay, 1 thought a demon, 
so horrible was it Unshapely, distorted, eyes 
askew, wide nose, slit lips, long projecting fangs. 
It met me so closely that for half a moment I was 
paralysed. We looked into one another’s eyes, 1 
and that fearful vision, and for half a moment I was 
cowed. Then like lightning the thought of what I 
had undertaken flashed across my brain. 1 was to 
brave all for baby. I laughed—I laughed with 
happiness as 1 thought of that—and slowly, slowly 
the face went back, and faded away m the black 
gloom of the room. 

That was the first vision I had, and when 1 am 
telling my story, and come to this part, 1 have seen 
people look at one another, and I have heard them 
whisper, It was then that the madness seized her.' 
I laugh at them. 1 know that 1 was brave and 
strong in my mother-love. 

So 1 sat down again by my child, and 1 tried to 
take up again the thread of my dreams for her. 
But I could not do it, for I felt that that face was 
near me. Sometimes it seemed to rest on my 
shoulder, and sometimes it touched my hair ; now 
it was above me, now behind. Presently 1 got up 
and walked about the room. Then baby woke with 
a cry, and I took her up and was so intent upon 
hushing her off to sleep again, that by degrees all 
thought of that hateful face faded from my mind. 

At length. 1 laid her down again, and turned to the 
fire with thoughts of supper. There was a kettle of 
water boiling on the hob, and as 1 stood and 
watched it for a minute, a large bony hand dashed 
do.wn the chimney and whisked it off. I was so 
startled that I stood quite still, but when 1 saw the 
hand going to the spot where baby slept, I sprang 
forward like a tiger, and called out to it not to touch 
her. Then the hand vanished like the head, and 
the kettle was safe in its place again, boiling away 
at a fine rate. After that I had my supper, and 
I felt very happy as I looked at my darling sleep¬ 
ing peacefully, with one tiny dimpled hand outside 
the coverlet—a very pic tine of health and beauty, 
keeping away by her innocent presence all evil 
things that could hurt us. 

Presently I began again to walk about, for 1 was 
rather excited from very happiness. When I got 
to the furthest end of the room I stopped. Some¬ 
thing was going round—round, and round, and 
round, very fast, close to the ground. I could see 
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nothing ; I could hear nothing. But I knew by 
the current of air, and by an indescribable feeling, 
that something close to me was hard at work. 1 
felt a cold chill creep into my veins. To me this 
was worse than face or hand. They were at least 
visible. Baby was not in my arms, not in sight, 
and it needed all my still vivid impression of the 
misery and poverty at home, and of the choice 
before me, to enable me to conquer my horror and 
turn away. I crept very quickly to bed after that; 
but I kept baby close to me, and murmuring words 
of love to her I fell asleep. 

I must have been tired out indeed, for I know 
that much passed in the room that night and yet 
it did not rouse me. I was dimly conscious of 
ghostly shapes, Strange sounds, a throng of beings 
around me ; but throughout all, the foremost figure 
was my child’s. It was as though she filled my 
heart, and nothing could approach us. 

Morning dawned, and she woke me, bright and 
beautiful as a summer’s day. I was more than 
h ippy. 1 was triumphant. We had lived through 
the first night, and there had been nothing to hurt 
us, nothing but wh|t 1 would live through again 
:jml again for love of my precious one. 1 looked 
upon the place as more than ever her own. 

As the day wore pn however, and the sun dis¬ 
appeared behind the heavy tree-tops, my spirit de¬ 
clined somewhat, I wished the night over and 
longed for th# brightness of another day. Long 
before daylight faded 1 had lighted my candle, and 
ns ] set it down a new terror arose. Something 
was before me. 1 could see nothing, but whichever 
way 1 moved the something got in my way. More 
than ona 1 nearly tumbled over it. and at length it 


came between me and my child as I was advancing 
to take her up. Fortunately this made me so angry 
that my growing fear again vanished, and at the 
same time the thing seemed to pass away. Baby 
was kicking and crowing so prettily, that I forgot 
everything else till she was settled for the night. 

1 believe I made myself nervous after that, for I 
sat up expecting the face and the hand, and think¬ 
ing 1 would not go to bed till they had been. 
They did not come, and the waiting, and the awful 
stillness of the house, frightened me more than if 
they had appeared as before. Still I felt very proud 
of having stayed longer than any one else, and at 
length made up my mind to lie down. I walked to 
the window to see if the shutters were safe, and 
when I turned I nearly dropped down with fright. 
A nfen was bending over the child.I Spirit or flesh, 
1 flew at him. I struck at. him. I pushed him 
aside. My hand and arm passed through him. 
Even that at the moment I heeded not. I snatched 
up my prftiouS one. I looked to sec if she were 
hurt. I clasped her to my heart. 1 wept over her. 
She looked up in my face and laughed—bless her! 
and I turned to gaze after the figure. It retreated to 
the fireplace. It seated itself with its back to me Tn 
my frenzy of rage and excitement I marched up to it. 

" You dared to look at her! You dared to touc h 
her! Leave the house this moment. Go!” cried 1, 
almost beside myself, and clasping baby tighter, 
tighter as 1 spoke. She was dancing and kicking 
! with glee, my precious one! so that I could hardly 
i hold her. Slowly it rose. Slowly the head moved 
■ round. ... 1 nearly dropped my child in my 

1 great horror,, p It had no face! 

I KN# or CHAM KK THE FIRST 



ROYAL PROGRESSES TO ST. PAUL’S. 

BY J. R. FLANCHtf, SOMERSET HERALD." 


UMEROUS as have been the 
processions of the Kings and 
Queens of England through 
their “ good City of London ” 
on great and solemn occa¬ 
sions—especially to St.Paul’s 
on days appointed for gene¬ 
ral Thanksgivings—that 
which has so recently en- 
V ^ grossed the attention of the 
public, not merely In the 
metropolis but throughout the United King¬ 
dom, was but the second in the course of three 
hundred years, prompted by the same sentiments, 
and exciting similar interest. Out of thirteen, of 
which official records exist in MS. in the College ! 
of Arms, or have been printed in the gazettes, 
journals, and magazines of the last and present 
centuries, only one was distinguished by the 


affecting instance of a Sovereign’s personal and 
public offering of thanks for the blessing of health 
restored—that of Her Majesty’s grandfather, King 
George the Third, on his recovery from illness, 
April 23 rd, 1789 . Of this ceremony there is an 
exceedingly fine engraving by J. Nagle, from a 
drawing by E. Dayes, draughtsman to the Duke 
of York, and published by B. B. Evans, in the 
Hall of the College of Arms, representing the 
Royal Procession passing from the west door 
throueh the nave of the Cathedral, lined by the 
Yeomen of the Guard and the Grenadiers, who are 
in the act of saluting the King and Royal Family, 
of whom the portraits appear to be very faithful. 

The other instances are as follow .— ’ 


>s' 


in State from Somerset lions 
1 for the dispersion and defeat 


Qneei T'Jirabeth wer 
Peal's. to return than 
Spanish Armada. 

tCao. King James the First, on the 16th of March, "to lie. 
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sermon,” it being Mid-Lent Sunday, and to promote the re¬ 
pairing of the Church. 

1703. Queen Anne, November rath, for the victories of the English, 
and a'Jlied Forces, under the Earl of Marlborough, in the 
Low Countries j those of the Duke of Ormond and Sir ti. 
Rooke, by sea, and other successes. 

1704. Queen Anne, September 7th, for the famous victory of Blen¬ 
heim, 

1705. Queen. Anne, August njth, for a victory in the Spanish 
Netherlands. 

1706. Queen Anne, June 37th, for successes in Brabant; and again 
December jrst, the same year, for similar triumphs, 

>707. Queen Anne, May set, on the occasion of the Union of the 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland. 

1708, Queen Anne, August igth, fur the victory at Oudenarde, being 
Her Majesty’s seventh visit to St. Paul’s in the course of sic 
years.* 

1715. George the First, January 90th, on the occasion of His 
Majesty's Accession. 

'1797. George the Third, December 19th, went a second time in 
State, to return thanks for several great naval victories. 

1814. Hit Royal Highness the Prince Regent, afterwardsrGeorge 
the Fourth, proceeded in great State to St. Paul’s, July 7th, 
on the conclusion of the‘war. 

As great similarity in the order of these pro¬ 
cessions necessarily prevailed, being regulated by 
precedent, it is not my intention to encumber these 
pages with the form of each, although the materials 
are before me, through the kindness of my friend 
and chief, Sir Albert Woods, Garter King of Arms, 
who has for some time past been officially engaged 
on the subject, and has obligingly placed his own 
private collection of “ Ceremonials ” at my dis¬ 
position. ■ It will be sufficient to give the order of 
the earliest of which the full details exist in our 
archives, as a curiosity, and of that in 1789 as 
being one which will present the more modern 
features of this national solemnity ; briefly noticing 
any variations in, or incidents connected with, the 
rest, which may appear worthy of observation. A 
MS. in the Heralds’ College, marked W.Y., folio 
203 , is evidently the “scheme of proceeding," 
drawn up by the Officers of Arms, for Queen 
Elizabeth's approval. It is entitled “ Her Maties. 
Goeing to Paules Church, in A.D. 1588 , from 
Somcrsctt House,” and contains simply a list of 
the various personages—official, clerical, and legal 
—the great Estates of the Realm, and the great 
Officers of the Crown and of the Household, mar¬ 
shalled according to the rules of precedence by 
their titles, but without their names. Some of the 
great officers are mentioned twice, and their position 
in the procession, accompanied by this deferential 
reservation, “ In this place if it should plf > ?s p Her 
Majesty." The only noteworthy points in it are 
( 1 ) that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen (no mention 
of the Sheriffs) t are included in the procession, 
which they would join at Temple Bar; the latter 
following the Masters in Chancery and the Lord 
Mayor, in a line with Garter King of Arms and 
“the Ambassadors ( 2 ) that “the Queen’s 


* There was another Thanksgiving Day and Procession to St. 
Fkul’e in 1713, hut the Queen wai not present. She attended service 
in her private Chape!. 


Majestie’s Person Royal" was “in a charrette," 
and that a palfrey of honour was led after her by 
the Master of the Horse. With the exception of 
Queen Elizabeth herself, it is probable that the ma¬ 
jority of the personages of high distinction were on 
horseback, but there is no direction to that effect* 

A similar meagre outline of the procession of 
James the First is given under the date of 1620 ; 
the only important difference consisting in the 
absence of ladies, the Queen (Anne of Bohemia) 
having died in 1619 , and the presence of “the 
Prince,” Charles, afterwards Charles the First—his 
promising elder brother, Henry, having died in 
1612 . This was not a Thanksgiving Day, but Mid- 
Lent Sunday, and His Majesty’s object was to 
“give countenance and encouragement to the 
repairs" of the Cathedral, the ruinous state of 
which had become a serious subject of public con¬ 
sideration. The King was on horseback, the 
Marquess of Hamilton carrying the sword -before 
| him, and immediately behind the Prince, who was 
“bare-headed.” At Temple Bar the King was 
received by the Lord Mayor (Sir William Cockame) 
and Aldermen, and was presented with “ a purse of 
gold.” * 

This appears to have been the last State pro¬ 
cession of the Sovereign to the old Cathedral, 
which was destroyed in the Great Fire of London. 
Divine service was first performed in the present 
building on December 2 nd, 1607 , when King 
William the Third appointed a Thanksgiving Day 
for the Peace of Ryswick, but there was no State 
procession. We therefore pass at once to the reign 
of Queen Anne, which is the first to which the 
late pageant .would bear any resemblance. 

The original account is in a MS. preserved in 
the College of Anns, in a book of Ceremonials, 
marked M. 3 , and is entitled “ An Account of the 
Proceeding of Her Most Excellent Majesty Queen 
Anne to "the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, in the 
City of London^ on the 12 th day of November, 
1702 ." It states that the Lords and Commons met 
separately in their respective Houses, and pro¬ 
ceeded from Westminster through St. James’s 
Park, “ passing before Her Majesties Palace of St 
James, down the Pall Mall, and so on to the 
west door of the Cathedral, where they alighted, 
and went to their own places to repose themselves 
till the Queen's coming;" the organ playing a 
voluntary as they entered. At this period carriages 
had become general, and the Commons were “ in 
coaches with two horsesand the Lords “ all in 
coaches with six horses the Peers wearing their 
Parliament robes, and those who were Knights of 
the Garter, the Collars of the Order. The Queen’s 
procession was as follows:— 

* A fuller account, with the names of the principal personages, is 
o he found in Nichols* " Progresses of Queen Elizabeth; ’’ but it 
rontains no fiut.ier information. 
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Knight Manhalls-mea, ■>_, 

Sir Philip Meadows, Knight Marshall, J®““ oncb * dt ‘ 

Her Majesty’s leading Coach, with Equerries, Pages of Honotju 
and (ientlemen Ushcfs-in-Waiting. f 

In one of the Queen's Chariots, the Duke of Somerset, Master of 
the Hone; and the Duke of Ormond, Captain of the 
Guanls-in-Waiting. 

A troop of Horse Grenadiers. 

In another of the Queen's Coaches, the Bed-chamber Women to 
Her Majesty. 

In a fourth, the Maids of Honour to Her Majesty. 

In the travelling Body-conch, Ladies of Her Majesty's Bed¬ 
chamber. 

Her Majesty’s Footmen. 

Officers of the Yeomen of the Guard, on horseback. 

Yeomen of the Guard, on foot, before and on each side of Her 
Majesty's Coach. 

HER MAJESTY, 

in her Coach of State, drawn by eight horses; (the Queen) 

" habited in purpleaJoth, a. being in mourning for die late King 
William the Thud, of glorious memory; with her great Collar and 
George of the Order about her neck, and She Garter, set with 
diamonds, tyed on her left arme; with the Countesse of Marl¬ 
borough, as Groom of the Stole and Chief Lady of the Bed-chamber; 
and i ho Countess of Sunderland, as Lady of the Bcd-cfaamber- 
in Waiting 

“Her Majesty':. Third Troop of Guards closing the proceeding " 

“At Temple Bar, waited fur Her Majesty the 
Right Honourable Sir Samuel Dashwood, Knight, 
Lord Mayor of the City of London, in a gown of 
crimson velvet, with the City Collar and Jewel ; 
accompanied by the Aldermen, Recorder, and 
Sheriffs in their scarlet gowns, on horseback; the 
City Officers on foot, all bareheaded.” On the : 
Queen’s arrival within the Bar, the Lord Mayor' 
alighted, and at the coach-side, after a short con¬ 
gratulatory address, surrendered the City Sword to 
Her Majesty, who returned it again to him, to be 
borne before her to the Church. The Queen was 
received at the west door of the > Church by the 
Peers and the great Officers of State j the Duke 
of Ormond bearing the‘Sword of Estate ; all Her 
Majesty’s train having alighted, and gone to their 
places in the choir allotted to them; and then the 
Queen, descending from her coach, was conducted 
through the Church in procession, as follows :— 

Two Pursuivants of Anus. 

Larons, two and tuo. 

Bishops, two and two. 

Tuo Heralds of Anns. 


The Honourable Peregrine Bertie, Dq., Vice-Chamberlain. 
Marquis of Harrington, sou and Duke of St. Albans, Captain of 
heir of the Duke of Devon- die Guard of Gentlemen Pen- 

shire, Captain of the Yeomen lionets.' 
of thp Guard. 

Ensign and Lieutenant of the Yeomen of die Guard. 

Yeomen of the Guasd. 

The Queen returned in the same State, the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs preceding her on hojrsebadk— 
the Lord Mayor bearing the City Sword before 
her coach—to Temple Bar, and then taking their 
leave of Her Majesty. The Westminster Militia 
lined the streets from St. James’* Palace to Temple 
Bar, and four regiments of the City Militia from 
thence to the Church ; and all the City Companies 
were present on their stands on each side of the 
way from Chancery Lane to St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
with banners, streamers, and bands of music, and 
reifiained there until the - Queen had repassed 
through Temple Bar «i her return to St. James’s. 

•“Note .—The gijfljrguns in the Tower, those on 
the river, and thJ||x.M in St James’s Park were 
thrice discharged. Tirst, when Her Majesty passed 
from St. James’s Palace; the second time, at the 
singing of Te Deumj and the third, when Her 
Majesty alighted out of her coach at St. James’s." 

On the 7th of September, 1704, the splendour 
of the procession was increased by the equipages 
and attendants of H.R.H. Prince George of 
Denmark. “The Queen’s rich State Coach was 
drawn by eight fine bay horses, their manes and 
tails trim’d with knots of red, white, and blue 
ribbands ; Her Majesty wearing a rich gown and 
petty-coat of cloth of gold brocade,” with the 
Collar of the Order, and the Garter in diamonds 
on her lef^ arm. The Prince was in “ a rich cloth 
suit, embroidered with silverand opposite to 
them sat the Duchess of Marlborough, Groom of 
the Stole j and Charlotte, Lady Freschville, Lady 
of the Bed-chamber-in-Wailing. The streets were 
lined, as before, by the Westminster Militia and 
City Train Bands ; Her Majesty’s Foot Guards 
continuing the line in the Churchyard and through 
the body of the Church. 

On the 27th of August, 1705, the arrangements 
and ceremonies were the same. “The balconies 


’ Viscounts, two and two. 

Two Heralds of Anns. 

Earls, two and two. 

Two Hdralds or Anns. 

Dukes, two and two. 

Norroy King of Aims. 

Lord Steward of the Household, J lord Privy Seal. 
Lord President of the Council, I Lord Treasurer. 

Sir Nathan Wright, LonYKeeper. 


u,w. 


The Sword of Estate, borne by the Duke of Ormonde in h|s Collar 
of the Order. 


THE QUEEN’S MAJESTY, 

Gent. Pensioners led by the Gent. Pensioners. 

Earl of Jersey, Lord Chamberlain. 

The Countess of Sunderland. The Countess of Marlborough, 
Lady of the Bed-chambefin- Groom of the Stole. 

Waiting. 


and windows of the houses were hung with carpets 
and rich tapestry,” and in the evening there were 
bonfires and illuminations. In the City, the streets 
were railed off and hung with blue cloth, as on 
former occasions, from Temple Bar to the Church; 
the several Companies, in their gowns, standing on 
scaffolds, with their banners and bands of music. 

The subsequent visits of “ good Queen Anne ” 
present no variations of importance. 

Of George the First’s procession, 2oth January, 
1715, to return thanks to God for his peaceable 
accession to the throne, the official records are 
very brief, and contain nothing deserving quotation. 

During the reign of George the Second no such 
solemnity appears to have taken place, so we come 
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to the visit of George the Third and Queen Char¬ 
lotte in 17891 to return thanks for His Majesty’s 
restoration to health. 

The procession began at a quarter before eight. 
The Commons, in their carriages, opened the 
march, preceded by two messengers on horseback 
to dear the way; and followed by the Speaker in his 
State Carriage, attended by the Officers of the H ouse. 
Next came the Masters in Chancery, and the Judges; 
and after them the Peers, in the order of prece¬ 
dence ; the two Archbishops of York and Canter¬ 
bury, and the Lord Chancellor in his State Coach,. 
The male members of the Royal Family followed 
1 losely after in the subsequent order :— 

A detachment of the Horse Guards (Blue) 

A coach containing the Gentlenien-in-Waiting on H. R.H. the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

The Duke of Cumberland, in his State Coach, drawn by a fair of 
horses tastefully dressed with ribbons; and escorted by 
Horse Guards (Blue). 

A carriage with the attendants of H R.H the Duke of Gloucester, 
preceding Hb Royal Highness in his State Coach, 
escorted by Horse Guards. „ 

H .R II. the Duke of York, in the same State, and with a like escort j 
his servants in extremely rich liveries 
A coach and six containing the Eqnemes and other Officers of the 
Prince of Wales 

H.R H. the Prince of Water, in his State Coach, drawn by six grey 
horses dressed with ribbons; the servants in splendid 
bveries of scarlet and gold.* 

Then followed the procession of their Majesties, 
Vlio left “the Queen’s House’’(now Buckingham 
Palace) about ten o’clock. 

• Horse Guards (Blue). 

Coach and six with the Women of Her Majesty's Bed-chamber. 
Another with the Maids of Honour. 

A third with the Equerries, and a fourth with the Ladies of the 
Bed-chamlier. 

The carriage of the Earl of Waldegrave, Master of (He Horse to the 
Queen; and with him the Earl of Ailesbury, Her Majesty's 
Chamberlain. 

A Royal Carriage and six with the Officers of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, and of the Gentlemen Pensioners. 

Another with His Majesty's Equerries. 

A third with the Groom of the Bed-chamber 
A fourth with ihe lords of the Bed-chamber. 

The Duke of Montague, the King’s Master of the Horse, in his 
carriage, accompanied by the Earl of Salisbury, Lord 
Chamberlain of His Majesty's Household. 

THE KING AND QUEEN, 

“in a private carnage, panels and front of glass,”t drawn by 
eight cream -coloured horses; attended by six pages and six 
footmen, and escorted by a troop of Horse Guards (Blue). 

Two carriages and six containing the Princess Royal and the- 
Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, and Maiy. 

Two carriages and mx with their attendants. 

The whole closed by a troop of the Royal Horse Guards. 

At Temple Bar they were received by the Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and a deputation of the Com¬ 
mon Council, all in their robes, and mounted on 
white horses gaily caparisoned; the bridles being 
embroidered with the motto, “ God save the King,” 

* Until recently the liveries of the junior members of the Royal 
Family were crimsim and green, those of the King and the Ihr'uice 
of Wales alone being scarlet and blue. 

t The State Carriage built for His Majesty, and painted by 
Cipriani, was first used in 176s; but it appear* not upon this 


and each horse decorated with blue and white 
' ribbons; and the procession was joined by the 
:• London Association, the Artillery Company, and a 
I party 11 of the Society of Ancient Archers in green 
! uniforms, wjith bows and arrows, and the belts of 
| their quivers embroidered with “ Long live the 
I King,” who fell into the line immediately before 
, the Prince of Wales. 

| Their Majesties were received at the west door 
I of the Cathedral by the Peers in their robes, Garter 
King of Arms and his Officers; the Gentlemen Pen¬ 
sioners being all in waiting. 

On their Majesties’ return they were preceded to 
Temple Bar by the Pioneers and Grenadiers of the 
Royal Artillery Company, and by the Royal Archers. 

A magazine of that day (the Imperial) records 
that “the Lord Mayor was in a large cloak of 
purple velvet, that covered both his lordship and 
his steed, which he managed with great skill and 
dexterity.” This description does not accord with 
the official account, nor with that in the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine. The Lord Mayor is therein 
slated to have been in his rich crimson velvet gown 
of office, as was no doubt the case. 

The streets were lined as far as Temple Bar by 
the Brigade of Foot Guards (who were under arm- 
j as early as three in the morning), the Grenadier 
companies of which were posted in St. Paul's 
Church, and in the Churchyard. The streets were 
also patrolled by parties of the Royal Horse Guards, 
and the avenues to all through which the procession 
passed were guarded by the Queen’s Light Dra¬ 
goons, From Temple Bar to the Church the 
streets were lined by the Artillery Company, and 
the Militia of the City. 

December 19th, 1797.—On the Thanksgiving for 
the naval victories, the procession included three 
artillery wagons bearing the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch flags taken from the enemy, attended by the 
English FfifgOfficers and Captains in theircarriages, 
the Lieutenants on foot, the Portsmouth Guard of 
Marines with theil band, etc. The St. George’s 
and Royal Westminster Volunteers, and the West¬ 
minster Volunteer Cavalry, took part with the 
Guards and other regiments in keeping the ground. 

The procession of the Prince Regent, in 1814, 
was essentially the same as that of King George 
the Third in 1789, which I have described in full. 
On that occasion the loyal heart of England un¬ 
mistakably expressed its gratification at the sight of 
its Sovereign (temporarily, alas !) restored to health 
and happiness ; but great and sincere as were the 
rejoicings on that occasion, the intense anxiety of 
the whole nation during the alarming illness of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the uni¬ 
versal feeling of joy and gratitude at his recovery, 
invested the solemnity of the 27th of February 
with an interest unsurpassed in the annals of this 
country, » 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STB.ETTON. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH.’ 

A RUSE. 

“ Martin Dobr£e ! ” ejaculated both in one breath. 

“Yes, mesderaoiselles,” I said, uncoiling the 
tress of hair as if it had been a serpent, and going 
forward to greet them; “ are you surprised to see 
me?” i 

“ Surprised !” echoed the elder. “ No; we are 


a dangerous falL To think of you being in Sark 
ever since Sunday, and we never heard a word, of 
it!” 

No, thanks to Tardif's quiet tongue, and mother 
Renoufs assiduous attendance upon mam’zelle, my 
sojourn in the island had been kept a secret ; now 
piat was at an end. 

“Is that the young woman's hair ?” asked Emma, 



“LOOK HI mil TAK1I1) '* 


amazed—petrified! However did you get here? ’ ns Tardif galheicd together the scattered tresses 

When did you come ?” ana tied them up quickly in a little white handker- 

“ Quite easily,” 1 replied. “ I came on Sunday, chief, out of their sight and mine. I saw them 
and Tardif fetched me in his own boat. If the ; again afterwards. The handkerchief had been his 

weather had permitted I should have paid you a ■ wife’s—white, with a border of pink roses, 

call; but you know what it has bean.” . j “ Yes,” 1 replied to her question, “ it was ncces- 

“ To be sure," answeitd Emma ; “and how is ! sary to cut it off. She is dangerously ill with fever.” 
dear Julia? She will be very anxious about you.” ' Both of them shrank a little towards the door. 

“ She was on the verge of a bilious attack when 1 A sudden temptation assailed me, and took me so 
I left her,” I said ; “that will tend ts increase her much by surprise that 1 had yielded before I knew 
anxiety.” I was attacked. It was their shrinking movement 

“ Poor, dear girl!” she replied sympathetically, that did it. My answer was almost as automatic 
“ But, Martin, is this young woman here so very j and involuntary as llicir retreat, 

ill? We have beard from the Renoufs she had had j “ You sec it would not be wise for any of us to 
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go about,” I said. “ A fever breaking out in the 
island, especially now you have no resident doctor, 
would be very serious. I think it will be best tor 
isolate this case till we sec the nature of the fever. 
You will do me a favour by warning the people 
away from us at present The storm has saved us 
so far, but now we must take other precautions.” 

This 1 said with a grave tone and face, knowing 
all the while that there was no fear whatever for the 
people of Sark. Was there a propensity in me, not 
hitherto developed, to make the worst of a case ? 

“Good-bye, Martin, good-bye,” cried Emma, 
backing out through the open door. “ Come away, 
Maria. We have run no risk vet, Martin, have 
we? Do not come any nearer to us. We have 1 
touched nothing, except shaking hands with you. 
Are wc quite safe?” » 

“Is the young woman so Very ill?” inquired 
■Maria from a safe distance outside the house. . 

1 shook my head in silence) and pointed to the 
door of the inner mom, intimating to them that she 
was no farther away than there) An expression 
of horror came over both their faces. Scarcely 
waiting to bestow upon me a gesture of farewell, 
they fled, and 1 saw them hurrying with unusual 
rapidity across the fold. 

I had at least secured isolation for myself and 
my patient But why had 1 been eager to do sor? 
I could not answer that question to myself, and 1 
did not ponder over it many minutes. I was im¬ 
patient, yet strangely reluctant, to look at the sick 
girl again, after the loss of her beautiful hair. It 
was still daylight The change in her appearance 
struck me as singular. Her face before had a look 
of suffering and trouble, making* it almost old, 
charming as it was; now she had the aspect of 
quite a young girl, scarcely touching upon woman¬ 
hood. Her hair had not been idiom off closely— 
the woman could not manage that—and short, 
wavy , tresses, like those of a young child, were 
curling about her exquisitely shaped head. The 
white temples, with their blue, throbbing veins, 
were more visible, with the small, delicately shaped 
ears. I should have guessed her age now as barely 
fifteen—almost that of a child. Thus changed, I 
felt more myself in her presence, more as I should 
have been in attendance upon any child. I scanned 
her face narrowly, and it struck me that there was a 
perceptible alteration ; an expression of exhaustion 
or repose was creeping over it The crisis of the 
fever was at hand. The repose of death or the 
wholesome sleep of returning health was not far off. 
Mother Renouf saw it as well as myself. . 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

WHO IS SHE? - * ’ 

We sat up again together that night, Tardif and I. 
He would not smoke, lest the scent of the tobacco 
should get in through the crevices of the door, and 


lessen the girl’s chance of sleep; but he held his 
pipe between his teeth, taking an imaginary puff 
now and then, that he might keep himself wide 
awake. We talked to one another in whispers. 

“ Tell me all you know about mam’zelle,” 1 said. 
He had been chary of his knowledge before, but 
his heart seemed open at this moment. Most 
hearts are more open at midnight than at any other 
hour. 

“ There’s not much to tell, doctor,” he answered. 
“ Her name is Ollivier, as 1 said to you ; but she 
does not think she is any kin to the Ollivicrs of 
Guernsey. She is poor, though she docs not look 
as if she had been bom poor, does she ?” 

“Not in the least degree," 1 said. “ If she is not 
a lady by birth,'she is one of the first specimens of 
Nature’s gentlefolks 1 have ever come across.” 

“ Ah, there is a difference 1 ” he said, sighing. “ I 
feel it, doctor, in every word 1 speak to her, and 
every step 1 walk with her eyes upon me. Why 
cannot I be like her, or like you ? You’ll be on a 
level with her, and 1 am down far below her.” 

I looked at him curiously. The slouching figure 
—well shaped as it was—the rough, knotted hands, 
the unkempt mass of hair about his head and face, 
marked him for what he was—a toiler on the sea 
as well as on the land. He understood my scrutiny, 
and coloured under it like a girl 

“You are a better fellow than I am, Tardif,” I 
said; “ but that has nothing to do with our talk. 
I think we oiight to communicate with the young 
lady’s friends, whoever they may be, as soon as 
there arc any means of communicating with the rest 
of die world. We shoutd be in a fix if anything 
should happen to her. Have you no clue to her 
friends?” 

‘♦She is ftot going to die! ” he cried. “No, no, 
doctor. God must hear my prayers for her. 1 have 
never ceased to lift up my voice to Him in my heart 
since I found her on the shingle. She will not die!” 

“ I am not so sure,” I said ; “ but in any case we 
should write to her friends. Has she written to 
any one since she came here ? ” 

“ Not to a soul,” he answered eagerly. “ She 
told me she had no friends nearer than Australia. 
That is a great way off.” 

“ And has she had no letters ?” I asked. 

“ Not one,” he replied. “ She has neither written 
nor received a single letter." 

“ But how did you come across her ?”• I inquired. 

She did not fall from the skies, I suppose. IJow 
was it she came to liv6 in this out-of-the-world 
place with you ?” . ■ 

Tardif smoked his imaginary pipe with great 
perseverance for some minutes, his face overcast 
with thought. But presently it cleared, and he 
turned to me with a frank smile. 

“I'll tell, you all about it, Doctor Martin,” he 
said. “ You know the Seigneur was in London last 
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autumn, and there was a little difficulty in the 
Court of Chefs Plaids here about an ordonnance we 
could not agree over, and I went across to London 
to see the Seigneur for myself. It was in coming 
back I met with Mam'zelle Ollivier. I was paying 
my fare at Waterloo Station—the omnibus fare I 
mean—and I was turning away, when I heard the 
man"speak grumblingly. I thought it was at me, 
and 1 looked back, and there she stood before him, 
looking scared and frightened at his rough words. 
Doctor, I never could bear to see any soft, tender, 
young thing in trouble. If it’s nothing but a little' 
bird that has fallen out of its warm nest, or a lamb 
slipped down among the cliffs, 1 feel as if 1 coiild 
risk my life to put it back again in some s 4 fe 
place. Yes, and I have done it scores of times, 
when 1 dared not let my poor mother know. Well, 
there stood mam’zelle, pale and trembling, with the 
tears ready to f^ll in her eyes ; just such a soft, 
poor, tender soul as my little wife used to be. You 
remember my little wife, Doctor Martini 1 " 

I only nodded as he looked at me. 

“ Just such another,’* he went on ; “only this one 
was a lady, and less able to take care of herself. 
Her trouble was nothing but the omnibus fare, and 
she had no change, nothing but an Australian 
sovereign ; so I paid it for her. 1 kept pretty near 
her about the station whilst she was buying her 
ticket, for I overheard two young men,-who were 
roaming upland down, say as they looked at her, 
‘Pas degants, ct des souliers dc velours!’ That 
was true ; she had no gloves on her hands, and her 
little feet had nothing on but some velvet slippers, 
all wet and muddy with the dirty streets. So I 
walked up to her, as if I had been Jbtcr servant, you 
understand, and put her into a carriage, and stood 
at the door of it, keeping off any young men who 
wished to get in—for she was such a pretty young 
thing—till the train was ready to start, and then I 
got into the nearest second-class carriage there was 
to her.” 

“ Well, Tardif ?” I said impatiently, as he paused, 
looking absently into the dull embers of the sea¬ 
weed fire. 

‘ I turned it over in my own mind then,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ and I’ve turned it over in my own mind 
since, and I can make no sort of an account of it 
—a young lady travelling without any friends in a 
dress like that, as if she had not had a minute to 
spare in getting ready for her journey. It was a 
bad night for a journey too. Could she be going to 
see some friend who vfas dying? At every station 
I looked ."oat to see if my young lady left the train ; 
but no, not even at Southampton. Was she going 
on to France ? ‘ I must look out for her at the pier¬ 
head,’ 1 said to myself. But when we stopped at 
the pier I did not want her to think I was watching 
her, only I stood well in the light, that she might 
see me when she looked round. I saw her stand 


as if she was considering, and 1 moved away very 
'slowly to our boat, -(b give her the chance of speak¬ 
ing to me, if she wished. But she only followed 
me very quietly, as if she did not want me to see 
her, and she went down into the ladies’ cabin in a 
moment, out of sight Then I thought, ‘She is 
running away from some one, or from something.’ 
She had no shawls, or umbrellas, or baskets, such 
as ladies are generally cumbered with, and that 
looked strange.” 

“ How was she dressed ?” I asked. 

“She wore a soft, bright brown jacket," he 
answered—“ a seal-skin they call it, though I never 
saw a seal with a skin like that—and a hat like it, 

| hnd a blue silk gown, and her little muddy velvet 
slippers. It was a strange dress for travelling, 
wasn’t it, doctor?” 

“ Very strange indeed,” I repeated. An idea was 
buzzing about my brain that 1 had heard a descrip¬ 
tion exactly similar before, but 1 could not for the 
life of me recal where. 1 could not wait to hunt it 
out then, for Tardif was in a full flow of. confidence. 

I “But my heart yearned to her,” he said, “more 
| than ever it did over any bird fallen from its nest, 
or any lamb that had slipped down the cliffs. All 
the softness and all the helplessness of every poor 
little creature I had ever seen in my life seemed 
about her; all the hunted creatures and all the 
trapped creatures came to my mind. 1 can hardly 
tell you about it, doctor. I could have risked my 
life a hundred times over for her. It was a rough 
night, and I kept seeing her pale, hunted-looking 
face before me, though there was not half the 
danger I’ve often been in round our islands. I 
couldn’t lfeftp jnyself from fancying we were all 
| going down to the bottom of the sea, and that poor 
young thing, running away from one trouble, was 
going to meet a worse—if it is worse to die than to 
live in great trouble. Doctor Martin, they tell me 
all the bed of the sea out yonder under the Atlantic 
is a smooth, smooth floor, with no currents, or 
tides, or streams, but a great calm; and there is 
no life down there of any kind. Well, that night I 
seemed to see the dead who "have perished by sea 
| lying there calm and quiet, with their hands folded 
across their breasts. A great company it was, and 
a great graveyard, strewn over with sleeping shapes, 
all at rest and quiet, waiting till they hear the 
trumpet of the archangel sounding so that even the 
dead will hear and live again. It was a solemn 
sight to see, doctor. Somehow I came to think it 
would not be altogether a bad thing for the poor 
young troubled creature to go down there amongst 
them and be at rest. There are some people who 
seem too tender and delicate for this world. Yet if 
there bad come a chance I’d have laid down my 
life for hers, even then, when I knew nothing much 
about her.” 

“ Tardif,” I said, “ I did not know what a good 
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fellow you were, though I ought to have learned it 
by this time.” 

“No,”he answered, "it is not in me ; it’s some¬ 
thing in her. You feel something of it yourself, 
doctor, or how could you stay in a poor little house 
like this, thinking of nothing but her, and'not 
eating about the weather keeping you away from 
hotne? But let me go on.—In the morning she 
came on deck, and talked to me about the islands, 
and where she could live cheaply, and it ended in 
her coming home here to lodge in our little spare 
room. There was another curious thing—she had 
nbt any luggage with her, not a box nor a bag of any 
kind. She never fancied that I knew, for that would 
have troubled her. It is my belief that she has 
run away.” 

“ But who can she have run away from, Tartlif:” 
I asked. 

“ God knows,” he answered, “ but the girl has 
suffered ; you can see that by her face. Whoever 


that the house had been put in order, just as usual, 
though no sound had disturbed me. 1 glanced 
anxiously at the closed door. That it was dosed, 
and the white card still on the sill, proved to me 
that our charge had no more been disturbed than, 
myself. The thought struck me that the morning 
light would shine fUU upon the weak and weary 
eyelids of the sleeper ; but upon going out into the 
fold to look at her basement, 1 discovered that 
Tardif had been before me and covered it with' 
an old sail. The room within was sufficiently 
darkened. 

The morning was more- than half gone before 
mother Renouf opened the door and came out to 
us, her old face looking more haggardfhan ever, 
but her little eyes twinkling with satisfaction. She 
1 gave me a patronising nod, but she went up to 
1 Tardif, laid a hand on each of his broad shoulders, 

| and looked him keenly in the faqe. 

“ All goes well, my friend,” she said significaatly. 


or whatever she has run away from, hcr *cheeks are : “ Your little niam’/clle docs not think of going to 
white from it, and her heart sorrowful. ' 1 know j the good God yet.” 

nothing of her secret; but this I do know : she is [ I did not stay to watch how Tardif received this 
as good, and true, and sweet a little soul as my poor ! news, for I was impatient myself to sec how she 
little wife was. She has been here all the winter, ■ was going on. Thank Heaven, the fever was gone, 
doctor, living under my eye, and I’ve waited on her ] the delirium at an end. The dark grey eyes, open- 
as her servant, though a rough servant 1 am for j ing languidly as my fingers touched her wi isl, were 
one like her. She has tried to make herself cheer- | calm and intelligent. She was as weak as a kitten, 
ful and contented with our poor ways. See, she ! but that did not trouble me much. 1 was sure her 
mended me that bit of net; those are her meshes, ■ natural health was good, and she would soon re- 
though her pretty white fingers were made sore by cover her lost strength. I had to stoop down to 
the twine. She would mend it, sitting where you hear what she was saying. 

are now in the chimney-corner. No; if mam’zclle . “Have I kept quite still, doctor?” she asked 
should die, it will be a great grief of heart to mo. faintly. 

If I could offer my life to God in place of hers, I’d I must own that my eyes smarted, and my voice 
do it willingly.” was not to be trusted. 1 had never felt so over- 

“No, she will not die. Look there, Tardif!” I joyed in my life as at that moment. But wliat a 
Said, pointing to the door-sill of the inner room. A singular wish to be obedient possessed this girl! 
white card had been slipped under the door noise- What a wonderful power of submissive self-control! 
lessly—a signal agreed upon between mother If 9hc had cast aside authority and broken away 
Renouf and me, to inform me that my patient had from it, as she had done apparently, there must 
at last fallen into a profound slumber, which seemed have been some great provocation before a nature 
likely to cqntinue some hours. She had slept per- like hers could venture to assert its own inde- 
haps a few minutes at a time before, but not a re- pendence. 

freshing wholesome sleep. Tardif understood the I had ample time for turning over this reflection, 
silent signal as well as I did, and a more solemn for mother Renouf was worn out and needed rest, 
expression settled on his face. After a while he and Suzanne Tardif was of little use in the sick- 
put away his pipe, and stepping barefoot across the room. I scarcely left my patient all that day, for 
floor without a sound, he stopped the clock, and the rumour I had set afloat the day before was 
brought back to the table, where an oil-lamp was sufficient to make it a difficult task to procure 
burning, a large old Bible. Throughout the long another nurse. The almost childish face grew 
night, whenever I awoke (for 1 threw myself on the visibly better before my eyes, and when night came 
fern bed and slept fitfully) I saw his handsome face, I had to acknowledge somewhat reluctantly that as 
with its rough, unkempt hair falling across his fore- soon as a boat could leave the island it would be 
head as it was bent over the book, whilst his mouth 1 my bounden duty to return to Guernsey, 
moved silently as he read to himself chapter after ! “ ! should like to see Tardif,” murmured the girl 

chapter, ard turned softly the pages before him. 1 to me that night, after she had awakened from a 
I fell into a heavy slumber just before daybreak, 1 second long and peaceful sleep, 
and when I awoke two or three hours after I found j I called hiin and he came in barefoot, his broad. 
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burly frame seeming to fill up all the little room. 
She could not raise her head, but her face was 
turned towards us, and she held out her small' 
wasted hand to him, smiling faintly. He fell on his 
knees before he took it into his great, horny palm, 
and looked down upon it as he held it very care¬ 
fully with tears standing in his eyes. 

“ Why, it is like an egg-shell," he said. “ God 
bless you. mam’zelle, God bless you for getting well 
again! ” 

She laughed at his words—a feeble though merry 
laugh, like a child’s—and she seemed delighted 
with the sight of his hearty face, glowing as it was 
with happiness. It was a strange chance that had 
thrown these two together. , I could not allows 
Tardif to Remain long , but after that she kept de¬ 
vising little messages to send to him through-me 
whenever I was about to leave her. Her inter¬ 
course with mother Renouf was extremely limited, 
as the old womah’s knowledge of English was 
slight; and with Suzanne she could hold no con¬ 
versation at all. It happened, in consequence, that 
1 was the only person who could talk or listen to 
her through the long and dreary hours. 

■ 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

Wi(') ARE HER I'KIEADS? 

At another time I might have recognised the 
danger of my post; but m, patient had become 

childish-lortking, and her mind, enfeebled by de¬ 
lirium, was in so childish a condition, that it seemed 
(a me little more than tending some young girl 
whose age was far below my own. I did not 

ouble myself, moreover, with any exact introspec¬ 
tion. There was an under-current bf satisfaction 
and happiness running through the hours which I 
was not inclined to fathom. The winds con¬ 
tinued against me, and I had nothing to do but to 
lcvote myself to mam’zelle, as 1 called her in com¬ 
mon with the people about me. She was still so 
far in a precarious state, that if she had been living 
v in Guernsey it would have been my duty to pay to 
her unflagging attention. 

But upon Friday afternoon Tardif, who had been 
down to the Creux Harbour, brought back the in¬ 
formation that one of the Sark cutters was about 
to venture to make the passage across the channel 
the next morning, to attend the Saturday market, 
if the wind did not rise again in the night. It was 
as clear as day what I must do. I must bid fare¬ 
well to my patient, however reluctant I might be, 
with a very uncertain prospect of seeing her again. 
A patient in Sark could not have many visits from 
a doctor in Guernsey. 

• She was recovering with the wonderful elasticity 
of a thoroughly sound constitution ; but I had not 
considered it advisable for her even to sit up yet, 
with her broken arm and sprained ankle. I took 


my seat beside her for the last time, her fair, sweet 
face lying upon the' pillow as it had done when I 
first saw it, only the look of suffering was gone. I 
had made up my mind to learn something of the 
mystery that surrounded her; and the child, as I 
called her to myself, was so submissive to me that 
she would answer my questions readily. 

“ Mam’zelle," I said, “lam going away to-night. 
You will be sorry to lose me ?” 

“Very, very sorry,” she answered, in her low, 
touching voice. “ Are you obliged to go ?’’ 

• If I had not been obliged to go, I should then and 
there have made a solemn vow to remain with her 
till she was well again. 

“ I must go,” I said, shaking off the ridiculous 
and troublesome idea. “ I have been away nearly 
six days. Six days is a long holiday for a doctor.” 

“ It has not been a holiday for you,” she 
whispered, her eyes fastened upon mine, and shining 
like clear stars. 

“ Well,” J repeated, “ I must go. Before I go I 
wish to write to your friends for you. You will not 
be strong enough to write yourself for some days, 
and it is quito time they knew what danger you 
have been in. I have brought a pen and paper, 
and I will post the letter as soon as I reach 
Guernsey.” 

A faint flush coloured her face, and she turned 
her eyes away from me. 

“ Why do you think I ought to write ?”she at-ked 
at length. 

“ Because you have been very near death," I 
answered. “ If you had died, not one of us would 
have known whom to communicate with, unless 
you have ldft* sqjne direction in that box of yours, 
which is not very likely." 

“No," she said, “you would find nothing there. 

1 suppose if I had died nobody would ever have 
known who I am. How curious that would have 
been! ” 

Was she amused, or was she saddened by the 
thought ? I could not tell. 

“ It would have been very painful to Tardif and 
to me,” I said. “ It must be very painful to your 
friends, whoever they are, not to know what has 
■become of you. Give me permission to write to 
them. There can scarcely be reasons sufficient for 
you to separate yourself from them like this. Be¬ 
sides, you cannot go on living in a fisherman’s 
cottage ; you were not bom to it-” 

“ How do you know ?’’ she asked quickly, with a 
sharp tone in her voice. 

It was somewhat difficult to answer that question. 
There was nothing to indicate what position she 
had been used to. I had seen no token of wealth 
about her room, which was as homely as any other 
cottage chamber. Her conversation had been the 
simple, childish talk of an invalid recovering from 
a serious illness, and had scarcely proved her to be 
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an educated person. Yet there was something in 
her face, and tones, and mannemvhich, as plainly tp 
Tardif as to me, stamped this runaway girl as a lady. 

“ Let me write to your friends,” I urged, waiving 
the question. “ It is not fit for you to remain here. 

I beg of you to allow me to communicate with 
them.” 

Her face quivered like a child's when it is partly 
frightened and partly grieved. 

“ 1 have no friends," she said; “ not one real 
friend in the world." 

An almost irresistible inclination assailed me to t | 
fall on my knees beside her, as I had seen Tardif 
do, and take a solemn oath to be her faithful servant 
and friend as long as my life should last. This, of 
course, 1 did not do ; but the sound of the words 
so plaintively spoken, and the sight of her quivering 
face, rendered her a hundredfold more interesting 
to me. 

“ Mam'zelle,” 1 said, taking, her hand in mine, 

“ if ever you should need a friend you may count 
upon Martin Dobrde as one, true as" any you 
could wish to have. Tardif is another. Never say 
again you have no friends.” 

“Thank you," she answered simply. “I will 
count jrou and Tardif as my friends. But 1 have 
no others, so you need not write to anybody.” 

“ But what if you had died ? " I persisted. 

“ You would have buried me quietly up there,” 
she answered, “ in the pleasant graveyard, where 
the birds sing allclay long, and 1 should have been 
forgotten soon. Am I likely to die, Doctor Martin?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied hastily; “nothing of 
the kind. You arc going to get well and strong 
again. But I must hid you good-bye .now, since 
you have no friends to write to. Grii 1 do anything 
for you in Guernsey? I can send you anything 
you fancy.” 

“ I do qot want anything,” she said. 

" You want a great number of things," 1 said; 

“ medicines of course—what is the good of a 
doctor wno sends no medicine?—and books. You 
will have to keep yourself quiet a long time. You 
would like some books ?” 

“ Oh, 1 have longed for books," she said, sighing; 
“but don’t buy any; lend me some . your own.” 

“ Mine would be very unsuitable for a young 
lady,” I answered, laughing at the thought of my 


private library. “ May J ask why 1 am not to buy 
any ?” 

•. “ Because I have no money to spend in books,” 
she said. 

“ Well,” I replied, “ I will borrow some for you 
from the ladies I know. We will not waste our 
money, neither you nor I.” 

I stood looking at her, finding it harder to go 
away than I had supposed. So closely had I 
watched the changes upon her face that every line 
of it was deeply engraved upon my memory. Other 
and more familiar faces seemed to have faded in 
proportion to that distinctness of impression. Julia’s 
features, for instance, had become blurred and ob¬ 
scure, like a painting which has lost its priginal 
clearness of tone. 

“ How soon will you come back again ?" asked 
the faint, plaintive voice. 

Clearly it did not occur to her that I could not 
pay her a visit without great difficulty. I knew 
how it was next to an impossibility to get over to 
Sark, for some time at least; but I felt ready to 
combat even impossibilities. 

“ 1 will come back,” 1 said—“ yes, I promise to 
come back in a week's time. Make haste and get 
well before then, mam'zelle. Good-bye now; good¬ 
bye.” 

I was going to sleep at Vaudin’s Inn, near to 
Crcux Harbour, from which the cutter would sail 
almost before the dawn. At five o’clock we started 
on our passage—a boat-load of fisht'rmen bound 
for the market. The cold was sharp, for it was 
still early in March, and the easterly wind pierced 
the skin like a myriad of fine needles. A waning 
moon was hanging in the sky over Guernsey, and 
the east was growing grey with the coming morn¬ 
ing. By the time the sun was fairly up out of its 
bed of low-lying clouds, we had rounded the 
southern point of Sark, and were in sight of the 
Havre Grsaelin, But Tardif’s cottage was screened 
by the cliffs, and I could catch no ‘glimpse of it, 
though as we rowed onwards I saw a fine, thin 
column of white smoke blown towards us. It was 
from his hearth, 1 krtew, and at this moment he was 
preparing-an early breakfast for my invalid. I 
watched it till all the coast became an indistinct 
outline against the sky. 

END OF CHArTER the eighth. 


THE TRUE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


fjAk SADNESS holds the dark still woods, 

Rjtf, Grey .clouds with frequent-varying moods 
Jjyp Veil them in tender haze, 

Now lift and leave their ghosts; the streams 
Flow surly on, no golden dreams 
Haunt them from buried days. 


No blue mosaics, set with ranks 
Of white star-blossoms, gem the banks 
And tempt the thrush’s song; 

No bryony with scarlet beads 
Twines where shy foxgloves hang their heads, 
The fragrant dells among. 
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In death-like trance now Nature lies ; 

What magic seals her beauteous eyes ? 

This morning snow-flakes fell 
On the hushed couch where wan and sad 
She sleeps, in sombre amice clad. 

Who can reverse the spell ? 

Linger no more, sweet Prince ; one smile 
From sleep our Ladye would beguile ! 

Thy touch would death defy! 

Why tarriest thou ’inongst orange-groves, 
’Neath sultry skies with sun-burnt loves ? 

We for thy presence sigh. 

What light step rustles through the trees ? 
Whose perfumed breath floats on the breeze ? 

The Prince ! lie comes at last: 

He bends to kiss the pale cold form, 

He clasps her to his bosom warm 
With love—her trance is past! 


Majestic in long robes of green,., „ . 
Thkk-jewclled, with her old su<$£t mien, 

The Sleeping Beauty wakes, 

A rapture seizes birds and flowers,. 

New joys confuse the happy hours, 

Into soft tears heav’n breaks. , .. 

Throughout the murm'rous budding land * 
Walk Spring and Nature hand in hand y 
Lambs skip before their feet; 

The lark salutes them from the skt&s, 

Echo to cuckoo-calls replies; 

They smile and onward fleet. 

Thus Earth renews her bridal mom, 

By time’s slow lapse, not yet outworn, 

Fresh hopes old sorrows blend: 

Blend in the gladness of this time, 

Which, first enjoyed in Eden’s prime, 

Will cheer man to the end. 

M. G. Watkins. 


OUR OWN 

NGLANI) continually boasts— 
and not altogether without reason 
—of the vast machinery she can 
put into operationfor the physical 
and moral elevation of the world 
generally, a:.d for those parts of 
it in particular which come mote 
directly under her control. She 
is shocked occasionally by news 
of the massacre of whites: she 
weeps repeatedly at the depravity of the blacks. Her 
virtuous feelings arc outraged by the wickedness of 
foreign cities. She turns more than ever to those 
means she considers likely to minister theoretical 
comfort; but when the stress of trouble, anguish, or 
solicitude is past she becomes almost as though the 
former times had*not been, and says to herself that 
perhaps now, at last, the first streaks of the Mil¬ 
lennial dawn must surely almost incontinently 
gleam in the distant horizon. . The dawn does not 
break, of course; but the dream does, and many 
national philanthropic tears are thereby wasted. 

Now, why is it so difficult to get the mother country 
to attend to the cries of her own children—arti¬ 
culate enough, God knows, when listened to with 
unstopped ears ? We are thrilled with indignation 
when the news of a murder runs through the land, 
but let us see what havoc jn human life tlie Moloch 
of ignorance and neglect accomplishes in the course 
of a year. The Registrar-General reports lhat 
during the twelve months which ended on the 
31st of December last, no fewer ,than twenty- 
two thousand, nine hundred, and seven children 
and adults in England and Wales fell victims to 
small-pox alone; and he pertinently asks, "Who 


NEGLECT. 

shall say how much of this mortality—which is 
entirely without parallel in England during the past 
thirty years—is directly due to neglect and apathy 
as to vaccination, induced by the comparative im¬ 
munity from the disease which the nation enjoyed 
during the three years, 1867-8-9?" There is the 
secret: cessation of threatening symptoms, cessa¬ 
tion of watchfulness. We have got over the conse¬ 
quences of our previous neglect; we can therefore 
afford to relax the stringent measures for preserv¬ 
ing the public, health. One point is particularly 
noticeable here. Tt is proved by incontrovertible 
statistics that in the raging of epidemics the close 
and smoky towns exhibit the greatest mortality, 
and that the country districts enjoy a comparative 
immunity; and it is further proved that in those 
densely populated towns where disease has been 
most prevalent, the vast majority of deaths have 
occurred in special districts where to the sin of 
overcrowding has been added that of ignorance. 
Take the town of Wolverhampton for instance. Is 
there reasonable ground for surprise in the mind of 
any one who has passed through the thickly popu¬ 
lated, black, and insularly built streets of that 
borough, that it should enjoy an unenviable notoriety 
in the death-rate of the past year? In the North, 
too, more than onp borough could be singled out 
(they are now in the writer’s eye) where the itiaxi- 
mum of dirt has been invariably accompanied by 
the maximum of disease, misery, and death. The 
same remark applies to the over-crowded and 
wretched portions of every great town in the United 
Kingdom—where the sacrifice of human life through 
the incapacity or culpability of human intellect has 
been almost appalling. Where, on the other hand, 
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sanitary precautions have been duly observed, Death 
has been often successfully grappled with, and driven 
speedily to fatten in those regions of filth and dark¬ 
ness where he never fails to discover more easy 
prey- 

One grand imperial necessity has been made 
apparent by the returns just issued—England must 
call for a more real apprehension of duty in 
sanitary matters than has hitherto been the case, 
and she must'not be content till the duty is ful¬ 
filled to the letter. It is all very well for us to 
say of the nation so repeatedly, what is often said 
of the individual— 

" Be to her virtue! ever kind, 

And to her foiritt a little blind." 


We have been a great deal blind, and when the 
question is asked, shall we sacrifice, or, at least, 
■ risk the lives of twenty thousand persons yearly 
because we are phlegmatic, and indisposed to in¬ 
terfere with the blind chance of things ? we demand 
the only answer which can be handed down to our 
posterity with safety and honour: “ No, a thousand 
tithes no!" Surely, no other fact need be put 
before the responsible portion of society than this, 
which is to be found in effect in that document 
that seldom errs—the Registrar’s official report— 
viz., that one life is sacrificed every year out of 
each twenty thousand of the population, which 
might have been saved had but the proper pre- 
.caulionary measures been taken. 


ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


BY VV. C BENNETT. 



IRST of April, how I prize 
You, true saint’s-day of the 
wise! 

-We, who sagely beep your 
rules, 

Owlish dullards christen 
fools. 

Ah, my brothers! in this 
age, 

Who arc fools and who are 
sage? 

Wisest they., 1 -hold, by half 
Who have most faith in a laugh. 
Let this one day sacred be 
Unto ol$-time jollity; 

Grudge not some few moments spent 
. With our fathers’ merriment; 

Let the old world live again, 

' Let tjlnreason roistering reign; 

He shall be true liege to us, 

Making crime our moil and fuss. 

The wiseacre is a dunce ; 

Owls sue banished birds for once; 

Jangle, jangle, hark 1 there swells 
Music gay from Folly Abells ; 

Mopping, mowing, everywhere; 

“ Motley is your only wear 
■“ Cakes and ale ’* rejoice the sun ; 

Who would traitor be to Fun ? 

Who, in stupid Wisdom’s pride. 

Shall our revels dare deride, 

He'shall for a Bottom pass, 

This day held and mocked—an ass. 

Cbjrte, to Folly’s court repair; 

Ah! strange visitors are there ; 

Not alone o’er candid fools 


She to-day unquestioned rules; 

No, my friends, before our eyes 
Troop such as the world holds wise ; 
Yes, the wit it surely tasks 
Fools to find in’all their masks. 

Look, as schoolmen, here they're found. 
Grave and bookish, capped and gowned 
Here as statesmen, with keen„faces, 
Loud in strife for names and places ; 
Here as pantaloons, whose parts 
Are played out in banks and marts ; 
Here, as soldiers, fierce they tramp 
In the.scarlet of the camp ; 

Here bewigged, of courts the awe, 
Throng they who befog the law; 

See them even in such things 
As come crowned and robed as kings; 
Yet, whatever garb they wear, 

Spite of dress and speech and air, 

* We, my brothers, with clear sight, 

See the would;be wise aright, 

And enjoy, with laughing eyes, 

Folly in each quaint disguise. 

Nay, Unreason, shall we say 
That you rule but on this day ? < 

Ask all other days in vain 
For the madness of your reign? 

Soojh to say, methinks *tis true, 
Wisdom’s reign is halved with you 5 
Well, dear Folly, you may laugh ; 

You have far the larger half. 

First of April—Day of Fools ? 

Why, Unreason always rules; 

“ A mad world, my masters!” Nay, 

All the year is “All Fools* Day.” 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE STONES. 



S HE amount of raw human material running to 
waste and crime in our London streets, must 
— have struck any statesman or man of states¬ 
man-like mind. Of these poor wretches are made 

Vol. V:— New Series. 


the seed-plots of crime, and from their ranks are re¬ 
cruited the army that is sure to fight against us m 
any social revolution that may happen in this coun¬ 
try. Let us rejoice, however, that many thoughtful 
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minds have forestalled these dangers of the future; 
have seized the floating, houseless wanderers, and 
turned them into useful members of the commu¬ 
nity. Among the many valuable institutions set on 
foot by philanthropic individuals, not the least in¬ 
teresting is the Boy Beadle. 

Strange as it may appear, even the most desti¬ 
tute, the shelterless outcasts,*do not come to the 
home where food and shelter await them. We 
know how the poor will rot in misery rather than 
go to the workhouse. Poor houseless children will 
night by night shiver during the winter months in' 
the most unheard-of places, rather than apply for 
relief 

The favourite bed of these poor little fellows is 
beneath the tarpauling covering in Covent Garden, 
which protects the vegetables. Here they will 
huddle together in dozens for the warmth they im¬ 
part to each other, but the police will not allow 
them the luxury if they know it. The barges off 
Billingsgate, among the pads or fish-gaskets, is 
another favourite resort; again, under' the dry 
arches; and one little boy for several winters slept 
—where does 4 he reader think ?—in the iron roller in 
the Regent's Park Garden! Even this uninviting 
cover was denied him by a “ Bobby,” who one night 
turned him out. 

To these poor little fellows, suffering the direst 
extremities of human want, strange to say, a home 
must be brought; and the duty of the Boy Beadle 
is to search about for these wild Arabs by night 
and day, and bring them to the Refuge for Home¬ 
less and Destitute Children in Great Queen Street. 

The Beadle ‘then is generally the practical agent 
by which thousands of poor boys h^vey within a few 
years, been induced to come again within the pale 
of civilisation. Once within the hospitable walls of 
the Home, they are made men. The line of life 
they may wish to pursue is at their own choice. If 
it is 9 mechanical trade, they are taught tailoring, 
shoenoaJdng, dr carpentering, and the training and 
practice are equal to an apprenticeship. 

Boys who like an agricultural life arc sent to the 
farm at Bisley, near Woking, where they are trained 
to be young farmers; to work in the fields, grow 
crops, feed stock, and become familiar with 
the breeding of animals. Their education is also 
generally attended to, and in addition they are 
taught the trades of tailoring, bootmaking, and 
carpentering. Hundreds of these have been aided 
to emigrate to the colonies, and their training 
makes them the very best colonists that can be sent 
to uncultivated spots in our outlying empire—far 
better than those of higher station and means, who 
have been Without this special training. It would 
seem as though these poor lads, when they had 
reached the lowest rung of Fortune’s ladder, were 
suddenly lifted into the way of comfort and affluence. 

The Boy Beadle is the Eastern Caliph, who at 


once changes their fortune. Nothing in tne Arabian 
Nights is more wonderful, indeed, than the manner 
m which these poor helpless outcasts are snatched 
from the gutters of this great metropolis; and have 
at once opened to them the means of life, and even 
of affluence. * 

The love of the sea leads the majority of the boys 
to go on board tbe training-ship Chichester , which 
lies at Greenhithe. This fifty-gun wooden frigate 
has never even been to sea, but in consequence of 
the new method of construction was laid aside, 
until the Government presented it to the Refuge 
Society, which has returned the gjft by sending into 
her Majesty's Navy some of the best-trained sailors 
i& the world. The splendid condition of these lads, 
who on festive occasions leave their ship and come 
to the Home habited in their sailor’s uniform, 
headed by their capital band, the public must have 
seen; and no doubt they have in these promenades 
induced many other little wanderers to follow in 
their footsteps. 

The boys whilst on board the vessel; are 
taught knotting, splicing, sail-making, reefing sails, 
the management of boats, signalling, swimming, 
etc.; a prize for the latter art being given to each 
seaman when he leaves the ship on his first voyage, 
by Mr. Macgregor, of Rob Roy fame. The boys 
when sufficiently instructed are sent to sen, the 
Royal Marine and the Mercantile Marine absorbing 
them with the greatest willingness. 

We arc glad to see that the feeling of home engen¬ 
dered is not lost by the lads being transferred to a 
ship. When they return from a voyage they often call 
in Great Queen Street, and inspire the inmates by 
yarns gathered fresh from the great sea. We question 
whether the wandering Arab life these little fellows 
experienced, before they were captured and disci¬ 
plined, does not remain in the blood to give a dash 
of rambling life fitted for the jolly sailor. When, 
however, we think of the remarkable change which 
these boys must experience when taken out of the 
streets, wild as young colts from the moorland, and 
cunning as fox-cubs, and placed in the Home, where 
for a while their wilUs suppressed by a rigid dis¬ 
cipline—it does seem strange that they submit so 
easily to the new state of things. Mr. Williams, 
the superintendent, says that they fall* into their 
places in the human machine, and move as easily 
as a cog-wheel. The influence of the trained boys 
is sufficient at once to stop bad language; tbe 
power of imitation so strong in youth leads the new 
arrivals to follow their example, and in the course 
of a week they fall into their places as quietly as 
though they had been there *for months. Three or 
four more years of vagabondage would have ren¬ 
dered them confirmed thieves and ruffians. 

The art lies in catching them young. This idea 
has, we are glad to find, taken possession of the 
British mind. The Boy Beadle is now seconded 
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by police and other magistrates, who cat short the 
career of crime in boys by at once sending them 
to reformatories, instead of to prison j and country 
magistrates take the same merciful and judicious 
course. 

Whilst referring to the training-ship department 
of the Refuge establishment, we must remind the 
reader that, although the Chichester training-ship 
was the first to make the experiment of training 
street Arabs into sailors, the plan has been followed 
by several other societies and authorities, Govern¬ 
mental as well as parochial. At Purfleet, the 
Cornwall three-decker is turned into a 'reformatory, 
in which three hundred boys are rescued from dens 
of thieves, and made into gallant seamen. Th% 
Goliath , another three-decker, is stationed down the 
Thames, for the training of the pauper boys from 
Forest Gate; this school is paid for by the paro¬ 
chial taxes at Charlton. The Warspite fifty-gun 
frigate trains from one hundred and sixty to one 
hundred and eighty boys ; and we arc glad to find 
that the great sca-ports are not without the means 
of fulfilling the aspiration of youth—that of follow¬ 
ing the sea. 

At Bristol, the large old fifty-gun frigate Inde- 
Jatigable is moored off the north of the Avon at 
Portishcad, and trains a hundred boys. At Cardiff, 
not far off, lies the Havannah, another fifty-gun 
frigate training the same number; whilst at Liver¬ 
pool there arc three large men-of-war employed 
on a similar service. At Dundee, the Mars re¬ 
ceives lads ; at Newcastle, the Wellesley takes one 
hundred boys; and at Hull, the Southampton a 
similar number— all sent by the magistrates. In 
short, there are stationed at our various seaports, 
and in our great rivers, a number of men-of-war 
sufficient to form a formidable fleet—old vessels 
the Government has wisely given to the different 
municipal authorities and the magistrates, for the 
noble purpose of educating a Naval and Mercantile 
Marine for the service of the country. 

With this little digression, which the nature of 
the subject necessitated, let us return to the further 
woik the Refuge Society has-undertaken for poor 
forlorn children untainted by crime. 

The boys have, it may be said, as a .rule, 
called forth the sympathies of the public, for 
the reason that they are more seen in the street, 
whereas the girls keep more in the filthy dens, 
where the misery is unseen. Nevertheless their 
case is not more hard than that of their poor 
sisters, whose fate, unle& early rescued, is sure to 
be one of hopeless shame. To prevent this sad 
eventuality, schools for their training have been 
established at the Girls' Refuge in Broad Stfeet, 
Bloomsbury. 

At the dinner given to all these poor children 
the other day, the girls to the number of forty 
were present, and certainly their appearance does 


credit to the Bloomsbury air ; more healthy, neat- 
1 looking girls we have seldom seen. There is a 
| country home at Ealing, which is at present being 
! enlarged, and when this is accomplished the Broad 
Street inmates will .be removed there, and then 
ample room will be found for one hundred girls. 

These are instructed in every kind of household 
worie; they wash for all the members of the Home, 
male and female; they cook, scour, make the 
clothes, etc., and become thoroughly trained either 
[ for domestic service or for emigration. Already a 
•good supply of these girls have gone into service, 
and we should imagine that they are far better pre¬ 
pared for their pbsts than girls ordinarily received 
from their poverty-stricken homes. The history of 
all the inmates, male and female, is strictly kept, 
both while in the Refuge and, as far as possible, 
after they have left. 

•The results of the year’s work for 1871 may be 
summed up thus:—Boys placed out in 1871 : in 
situations, 4 >y the institution and by various friends, 
80; sent out as emigrants, 21 ; sent to Royal Navy, 
39; sent to Merchant Service, 192; sent to regi¬ 
mental bands, 3 ; total, 33;. Girls placed out in 
service in 1871 : by Committee, 39; by friends, 8; 
transferred to Soldiers' Orphan School, 1; died, 1 ; 
total, 49 ; grand total, 384. 

Ships were also provided for 245 boys on their 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh voy¬ 
ages. All the boys and girls in the Refuges and 
Ship are fed, clothed, lodged, educated, and trained 
to earn their own living. 

The above is the Refuge work. Nearly 1,000 chil¬ 
dren have been gratuitously educated in the ragged, 
day, and Sunday schools. In the winter months 
about 9,000 dinners are given to the ragged school 
Children. 

One would think this was labour enough for the 
society, but the superintendent, who seems to have 
an unappeased appetite for work, has lately allied 
himself to the Ragged School Shoe-Black Society, 
Central, situated in Grcystoke Place, Fetter 
Lane. 

Wc all feel an interest in these little fellows, who 
minister to our comfort and cleanliness. The 1st 
Brigade, known as the Red Brigade, was started in 
the Great Exhibition year of 1851 by J. Macgregor, 
Esq. (Rob Roy), and since that time seven other 
brigades, situated in different parts of the metropolis, 
have followed suit, so that now there is scarcely 
a populous thoroughfare in London that is with¬ 
out this useful little public servant, ready at a 
moment’s notice. 

It is' with this Central Red Brigadq, which is 
affiliated to the Refuge for the Homeless and 
Destitute, that we have to do. 

It may well be imagined that the boys forming 
this brigade require a thorough organisation and 
supervision, which they must look to others to 
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accomplish for them. But first a word for the boys 
themselves. As far as we have had any experience, 
the shoe-black is the only public servant who not 
only does his work with uncompromising energy, 
but is often led by his sense of duty to do it over 
and over again, until accomplished to his satisfac¬ 
tion. There is something, we suppose, in the 
occupation which leads to this sense of the neces¬ 
sity for conscientious work. To leave one bit 
of the leather without a bright polish seems im¬ 
possible to these boys—the dull spot seems to cry 
out and compel them, to try again. If the manner 
in which they black shoes is an earnest of the 
manner in which they will undertake any fhture 
work, they have a bright prospect before them. 

The organisation of the brigade is very strict. 
Each society has its regular district, out of whish it 
must not trespass. The Central Red Brigade, as its 
name implies, is posted in the central portio'n of the 
metropolis. There are about pne hundred bops in it, 
who are distributed in their places according to 
certain well-understood arrangements. Of course 
it would not do to give the good posts to any boys 
in perpetuity; they are therefore removed from spot 
to spot once a fortnight. 

As may be imagined, certain stands are very 
much more lucrative than others; as a rule rail¬ 
way stations are the best posts, and of these'by far 
the busiest are Charing Cross and Cannon Street 
At these stations the boys sometimes earn between 
three and four pounds in the course of a week. 
But it must not be imagined that this sum all goes 
to themselves. 

The regular scheme of distribution of the 
takings is as follows;—sixpence is retained each 
day by the boy, and the remainder is divided into 
three parts, of which one-third goes to the boy in 
addition to the sixpence, one-third is retained by 
the society, and the remaining third is saved up in 
the boys’ bank. The boys are provided with their 
uniforms^ their block, blacking, and brushes by the 
society. These implements they must bring home 
every evening, and deposit together with their 
money and their clothes. When they return they 
are furnished with bread and butter, and tea or 
coffee, at cost price; and a limited number are 
provided with a bed, for which they pay twopence. 

It is intended to provide a larger home than 
they have at present, so that all the boys may 
have a bed found them if they require it This is 
a very important matter in our opinion, as the late 
hours of the evening may lead them into tempta¬ 
tion unless they are under some control. Schools 
are held three days in the week, in which "the three 
R’s" are taught Singing classes are also held, and 
a fife and drum band is established. Lectures are 
sometimes given by friends, accompanied by illus¬ 
trations, and every means is taken to make the 
poor little fellows feel the attractions of the Home. 


Until, however, sufficient beds for the lodging of 
the foil number are established, the word 11 home ” 
cannot be fully realised by them. 

The amount of'earnings last year by the ninety- 
three boys of the Central Brigade was three thou¬ 
sand, one hundred, and fifty-two pounds, and out of 
this sum they managed to put by in the bank eight 
hundred and thirty-nine pounds, after being clothed 
and fed. Many of the boys have saved sufficient 
to pay their passage-money to the colonies, and all 
of them as they grow up manage to get something 
to start them in life, provided they are not drafted 
into the Chichester , sent to the farm at Bisley, or 
turned into craftsmen at the Refuge Home in 
Great Queen Street. We .have only given the 
statistics of the parent society—the Red Brigade— 
the seven others arc, we believe, equally successful. 

There is another class of boys with which the 
public are perhaps even better acquainted than with 
the shoeblacks ; we referto the news-boys—the little 
fellows to be seen in every quarter with the Echo, 
and other papers. In New York, homes for these 
children have long been established, and one has 
now been formed in Grays Inn Road, where fifty 
boys arc already lodged, with capabilities, when the 
funds are forthcoming, of receiving three times that 
number. Here they are lodged for twopence a 
night, and breakfast, dinner, and supper arc pro¬ 
vided at cost price. The Home is closed at nine 
p.m., and employment is found for the spare hours 
after the lads come in, chopping fife-wood. In¬ 
struction is not, however, neglected, as a night- 
school is established, and lectures are given, and 
inducements are held out to wean them from the 
attractions of the streets. 

Little lads like these, living from hand to mouth, 
particularly require to be defended against tempta¬ 
tion ; and the promoters of the society have estab¬ 
lished a savings-bank, in which a bonus is given 
for all deposits left over three months. These 
newspaper-boys are a very energetic race, as the 
public ate aware by the importunity with which 
they press their sheets. The identification of the 
society with the Refytge enables these lads to take 
advantage of all the training establishments be¬ 
longing to it, and many a boy who begins by vend¬ 
ing literature, ends by becoming a sailor, or a 
handicraftsman. 

Of all the truly practical charities of the day, we 
cannot help thinking that this Refuge for homeless 
children is by far tbe best. It makes self-reliant 
men and women out of th*. dregs of the streets—it 
transforms little ragged beggars into energetic men 
and women. If we could employ a Larger Boy 
Beadle to lay hands on all those who from want of 
work are drifting into pauperism'and poverty, we 
should speedily feel a difference in our rates, and 
the poor-houses would be no longer needed, but 
for the aged and infirm. A. W. 
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LIFE-SAVING AT SEA BY CORK. LIFE-BELTS OR MATTRESSES. 

' BY REAR-ADMIRAL A. P. RYDER. 

TWO PART S.—PA R T THE FIRST. 

number of lives lost at sea j and so fitted as to be capable of being used as-life- 

belts. Let me bere disclaim all originality in my 
suggestion. Cork mattresses were made originally 
by Mr. Ritchie, and are now made by Messrs. Birt 
and Mr. Pellew. Their immediate introduction in 


HE 

annually is very great—many 
thousands—but is larger of course 
in the English Merchant Ser¬ 
vice, in peace time, than in the 
Royal Navy. The Lords of the 1 the Royal Navy and Merchant Service in the sailor*s 
Admiralty have under considera- 1 hammock is the principal object I have in view, 
tion a suggestion made to them 


by me some months since, viz., that as 
it appears on the score of stowage 
room to be objectionable to supply a cork 
life-belt to every man, which would require 
seven to eight hundred in a first-rate iron-clad, 
the mattresses in the naval hammocks should be 
stuffed with granulated cork, instead of horse-hair 
as at present; and forty cork mattresses have been 
issued for experimental purposes, to be tested for 
comfort. I 
have slept on 
•tier for seven 
consecutive 
nights, and can 
vouch for its 
comfort. Their 
lordships htnfo 
no doubt about 
the buoyancy 
of the mat¬ 
tress. ‘1 he ob¬ 
ject I have in 
view in writing 
this article is 
to bring the 
subject under 
the notice of the public generally, hoping that public 
opinion may be brought to bear upon the Board of 
Trade, upon marine insurance companies, upon 
ship-owners, upon the masters of merchant vessels, 

and others who 
may have it more 
or less in 'their 
power to ensure 
that there be on 
board every mer¬ 
chant ship cither a 
cork life-belt for 
(i i/j each person em- 

"Hi \ barked, which 

shall be kept at 
hand and in good 
order, or that the 
mattresses be 
stuffed with cork, 




hammock 

^Cases of collision are now so common, that 1 am 
afraid readers of newspapers are likely to become 
callous on the subject—and yet it nearly always 
happens that several men are drowned who might 
have been saved, had cork life-belts or mattresses 
been supplied. 

I may here observe that if, when the amendments 
to the Merchant Shipping Act take effect, direc¬ 
tions be given by the Board of Trade that it be 
recorded when vessels are clearing out whether or 

not they have 
on board for 
each of the 
crew either a 
cork life-belt— 
the cork being 
attached out¬ 
side the belt, 
exposed to 
view, and the 
belts appa¬ 
rently capable 
of supporting 
at least twenty 
pounds of iron 
—or else a 
cork mattress 
for each of the crew, my object will be gained ; 
for very few ships, if any, would in that case put to 
sea without them. 

The mattresses may be stuffed with cork shavings, 
or granulated cork, 
or cork dust. The 
granulated cork is 
best, combining 
the maximum o! 
comfort with the 
maximum of buoy¬ 
ancy and the mini¬ 
mum of weight A 
mattress of the 
usual size can be 
made and com¬ 
pleted with straps 
for from 7 s - t0 
I i is. 6d., according 
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to the quality of the cover, by Messrs, Birt, who J all seamen, or in the case of passengers a mattress 
are the makers of life-belts for the Admiralty, the | of larger size, suitable for the bed-place or berth 
Board of Trade, and the R.N. Lifeboat Institution, provided for them, I will now proceed to point out 
In the Royal Navy, the hammock mattresses on how each of these may be made most useful to 
trial have been stuffed by Messrs. Birt at a cost of the wearer in case of accidents, 
js. 6d. each, the Admiralty supplying the cases. First.—The life-belt (Fig.i), weighing 5 pounds, 

The cork life-belts made on the plan proposed buoyancy 30 pounds, capable of supporting one 


aw- 


many years since 
by Captain J. R. 

Ward, R.N., In¬ 
spector of Life¬ 
belts to the Royal 
National Life-boat 
Institution, are sold 
by the same makers 

for*6s. each, or 5s. if one hundred are ordered. 
These life-belts, of which many thousands have 
been made and distributed in all countries, have 
saved many hundreds of lives. 

Collisions may be expected, to take place oftener 
at night than in the day time. It is quite possible 
that in the hurry and confusion which often attend 


—•filmier . 


“ As it is impor¬ 
tant that the belts 
should be kept to¬ 
gether, and pro¬ 
tected from the 
weather, yat be at 
„ all times accessi¬ 

ble, they should (in merchant vessels) be kept in a 
chest stowed and lashed on the upper deck, each 
belt with the upper or shoulder-strings ready tied in 
a half-bow, so that it can be put quickly on, over the 
head, without untying ; the belts being occasionally 
examined and exposed to the air in dry weather, 
and the crew being shown the manner of putting 



such accidents the men may, in the dark, put the 
life-belts on wrong, owing to their never having put 
them on before, or at all events not at night. 

When Commodore of the Coast Guard, I ob¬ 
tained permission from the Admiralty to issue more 
than a thousand life-belts to Coast Guardsmen, thus 
completing the supply to all of them who were 
stationed on the „ sea-coast. Many of the Coast 
Guardsmen were stationed up rivers and creeks, and 
did not require them. At the suggestion of Captain 
J. R. Ward, R.N., I directed that the men were to be 
periodically exercised in putting the belts on with 
their eyes shut, so as to familiarise them with the 
“ feel” of the straps in the dark, and this ought to 
be done in every vessel. It will otherwise be found 
very easy to make a mistake at night. 

Assuming that each man embarked in a vessel 
has either a cork life-belt , or a cork mattress suitable 
for la dling up in a hammock, as proposed by me for 


them on. To put them on without untying, the 
head should be put through the central opening, a, 
and the arms through the side openings, b (see 
Fig. 1). The lower or waist-strings are then 
brought round from behind and tied in front (see 
Fig. 2). The shoulder-strings, it will be ob¬ 
served, cross behind like trouscr-braccs (see 
Fig. 3); they should be drawn lightly over the 
shoulders, so as to keep the belt close up under 
the arms, and being tied close to the breast-corks 
in front, they can be readily pulled up tighter 
and re-tied at pleasure. They will not interfere 
with the free use of the arms either in rowing or 
swimming." 

“ The Royal National Life-boat Institution, with a 
view to assist in saving the lives of our merchant 
seamen under circumstances of shipwreck when 
they cannot be rescued by means provided on the 
shore, is prepared to supply chests of efficient cork 
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life-belts, at a very low price, on board merchant 
vessels.” 

“The value of these simple and inexpensive instru¬ 
ments has been proved in too many cases to need 
any argument in their favour; and no doubt is en¬ 
tertained that thfeir general adop¬ 
tion in our merchant vessels would 
be the means of saving many valu¬ 
able lives.” (See instructions issued 
by Council of R.N. Life-boat Insti¬ 
tution.) 

A few life-belts, viz., sufficient for 
one boat’s crew, arc now supplied 
to all mcn-of-war, and should 
always be used when boats are sent 
away to cross dangerous bars, or 
to board vessels in heavy gales of 
wind, etc. 

Second.—Tin hammock, containing a mattress 
stuffed with granulated cork; mattress weighing 13 
pounds, buoyancy 60 pounds, dimensions 5 ft. 6 in. 
long, 1 ft. ioin. broad, 3 in. deep. (See Fig. 4.) 

If two hammocks arc lashed or toggled together, 


by the aid of his hammock if he secures the ends 
together (see Fig. 6) and places himself in the 
middle (see Fig. 7). Although the buoyancy is, 
as has already been said, enough to support three 
men if necessary, yet this will only be the case if 
they preserve their presence of 
mind, and do not attempt to raise 
themselves out of the water suffi¬ 
ciently to immerse the hammock. 
If the lashing has eight turns, one 
man should place himself between 
the second and third turns out¬ 
side, another between the fourth 
and fifth inside, and the third be¬ 
tween the sixth and seventh out¬ 
side, so as to separate them as 
much as possible : the worst swim¬ 
mer, or a wounded man, might be 
! placed in the inside berth. 

| The hammock-cnds should be so secured that 
j the laslyng be outside, as the drawing the 
! hammock-ends together will then tighten the lasb- 
! ing; whereas if the lashing is inside it will be 




*'>s 7 


either before or after the men arc in the water, the 
latter can float between them with an arm over each 
hammock (sec Fig. 5); and it will be found that 
the two hamtnoaks can be steered by the hands in 
the water over and oulsidc the hammocks) while the 
raft is propelled by the feet away from the sinking, 
ship. Six men, if they are self-possessed and have 
been exercised in “ hammock floating drill” could 
be supported by two hammocks ; but of course there 
would be ordinarily only two men to each couple of 
hammocks. 

Note .—A few mattresses for exercise in the water 
should be supplied to all mcn-of-war. 

In a heavy breaking sea, the best way for tlffc 
men to secure themselves from being washed away 
from the hammocks, should be the subject of 
experiment; also how to protect themselves from 
the blows of the breaking sea. 

A single man will probably best support himself 


loosened, and the hammock consequently get 
adrift. * 

It will probably be found preferable to have a 
toggle and a becket always secured at each end of 
the hammocks, which will very much facilitate and 
expedite the securing the ends together; as some 
time must necessarily elapse before the clews and 
laniards can be disentangled from the lashings, 
during which interval the man, fatigued, perhaps 
wounded, and too probably an imperfect swimmer, 
may collapse and sink. 

When a man inside the circle of his hammock, 
after having secured the ends together, sees no im¬ 
mediate prospect of assistance from friend or enemy, 
he will begin, no doubt, to think how he can continue 
to support himself by aid of his hammock, with the 
least possible fatigue. He would find it difficult to 
unsling his hammock, but he could easily cut the 
fastenings close to the canvas, and if he knotted 
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the nettles of the two dews together he could emembering ‘that the seat had batter be suffi- 

make a long meshed net (with two laniards), in j cicntly low under the water not to raise more 
which, if the ends of the laniards were secured : than his chest out of it; in the position described 
to each side of his hammock raft, he could sit j he could not sink, 
with comfort and relieve the strain on his arms i end of fast the first. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA BTBETT03ST. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

THE SIXTIES OF GUERNSEY. 

I WAS more than lialf-numb with cold by the time 
tvc landed at the quay, opposite the Sark ofljcc. 
The place was all alive, seeming the more busy 
and animated to me for the solitary six days 1 had 
been spending since last Sunday. The arrival of 
sur boat, and especially my appearance in it, 
created quite a stir among the loungers who arc 
always hanging about the pier. By this time every 
individual in St. Peter-port knew that Dr. Martin 
Dobr£c had been missing for several days, having 
gone out in a fisherman’s boat to Sark the Sunday 
previous. I had seen myself in the glass before 
leaving my chamber at Vaudin's, and to some ex¬ 
tent 1 presented the haggard appearance of a ship¬ 
wrecked man. A score of voices greeted me ; some 
welcoming, some chaffing. “Glad to see you 
again, old fellow! M “What news from Sark?" 
“ Been in quod for a week ?” “ His hair is not cut 
short!” “No; he has tarried in Sark till his 
beard be grown ! ” There was a circling laugh at 
this last jest at my appearance, wTiich had been 
uttered by a good-tempered, jovial clergyman, who 
was passing by on his way to the town church. I 
did my best to laugh and hanter in return, but it 
was like a bear dancing with a sore head. I felt 
gloomy and uncomfortable. A change had come 
over me since I left home, for my return was by no 
means an unmixed pleasure. 

As 1 was proceeding along the quay, with a train 
of sympathising attendants, a man, who was driving 
a large cart piled with packages in cases, as if they 
had come in from England by the steamer, touched 
Iris hat to me, and stopped the horse. It was in 
order to inform me that he was conveying furniture 
which we—that is, Julia and I—had ordered, up to 
our new house, the windows of which I could see 
glistening in the morning sun. My spirits did not 
rise, even at this cheerful information. I looked 
coldly at the cases, bade the man go on, and shook 
off my train by taking an abrupt turn up a flight of 
steps leading directly into the Haute Hue. 

I had chosen instinctively the nearest by-way 
homew'ards, but once a in the Haute Rue, I did not 
pursue it. 1 turned again upon a sudden thought 


towards the Market Square, to see if I could pick 
up any dainties there to tempt the delicate appetite 
of my Sark patient. Every step 1 took brought me 
into contact with some friend or acquaintance, 
whom I would have avoided gladly. The market 
was sure to be full of them, for the ladies of Guern¬ 
sey, like Frenchwomen, would be there in shoals, 
with their maid-servants behind them to carry their 
purchases. Yet 1 turned towards it, as 1 said, 
braving both congratulations and curiosity, to see 
| what I could hgy fur TardiFs “ mam’zelle.” 

The square had all the peculiar animation of an 
early market where ladies do their own bargain¬ 
ing. As I had known beforehand, most of my 
acquaintances were there; for in Guernsey the 
feminine element predominates terribly, and most 
of my acquaintances were ladies. The peasant 
women behind the stalls also knew md. Most of the 
former nodded to me as I strolled slowly thrdugh 
the crowd, but they were much too busy to suspend 
their purchases in order to catechise me just then, 
being sure of me at a future time. I had not done 
badly in choosing the busiest street for my way 
home. 

But as I left the Market Square I came suddenly 
upon Julia, face to face. It had all the effect of a 
shock upon me. Like many other women, she 
seldom looked well out of doors. The prevailing 
fashion never suited her, however the bonnets were 
worn, whether hanging down the neck or slouched 
over the forehead, rising spoon-shaped towards the 
sky or lying like a flat plate on the crown. Julia’s 
bonnet always looked as if it had been made for 
somebody else. She was fond of wearing a shawl, 
which hung ungracefully about her, and made her 
figure look squarer and her shoulders higher than 
they really were. Her face struck sharply upon my 
brain, as if I had never seen it distinctly before; 
not a bad face, but unmistakably plain, and just 
now with a frown upon it, and her heavy eyebrows 
laiitted forbiddingly. A pretty little basket was in 
her hand, and her mind was full of the bargains she 
was bent upon. She was even more surprised and 
startled by our encounter than I was, and her man¬ 
ner, when taken by surprise, was apt to be atfrupt. 

“ Wli), Martin ! ” she ejaculated. 
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“ Well, Julia !■ I said. back in the first cutter that sailed," she went on. 

We stood looking at one another much in the | “ 1 suppose you have just come in ?” 
same way as we used to do years before, when she “ Yes," 1 said, “ and I am half numbed with cold, 
had detected me in some boyish prank, and and nearly famished with hunger. You don’t give 
assumed the mentor whilst I felt a culprit. How me as good a welcome as the Prodigal bon got, 
really I felt a culprit at that moment she could not Julia." 

guess. “ Ho,” she answered, softening a little; “ but T’tn 

“ 1 told you just how it would be,” she said, in j not sorry to see you safe again. 1 would turn back 
her mentor voice. “ I knew there was a storm j with you, but 1 like to do the marketing myself, for 
coming, and I begged and entreated of you not to j the servants will buy anything. Martin, a whole 



“ttHATEVKh AKK YOU PUINu Hl'Kl' 


go. Your mother has been ill all the week, and 

your father has been as cross as—as-” 

“As two sticks," 1 suggested, precisely as 1 might 
have done when 1 was thirteen. 

“ It is nothing to laugh at,” said Julia severely. 
“I shall say nothing about myself and my own 
feelings, though they have been most acute, the 
wind blowing a hurricane for twenty-four hours 
together, and We not sure that you had even 
reached Sark in safety. Your mother and I wanted 
to charter the Rescue, and send her over to fetch 
you home as soon as the worst of the storm was 
over, but my uncle pooh-poohed it.” 

“ I am very glad he did,” 1 replied involuntarily. 
“ He said you would be more than ready to come 


cart-load of our furniture is come in. You will 
find the invoice inside my davenport. We must 
go down this afternoon and superintend the un¬ 
packing,” 

“ Very well,” I said; “ but I cannot stav longer 
now.” 

I did not go on with any lighter heart ihan before 
this meeting with Julia. 1 had scrutinised her face, 
voice, and manner with unwonted criticism. As a 
ride, a face that has been before us all our days is 
as seldom an object of criticism as any family por¬ 
trait which has hung against the same place on the 
wall all our lifetime. The latter fills up a space 
which would otherwise be blank; the former does 
very little else. It never strikes you ; it is almost 
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invisible to you. There would be a blank space 
left if it disappeared, and you could not fill it up 
from memory. A phantom has been living, breath-, 
ing, moving beside you, with vanishing features 
and no very real presence. 

I had, therefore, for the first time criticised my 
future wife. It was a good, honest, plain, sensible 
face, with some fine insidious lines about the 
corners of the eyes and lips, and across the fore- 
Jiead. They could hardly be called winkles yet, 
but they were the first faint sketch of them, and .it 
is impossible to obliterate the lightest touch etched 
by Time. She was five years older than 1 —thirty- 
three last birthday. There was no more chance 
for our Guernsey girls to conceal their age than for. 
the unhappy daughters of peers, whose dates axe 
faithfully kept, and recorded in tire Peeragq, The 
upper classes of the island, who were linked 
together by endless and intricate ramifications of 
relationship, formed a kind of large family, with 
some of its advantages and many of its drawbacks. 
In one sense we had many things in common; our 
family histories were public property, as also our 
private characters and circumstances. For instance, 
my own engagement to Julia, and our approaching 
marriage, gave almost as much interest to the 
island as though we were members of each house¬ 
hold. 

1 have looked out a passage in the standard worik 
upon the Channel Islands. They me the words of 
an Englishman who was studying us more philo¬ 
sophically than we imagined. Unknown to our¬ 
selves we had been under his microscope. At a 
period not very distant, society in Guernsey grouped 
itself into two divisions—one, including those &mi- 
lies who prided themselves on ancient descent and 
landed estates, and who regarded themselves as the 
pur sang j and the other, those whose fortunes had 
chiefly been made during the late war or in trade. 
The former were called Sixties, the latter were the 
Forties." 

Now Julia and I belonged emphatically to the 
Sixties. We had never been debased by trade, 
and a misalliance was not known in our family. 
To be sure, my father had lost a fortune instead of 
malting one in any way ; but that did not alter his 
position or mine. Wc belonged to the aristocracy 
of Guernsey, and noblesse oblige. As for my 
marriage with Julia, it was so much the more in¬ 
teresting as the number of marriageable men was 
extremely limited; and she was considered favoured 
indeed by fate, which had provided for her a cousin 
willing to settle down for life in the island. 

Still more greetings, more inquiries, more jokes, 
as I wended my way homewards. 1 had become 
very weary of them before I turned into our own 
drive. My father was just starting off on horse¬ 
back. He looked exceedingly well on horseback, 
being a very handsome man, and in excellent pre¬ 


servation. His hair, as white as snow, was thick 
and well curled, and his face almost without a 
wrinkle. He had married young, and was not 
more than twenty-five ycass older than myself. He 
stopped, and extended two fingers to me. 

“ So you are back, Martin,” he said. “ It has 
been a confounded nuisance, you being out of the 
way ; and such weather for a man of my years 1 I 
had to ride out three miles to lance a baby’s gums, 
confound it! in all that storm on Tuesday. Mrs. 
Durande has been very ill too; all your patients 
have been troublesome. But it must have been 
awfully dull work for you out yonder. What did 
you do with yourself, eh ? Make love to some of 
the pretty Sark girls behind Julia’s back, eh ?” 

My father kept himself young, as he was very 
fond of stating ; his style of conversation was 
eminently so. It jarred upon my ears more than 
ever after Tardif’s grave and solemn words, and 
often deep thoughts. I was on the point of answer¬ 
ing sharply, but 1 checked myself. 

“ The weather has been awful,’’ I said. “ How 
did my mother bear it ?” 

“ She has been like an old hen clucking after 
her duckling in the water,” he replied. “ She has 
been fretting and fuming after you all the week. 1 If 
it had been me out in Sark, she would have slept 
soundly and ate heartily; as it was you, she has. 
neither slept nor ate. You are quite an old woman’s 
pet, Martin. As for me, there is no love lost be¬ 
tween old women and me.” ‘ 

“ Good morning, sir,” I said, turning away, and 
hurrying on to the house. I heard him laugh 
lightly, and hum an opera air as he rode off, sitting 
his horse with the easy scat of a thorough horse¬ 
man. He tfould never set up a carriage as long as 
he could ride like that. I watched him out of 
sight, and then went in to seek my poor mother. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

A CLUE T<j» THE SECRET 

SHE was lying on the sofa in the breakfast-room, 
with the Venetian blinds down to darken the 
morning sunshine. Her eyes were closed, though 
she held in her hands the prayer-book, from which 
she had been reading as usual the Psalms for the 
day. I had time to take note of the extreme fragility 
of her appearance, which doubtless I noticed the 
more plainly for my short absence. Her hands were 
very thin, and her cheeks hollow. A few silver 
threads were growing, amongst her brown hair, and 
a line or two between her eyebrows were becoming 
deeper. But whilst I was looking at her, though I 
made no sort of sound or movement, she seemed 
to feel that I was there; and after looking up she 
started from her sofa, and flung her arms about me, 
pressing closer and closer. 

“ Oh, Martin, my boy 1 ray darling!" she sobbed, 
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“ thank God you arc come back safe! Oh, I have 
been very rebellious, very unbelieving. I ought to 
have known that you would be safe. Oh, I am. 
thankful!■ 

“So am I, mother,” I said, kissing her, “and 
very hungry into the bargain.” 

I knew that would check her hysterical excite¬ 
ment. She looked up at me with smiles and tears 
on her face ; but the smiles won the day. 

“ That is so like you, Martin," she ( said ; “ T 
believe your ghost would say those very words. 
You arc always hungry when you come home. 
Well, my boy shall have the best breakfast in 
Guernsey. Sit down, then, and let me wait upon 
you.” 

That was just what pleased her most whenever I 
came in from some ride into the country. She was 
a woman with fondling, caressing little ways, such 
as Julia could no more perform gracefully than an 
elephant could waltz. My mother enjoyed fetching 
iny slippers, and warming them herself by the fire, 
and carrying away my boots when I took them off. 
No servant was permitted to do any of these little 
offices for me—that is, when my father was out of 
the way. If he was there my mother sat still, and 
left me to wait on myself, or ring for a servant. 
Never m my recollection had she done anything of 
the kind for my father. Had she watrhed and 
waited upon him thus in the early days of their 
married life, until some neglect, or unfaithfulness of 
his had cooled*her love for him? I sat down as 
she bade me, and had my slippers brought, and felt 
her fingers passed fondly through my hair. 

You have come back like a barbarian," she said, 
“ rougher than Tardif himself. How have you 
managed, my boy? You must tell m£ all about it 
as soon as your hunger is satisfied.” 

“ As soon as 1 have had my breakfast, mother, I 
must put up a few things in a hamper to go back by 
the Sark cutter,” I answered. 

“What sort of things?” she asked. “Tell me, 
and 1 will be getting them ready for you.” 

“ Well, there will be some physic, of course,” I 
said ; “ you cannot help me in that. But you can 
find things suitable for a delicate appetite'; jelly, 
you know, and jams, and marmalade ; anything 
nice that comes to hand. And some good port wine, 
and a few amusing books.” 

“ Books! ” echoed my mother. 

1 recollected at once that the books she might 
select, as being suited to a Sark peasant, would 
hardly prove interesting 4 o my patient. I could 
not do better than go down to Baibet’s circulating 
library, and look out some good works there. 

“ Well, no," I said; “ never mind the books.* If 
you will look out the other things, those can wait." 

“Who arc they for?” asked my mother. 

“ For my patient,” I replied, devoting myself to 
the breakfast before me. 


"What sort of a patient, Martin?” she inquired 
again. 

“ Her name is Ollivier,” I said. “ A common 
name. Our postman’s name is Ollivier.” 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered; “ I know several 
families of Ollivicrs. 1 dare say I should know this 
person if you could tell me her Christian name. Js 
it Jane, or Martha, or Rachel ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” I said ; I did not ask.” 

Should 1 tell my mother about my mysterious 
patient? I hesitated for a minute or two. But to 
vtfiat good ? It was hot my babgt to talk about my 
patients and their ailments. 1 left them all behind 
me when 1 crossed the threshold of home. My 
mother’s brief curiosity had been satisfied with the 
name of Ollivier, and she made no further inquiries 
aboutther. But to expedite me in my purpose, she 
rang, and gave orders for old Pellet, our only man¬ 
servant, to find a strong hamper, and told the cook 
to look out some jars of preserve. 

The packing of that hamper interested me wonder¬ 
fully ; and my mother, rather amazed at my taking 
the superintendence of it in person, stood by me in 
her store closet, letting me help myself liberally. 
There was a good space left after I had taken suffi¬ 
cient to supply Miss Ollivier with good things for 
some weeks to come. If my mother had not been 
by I should have filled it up with books. 

“ Give me a loaf or two of white bread,” I said ; 
“the bread at Tardif’s is coarse and hard, a* 1 
know after eating it for a week. A loaf, if you 
please, dear mother.” 

“Whatever are you doing here, Martin?” ex¬ 
claimed Julia’s unwelcome voice behind me. Her 
bilious attack had not quite passed away, and her 
tones were somewhat sharp and raspy. 

“ He has been living on Tariff's coarse fare for 
a week,” answered my mother; “ so now he has 
compassion enough for his Sark patient to pack up 
some dainties for her. If you could only give him 
one or two of your bad headaches he would have 
more sympathy for you.” 

“ Have you had one of your headaches, Julia ? ” I 
inquired. 

“ The worst I ever had,” she answered. “ It was 
partly your going off in that rash way, and the storm 
that came on after, and the fright we were in. You 
must not think of going again, Martin. I shall take 
care you don’t go after we are married.” 

Julia had been used to speak out as calmly about 
our marriage as if it was no more than going to a 
pic-nic. It grated upon me just then; though it 
had been much the same with myself. -There was 
no delightful agitation about the future that lay 
before us. We were going to set uf) house¬ 
keeping by ourselves, and that was all. There was 
no mystery in it; no problem to be solved; no dis¬ 
covery to be made on either side. There would be 
no Blue Beard's chamber in our dwelling. We had 
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grown up together; now we had agreed to grow 
old together. That was the sum total of marriage 
to Julia and me. 

1 finished packing the hamper, and sent Pellet 
with it to the Sark Office', having addressed it to 
Tardif, who l}ad-«ngaged to be down at the Creux 
Harbour to receive it when the cutter returned. 
Then I made a short and hurried toilet, which by 
this time had become essential to my re-appearance 
in civilised society. But I was in haste to secure a 
parcel of books before the cutter should start home 
again, with its epurageous little knot of market 
people. I ran down to Barbct’s, scarcely heeding 
the greetings which -were flung after me by every 
passer-by. 1 looked through the library shelves 
with growing dissatisfaction, until 1 hit upon two of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, “Pride and Prejudice,” by 
Jane Austen, and “David Copperfield." Besides 
these, I chose a book for Sunday reading, as my 
observations upon my mother and Julia had taught 
me that my patient could not read a novel on a 
Sunday with a quiet conscience. 

Barbet brought half a sheet of an old Times to 
form the first cover of my parcel. The shop was 
crowded with market people, and as he was busy 1 
undertook to pack them myself, the more willingly 
asi had no wish for him to know what direction I 
wrote upon them. I was about to fold the news¬ 
paper round them, when my eye was caught by an 
advertisement at the top of one of the columns, the 
first line of which was printed in capitals. 1 recol¬ 
lected in an instant that 1 had seen it and read it 
before. This was what I had tried in vain to recal 
whilst Tardif was describing Miss Ollivicr to me. 
“ Strayed from her home in London, on the aoth 
inst., a young lady with bright brown hair, grey 
eyes, and delicate features; age twenty-one. She 
is believed to have been alone. Was dressed in a 
blue silk dress, and seal-skin jacket and hat. Fifty 
pounds reward is offered to any person giving such 
information as will lead to her restoration to her 
friends. Apply to Messrs. Scott and Brown, Gray’s 
Inn Road, E.C.” 

1 stood perfectly still for some seconds, staring 
blankly at the very simple advertisement under 
my eyes. There was not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that it had a direct reference to my 
pretty patient in Sark. I had a reason for recol¬ 
lecting the date of TardiPs return from London, it 
was just after the mournful disaster off the Havre 
Gosselin, when four gentlemen and a boatman had 
been lost during a squall. But I had no time for 
deliberation then, and I tore off a large corner of 
the Times containing that and other advertisements, 
and thrust it unseen into my pocket. After that I 
went on with my work, and succeeded in turning 
out a creditable-looking parcel, which I carried 
down myself to the Sark cutter. 

Before I returned home I made two or three half 


: professional calls upon patients whom my fathes 
1 had visited during my absence. Everywhere I had 
. to submit to numerous questions as to my adven¬ 
tures and pursuits during my week's exile. At each 
place curiosity seemed to be quite satisfied with the 
information that the young woman who had been 
hurt by a fall from the cliffs was an Ollivier. With 
that freedom and familiarity which exists among 
us, 1 was rallied for my evident absence and pre¬ 
occupation of mind, which were pleasantly ascribed 
to the well-known fact that a large quantity of 
furniture for our new house had arrived from 
England whilst 1 was away. These friends of 
mine could tell me the colours of the curtains, and 
the* patterns of the carpets, and the style of my 
chairs and tables ; so engrossmgly interesting to all 
our circle was our approaching marriage. 

In the meantime 1 had no leisure to study and 
ponder over the advertisement, which by so odd a 
chance had come into my hands. That must be 
reserved till 1 was alone at night. 

CIIAT-IKK Till ILLVfNIII 
JUUA’S WfclUllNC-IiMss. 

YF'I I found my attention wandering, and my wits 
wool-gathering, even in the afternoon, when 1 had 
gone down with Julia and my mother to the new 
house, to sec after the unpacking of that load of 
furniture. I can imagine circumstances in which 
nothing could be more delightful than the care with 
which a man prepares a home for his future wife. 
The very tint of the walls, and the way the light 
falls in through the windows, would become matters 
of grave importance. In what pleasant spot shall 
her favourite chair be placed? And what picture 
shall hang opposite it to catch her eye thcoftencst? 
Where is her piano to stand ? What china, and 
glass, and silver is she to user Where are the 
softest carpets to be found for her feet to tread ? 
In short, where is the very best and daintiest of 
everything to be had, for the best and daintiest 
little bride the sun ever shone on ? 

There was not the slightest flavour of this senti¬ 
ment in our furnishing of the new house. It was 
really more Julia’s business than mine. We had 
had dozens of furnishing lists to peruse from the 
principal houses in London and Paris, as if even 
there it was a well-understood thing that Julia and 
I were going to be married. We had toiled through 
these catalogues, making pencil-marks in them, as 
though they were catalogues of an Art Exhibition. 
We had prudently settled the precise sum (of Julia’s 
money) which we were to lay out. Julia’s taste did 
not often agree with mine, as she had no eye for 
the' harmonies of colour—a singular deficiency 
among us, as most of the Guernsey women are 
born artists. We were constantly compelled to 
come to a compromise, each yielding some point; 
not without a secret misgiving on my par* *bat the 
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new bouse would have many an eyesore about it 
for me. But then it was Julia’s money that was 
doing it, and after ail she was more anxious to 
please me than 1 deserved. 

That afternoon Pellet and I, like two assistants 
in a furnishing house, unrolled carpets and stretched 
them along the floors before the critical gaze of my 
mother and Julia. We unpacked chairs and 
tables, scanning anxiously for damages on the 
polished wood, and setting them one after another 
in a row against the walls. 

1 went about the place as if in some dream. The 
house commanded a splendid view of the whole 
group of the Channel Islands, and the rocky islets 
innumerable strewn about the sea. The afternoon 
sun was shining full upon Sark, and whenever I 
looked through the window I could see the cliffs of 
the Havre Gosselin, purple m the distance, with a 
silver thread of foam at their foot. No wonder 
that my thoughts wandered, and the words my 
mother and Julia were speaking went in at one ear 
and out at the other. Certainly I was dreaming; 
l>ul which ’part was the dream ? 

“ 1 don’t believe he cares a straw about the 
carpets ! ’’ exclaimed J ulia, in a disappointed tone. 

“ I do indeed, dear Julia,” I said, bringing myself 
back to the carpets. Here I had been obliged to 
give in to Julia’s taste. She had set her mind upon 
having flowers in her drawing-room carpet, and 
there they were, large garlands of bright-coloured 
blossoms, verv gay and, as I ventured to remark to 
in j self, very gaudy. 

You like it better than you did in the pattern?” 
she asked anxiously. 

1 did not like it one whit better, Jjut I should 
have been a brute if 1 had said so. She was gazing 
at it and me with so troubled an expression, that 1 
felt it necessary to set her mind at ease. 


“ It is certainly handsomer than the pattern ?” I 
said, regarding it attentively; “ very much hand¬ 
somer.” 

“You like it better than the plain thing you 
chose at first ?” pursued Julia. , 

I was about to be hunted into a comer, and 
forced into denying my own taste—a process almost 
more painful than denying one’s faith—-when my 
mother came to my rescue. She could read us 
both as an open book, and knew the precise mo¬ 
ment to come between us. 

Julia, my love,” she said, “remember that we 
wish to show Martin those patterns whilst it is 
daylight. To-morrow is Sunday, you know." 

A little tinge of colour crept over Julia’s tintless 
face as she told Pellet he might go. I almost 
wished I might be dismissed too; but it was only 
a vague, wordless wish. We then drew near to the 
window, from which we could see Sark so clearly, 
and Julia drew out of her pocket a very large 
envelope, which was bursting with its contents. 

They were small scraps of white silk and white 
satin. I took them mechanically into my hand, 
and could not help admiring their pure, lustrous, 
glossy beauty. I passed my fingers over them 
softly. There was something in the sight of them 
lhat moved me, as if they were fragments of fhc 
shining garments of some vision, which in times 
gone by, when I was much younger, had now and 
then floated before my fancy. I did not know any 
one lovely enough to wear raiment of glistening 

white like these, unless—unless- A passing 

glimpse of the pure white face, and glossy hair, 
and deep grey eyes of my Sark patient flashed 
across me. * * . 

“They are patterns for Julia’s wedding-dress,” 
said my mother, in a low, tender voice. 

BSD OF CHATTER THE ELEVENTH. 



APRIL’S SONG TO MAN. 


EEP m the woodland’s heart my while and 
purple violets grow, 

And in my life-diffusing air the frailest 
3 wind-flowers blow. 

Ye worldlings ! dull and weary of the city’s 
heavy horns, 

Come forth into the sunshine, and be happy 
with my flowers. 


Young mother! weave a rainbow from the last 
drops of thy tears, 

While gazing on the golden glow that in my heaven 
appears, 

Beneath the Holy City’s light that bathes thine 
earliest born, 

Who waits in it to welcome thee to Joy’s eternal 
mom. 


The world is full of blessings, if ye would but watch 
them spring, 

Yet some ears are dull of hearing when the sweetest 
song-birds sing; 

And mists of gloom have power to obscure the 
seeing eye, 

Though Love and Hope be melting every do,id 
upon the sky. 


Come forth! my moss is tender and benign to way¬ 
worn feet; 

I will give thee wood-lark’s warble for the discord 
of the street. * 

Come forth into my sunshine, all gloomy hearts that 

be, 

And feel the blessings of God’s love in everything 
yeseel Jane Dixon. 
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FOR BABY’S SAKE. 

BY I. KNATCHBULL HUGESSEN, 

IN TWO CHAPTERS—CIIATXER THE SECOND. 



MUST have died but for baby. Her 
tiny hand sought my mouth. She 
tried to beat me, in play—only in 
play. 1 could but smother her with 
kisses, and when 1 looked up again ; 
the faceless man was slowly fading 
p into the gloom. 

This shocked me more than all that 
had gone before. 1 began to think 
that the month would never end. I. 
had not been thirty-six hours in the 
house, and I felt less able tq. brave 
its terrors than at first. 

All that night my darling was ailing. 1 feared 
she was very ill, and all my thoughts were fixed 
upon her. 1 longed for mother. 1 resolved that if 
she were no better by morning 1 would run for a 
doctor, even though 1 gave-up all hopes of the house 
by so doing. I hardly lay down at all, but was 
walking up and down with her all night long. It 
was a strange, dreamy time, for although 1 was so 
entirely digressed, I was all the time dimly con¬ 
scious that I was not alone. The air seemed thick, 
and at times so oppressive that 1 could scarcely 
breathe. I could hardly move my limbs. I seemed 
to be wading through deep waters or heavy sand. 
Sometimes a strong wind drove me backwards. 
More than once my hair was pulled down, my gown 
plucked, my very shoes knocked off. Yet 1 saw 
nothing ; 1 heard nothing. Day dawned at last, 
baby slept calmly. With the light my senses 
brightened, and 1 felt proud of having passed 
through a second night unhurt. 

After some rest and a good breakfast, I resolved 
to explore the house. It was a bold step, but 1 felt 
I should be happier when it was done. We set off, 
baby and I, and we left no hole or corner unsearched. 
It was a wonderful place, and in days gone by 1 
would have died sooner than sleep in it a single 
night; but now my heart beat high, as I partly re¬ 
cognised the value of the fittings, and of the antique 
furniture. It must have been very, very old. Some 
of the panellings and carvings were most curious, 
and the tapestry might have been worth a fortune. 
I had picked up some knowledge of these things 
from my late mistress, who loved them dearly. I 
felt very brave, and decidedly encouraged for the 
work before me when we returned to our own room. 
I needed all the courage. As I opened the door my 
eyes fell On the faceless man. He was sitting by 
the fire, bending over it and stirring something in a 
saucepan. 

The action recalled my poor mother to my mind. 
How often we had eagerly watched for her to take 


off the pot, and how bitterly we had cried when 
there was not enough to go round! Baby's soft 
arms were round my neck. Never, never should 
she have that to bear. I advanced bravely, and 
called out, “Now, master, make off. Baby and I 
are coming.” 

As before, the man faded slowly away. 

And now a thing happened so extraordinary that 
I doubt if it can be matched in all the annals of 
ghost-seers. The door-bell rang, or rather clanked, 
for so stiff had it become that it could hardly be 
said to ring. My longing to rush to the door, to 
look in the face and grasp the hand of a human 
being, was almost uncontrollable. But 1 resisted it. 

I feared to break the conditions by which baby was 
to have the house. I did, however, go to the win- 
row, which commanded a partial view of Inc court, 
and 1 was astonished to sec the poslmati hurrying 
away as if for dear life. I went to the front door, 
and to my surprise an ill-folded letter met my view. 
It had probably been pushed through the top of fhc 
dour, and had fallen on the floor. Who could write 
to me, 1 wondered, and for what ? I took it up. It 
was addressed as follows :— 

“ Ta my Ghost without r Face. 

“ Far gale House, 

“ Blank Street, Loomchcstcr." 

1 hesitated. Should I open it ? Should I await 
the re-appearance of the faceless man? All that day 
1 was in doubt, but as the light faded I could no 
longer resist a strong desire to learn the contents. 
With baby in my arms I opened it. Villanously 
written and spelt, it ran somewhat as follows ;— 

“ To tny Ghost. 

Richard Baxter , do hereby desire you my 
ghost for evermore, Amen, to be at rest if the 
power in you doth lie. Convinced I are that l were 
possessed, and that the harm you do now with the 
others at Far gale House is even greater than that 
that we did together when I lived there in the Body 
and did his deeds who is out of me now. ' r hargc 
you by the Powers ye wot of to Be-still. 

“ Signed and written by me, 

“- Hospital” “Richard Baxtw. 

Underneath was the following:— 

“ The writer of the above is at present an inmate of the-Hos¬ 

pital. He is of perfectly sound mind, and partially retains his 
eyesight, although suffering from the effects of an accident which 
has almost entirely destroyed his face, and rendered his recovery 
impossible. He asserts that his career hes been one of vice, that his 
early life was spent in Loomchestcr, and that his wont crime was 
committed in that city, in a house known as Fnrgate House, Blank 
Street; that the memory of that crime has never left him and that 
he is fully convinced and perfectly conscious that although ttill in 
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the body tlirwkm, hi* ipirit has ever since haunted that said bouse, 
and in coiyunction with other spirits, still more depraved, has ren¬ 
dered it impossible for any human being there to reside. Knowing 
himself to be at the point of death, and being deeply sensible of the 
enormity of his sins, he now desires by every possible means to make 
amends far the past, and it is by his own very strong desire that he 
has addressed - the above lines to Fargate House, and that this 
explanation is added by us, the undersigned. Should any one be 
residing at Fargate House when this letter is delivered, Richard 
Baxter humbly requests that he or she will place it in the room 
known as the East loom, which he describes as being entered by a 
door on which tluee griffins and a serpent are carved in black oak, 
and further to distinguish the room, he declares that it has three 
windows looking into a court-yard and almost covered by the boughs 
of some bay-trees. The particulars of his crime are as follow — In 
the coiuse of Ins wanderings he had married one Junia Burrowes, 
a gipsy girl, but finding a comfortable service at Fargate Hou'e, 
had left her. She traced him, and as he found his security endan¬ 
gered by her visits, he laid a plan to murder her, and did so, by 
drowning her m a tank outside the window. Hardly was the deed 
done before a horror of the place took possession or him, and hr fled; 
nor has lie ever entered Loomchester since, although lie remains con¬ 
vinced that his spirit haunts Fargate House to this day. 

" .'Signed) Kinvann Holton, ) House Surgeons, 

Ad hah am Thhn'ington, i — Hospital." 

When I had finished reading this extraordinary 
paper, 1 look it at once to the East room, which I 
could not doubt was the one 1 had hitherto occupied. 
But fiom that moment my horror of the room was 
so great, that 1 felt I could not pass another night 
there. I peered out of the window, and plainly dis¬ 
cerned a corner of the tank, and I pictured to myself 
distinctly the still form resting therein. It was too 
horrible, ami I resolved to move at once. It did not 
take me long to drag my things across the hall to 
another room. Tt was darker, certainly, but what 
mattered that nf night ? It was smaller, hut it would 
light up all the better. By niglitfal we were esta¬ 
blished. Baby seemed pleased at the change, and 
she talked so much to herself in her own pretty 
humming language, that I began to think she would 
soon speak, though she was so very young. It 
would be nice, I thought, if she said her first 
word in her own house, and I tried hard to make 
her do so. We grew quite merry over it, and I 
really believe she understood what 1 wanted, for she 
tried hard to frame her pretty lips to a-word. At 
last she went off to sleep, and I took up a bit of 
sewing. 

The place was very still—so still that I almost 
seemed to hear the silence. The very fire glowed 
and burned without any noise, and I began to feel 
it most oppressive, and to wish myself back in tire 
other room, where at least the boughs outside tapped 
against the windows. My heart was beating faster 
than usual, and in that dead silence its throbs 
seemed to echo through# the room. My very 
breathing sounded loud, and 1 remember thinking 
that I had never known before what noisy creatures 
we are. When baby turned round and gave a little 
cry in her sleep, I started as if some one had run a 
knife into me. I went and knelt by her, and the 
great silence continued. Suddenly it was broken— 
by a voice. Clear and unearthly, it seemed to thrill 


me in every nerve. It was in the house, in a dis¬ 
tant room, and it came nearer and nearer slowly, 
singing a sad, sad air. Then the door opened, and 
the figure of a young girl, with straightened limbs 
and long black hair, glided into the room. Her 
clothes and hair were dripping wet, and clung to 
her dead form. Her mouth was slightly open, and 
though her lips moved not, the clear, sweet notes 
came from them as she passed before me, with deep 
black eyes upraised. There was no other door, but 
she went straight on, and vanished from my sight 
inu> the blank wall. 1 hardly breathed till the last 
faint note of her song died away, and then almost 
involuntarily I snatched up my child, and woke her 
>by the vehemence of my caresses. Nothing else 
would still the growing terror at my heart. Could 
1—could I ever live through the rest of such a week, 
and then another, and another, and another? Yes! 
I was resolved. 1 both could and would for the 
sake of my darling. But I no longer dreamed of 
the home tq which she would come when her 
sshool days were over. I only wondered who would 
care for her when the month should be past, the 
prize won, and her mother at rest in the quiet 
church-yard—for 1 began to feel now that the vic¬ 
tory would be dearly bought. Ah! had I but 
guessed the price! 

These were my thoughts during the next day, and 
the next, and the next. For so long did I hold my 
ground against the phantom shapes which during 
that time continued to appear to me. The faceless 
man came no more, but night after night that un¬ 
earthly song broke upon an unnatural stillness— 
and night after night the gipsy girl glided past 
me. The hand tqp and the face came again, and 
at night many shapes filled the room ; but sLill they 
kept their distance, for still my baby was first in 
my heart—nay, I should say she filled it so entirely 
that fear was banished. And yet my melancholy 
increased. Instead of feeling more and more tri¬ 
umphant I grew sad, subdued, even gloomy, and as 
I said before, when 1 dwelt upon the future of my 
child, it was a future guarded by no mother’s love. 
On the sixth evening of our stay in the haunted 
house, I was as usual crouching on the floor with 
baby in my arms, thinking my own sad thoughts, 
when 1 chanced to turn my head to the door. 

Could 1 believe my eyes ? My husband stood be¬ 
fore me. Did I pause for one moment to remember 
that he was lying many feet below the ground? 
Did I suspect for one second that my eyes were 
deceiving me? Not for the twentieth part of a 
second. Fears, terrors, sorrows, all were gone. 1 
sprang towards him. His face was very, very sad 
and grave, but he held out his arms for ftie child. 
I held her towards him—I placed her m his very 
arms. And then—and then—could it be? He 
faded away—he was gone—vanished! and a 
mocking laugh sounded in my ears. By a miracle 
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I saved baby from a fall, and then like one dis¬ 
traught I rushed out into the hall. Darkness and 
silence met me. 1 dew back to snatch up a light. 
Fear I had none. I rushed from room to room, 1 
searched for. him, I called—implored—entreated ; 
for I knew, ahl 1 knew he was there. He must be 
in the house—somewhere in the house. I searched 
in vain, though baby and I penetrated into the 
gloomiest comers, where, even by daylight 1 had 
hesitated to enter. I came back utterly disheartened, - 
and prostrate with the renewed poignancy of a gnef 
which had never left me. For the moment even my 
child was but second in my heart—the thought of 
her faded from my mind. 1 had no care but for him. 

Alas, that it should have been like this t It was 
only for a moment- -a single moment, but that 
was time enough to do the work. 1 crept ,to the 
lire, 1 laid baby down, and I sank on the door in 
utter desolation—nay, t will tell it all, 1 disregarded 
her feeble cry, my precioui one. Had I-but taken 
her to my heart, they could not have hurt her 
while she was shielded by a mother’s love. It was 
hut for a moment, I have said, but in that moment 
all was lost. I know it now—I know it. Mocking 
voices filled the air—jeering laughter, cries and 
shrieks. Tom’s voice was there. He called me, 
njw here, now there, angrily, scornfully, wildly, 
tauntingly. I tried to rise, to go to him. I tried 
to go to my child, for her cries had reached my 
heart. I was torn two ways, and my courage 
and resolve were gone.. Terror filled my heart— 
deadly terror. My eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets as I glared into the darknfcss, and strove to 
see what I yet dreaded. I dragged myself to my 
feet; 1 planted my back against the wall, and 
clung with all my might to the great chimney-piece. 
Drops, of agony burst out on my forehead, cold 
drops of moisture ; my breath came in spasms; 
and still the voices mocked me, and still my child 
called for me, moaning as if m pain ; and terror 
held me powerless. 

Suddenly there was a great silence, a silence so 
sudden and so profound that 1 dared not stir, a 


silence more awful than the clamour. And then 
my eyes, wildly roaming into every comer, fell upon 
a someth.ng dimly shadowed forth in the air. 

Slowly the features of a face grew and gathered 
in the darkness—such a face as I had never seen 
before. It seemed all eyes, and the eyes'were look¬ 
ing at me— looking through and through me. 1 
could not escape from them. Even when I hid my 
face I Jelt them upon me. And baby felt them too, 
for her moanings grew into shrieks. Once more all 
the mother awoke in my heart. Too late—alas ! 
alas i too late. With a hoarse cry I dragged my¬ 
self to her side, and with almost d>ing strength 
folded her in my arms. But those piercing eyes 
now approached us, gliding nearer and nearer 
through the darkness, with horrible intensity fixed 
upon her sweet face. I bent over her, 1 cradled 
her in my arms, in vain—in vain. Whichever way 
I turned, the remorseless ejes were there. Her crici 
were piercing shrieks, she quivered in'every limb, 
and still they looked, closing m nearer and neon . 
IIei screams might have rouseu the de..d, echoing 
through the empty rooms of that haunted house ; 
and the eyes gazed on unmoved, as she i lung iu 
me in agony, like one many times her age. Her 
strength began to fail, my darling - my darl.rtg. I 
saw the colour fade from her soft cheeks; 1 saw 
the light die out of her eyes. Black lines as Horn 
days of fever settled around them. Was 1 dream¬ 
ing? Had she been ill for weeks? Was theie no 
help—no pity? With the courage of despair I 
strove to make a rush at the door—Ha ! Whu f 
was this ? The sweet blue eyes grew fixed, the tinv 

features sharpened-They can hurt her no mote 

—they have looked her to death ! 

When 1 Knew it, when it found my heart, and 
struck the blow which has made life a desert to me, 
1 clasped the little body to my breast, and rusned 
out of the house. 

That is my tale. Life was over for me then, and 
this living death begun. Let me go. They will 
take me new to that dark, soft room, for they say l 
am mad. 



BEFORE THE 


OAN, moan, wind! 

Moan and murmur low 1 
Solace sad I find 
When thou sorrowest so, 
Sounding back my woe. 

Moan, wind, moan! 

Sob and wail and sigh ! 
Here 1 long alone— 

Long for joy gone by, 

Joy too dear to die. 


FIRE. 

Wail, wind, wail i 
Sob to sigh and tear 1 
Will thy sobs avail 
To call gladness here, 
Joy that' once was dear ? 

Die, fire, die! 

Down to ashes grey ! 
Wandering wind, wail by ! 
Canst thou call a day, 

A form that’s far away ? 
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THE BEACON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEGEND OF PHYLLIS * 



«e 


FACE at a window, white 
As the face of ghost, in vain 
Out-stares the watches of night 
Through the blur of gusty rain: 

Vor.. V. — New Semes. 


Never, oh, never, never !" 

The wind and the rain croon o’er, 
The sea rolls on for ever, 

But the ship returns no more !" 



136 
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The watcher slept, and sleeping 
She saw where the night was black; 
Through fog the ship was creeping, 
And doubtful and strange her track. 
Her sides the storm had riven, 

To streamers her sails were rent, 
And fronj the westward driven, 

All stricken and maimed 'she went. 

Out bftfre black, on her lee, 

There flashed a glimmer of flame— 
A gl£$m upon mist and sea, 

flickering*went and came; 

Aw1 fljgy'of the ship were glad, 

•,. And iherrily tacked, and bare 
With the will and. strength they had 
For the beacon on the store. 

A perilous shore, that rose 
Sheer flint from the seething wave, 
Where the Sunken rocks enclose 
The bounds of a hidden grave; c 


And under it one crept low, 
Uplifting and waving there 
A torch, with its eyes aglow, 

And flame as of streaming hair. 

O treacherous light^fhat glowed 4 
Where the demon wreckers wait! 
O fated vessel, that rode 
So cheerily to its fate I 
There came a shock afcd a rush 
Of waters—a cry I—and then 
A crash-- and a sudden hush, 

And horror of drowning men ! 

The face at the window, white 
As the face of ghost, again 
Out-stares the watches of night 
Through the blur of gusty rain. 
“Never, oh, never, never !” 

The wind and the rain croon o’er, 
“ The sea rolls on for ever, 

But the ship returns no mhre!" 



GREAT PYRAMID' STANDARDS OF JUSTICE AND MEASURE. 

BY riAZZI SMYTH, ASTRONOMER ROYAL FOR SCOTLAND. 

IN FOUR FARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 

- * 

INTRODUCTION. 


ALTHOUGH not takes.up yet by 
any of our chief political 
leaders, few questions bearing 
on politics and looming large 
in the future haye been brought 
. up oftener before the public 
•during the last few years, at 
■ small but continually increasing 
•meetings, than the question of 
altering or entirely changing 
• our national weights and mea¬ 
sures—-those tangible signs and 
practical symbols by which all out trade both abroad • 
and at hofcfie is, and ever 'has been, regulated and 
justified. 

Nor is this, movement of the present day con¬ 
fined to Great Britain alone, for America, Germany, 
Russia, are each of item supplied with their native 
metrological (that is; slights and measures) agita- 
tois—beings half scientific; half political, but ever 
bent in restless inquietude on improving their • 
countrymen by inaugurating a change most revo¬ 
lutionary and utt< rly subversive of everything of its 
kind that h^s yet been. i 

In Belgium, Holland, Italy, Austria, the deed i 
has already been done ; for there they have sacri- j 
ficed whatever they once had of the national and [ 
hereditary in weights and measures, though | 
descended to them from even pre-historic times, | 


and have substituted in place that most artificial, 
most unpractical; though very pretty invention made 
by some French philosophers comparatively only 
the other day, viz., their so-called ‘Metrical sysle’ 
of weights and measures. 

But do peace and satisfaction therefore reign in 
those countries ? By no means ; they have “ con- 
| fusion worse confounded.” Each Government and 
its mi’- : 6ns, including a few affected scientists, em¬ 
ploy their new French importations, while the 
common people adhere steadily to their historical 
heritage. Then their Government issues pen::', 
enactments to compel them to drop the old-things 
they have used so long, and-makc them forget also 
the old words and familiar names, and learn new 
ones of uncouth sound and fearful length ; while 
they, the poor suffering, unoffending,misunderstood 
people, though somewhat cowed in the towns, resin*, 
openly iti the country, and secret disaffection grows 
apace. How, too, 'should if be otherwise ? Foi 
when not even in France itself is the metrical 
system successfully and thoi ouglily established, how 
could it be expected ever to become universally 
followed and truly loveable in the eyes of other 
nations, endowed with far greater reverence for 
their forefathers, and steady attachment to their 
national habits, than any one has ever accused the 
French of in the prcscnt’generation ? 

But why should all this misery be incurred ? Or 
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what is the soujrce of the driving povter that in¬ 
fatuates men just now wilfully, extravagantly, to. 
bring down such confusion on their heads in every 
country of Christendom ? 

They say it is because all humanity is, at this 
moment, in the throes of a grand transitional change 
from the small and confined past to a higher, more 
expanded species of existence in the future, wherein 
the brotherhood of man shall triumph over national 
separations, and the Whole human race shall form 
only one confederated family; the chief symbol of 
which, as well as one of the most powerful agencies 
to bring it about, shall be one weight and one 
measure for all commercial dealings over the entire 
earth, from pole to pole and from east to west. 

Some of these ideas or hopes may be well enough; 
but is it to be perpetually impossible for any step of 
human improvement to be effected except through 
the agency of revolutionary overturnings, penal 
enactments, and possibly seas of blood ? 

Quite so, if man will insist on humanly cutting 
the Gordian knot tied originally with more than 
human wisdom; but altogether otherwise if he 
patiently and earnestly waits on and believes in the 
imended developments, as well as the original Divine 
creation and first establishment of man in a high 
position on this earth-ball we inhabit. 

The brotherhood of man, and the truth that all 
inen are composed of the same flesj^ and blood, is 
no new idea just discovered by, and only fully 
apparent to, rad ltd Communists and the advocates 
of the French metrical system. Indeed a study of 
the historic weights and measures of all nations 
would soon of itself show such legible traces of 
certain, and often very nearly the same, standards ! 
and units among many peoples, Latid as well as 
Teutonic, Saxon, and Slavic, besides Asiatics and 
Africans, as to testify in no doubtful manner to 
something kindred in the origin of all of them, 
whatever may be the destiny of their ultimate 
relations. But as this method of research would 
be both tedious in itself and ill-adapted to pro¬ 
spective views, it is well for all men to know that 
there has been recently opened up a shorter way, 
a surer and more positive method—viz., by the 
study of a monument, prepared without doubt in 
the beginning of the world as regards intellectual 
and religious man, and yet not only still existing 
in these latter days, but rich in knowledge, instruc¬ 
tion, advice in things scientific, and more particu¬ 
larly in things metrological, even for the most 
learned among us. In faft, instruction of a kind 
and degree which no age but the present has ever 
been fitted to understand or been able to appre¬ 
ciate, and of which none but the future may be 
intended to realise the full advantages. This monu¬ 
ment is the Great Pyramid in Egypt. 

At the very mention of this -name, unfortunately, 
many religious-minded men depart, remarking 


“ How can anything pure, anything but what is vile, 
come out of Egypt ?" Rationalistic spirits, again, 
exclaim against the very idea of the long progres¬ 
sively developed science of the present day having 
anything to learn from old pre-historic ages, which 
had closed in thick ignorance long before any of the 
schools of philosophy were founded. A few earnest 
and able men, however, have asked, “ What is the 
metrological teaching of the Great Pyramid ?” 

To these few we now address ourselves, and 
undertake on the facts alone, which are not of 
our making, to show (i) that the standards and 
units of weight and measure which the Great 
Pyramid inculcates are not Egyptian,' and were 
'never known to Egyptians, though the building of 
course was; ( 2 ) that they are more exactly and 
completely endowed with earth-globe commensura- 
bility than any system ever yet, known amongst 
men; ( 3 ) that they yet ally themselves closely 
with those standards and units which have been 
the greatest /avourites with the greatest numbers 
of all peoples, through all history down to the 
present day, though never suspected to have any 
scientific foundation; and ( 4 ) that the arithmetic 
of the system is simple, easy, and equally well 
adapted to theory and practice, to calculation and 
work, and in a marked and even intended degree 
to adoption by the whole human race, in some 
future age when they shall have much more inter¬ 
communication still with each other, than 1 the) 
at present enjoy. 

THE GREAT PYRAMID'S CLAIMS TO MODERN 
ATTENTION, FOR ITS POSITION. 

The first step for the intelligent inquirer to make 
I in the case now before us, is to separate the Great 
Pyramid, in itself, its attributes, and more especially 
in the nature and objects of its design, as well as 
the person of its designer (though not of the work¬ 
men who involuntarily and unknowingly carried 
out that design), from everything else Egyptian, 
and even from the other pyramids of Egypt. 

Now, in this point universal human instinct has 
already been remarkably assisted; for though some 
book-learned modems will persist in talking of “the 
pyramids,” and will not allow that the “ Great 
one” is sensibly different from hosts of others ; yet 
all those men who have at any period been to 
Egypt, from the time of Heredotus, 2 , 3 °° ycais ago, 
down to the thousands of visitors in our own day, 
invariably single out the Great from all the other 
pyramids, and devote almost if not absolutely .all 
their attention to it, and it alone. And yet only 
when a thoroughly scientific examination begins 
is positive f>roof obtained, that there are numerous 
tangible data amenable to modern measure, which, 
being found abundantly and in order in the Great 
Pyr am id, make it positively vocal with soul-meaning 
of the highest kind throughout all its structure, but 
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are totally wanting in every other pyramid that 
stands in Egyptian land. 

Some preparatory conclusions may, however, be 
usefully culled from the study of the pyramids 
generally, as carried on by the hieroglyphic and 
Egyptological scholars of modern times. They 
teach for instance well in questions of comparative 
chronology, and have therein fully established (i) 
that Egyptian civilisation is the oldest known in 
the world—not only far older than that of Greece 
and Rome, byt older also than Phoenician, Assyrian, 
and Hebrew ; (a) that in that old Egyptian land,,, 
the architectural monuments arc older than any 
other of its remains that have come down to us; 
( 3 ) that of its architectural monuments the 
pyramids are the oldest, and were indeed only 
built during a comparatively short period of the,very 
earliest portion of Egyptian being and nationality 
and ( 4 ) that of all its pyramids, the Great Pyramid 
is certainly among the oldest,- if it be not the very 
first and oldest of the series : they being, howevdi, 
all pre-historic together, and far earlier than any 
piece of literature that has descended to our times 
from any people whatever. 

But when we approach absolute chronology, and 
desire to know how old any particular pyramid is, 
then the Egyptologists fail us ; one of them saying 
5 , 000 , another 6 , 000 , and another even 7 , 000 , or 
many more thousands of years, quite ad libitum; 
for none of the monuments of Egypt have any 
means of showing absolute dates—except indeed 
the Great Pyramid; and there it is not by hiero¬ 
glyphics, or anything understood by either ancient 
Egyptians or modem Egyptologists, but by methods 
amenable only to high astronomical .science—a 
subject of the highest importance’ in nature, with 
which those gentlemen both were, and are, totally 
unacquainted. 

Equally too may we dispense with any of the 
interpretations of the mere word or name of “pyra¬ 
mid,” whether in Greek or Coptic, as given by men 
learned in letters, and who have successively de- 
1 lared it to mean “ a mountain of fire," “ a ray of 
the sun," “ a measure of corn,” “ a desolate place,” 


' “a tomb of a king," “a division mto ten,” and 
J many more diverse things. But here also, just 
; as with its absolute age, the Great Pyramid will 
presently be found to tell its own tale, and that a 
most unique and enthralling one; for, in spite of 
its immense age, it refers much more to our times 
than to any of the ancient days of the earth. 

Let us first take up the mere position of the 
Great Pyramid, as beginning the illustration of thin 
remarkable prospective character. 

Mr. Henry Mitchell, hydrographer to the United 
States Coasts Survey, having been recently sent on 
a mission to Egypt, found, on studying the coast¬ 
line of the Delta, that it was so remarkable an 
example in his science of a convex and outwardly 
advancing and growing coast, that he set about 
finding out where was its original centre of physical 
formation. In this search he was much assisted 
by every stream, every sand-ridge in the Delta 
land being arranged in radial lines converging 
southward to one spot, and that spot he ultimately 
found to be the northern foot of the hill on which 
stands the Great Pyramid ; wherefore he claimed 
at once for that monument, that it stood in a more 
important physical station than any other building 
ever erected by men. 

But are there not other pyramids standing on the 
same hill equally with the Great Pyramid ? There 
arc; and here ensues the most striking confirma¬ 
tion of Mr. Mitchell’s idea—for all these other 
pyramids are away just so far southward on the top 
of the hill, that they see nothing of the lowland 
towards the north which forms the Lower Egypt of 
the present day, and was emphatically the Egypt 
of the days of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses ; while 
it is only the'Great Pyramid which advances in 
solitary majesty to the very northern edge or utmost 
bound of that everlasting hill, and from thence over¬ 
looks with ease, and like a monarch of all it sur¬ 
veys, that grand sector-shaped, well-irrigated plain 
I country of Lower Egypt, issuing almost from its 
I foot, and which has fed millions upon millions of 
t the human race from the earliest days of history. 

END OF PANT THE FIRST 


PROTOPLASM. 

(PHILOSOPHER LOQUITOR IN HIS FRANKEST MOOD.) 
BY GKKALD MASSEY. 



if/" 9*™*^ Massey upon a lately propounded-theory, and refers to 
The Physical Basis or Matter of Life, 1, which he oils ‘'Protoplasm.’’] 


[The following poem w: 

Professor Huxleys lay sen 

HE mischief of it is that when you have | Unceasing gleams of glory ungraspable ; 

Your Protoplasm perfect, life is there | Pulses of pleasure and sharp stings of pain; 
Already with its spontaneities, j Flashes of lightning fastened up in knots, 

And all its secret primal powers at And passion-fires bound down in prison cells, 
wotk; 

Currents of force unfollowably swift; f Lymph, serum, semen, blood, or nettle-juice, 
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Are worlds of life, and glassy seas of life, 

That heave with life, and spawn and swarm with 
life; 

A universe of life that lurks behind 
The infinitely little as the large; 

Life-giving and life-taking; fierce with life 
As tho’ the hive of life rusht forth on wings. 

Or some life-furnace shed its fire in sparks ; 

Moving to harmonics unutterable 
Through the surrounding dark, and beautiful 
As planetary wheelings through the heavens. 

Nor can you have your Matter unmixed'with 
Mind; 

The Consciousness it comes from, and the intent 
That is fulfilled in Consciousness to be ; 

For there’s no particle of Protoplasm 
Panting with life, like a bird newly caught, 

As with a heart-beat out of the Unseen, 

But comes with all its secret orders sealed 
Within it, safe as crumpled fronds of fern, 

To be unfolded, in due season ; all 
Initial forces of diversity: 

Potentialities of tendency 

And modes of motion, which are forms of thought; 
> Likings, dislikings, all are there at work 
When wc can say life it in Protoplasm. 

And that’s creation seen ; caught in the act, 

Altho' the Actor be invisible. 

* 

Tis no use thrusting one’s head in the sand 
To be annihilated from behind. 

Here is the fact th«at must be faced in front. 

’Tis no use varnishing the face of things 
Merely to see one’s own reflected there! 

This Matter of life will not make Life itself, 

No more tliaa Matter of thought* will make the 
Thinker. 

We have more Matter of thought than Shakespeare 
had 

To work on, but our world has no more Shake- 
speares. 

Life is the unfathomable miracle 

That mocks us mutely, while we prate of Law, 

At just that distance from the surface where 
Its features loom the largest as it lurks. 

Form is but fossil: life's the running spring. 

We see the rhythmic thrills that come and go, 

But Life itself is always just beyond— 

Is not precipitated as the pearl, 

Within our grasp, however deep we dive. 

’Tis like the first star in the twilight heaven 
You lie in wait for, never see it coining, 

Catch the first twinkle j suddenly ’tis there, 

As tho’ it watcht you while you winked, and was 
There, had been, busy, from eternity. 

In vain you look for life beginning ; ’tis 
But known to us in the beginning, as 


Illimitable continuity! 

In vain you try to untwist it to the end 
That snaps off like the Periwinkle’s tail. 

We feel thro’ all the universe to touch 
The physical, and find it all alike, 

Here underfoot the same as overhead, 

Dust of the earth or glory of the star, 

The matter yields no closer clasp of Life. 

We build our Babels higher than df old, 

Firmer, but get no nearer Heaven that way : 

On the outside of things we stand to rear 
Our scaffolding, while Life works from within. 

Life haunts me like a Ghost that won’t be laid, 

Yet;wavering ever as a face in water. 

I shift my ground, 1 quit my premises, 

I seek an undisturbed abiding-place, 

As the poor Peasant left his haunted house 
To flee far from its ghostly visitant 
For peace of mind, and mid-way on the road 
To his new dwelling heard the Ghost’s wee voice, 
From out the middle of a feather-bed, 

Or God knows where, cry, “And I’m flitting 
too!” 

No sooner do I set my world on wheels, 

Atom revolving round its fellow-mite, 

The universe in little grasped by Law, 

Than there’s a living face within the wheels, 

As in the Prophet’s vision. I*m no prophet, 

And had no wish to see a spirit; wheels 
Were made to run and carry, not to dazzle 
And dizzy jj£ until out eyes strike spirits— 

| That puts a new face on the matter, or 
The spirit of things must make a face at ir.e ! 

1 get a good grip-hold of things themselves, 

And then am lost in their relationships. 

No sooner have I pitched my tent in Matter, 

And felt it firm to rest on, palpable, 

Tangible as a tombstone underfoot, 

Than 'tis a sieve that lets the quick life thru’; 

There is a general rising from the Dead, 

And rending of the veil; the grave’s astir 
As tho* each atom were the womb of Life ; 

Twixt each two atoms there's a gulf of God ; 

My atom is afloat, adrift with me; 

It rocks and quakes like any modern throne ; 

No anchorage in all Immensity. 

O’erhead I draw the cloud of darkness round 
About me, proof against the common light. 

When lo ! the gloom lightens to laugh at me ; 

The life breaks in and out, darts thro’and thro’, 
Like Lightning playing hide-and-seek with me; 
Darkness is freaked and shattered with that 
laugh 

j Zig-zagged upon the face of the Unknown. 
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This light within, that will break through the 
seen, 

Cannot be phosphorescence from the dead 
And luminosity of mere decay, 

A corpse-light of tire Grave, or else the Soul 
Of aU were but a gleam thro' a dead skull, 

Lit up to shbw the eyeless emptiness, 

And Death would be sole quickencr of Life. 

Within the shadow of the Sepulchre 
Perchance 1 sit to watch and wait in vain 
For that which must arise within myself 
To lighten thro* me and illuminate 
My seeing; touch mine ear to hear the voice 
I am the resurrection and the life; 

Presence that lives in life and looks through 
form ; 

And he who hides Without must bring to light 
The meaning by his presence an the^soul. 
Perchance God speaks to us in parable, 

And Matter is but symbol used by Miiyi, 

The visible show that needs interpreting * 
By second-sight to read the eternal thought; 

And 1 am as a blind man, one who taels 
The letters raised, having the sense of touch, 

But have not learned to read what they reveal, 


And miss the letter-link from soul to souL 
He breathed the breath of life and man became 
A living row/—with power to propagate 
The spark His breath yet kindles into soul 1 
And is He breathing yet, as at the first, 

This breath of life thro’ all things? Is His 
breathing 

Our motion —wave of the Eternal Will 
In Evolution welling, warm with love ? 

Arc laws 1 that fold us arms of His embrace? 

And is life visible breathing of His being ? 

Matter but so much breath made visible— 

The cloud-mask shifting on the protean face? 

And Is it need of Him that makes us breathe ? 

1 And so we live and have our life in Him 
Who is the life indeed for evermore; 

The heart of Life whose throbs are visible 
worlds 

Of men and women and immortal souls ? 

So the voice murmurs when I shut my eyes 
And lean and listen on sonic crumbling verge. 

And hear the waters in the well of life 
Sing, as they bubble with an eye to heaven, 

And might know more could 1 but drink, but 
have 

Nothing to draw with, and the well so deep! 


LIFE-SAVING AT SEA BY CORK LIFE-BELTS OR MATTRESSES. 

BY REAR-ADMIRAL A. F. RYDER. 

IN TWO PARTS.—FART THE SECOND. 


IRD.— The larger mattress, suit¬ 
able for berths or bed-places. 
Stuffed with granulated cork. 
Mattress, weighing 15 pounds, 
buoyancy 75 pounds, dimen¬ 
sions—length 6 ft., breadth a ft., 
depth 4 in. 

When merchant vessels are 
abandoned at sea, owing to their 
being sunlq dismasted, water¬ 
logged, burnt, made unmanageable by being thrown 
on their beam-ends, from the ballast shifting, etc., 
the boats ought to be sufficient in capacity to save 
the crew and passengers. The life-belts, life-saving 
hammocks and mattresses are evidently only suit¬ 
able to float the men for a short time—a few hours 
at the most, after which the exposure would pro¬ 
bably lead to death; but in many cases, especially 
in cases of collision, when the beats are often 
destroyed, by the accident, it is simply necessary to 
float the men for a short time, sometimes only a few 
minutes: but no sufficient means as yet have been 
provided. 

In cases of shipwreck, with the wind on shore, 
a seaman, though unable to_ swim, could often, 


if protected by a life-belt or mattress, reach the 
beach with a lead-line, and thus effect a com¬ 
munication between ship and shore. 

The results of some experiments which I have 
instituted are as follow, viz., that— 

( 1 ) An ordinary hammock with a hair mattress 
could only support an iron weight of six pounds for 
nine minutes with the weight at one end of the 
hammock, and for fifteen minutes if at the middle. 

The reason is evident: when the weight is at 
one end, the immersed part of the hammock is so 
much below the surface of the water that the pres¬ 
sure is considerable, and the water finds its way in 
between the hairs. 

( 2 ) An ordinary hammock with a hair mattress, 
but the ticking made partially waterproof by being 
oiled, sustained the six pounds of iron for two and 
a half hours. 

I have suggested that further experiments be 
tried; but the hair mattress cannot, even with a 
waterproof ticking, compete in buoyancy with the 
cork mattress, as the ticking will always be liable 
to injury. 

Mattresses suitable for being lashed up in ham¬ 
mocks, or for bed-places, should have longitudinal 
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ribs to prevent the cork from shifting, as shown in 
Figs. 4 , 8 , 9 . They are almost as comfortable as 
those stuffed with hair, now that granulated c,ork 
is used instead of shavings; but in the case of 
women and children, or invalids, a thin hair mat¬ 
tress may of course be added, and used over the 
cork mattress. 

The price of granulated cork at present is about 
half that of the same weight of horse-hair. 

The best way of drying the cork after being in 
the water, is to take it out and expose it to the sun 
and wind. As cork absorbs very little moisture it. 
dries rapidly, much more rapidly than hair. 

Experiments may usefully be tried to ^ascertain 
the amount of buoyancy which is lost by the fre¬ 
quent immersion in salt water of the granulated 
cork mattresses, supplied for exercise, owing to 
grains of salt entering the pores of the cork. The 
salt that adheres to the immediate surface of the 
cork can, it is found, be detached by beating and 
shaking; and the cork will then resume all the 
buoyancy that may have been lost by the exterior 
deposit of salt. The deterioration, if any, which- 
may take place in the cork, owing to use in mat¬ 
tresses, will soon be nsceitained by the Admiralty 
expen meats. 

As every officer in a inan-of-war (if he has not 
a cabin), and every seaman, marine, and boy, etc., 
has a hammock. H will only be necessary to supply, 
in addition, as many cork life-belts as there arc 
officers on ftoard who have cabins, with a lew to 
spare for passengers; and then every person on 
board will be provided with a life-buoy, conveniently 
placed lor immediate use. 

Cork mattresses for the berths, as for instance in 
the military officers ! cabins in the troop ships, should 
have what may be best described as a hinge in the 
middle (see Figs. 8 , 9 , to, 11 , 12 ), allowing them to 
be folded or doubled over onro lengthways , unless 
this is done it will be found that the great depth of 
the mattress under water, when wrapped round a | 
man, will interfere with his flotation in a vertical 
position. They should have abundant fastenings, 
as is recommended for the hammocks. The 
necessity for giving to the “berth” mattress the 
power of being folded in the middle arises from its 
greater breadth, and from its not being doubled up. 
as is necessarily the case with the narrower ham¬ 
mock mattress when it is lashed up. 

Regarding this question on the lowest grounds of 
present pecuniary economy, it has been shown that 
the price of granulated cork is less than half that 
of the horse-hair ; but as the mattresses ought in 
mcn-of-war to be, like the hammocks, a Govern¬ 
ment store, there would necessarily be at first an 
outlay of public money: but a small charge, of only 
one shilling per man per annum, for the use of the 
mattress, if the Admiralty should feel constrained ( 
to make such a charge, would pay a high interest j 
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on the outlay. The Russian Navy is supplied 
with these mattresses, and nearly all a frigate 
ships company were lately saved by their means, 
after a collision. The President of the Humane 
Society of the United States has said, that having 
seen the paper read by me at the United Service 
Institution, in January, 1871 , he whs pressing the 
matter upon the attention of the authorities of the 
United States Navy. In February, 1871 , Congress 
passed an Act obliging all steamers and all 
passenger vessels to carry life-preservers, under a - 
penalty of 1,000 dollars ; and Admiral Porter, in 
his late official report on the condition of the United 
States Navy, urges upon the authorities to intro¬ 
duce cork mattresses fbr the seamen in the Govern¬ 
ment service. 

In war-time, British men-of-war seamen will be 
found far too few in number, and they will be worth 
any money; they will (when picked up after an 
action) be very cheap at a few shillings each—the 
cost of Jheir cork mattresses. It would require 
from a year to eighteen months to prepare the 
number of mattresses (say 40 , 000 ) required, and an 
outlay of probably about £ 7 , 000 ; for it would not be 
right to replace a limited number of hair mattresses 
with others stuffed with granulated cork; it must 
be all or none. It would not do to have a ship’s 
company in the wateft of whom a few only, viz., 
those who had secured the cork mattresses, could 
hope to be saved. 

An objection to the introduction of those mat¬ 
tresses in ships of war was recently made by a 
foreign officer, viz., “ That it might be more con¬ 
ducive to victory in a sea-fight if the officers and 
crew of a •ship of war knew, on going into action, 
that no means of escape had been provided thpm 
in case their ship were worsted and sinking.” In 
fact, that in view of an engagement they should 
imitate the invader who burnt his boats after land¬ 
ing, to show to his men that there was po alterna- 
i tive between victory and death—no retreat—no 
escape. It was freely admitted that this argument, 
thus put, was worthy of consideration ; but it was 
pointed out to the foreign officer that his country¬ 
men, the captain and crew of the man-of-war. could, 
if they chose , throw their hammocks overboard pre¬ 
viously to going into action, and that then, if they 
returned to their native country “victorious from 
the fray," they would, doubtless, be received with 
open arms, and their gallantry in thus stripping 
for the fight would not be forgotten; but that, never¬ 
theless, it might be as well, in order to meet other 
cases oft recurring—such as the destruction of 
H.M.S. Bombay by fire—to supply all ships with 
cork mattresses for use under circumstances when 
no .one could object to them, or regret that they 
had been supplied and at hand. 

When desertion was common from men-of-war, 
and sharks were regarded by commanding officers 
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as additional water-police and 
most efficient checks to deser- i 

tion, cold water 'was thrown 1 

upon a proposal to have buoyant m 

hammocks. At the present time 
leave to go on shore is almost 
forced on out sailors, and deser- Cacaaiffj 
tion if attempted will not be from 
the ship but when on shore, on 
leave. yjg. 

lt has been 

Video, a few n g 

years ago, 

that “ all the ship's company might have* been saved 
by the hammocks if the latter hail been buoyant j 

Nearly the 

Fig. to. * boats, from ! 

spare spars, ■ 

casks, etc., and for this reason—that the case 
specially provided against is, when our vessel slips 
from under us with only a few minutes' notice. 1 
during a naval engagement, in which the boats, ’ 


/i not destroyed by the enemy's 

/ fire, will probably have been 

shaken to pieces by our own. 
^ The spare spars are now very 

few in number, and will often 
' be of iron. The casks for water- 
ing having been superseded 
WC '' ZULT by canvas water-tanks, only a 

~mir • few of the former are supplied, 

s. and they would probably not 

.n. be available 

La, Tm j interest in the 

recommend- 

a- 

ation of the 

cork mattresses, neither has Captain Ward in the 
large sale of cork life-belts made on his plan; we 
have acted solely from motives of humanity and 
in the public in- 

ancy of a mattress 

change in the ap- 

cork, and the F,B 

buoyancy was not less than we find in cork fresh 
from the machine. The cork weighed 5 } pounds, 
and the buoyancy was over 30 pounds, proving 
that no deterioration had taken place from use. 
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DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 
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BY HESBA STBJSTTON. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

"For Julia!” I repeated, the treacherous vision 
fading, away instantaneously. “ Oh, yes ! 1 under¬ 
stand. They are very beautiful—very beautiful 
indeed.” 


“ But I should mind very much,” I urged, putting my 
arm round her; “ for you will be my wife then, Julia." 

She smiled almost for the first time that after¬ 
noon, for her mind had been full of the furniture, 
| and too burdened for happiness. But now she 
; looked happy. 



"half-asleep." 


“Which do you like most?” asked Julia, in a 
whisper, as-she leaned against my shoulder. 

“ 1 like them all,” I said. “ There is scarcely 
any difference among them that 1 can see.” 

"No difference !" she exclaimed. “That is so 
like a man 1 Why, they arc as different as can be. 
Look here, this one is only five shillings a yard, 
and that is twelve. Isn’t that a difference ?” 

“ A very great one,” 1 replied. “ But do you 
think you will look well in white, my dear Julia? 
You never do wear white.” 

“A bride cannot wear anything but white,” she 
said angrily. " I declare, Martin, you would not 
mind if I looked a perfect fright.” 


“ You can be as nice and good as any one when 
you like,” she said gently. 

“ 1 shall always be nice and good when we are 
married,” I answered, with a laugh. “You are not 
afraid of venturing, are you, Julia?” 

" Not the least in the world,” she said. “ I Jcnow 
you, Martin, and I can trust you implicitly.” 

My heart ached at the words, so softly and 
warady spoken. But I laughed again—at myself 
this time, not at her. Why should she not trust 
me? I would be as true as steel to her. I loved 
no one better, and I would take care not to 
love any one. My word, my honour, my troth 
were all plighted to her. Only a scoundrel and 
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a fool would be unfaithful to an engagement like knowledge of Miss Ollivier for fifty pounds. In 
ours. doing so 1 might render her a great service, by re- 

Wc walked home together, we three, all con- storing her to her proper sphere in society. But 
.tented and all happy. We had a good deal to talk the recollection of Tardif's description of her as 
of during the evening, and sat up late. Sundry looking terrified and hunted recurred vividly to me. 
small events bad happened in Guernsey during my The advertisement put her age as twenty-one. 1 
six days’ absence, and these were discussed with, should not have judged her so old myself, especially 
that charming minuteness with which women since her hair had been cut short. But if she was 
canvass family matters. It was midnight before 1 twenty-one, she was old enough to form plans and 
found myself alone in my own room. purposes for herself, and to choose, as far as she 

I had half forgotten the crumpled paper in my could, her own mode of living. I was not prepared 
waistcoat-pocket, but now 1 smoothed it out before to deliver her up, until I knew something more of 
me and pondered over every word. No, there both sides of the question. 

COt&t not be a doubt that it referred to Miss Settled—that if 1 could see Messrs. Scott and 

Ollivier. “ Bright brown hair, grey eyes, and deli* Brown, and learn something about Miss Ollivier s 
catc features." That exactly corresponded with friends, I might be then able to decide whether 1 
her appearance. “ Blue silk dress, and seal-skin would betray her to theni; but I would not write, 
jacket and hat" It w$s precisely the dress which Also, that 1 must see her again first, and once moi e 
Tardif had described. “ Fifty' pounds reward.” urge her to have confidence in me. If she would 
That was a large sum to after, and the inference trust me with her secret, I would be as tiue to her 
was that her friends were persons o( good means, as a friend as I meant to be true to Julia, 
and anxious for her recovery. Having come to these conclusions, I cut the ad- 

Why should she have strayed from home ? That vertisement carefully out of the crumpled p-.ipei, 
was the question. What possible reason could and placed it in my pocket-book with portraits i f 
there have been, strong enough to impel a young my mother and Julia. Here were mementoes ut 
and delicately-nurtured girl to run all the risks and the three women I cared most for in the woild :’nij 
dangers of a flight alone and unprotected? Her mother first, Julia second, and my mysterious 
friends evidently believed that she had not been palient third, 
run away with; there was not the ordinary element “ ~~ 

of an elopement in this case. chapter the THIRTEENTH. 

But Miss Ollivier had assured me she had no stoi.kn waters are stvxisr. 

friends. What did she mean by the word ? Here I was neither in good spirits nor in good temper 
were persons evidently anxious to discover her daring tho next few days. My mother and Julia 
place of concealment. Were they frienda ? or appeared astonished at this, for I was not ordinarily 
could they by any chance be cncmiM ? This is not as touchy and fractious as 1 showed myself* im- 
an age when enmity is very rampant. For my own mediately after my sojourn in Sark, 
part, I had not an enemy in the world. Why should I was ashamed of it thyself. The new house, 
this pretty, habitually-obedient, self-controlled girl which occupied their time and thoughts so ngree- 
haveany? Most probably it was one of those in- ably, worried me as it had not done before. I 
stances of bitter misunderstanding which some- made every possible excuse not to be sent to it, or 
times arise in families, and which had driven her taken to it, several times a day. , 

to tho desperitc step of seeking peace and quiet- The discussions over - Julia’s wedding diess also, 
ness by flight. which had by no means been decided upon on Sntur- 

Thcn what ought I to do with this advertise- day afternoon, began to bore me beyond words, 
ment, thrust, as it would seem, purposely under my Whenever I could, I made my patients a pretext 
notice? If I had not wiapped up the parcel myself for getting away from them, 
at Barbel’s, I should have missed seeing it; or if One of these, a cousin of my mother—as I have 
Barbet had picked up any other piece of paper, it said, we were all cousins of one degree or another 
would not have come" under my eye. A curious — Captain Carey, met me on the quay, a day or two 
concatenation of very trivial circumstances had after my return. He had been a commander in 
ended in putting into my hands a clue by which I the Royal Navy, and after cruising about in all 
could unravel all the mystery about my Sark manner of unhealthy latitudes, had returned to his 
patient. What was I to do with the clue? - native island for the recovery of his health.* He 

1 might communicate at once with Messrs. Scott and his sister lived together in a very pleasant 
and Brown, giving them the ’information they had house of their own, in the Vale, about two miles 
advertised for six months before, and receive a from St. Peter-port. 

reply, stating that it was no longer valuable to He looked yellow enough to be on the verge of 
them, or containing an acknowledgment of my an attack of jaundice when he came across me. 
claim to the fifty pounds reward. I might sell my “Hallo, Martin 1” he cried, “I am delighted to 
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see you, my bc/Jr. I’ve been a little out of sorts 
lately; but I would not let Johanna send for your 
father. He does very well to go dawdling after 
women, and playing with their pulses, but 1 don’t 
want him hanging after me. Tell me what you 
have to say about me, my lad.” 

He went on to tell me his symptoms, whilst 
a sudden idea struck me almost like a flash of 
genius. 

1 am nothing of a genius; but at that time new 
thoughts came into my mind with wonderful ra¬ 
pidity. It was positively necessary that I should 
■■un over to Sark this week—I had given my word 
to Miss Ollivicr that I would do so—but 1 dared not 
mention such a project at home. My mother and 
Julia would be up in arms at the first syllable I 
uttered. 

What if I could do two patients good at one 
stroke—kill two birds with oilc stone? Captain 
Carey had a pretty little yacht lying idle in St. 
Sampson’s Harbour, and a day’s cruising would do 
him all the good in the world. Why should he 
not carry me over to Sark, when I could visit my 
other patient, and nobody be made miserable by 
the trip ? 

' “ I will make you up some of your old medicine,” 
I said, •’ but I strongly recommend you to have a 
day out on the water j seven or eight hours at any 
i.ite. If the weather keeps as fine as it is now, it 
wil], do you a world of good.” 

“ It is so dreifry alone,” he objected, “and Johanna 
would not care to go out at this season, 1 know.” 

“ If I could manage it,” I said, deliberating, “ I 
should be glad to have a day with you.” 

«“ Ah ! if you could do that! ” he replied eagerly. 

“I’ll see about it,” I said. “Should you mind 
where you sailed to ?” 

“Not at all, not at all, my boy,” he answered, 
“ so that I get your company. You shall be skip¬ 
per or helmsman, or both, if you like.” 

“ Well, then,’’ 1 replied, “ you might take me over 
to the Havre Gosselin, to see how my patient’s 
broken arm is going on. It’s a bore there being 
no resident medical man there at this moment. 
The accident last autumn was a great loss to the 
island.” 

“Ah! poor fellow!” said Captain Carey, “he 
was a sad loss to them. Rut I'll take you over 
with pleasure, Martin—any day you fix upon.” 

“ Get the yacht ship-shape then,” 1 ■ said; “ I 
think I can manage it on Thursday." 

I did not say at home whither I was bound on 
Thursday. I informed them merely that Captain 
Carey and I were going out in his yacht for a few 
hours. This was simply to prevent them from 
worrying themselves. 

It was as delicious a spririg morning as ever I 
remember. As I rode along the flat shore between 
St Feter-port and St. Sampson’s, the fresh air 


from the sea played about my face, as if to drive 
dull care away, and make me as buoyant and 
ddbonnair as itself. The little waves were glitter¬ 
ing and dancing in the sunshine, and chiming with 
the merry carols of the larks, out-singing one another 
>n the blue sky overhead. The numerous wind-mills, 
like children's toys, which were pumping water out of 
the stone-quarries, whirled and spun busily in the 
brisk breeze. Every person I met saluted me with 
a blithe and cheery greeting. My dull spirits had 
been blown far away before I set foot on the deck 
of Captain Carey’s little yacht. 

The run over was all that we could wish. The 
cockle-shell of a boat belonging to the yacht bore 
me to the foot of the ladder hanging down the rock 
at Havre Gosselin. A very few minutes took me 
to the top of the cliff, and there lay the little 
| thatched nest-like home of my patient. I hastened 
I forward eagerly. 

! The place seemed very solitary and deserted; 
and a suddjm fear came across me. Was it possi- 
| ble that she should be dead ? It was possible. I 
i had left her six days ago only just over a terrible 
! crisis. There might have been a relapse, a failure 
of vital force. I might be come to find those 
shining eyes hid beneath their lids for ever, and the 
pale, suffering face motionless in death. 

Certainly the rhythmic motion of my heart was 
disturbed. 1 felt it contract painfully, and its 
beating suspended for a moment or two. The 
farmstead was intensely quiet, with the ominous 
stillness of death. All the windows were shrouded 
with their check curtains. There was no clatter 
of Suzanne's wooden dogs about the fold or the 
kitchen. If* ft had been Sunday this supei natural 
j silence w’ould have been easily accounted for ; but 
| it was Thursday. I scarcely dared go on and 
! learn the cause of it. 4 

All silent still as I crossed the stony causeway of 
the .yard. Not a face looked out from door or win¬ 
dow. Mam’zelle’s casement stood a little way 
! open, and the breeze played with the curtains, flut- 
; tenng them like banners in a procession. I dared 
j not try to look in. The house-door was ajar, and 
1 I approached it cautiously. “ Thank God! ” I cried 
; within myself as I gazed eagerly into the cottage. 

| She was lying there upon the fern-bed, half 
i asleep, her head’fallen back upon the pillow, and 
'the book she had been reading dropped from her 
hand. Her dress was of some coarse dark green 
stuff, which made a pharming contrast to her deli¬ 
cate face and bright hair. The whole interior of 
the cottage formed a picture. The old furniture of 
oak almost black with age, the neutral tjnts of the 
wall and ceiling, and the deep tone of her green 
dress threw out into strong relief the graceful 
shining head, and pale face. 

I suppose she became subtly conscious, as 
women always are, that somebody’s eyes were fixed 
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upon her, for she awoke fully, and looked up as I come more often than is quite flecessary, because 
lingered on the door-sill. I am very poor. If I were rich,” she went on 

“Oh, Dr. Martin 1” she cried, “ I am so glad !" hurriedly, “ I should like you to come every day— 
She looked pleased enough to be upon the point it is so pleasant—but I can never pay you suffi- 
of trying to raise herself up m order to welcome me, ciently for that long week you were here. So 
but I interposed quickly. It was more difficult please do not visit me oftener than is quite ne- 
than I had expected to assume a grave professional ccssary.” 

tone, but by an effort I did .so. 1 bade her lie still, My face felt hot, but I scarcely knew what to 
and took a chair at some little distance. say. I bungled out an answer. 

“Tardif is gone out fishing," she said, “and his “ I would not take any money from you, and I 
mother is gone away too, to a christening feast some- shall come to see you as often as I can." 
where; but Mrs. Renouf is to be here in anhouivor I bound up her little foot again without another 
two, I told them 1 could manage very well as long word, and then sat down, pushing my chair farther 
as that." from her. 

“They ought not to have left you alone,” I' “You are not offended with me, Dr. Martin?" 
replied. she asked, in a pleading tone. 

“ And I shall not be left alone," she said, smiling, “No," I answered; “but you arc mistaken in 
“for you are come, you see. I am rather glad they supposing a medical man has no love for his pro- 
are away; for I wanted to tell, you how much I fession apart from its profits. To see that your 
felt your goodness to me all through that dreadful arm gets properly well is part of my duty, and 1 
week. You are the first doctor I ever had about shall fulfil it without any thought of whether 1 shall 
me, the very first. Perhaps you thought I did not get paid for it or no." 

know what care you were taking of me; but some- “Now," she said, “I must let you know how 
how or other I knew everything. My mind did not poor 1 am. Will you please to fetch me my box 
quite go. You were very, very good to me." out of my room ?" 

“ Never mind that," I said; “ I am come to see I was only too glad to obey her. This seemed 
how my work is going on. How is the arm, first of to be an opening to a complete confidence between 
ail?" us. Now I came to think of it,' fortune had 

I almost wished that mother Renouf or Suzanne favoured me in thus throwing us together alone. 
Tardif had been at hand. But Miss Ollivier I lifted the small, light box very easily—there 
seemed perfectly composed, as much so as a child, could not be many treasures in it—and carried it 
She looked like one with her cropped head of hair, back to her. She took a key out of her pocket and 
and frank, open face. My own momentary cm- unlocked it with some difficulty, but she could not 
barrassment passed away. The arm was going on i aise the lid without my help. I took care not to 
all right, and so was mother Rendtffs chaige, the offer any assistance until she asked it. 
sprained ankle. Yes, there were very few possessions in that light 

“We must take care you arc not lame,” 1 said, trunk, but the first glance showed me a blue 
whilst I was feeling carefully the complicated joint silk dress, and seal-skin jacket and hat. 1 lifted 
of her ankle. j them out f or her, and after them a pair of velvet 

“Lame !” she repeated in an alarmed voice, “is j slippers, soiled, as if they had been through muddy 
there any fear of that?" j roads, 1 did not utter a remark. Beneath these 

“ Not much," I answered, “ but we must be ■ lay a handsome watch and chain, a fine (fiamond 
careful, msm’zelle. You must promise me not to ; ring, and five sovereigns lying loose in the box. 
set your foot on the ground, or in any way rest | “ That is all the money I have in the world,” she 

your weight upon it, till I give you leave." j said sadly. 

“ That means that you will have to come to see j I laid the five sovereigns in her small white 
me again," she said; “is it not very difficult to ; hand, and she turned them over, one after another, 
come over from Guernsey ?" ’ j with a pitiful look on her face. I felt foolish enough 

“ Not at all,* I answered, “it is quite a treat to , to cry over them myself, 
me." j “ Dr. •Martin," was her unexpected question after 

Her face grew very grave, as if she was think- ’ a long pause, “ do you know what became of my 
ing of some unpleasant topic. She looked at me . hair ?” • 

earnestly and questioningly. | “Why?” I asked, looking at her fingers running 

“ May ] speak to you with great plainness, Dr. : through the short curls we had left her. 

Martin ?” she asked. “ Because that ought to be sold for something,” 

“Speak precisely what is in your mind at this she said. “I am almost glad you had it cut off. 
moment," I replied. My hairdresser toM me once he would give five 

“You are very, very good to me,” she said, hold- ' guineas for a head of hair like mine, it was so long, 
ing out her hand to me, “ but 1 do not want you to ' and the colour was uncommon. Five guineas 
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would not be half enough to pay- you though, I 
know.” 

She spoke so simply and quietly, that I did not 
attempt to remonstrate with her about her anxiety 
to pay me. 

“ Tardif has it,” I said ; 44 but of course he will 
give it you back again. Shall 1 sell it for you, 
mara’zellc ?” 

“ Oh, that is just what I could not ask you ! ” she 
exclaimed. “ You see there is no one to buy it 
here, and I hope it may be a long time before .1 go 
away. 1 don’t know though ; that depends upon 
whether 1 can dispose of my things. There is my 
seal-skin, it cost twenty-live guineas last year, and 
it ought to be worth something. And my watch— 
see what a nice one it is. I should like to sell them 
all, eveiy one. Then 1 could stay here as long as 
the money lasted.” 

“How much do you pay here?" I inquired, for 
she had taken me so far into counsel that I felt 
justified in asking that question. 

11 A pound a week,” she answered. 

“ A pound a week !" I repeated, in amazement. 
h Does Tardif know that ?" 

“ 1 don’t think he docs,” she said. “ When 1 had 
been here a week I gave Mrs. Tardif a sovereign, 
thinking perhaps she would gi * me a little out of 
it. I am not used to being poor, and 1 did not 
know how much I ought to pay. But she kept it 
all, and came to me every week for more. Was it 
too much to pay*” 

“ Too much ! ” I said. “ You should have spoken 
to Tardif about it, my poor child.” 

“ J could not talk to Tardif about his mother,” 
she answered. “ Besides, it would not have been 
too much, if l had only had plenty. * But it has 
made me so anxious. I did not know whatever 1 
should do when it was all gone. I do not know 
now. 1 ’ 

Here was a capital opening for a question about 
her friends. 

“ You will be compelled to communicate with 
your family,” I said. “ You have told me how poor 
you are ; cannot you trust me about your friends ?” 

“ I have no friends,” she answered sorrowfully. 
“ If 1 had any, do you suppose I should be here?" 

“ I am one," I said, 44 and Tardif is another.” 

“ Ah, new friends,” she replied ; “ but I mean 
Teal old friends who have known you all your life, 
like your mother, Dr. Martin, or your cousin Julia. 
I want somebody to go to who knows all about me, 
and say to them, after telling them everything, 
keeping nothing back at all, ‘ Have I done right? 
What else ought I to have done?' No new friend 
could answer questions like those.” 

Was there any reason I could bring forward to 
increase her confidence in me? I thought there 
was, and her friendlessness and helplessness 
touched me to the core of my heart Yet it was 
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with an indefinable reluctance that 1 brought 
forward my argument 

“ Miss Ollivier,” I said, 44 1 have no claim of old 
acquaintance or friendship, yet it is possible 1 
might answer those questions, if you could prevail 
upon yourself to tell me the circumstances of your 
former life. In a few weeks I shall be in a position 
to show you more friendship than I can do now. 1 
shall have a home of my own, and a wife, who will 
be your friend more fittingly, perhaps, than myself.” 

“ I knew it,” she answered, half shyly. “ Tardif 
told me you were going to marry your cousin Julia.” 

Just then we heard the foldyard-gate swing-to 
behind some one who was coming to the house. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

, ONE IN A THOUSAND. 

I HAD altogether forgotten that Captain Carey’s 
yacht was waiting for me off the little bay below; 
and I sprang quickly to the door in the dread that 
he had followed me. 

It was an immense relief to see only TardiPs tall 
figure bending under his creel and nets, and cross¬ 
ing the yard slowly. I hailed him, and he quickened 
his pace, his honest features lighting up at the sight 
of me. 

“ How do you find mam’zelle, doctor ?” were his 
first eager words. 

“ All right,” I said ; “ going on famously. Sark 
is enough to cure any one and anything of itself, 
Tardif. There is no air like it I should not mind 
being a little iU here myself.” 

“ Captain Carey is impatient to be gone,” he con¬ 
tinued. 41 He sent word by me that you might be 
visiting. every* house in the island, you had been 
away so long.” 

“Not so very long," I said testily; “but I will 
just run in and say good-bye, and then 1 want you 
to walk with me to the cliff.” 

I turned back for a last look and a last word. 
No chance of learning her secret now. The picture 
was as perfect as when I had had the first glimpse 
of it, only her face had grown, if possible, more 
charming after my renewed scrutiny of it. 

There arc faces that grow upon you die longer 
and the oftener you look upon them; faces that 
seem to have a veil over them, which melts away 
like the thin, fine mist of the morning upon the 
cliffs, until they flash out in their full colour and 
beauty. The last glance was eminently satisfac¬ 
tory, and so was the last word. 

“Shall I send you the hair?" asked Miss OUi- 
vier, returning practically to a matter of business. 

“To be sure,” I answered. “I shall dispose of 
it to advantage, but I have not time to wait for it 
now.” 

“ And may I write a letter to you ? ” 

44 Yes,” was my reply; I was too pleased to ex¬ 
press myself more eloquently. 
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“ Good-bye,” she said; “ you are a very good 
doctor to me." 

“And friend ?” I added. 

“ And friend,” she repeated. 

That was the last word, for I was compelled to 
hurry away. Tardif accompanied me to the cliff, 
and 1 took the opportunity to tell him the charge 
his mother had made upon her lodger. A more 
grieved look never came across a man’s face. 

“ Dr. Martin,” he said, “ I would have cut off 
my hand rather than it had been so. Poor lade 
mam’zelle 1 Poor old mother! She is growing; 
old, sir, and old people are greedy. The fall of the 
year is dark and cold, and gives nothing, but takes 
away all it can, and hoards it for the young new 
spring that is to follow. It scons almost the nature 
of old age. Poor old mother ! 1 am very graved 
for her. And I am troubled, troubled about 
mam’zelle. To think she has been fretting all the 
winter about this, when 1 was trying to find out 
how to cheer her! Only five pounds left, poor little 
soul l Why! all J have is at her service. It is 
enough to have her only in the house, with her 
pretty ways and sweet voice. I'll put it all right 
with mam’zelle, sir, and with my poor old mother 
too. 1 am very sorry for her.” 

“ Miss Ollivier has been asking me to sell her 
hair,” I said. 

“No, no,” he answered hastily, “not a single 
hair 1 I cannot say yes to that. The pretty bright 
curls! If anybody is to buy them, I will. Yes, 
doctor ; that is famous. Hhe wishes you to sell her 
hair ? Very good ; I will buy it; it must be mine. 

I have more money than you think, perhaps. 1 
will buy main'zdle’s pretty curls; and she.shall 
have the money, and then there will be more than 
five pounds in her little purse. Tull me how much 
they will be. Ten pounds? fifteen? Twenty?” 

“Nonsense, Tardif,” 1 answered: “keep one of 
them, if you like; but 1 must have the rest. We 
will settle it between us.” 

“ No, doctor,” he said ; “ your cousin will not like 
that. You are going to be married soon ; k would 
not do for you to keep inam’zelle’s curls.” 

It was said with so much simplicity and good- 
heartednes's that I full ashamed of a rising feeling 
of resentment, and parted with him cordially. In 
a few minuteb'h.ftcrwards 1 was on board the yacht, 
and laughing at Captain Carey’s reproaches. Tardif, 
we-, .still visible on the edge of the cliff, watching 
our departure. 

“ That is as good a fellow as ever breathed,” said 
Captain Carey, waving his cap to him. ’ 

“ I know it better than you do,” 1 replied. 

“ And ho'w is the young woman ? ” he asked. 

“ Going on as well as a broken arm and a 
sprained ankle can do,” I answered. 

•‘You will want to come again. Martin,” he said ; 
*■' when arc we to have another day ?” 


“ Well, 1 shall hear how she is every now and 
then,” I answered ; “it takes too long a time, to come 
more often than is necessary'. But you will bring 
me if it is necessary?” 

“ With all my heart,” said Captain Carey. 

For the next few days I waited with some im¬ 
patience for Miss Ollivier’s promised letter. It 
came at last, and I put it into my pocket to read 
when I was alone—why, 1 could scarcely have 
explained to myself. It ran thus:— 

“Dis.vr Dr. Martin,-T have no little commission to trouble 
yon with. Tardif tells me it was quite a mistake, his mother taking 
a sovereign from me cadi week. She does not under&taml English 
money; and he says I haw paid quite sufficient to stay with 
them a whole* year longer without paying any more. 1 am quite 
content about that now. Tardif says, too, that he has a fncnd in 
Southampton who null buy my hair, and give more than anybody 
in Guernsey So 1 need not trouble you about it, though J am sure 
you would have done it for me 

“ 1 have not put my fooL to the ground yet; but yesterday Tardif 
curried me all the way down lo his boat, and took me out for a little 
sail under the beautiful cliffs, where u,c could look up and sr<* all 
thotfp strange carvings upon the rocks. T thought that perhaps there 
were things w i itlcn there that we should like ’j read Sometimes 
in Liu.iky there are fine faiuL lines across the blue whh.li look like 
wnLtui sentences, jf one could only make them out. Here they me 
on the rocks, but every ridr* washes them a wav, leaving (iesh ones 
Perhaps they arc messages to me, answers to those questions that ] 
cannot answer myself. 

“ Good-bye, my doctor I am Irving to do everything \ou 
told me exactly; mid 1 am gctlmg well ng.tm fast 1 do not believe* 
1 shall be lame , you are lot? eleser for that. 

“ Your Patient, 

4 . "Olivia- 

Olivia! 1 looked at the word again to make sure 
of it. Then it was not her surnunc that was 
Olliviei, and I was still ignorant of that. 1 saw in 
a moment how the mistake had arisen, find how 
innocent she was of any deception in the matter. 
She would tell Tardif that her name was Olivia, arid 
lie thought only of the Ollivicrs he knew. It was a 
mistake that had been of use in checking curiosity, 
and 1 did not feel bound to put it right. My 
mother and Julia appeared to have forgotten my 
patient in Sark allogcthci. 

Olivia! I thought it a very pretty name, and 
repealed it to myself with its abbreviations, Olive, 
Lity. It was difficult to abbreviate Julia ; Ju, I 
had called her in my rudest school-boy days. I 
wondered how high Olivia would stand beside me; 
for 1 had never seen her on her feet. Julia was 
not two inches shorter than myself; a tall, stiff 
figure, neither slender enough to be lissome, nor 
w ell-proportioned enough to be majestic. But she 
vi as very good, and her price was far above 
rubies. 

According to the wise nian it was a difficult task 
lo find a virtuous woman. 

It was a quiet time in the afternoon, and in order 
to verify my recollection of the wise man’s saying, 
which was a little cloudy in my memory, I searched 
through Julias Bible for it. 

“ \Vhal are you reading, Martin?" asked my 
father, who had just come in, and was painfully 
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fitting on a pair of new and very tight kid gloves. 
1 read the passage aloud, without comment. 

“Very good!" he remarked, chuckling, “upon 
my word! 1 did not know there was anything as 
rich as that in the old book ! Who says it, Martin ? 
A very w'ise preacher he was, and knew what he 
was talking about. Had seen life, eh ? It’s as true 
as—as—as the gospel.” 

1 could not help laughing at the comparison he 
was forced to; yet 1 felt angry with him and 
myself. 

“ What do you say about my mother and Julia, 
sir?” I asked. 

He chuckled agam cynically, examining with care 
a spot on the palm of one of lus gloves. ‘‘Ha'! 
lia ! my son”— 1 hated to hear him say “ my son” 

- “ L w ill answer you in the words of another wise 
man : ‘ Most virtuous women, like hidden treasures, 
are secure because nobody seeks after them.’” 

So saying he turned out of the room, swinging' 
his gold-headed cane jauntily between his fingers. 

I visited Sark again m about ten days, to set 
Olivia free from iny embargo upon her walking. 
1 allowed her to walk a little way along a smooth 
meadow path, leaning on my arm; and 1 found 
th.it-shc was a lie.ul lower than myself—a beautiful 
height for a woman. That time Captain Carey had 
net me dun n at the Havre Gosschn, appointing to 
meet at the Crei": Harbour, which was evictl\ on 
the opposite side of the island. In crossing over 
to it—a distance flf rather nioic than a mile—1 cn- 
i on uteri d Julia's fr'cmls, Emma and Maria Brnuarti. 

“ \ oil here again, Martin 1” exclaimed Fmma. 

“ V es,’’ L . av\ ei ccl: “ Captain Carey set me down 
at the Havre (jossehn, and is gone round to meet 
me at the Cretiv.” • 

" \ ou hav e been to see that young person ? ” asked 
Id aiia. 

" Yes,” 1 replied. 


“ She is a very singular young woman," she con¬ 
tinued ; “ we think her stupid. We cannot make 
anything of her. But there is no doubt poor Tardif 
means to marry her.” 

“Nonsense!” I ejaculated hotly; “I beg your 
pardon, Maria, but I give Tardif credit for sense 
enough to know his own position.” 

“ So’did wc,” said Emma, “but it looks odd. He 
married an Englishwoman before. It’s old Mere 
Renouf who says he worships the ground she 
treads upon. You know he holds a very good 
position in the island, and he is a great favourite 
with the Seigneur. There are dozens of girls 
of his own class in Guernsey and Alderney', to 
say nothing of Sark, who would be only too glad to 
have him. He is a very handsome man, Martin. ’ 

“ Taryif is a fine fellow,” I admitted. 

“ I shall be very sorry for him to be taken in 
again ; nobody knows who that young person rpay 
be ; it looks odd on the face of it. Arc you in a 
hurry' ? Well, good-bye. Give our best love to dear 
Julia. We are busy at work on a wedding present 
for her ; but you must not tell her that, you know.” 

I went on in a hot rage, shapeless and woiclless, 
but smouldering like a fire within me. The cool, 
gi een lane, deep between hedge-rows, the banks of 
m.I nch were gemmed with primroses, had no effect 
upon me just then. Tardif marry Olivia ! That 
was an absurd, preposterous notion indeed. 

Was it possible tint they thought lier stupid? 
Reserved and silent she might be, but not stupid ! 
That any one should dream of Olivia marrying 
Tardif, was the utmost folly I could imagine. 

1 had half an hour to wait in the little harbour, 
its great cliffs.rising all about me, with only a 
tu mu 1 bored through them to form an entrance 
to the green island within. My rage had partly, 
fumed itself*anny befoic the yacht came in sight. 

E.\o OF CHUTVE TUB rOlTtTEI'JlTli 



ON THE DEVON MOORS. 

BY AMY KrY. 

GREY tor, a world of heather, ! Foolish rhymes, treasured by foolish fingers, ■and 
purple in the sun, and far below J folded away among the other treasures of that 


the vales of Devon ! 

The scene conics back with 
the freshness of yesterday, as I 
take the withered spray of.Jieath 
once more from the yellow eu- 


j hnppv, nvserablc summer when I was lesion the 
Devon moors. 

What arc they chiming to me, these bfovvn bells, 
once so glad with purple beauty ? They nng back 
the changes of many years to the giey house, half 


velope, and read the familiar ! mansion and half faun, on the horde: s of the 
lines, for ever sid to me v.it^ memory’s most pain- ' moor, with a black mountain brook lor a garden 
ful music . - 

■ (leather bulls ' lio.ilhLr bell, 

\Vli.it arc jmi ringing? 

Svlr.irur lias conic again, 
lbrdif au Mnging. I 

! ijIh on tbu np'ant'h. 

I.uaf in the dell' : 

\YI ai . 111 : you .li-naig. 

lb I! - .—lic.il l 't! belli, t ” j 


fence, and Jicheathe; and the gorse for flowers. 

We were a inoiry p.uiy. at least we supposed 
ourselves so, and aci.-d the part veiy nrfturally. 
Th-cvi liard-woiked students taking a holiday, an 
artist, the young Indies of the household, and my - 
self—a governess, enjoying a short rest fiom the 
diodes.” 
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There we were, with nothing to 4b, but wander 
all day among die wonderful changing moors, and 
watch the light die in wondrous flushes behind the 
giant tors. .. 

We would start- in the morning, before the sun 
had came up from the dim purple haze of sea, with 
boohs, and pencil, and palette, bent for a good 
day’s work; but surely aatbe light grew, flashing 
along the Valleys—ias -the mists vanished, and the 
breeze came to us laden with the rare fragrance of 
hay—books .would be forgotten, pencils would be 
idle, dad resting on the purple heather beBs, ike 
should talk, or let’foe silence speak—the Charmed 
silence of the moorland. 

We talk? Well, most were listeners. The artist’s 
voice was oftenest heard, swaying our thoughts, 
with eloquence that was bpra of genius. Lying in 
the shadow of a rock, bis hat off, and the wind 
playing with his dark hair, he would tell us of .his 
travels, till the green wood and vales, the hills and 
haze of sea, would become another jvorld to us 
who listened. ’ 

•Or, rousing with a fire in his eyes, and his band 
playing with the flowers, he would dash off into 
unknown realms of scepticism and darkness,- re¬ 
vealing to uS With a flash of his words thd brooding 
curses of the day. ' 

He was our ruling spirit. The students wor¬ 
shipped him; his girl-cousins had given him their 
hearts long ago; and I — I was a governess, of 
twenty, You can- guess what music the heather 
bells chimed to me that summer. , 

He knew : .by word' and look he shftwed it; and 
1—I dreamt foW they rang the same burden to 
him. * • * •*« * 

One day, he wrote those tines, and flung them 
aflross -to me, with a spray—this spray of 'heather 
bells. ‘ 

“ Answer,*’ he smd gaily, with a smile in his eyes; 
and turbing to the -others, he said,“ Come farther 
up; lot os leave her-to ike muses.!’ 

They started oflj and 1 folded the paper in my 
hands, aad kant back on the grey boulder, dream¬ 
ing—e^^4»g-* : ^brtpMng'l7'' . ‘ 

How fang, I Oat; there I-cannot tell, but when 1 
started 'tip'tn look ‘for the. others, the valley jvas a 
blank. Sjj&ggfog*, fate down, had come up from 
the sea, foLilnjgfo the earth from my sight; foe 
sun was sinking, and great rosy flushes of quiver¬ 
ing light lay «&«£■ fofc mist, and tinted the hifis 
above 

Slowly, as I watched/ the earth-clouds crept 
up, foe light grew dimmer; and before'‘.I had 
gone many steps, I wasenvdoped in the fog like 
a shroud. It "was like the Valfaf Of foe Shadow of 
Death 1 so still, so dark 1 Soon the last glimnier- 
fag gleam of sunset faded, JCnd I was alone with 
. thenight. I wandered on, crying for hrip, but the 
foists/ seemed'to stifle my voice; and soon utterly 


weary, I lay down on the damp heather, resolved 
to wait for dawn. Suddenly, as I moved with 
weary longing for change, a pebble started from my 
hand and rolled down; down, down, for afi infinity it 
seemed, in my dumb horror. I was lying at foe 
edge of a precipice 1 but I dared not move. I 
seemed surrounded by treacherous ravines; and 
clutching the heather, I prayed for light. 

Time passed on. I slept at last; a slight feverish 
sleep, that was,broken by a vci:e from the other 
side of that unknown ravine. 

“ You’re a cool fellow; and you really don’t love 
her?” 

"Love her!? The utter scom of the artist's 
Voice inade''foe shiver. “Love her! my good 
fellow, one doesn’t love one's inferiors. Should 
you like to marry -a servant ?" 

“ Np, of course not-; but- 

“ She is as much my inferior as a servant would 
be yours. *A well-meaning girl; but to love 
her-" 

“She likes you," Said the other, a little indig¬ 
nantly. 

The artist laughed—a cruel little laugh. 

, “.Most women do, my dear fe’low. Let them. I 
like to see their eyes light up and their checks 
Colour at my words ,- it is as good as a play, and 
doesn’t cost anything. But are we going to stay 
looking for her all night ? She’s home by this time. 
I’m getting tired, by JoVc.” 

“We will go higher up first. “Here’s a little 
rauipe hext; take care." 

‘ He lifted his lantern, and gqt up from Ids resting- 
place. The light fell on' my white dress as he 
moved. They stepped across (it was but a step, 
that horror of my thoughts), and bent over me. 

“-She has fainted,” foe sfodent, said tenderly' 
enough. I roused' and. spoke. What I said, I 
forget; I/Cjfly know 1 hid my agony. 

Home was soon readied, but next day I was ill; 
and when I came down-stairs again, the artist was 
gone. I have tfover seett him since. 

Many times since then have I unfolded the 
rhymes around foe heaiher-betls. What are they 
ringingtoine now? I ask the question earnestly, 
prayerfully, for many summers have passed since 
then. Other interests have crept into mytifa, and 
gladdened it; but are they only the ivy ^si;«reeps 
around artomb9tone, or foe'flowers that have no root 
ia buried sorrows ? ‘ Other eyes—-true honest eyes, 
have lboked into mine, with love in their smile; 
another hand—a kindly earnest hand, has pressed 
mine beneath the summer skies, and brought the 
blushes to my face. 

His letter lies on the table beside the poor dried 
blooms. How shall 1 answer hislove, and his trust ? 
Ah ! heather-bells, your charm is gone. Crumble 
to dust in the fire. You ring at last, as you die, 
foe echdes of a wedding peak 
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fj^QUEAPiE? Well,I don’t know: perhaps Hi*, 
dw and perhaps it is not. For.nty pa.rt, I think it’s 
a sAtt <rf raging excitement tbat comes on k 
mm, and be hardly knows what he’s about t$Qit ». 

Vol. V.—Knr Snw. 


all over. Now I was before Sebastopolin that awful 
winter, when the poor fellows used to go down to 
sta^d in trenches ankle-deep in toad—cold, snowy 
ra^-^-fMtig'thtoughefvpytl^i^iWdmakixigontfs 
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feet feel numbed. Awful work it was ; and many 
a longing thought I had about the old country, and 
snug, warm firesides, such as I had left, hike a 
young ass, to turn soldier. 

1 was at the storming of the Redan; and talking 
About courage, as I said .before, 1 believe it to be a 
Sort of wild excitement 'As fo t myself, I must say 
that I was horribly frightened; at least I know as 
I stood there, waiting with hundreds more for the 
signal tO advance, 1 Could feel my knees shaking 
wider mis, had a strange inclination in my teeth to 
chatter* Tt may have been from cold, but I don’t 
think' it was—for 1 wish to be frank. I’ve &en 
service since, but that is all ad fresh now as it it 
wad yesterday. ’ The order was given, “ Forward !” 
and then all was excitement as we went at it, climb* 
mg, stumbling, falling, now up, now down, over the 
broken, ploughed-up ground ; some men* felling 
naturally, from the state offoe why, others With 
some ghastly wound Opened to pour out .the life- ’ 
blood, for the enemy'were sOon aware of. our 
earning. The order was, “ Ladders to the front 
but, somehow, men were shot down; the ladders 
broken, and altogether to me that time it Seethed 
one hurrying rush and confusion; and how matters 
.went 1 don't know, till with some others I found 
myself where I had never-expected to he—right In 
the grim fortress leading and firing at some follows 
we had driven out, while they were doing the same 
by us. 1 never felt afraid then, that I know ofj tmt 
did as the others did, fell into my place and obeyed 
orders after the fashion become like second mature? 
to usforoagh discipline."' We went'forward, and We 
were beaten back, and it was all one rush .of 
fusion, noise, and harry—officers shouting them-* 
selves hoarse, tnen cheering and swearing, and then 
1 fohttdfoat wo were retreat over ftps broken-up* 
earth, with men falling abound os, till we werqpripe 
more in the trenches, cowering down like thrashed 
dogs AS we were, hot, out of bredfh, ai)d looking at 
one another as if to say 4 ‘ Is it &1 true 1*. 

That was my Srsterpcriencc of fighting; and 1 
rather pitted myself upon the back for behaving so 
well, tho^b l only did aso&ers did; mid my 
r^imon-is ttfiM; If ytnt have good dashing officers, an 
English iti^gulars, Jifilitia, or Volun¬ 
teers; to long as it js well drilled 

.andably Vv _ ■ 

I- went'out^ihe Crimea a private soldier, and I 
came back a jpriwfo s--?Mier> Perhaps 1 was a dis¬ 
appointed fo find fault; perhaps 

not; but 1 was not'rilk' df fighting, for upon ‘the 
American war first btfriddfig out, 1 went and offered 
my servifts, and before long I was in command 
of a troqp of light hofoe. " Rather a change from 
being a private m a line regbpent l but I was. well 
up in the manoeuvring of foot, while-that of horse is 
not so very different; mid where cavalry officers 
Am scarce, you might have worse material than a 
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hard-working infantry man, provided he is good 
in the saddle—an accomplishment 1 learned in 
England. 

I don’t wish to boast, but I saw from the first 
that I could hold my own ; and drilled away, day 
alter day, till I had my men in capital order for the 
time they had been at it There was not time to 
be too particular about the exact military tournure; 
what I aimed at was a firm seat in the saddle ; 
ability to deliver the cuts and points in the sword 
and pursuing practices; to form and reform.; wheel 
well into line, and charge with spirit—walk—trot 
gallop—knee to knee—and go down a field like a 
horse-wall. The more intricate movements I left 
alone, or:tO;fo oS ? higher in command; and 1 never 
felt ashamed of d£y men. I've seen a few of Her 
Majesty’s cavalry' regiments in my time—the 7 th 
and tifo Hussars; the 4 th Light Dragoons; 12 th 
and 17 th Lancers; but if you would throw the 
showy parade movements aside, I would have 
ventured to place my fellows in competition when 
they ware well broken-in, to charge and retire with 
the best, - ‘ , „ 

R may sdtm strange that I should so soon take 
rank; but it must be borne in mind that officers 
of.experience were scarce, and when a sun-browned, 
soldierly man, of smart military exterior, with a 
-great ifed scar from a sabre-cut across his 
forehead, offered his sendees at head-quarters, 
stating that he had been through the Crimean war, 
they could not afford to slight him. They did not 
want money, then, but stuff; and when put to the 
iproof, and I took in hand the drilling of a squad 
of recruits, sharply and decisively my offer was 
snapped at. Later on perhaps it might have been 
different; Jut when 1 webt 1 found that I had 
eo&te, £p the right place, afid ***** not as ked to 
pay heavily, foj my commission Of captain, which 
came, aukkly upon that' of • lieutenant. They 
want^bspprijence; and,without boasting, I had it 
to offer, and did them, service. -1 say so because I 
really believe'it; but if my language savours too 
much of America, you must put it down to a long 
residence in'that part offoe world, and the effects 
of their M jihst*fotkms. fr - 

Well! with.respect fobeing engaged there, I’ve 
been in mote than ode smart cavalry charge, where 
the men have (hopped fist; and as to'cousgjpt, I do 
riot blush to own that when sitting hour after hour 
in the saddle, waiting foe order to advance, with 
the din of battle AH -round—guns bellowing, 
musketry rattling, and now and then one’s blood 
stirred by a regular British cheer—I’ve sat and felt 
the same dread, foe same trembling, nervous sensa¬ 
tion, and fancied that this would be my last 
engagement. I’ve compared notes, too, with other 
men who could tell of similar feelings, and who 
answered that they would have gladly left the field 
—my best men,-mind, who set their teeth, took a 
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fresh grip of their swords, and seemed to grow to 
their hones when the time for action came—such 
as at the last charge I was in.. 

We had been sitting hour after hour, drawn up 
on the slope of a gentle docent,.and 2 for one 
began to think that the infantry would do all the 
work of that day. The Americana wore not strong 
in cavalry, and most of their victories were won by 
rite infarttry and artillery; but this day the Con¬ 
federates had a few troops of horse in the field, 
with which they had cut up more than one -com¬ 
pany of our men, and they were threatening on our 
Sank, when the order came for us to move. 

It was like an electric shock along the rank as 
men settled themselves in the saddle, brought theif 
swords to the right attack, and moved off to the 
clear bugle call. My blood began to dance as 
the bugle sounded “Trot,” and I shduted to xay 
men to keep together, knee to knee, and no strag¬ 
gling, but to show what they could do this day. 

The words.were hardly out of my mouth, when 
the bugle sounded “Gallop,” agd we went down 
the slope at an easy canter, to get into position and 
dear the infantry that were .being slowly beaten 
back. Six troops of us there were, of about forty 
men in each, and one troop followed aftegthe other 
till our leader saw his opening,- and the order came 
“ Right wheel into line,” when turning -Upon its 
right as upon a pivot, each 'troop wheeled, and ,m 
one extended line we dashed down upon'the enemy. 

No easy canter now, butnfull gallop, as fast as the 
horses could go over the ground, the air seeming to 
sing past your ear; scabbards jingling, sods flying 
up, %fed the horses’ hoofs sounding like thunder. 
Right and left of me I saw the troops break, and 
perhaps a dozen of. tbfe men before the, oth^f plunge 
into the enemy's ranks; but mf little troop kept 
knee to knee, dress weU preserved, and we came 
down upon them like a thunderbolt. There was a 
rush, a confused crash, and I feU myself nearly 
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dashed from my saddle; but nipping my hone wdl, 
on we went, blindly cutting right and idfy through 
a confused mass of horses and men; then there 
was clear ground, and the enemy had broken, end 
we were in full pursuit till they todk position 
behind their squares of infantry; when the enter 
came, “Troops right arid left wheel,” and.We 
cantered back—our part of the task done; while 
over the ground where we had charged, strewn now 
with horses and - men, regiment after regiment 
advanced • at the double, and the Confederates 
slowly gave way, only threatening now and then 
upon either flankas they retired. 

Fear! there was no tear then, but a& blind ex¬ 
citement. The fear comes afterwards, when swords 
arc, wiped to remove the dreadful stains, and the 
grass or .scrap of tom uniform catches in the jagged 
edges of the Made. The fear comes then, and 
when men grow coed, and see the hacked and 
sorely 'trampled bodies brought in, enemies some, 
messmate% others, crushed and torn, and bleeding 
from hideous gashes made by the swords of men 
striking blindly in their rage.' Think for a moment 
of the force of a blow given by a muscular man 
armed, with a heavy, keen-edged sabre, and then 
think of that blow given with a slash when going 
full gallop—man striking brother-man. so that his 
" life bubbles out through the hideous gash! There 
has always been war, but in these highly-civilised 
times one might hope to see Peace occupy a higher 
. position than,she does ; for, m spite of the progress 
we have made, it seems to be the height now of 
each European nation's ambition to excel in the 
production of , some fearfully fatal engine of de¬ 
struction. *" 

Cowardice'?' Well, no doubt all men have more or 
hjSf of.it j but dqiend upon it, come the right time 
and place, you will find that there's vigour in almost 
every man who walks, even though it may not be 
tire true mettle. ’ 


GREAT PYRAMID STANDARDS OF JUSTICE AND MEASURE. 

BY PIAZZt SMYTH, ASTRONOMER ROYAL FOR SCOTLAND. 


IN FOUR PARTS.-PART THE SECOND. ‘ 


we examine this question of position 
rather from die larger side of geography 
than the smaller one of topography, a 
still more striking confirmation appears; 
for, cm accurately measuring' and sum¬ 
ming up the areas of all the kmd sur¬ 
face of the globe, the Deltst of Lower 
Egypt, which has the Great Pyramid 
dominating its centre of formation, is .found to 
be in the centre again of all that said dry land, 
and therefore of whatever constitutes maotst$p6rt- 
ing, man-growing, human- empire-yielding surface, 


over the whole world. Of the whole world too, be 
-ft observed, not in tire limited sense in which the 
ancients knew it, but as the modems knovfc.it, and 
possess it too; that is, with America, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, as well as Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 11 

How this was brought about, or whence the grand 
old shepherd-patriarch from Palestine w’bo, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, influenced tiie then Egyptian 
King Cheops to build the Great Pyramid and 
kkpft pure from all Egyptian idolatry, could have 
Obtained bis knowledge, is a mystery indeed; but 
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of the fact that he did thus procure the Pyramid's 
erection on a spot which it central to the land 
surface of the whole earth as we know it now, and 
not as the ancients fancied it, any geographer may 
assure himself from good modem maps in his study 
at home, and thereby perceive that the position of 
the Pyramid has a virtue for us and posterity which 
it did not possess for men in earlier times. Also 
that no more remarkable or appropriate position 
could be, discovered now by modem science, 
wherein to erect a representative btfildipg to hold 
or typify the one weight and one measure whichis 
to be adopted and followed by all mankind ip the 
grand future (hat is coming, than the very identical 
spot already occupied by the ancient and world- 
fhmbus building, which has been a silent and solemn 
witness of all the progress of human history thus 
far from thtf beginning—rviz., the Great Pyramid. • 
The position, then, it most appropriate. Can as 
much be said for the character of the building ? 

A building for ref er ence by the whole earth ought 
surely, one would imagine,, to be large, massive, 
well built, and lasting; and has not the Great 
Pyramid all these characteristics? Indeed it has, for 
it is higher than any stone building ever yeferec ted 
by any nation, and in any country, through all sub¬ 
sequent time; it is nearly solid, and absolutely 
fireproof throughout; the truthful jointing, accurate 
shaping, and exquisite polish Of the stones, whenever 
we can come on one of the welt-preserved original 
outside surfaces as left by the ancient builders, is 
far before that Which Is found inmost modem struc¬ 
tures ; and as to lasting powers, why, palaces and 
cathedrals. are mere ephemeral xftushroom* ctnn- 
pared to the Great Pyramid, which,has seen, not 
only several generations of such mere egg-shell 
erections rise and fall, but has witnessed subsequent 
.pyramids, built by native Egyptians unassisted by 
that primeval shepherd-patriarch of Palestine, decay 
awayinto mere rounded heaps of moulderingrubbish. 

French metrical men would say, however, that 
ever and above, such mere brute characteristics of 
site and endurance,.* temple or universal memorial- 
place for'the weights and measures of the future of 
mankind inquires to be scientific; seeing that the 
preparation of a system of earth-commensurable 
units and standard*, is an excessively, difficult 
problem, as thefr most .notable savants and im¬ 
mortal math em at ic ia n s, of the Academy, who 
elaborated with many f aul t s and shortcomings the 
Parisian metrical system, know right wdL 
Here again, then, let U» tent the Great Pyramid 
■ severely, and see hew triumphantly it will came 
forth front the ordeal . 

CLAIMS OF IKE GREAT ;FYRAl(lP AS A-SCIENTIFIC 
, - BUILDING. 

. In its whole shape the Great Pyramid is neither 
- more nor less than a representation of one of the 


five regular solids of geo me te r s, m, the half ct the 
octaktdron, or the square-based pyramid. Ithas no 
steeples, towers, cupolas, crockets, finials, flying 
buttresses, (lutings, mouldings, cornices, capitals, 
columns, sculpture; only four smooth and flat 
triangular doping flanks, meeting with their points 
in an apex aboye, and enclosing a square base below. 
Hence it is not for art at all, but entirely for science. 

If, too, it may he said that any of the other 
pyramids equally represent in principle, though not 
on so large a scale, the regular solid of the mathe¬ 
maticians, the Great Pyramid immediately distances 
them by showing this feature-—not clumsily super- 
added afterwards, but deftly introduced into the 
■•original design, viz.—that the exact angle at which 
its sides (and its sides only of all Egyptian pyramids) 
incline to the horizon is such, that the area of its 
vertical right section is to the area of its base as the 
length of the diameter to that of the circumference 
of a circle—a scientific result of the utmost import¬ 
ance in every walk of both pure and applied science, 
and which is now well known amongst university 
men as “the value of v” in their mathematical 
books, and by the vulgar as the squaring of the 
circle i but which the ancient world had very little, 
if any, knowledge of during even the 2,000 or 3,000 
years which followed the building of rite Great 
Pyramid. 

* Moreover, this monument, speaking thus by its 
shape of a circle and its radius, being further found 
to be oriented, or to have its sides directed with 
almost telescopic exactness to the cardinal points 
of (he horizon, as settled by the pole of the night sky, 
has astronomical relations also; while its five sides 
(including the base as one) and five 'angles or 
comets are tfle beginning Of a quinary and decimal 
arithmetic where,times and powers of five and ten 
are perpetually recurring, with an occasional 
singling out of other numbers connected with the 
v ratio. Hence, partly, arises a set of cosmic 
and pyratnidal commensurabilities of the most 
magnificent order, but of which, on account of our 
contracted space, this one example may suffice:— 
The extraordinary height of the Great Pyramid, 
for a pure stone building; or 486 feet nearly—over¬ 
topping all the equally stone buildings since erected 
by man (And there' were none before)—is one of 
its first claims to mere ordinary, attention, especially 
as confuting one of the most radical dogmas of the 
theory of man’s own progressive self-development. 
But if we now inquire. Why of that exact height? 
the answer rendered by modem science is, In order 
that the, length of the vertical axis of the building 
may bear to the distance of the earth from the sun 
the even proportion or commensurability of 1 to 
io*; that is, that 1,000,000,000 thnep the height of 
the Great Pyramid is equal to the mean distance of 
the earth.from the sun, that wondrous centre of 
light and heat for enabling man, under higher laws, 
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to carry on all the business of materialitfe upon I mighty but barren maintain df stone, the Greit 


this earth’s surface. 

Now facie again we alight on a message to our 
times rather than to any that have preceded us, for 
the ancients knew nothing' about the real distance 
of the sun. Even Herodotus, r,8oo years after the 
Pyramid was built, imagined that the sun was So 
little removed from the surface of the earth as to be 
within the wafting influence of the Etesian winds of 
Egypt And though in modem times the solar 
distance has been one of the most frequently essayed 
problems by Governments as well as scientific 
societies, yet not until within the last twelve years 
has it been approached to with anything like the 
accuracy of the above-mentioned even Pyramid^ 
proportion. That proportion, multiplied by the 
measured height of the Pyramid, gives in English 
miles 92,093,000 for the solar distance, a quantity 
which modem science, after publishing almost 
every other possible number, has also brought out, 
or at least approached now very close to, by her 
last observations, but which ahe is so uncertain 
about exactly, that immense preparations are 
being made by the Governments of every civilised 
country to send out expeditions a few years hence 
to'observe “the transit of Venus,” as their best 
known mode for improving their knowledge of that 
all-important datum, “ the sun’s mean distance.* 

Meanwhile the Great Pyramid, which has kept to 
one and the same solution of the problem for 4,000 
years, stands fti possession of the ground; and 
though modern scientists may cry “Oh! it’s acci¬ 
dent," yet there is the fact; and there are so many 
other similar facts about that same building, that 
even if such remarkably exact coincidence of a long 
and regular series of mere accidents were possible, 
they would yet make the Pyramid to beTn truth 
and reality the most scientifically shaped and 
philosophically adapted building on die whole earth; 
themostappropriate casket,therefore, thoughof f$ant 
size, to hold the records of a system of weights and 
measures still more scientific than the French, and 
more cosmopolitan than the English or any other.' 

UNITS AND STANDARDS OF GREAT PYRAMID 
SYM8OLISATION. 

But where are the records or symbols of these 
weights and measures of the Great Pyramid ? 

Net in My publicly attractive, shape or easily 
injured locality. Not, as With the French mitre, in 
the form of a thjn bar of platinum and gold, which 
revolutionists, breaking into its “ Palais,* might 
readily steal, make away with, and convert into 
sordid pelf. We havt read in an Irish paper its 
editor’s complaint that some of the light-fingered 
gentry had broken into a blacksmith’s shop, near 
Dublin, and succeeded in carrying off the anvil; 
but whoso wouldsteal the Great Pyramid’s standard 
of length must brace up his loins to carry off that 


Pyramid itself, and efface at the same time certain 
deep-cut and almost everlasting markings m die 
solid rock of its foundation; for the following is 
the nature of the memorialisation of the Pyramid's 
linear standard; and we shall confine ourselves At 
present to that more difficult and more scientific 
part of metrology, the origination and determination 
of units and standards, reserving the arranging them 
in tabular form for common use to another occasion. 

Let, then, the length of any one of the sides of 
the base of the Great Pyramid, as ascertained by 
modern science, though not yet quite so precisely 
as it ought to be known—let it, we say, be divided 
by that most important natural number for man to 
know (but which he did not know at all accurately 
through all early history), viz., the nungter of days 
tend parts of a day in the year; and the result comes 
out. 25 inches and a fraction, if expressed in English 
indies; but if depressed in terms of the earth's size, 
and in reference to the most important line which 
the world possesses.the quantity appears as an even 
ten-millionth of the earth’s semi-axis of rotation-*.*., 
of the distance from the earth’s centre to either pole. 

Now, though the old Egyptians believed' the 
world to be a flat plane and steadily fixed, there can 
be no doubt in 'these, our own, days that such a 
natural quantity should have the highest recom¬ 
mendations for a standard of length to all the 
mankind of the future; but is it accurately and 
intentionally defined in the Great Pyramid ? 

These are important questions, combining, as 
.they are evidently intended to do, the additional 
query as to whether, if the precise quantity was so 
marked origftfaHy, the traces are still recoverable. 

So far as the existing sides of the building are 
concerned, they are now several feet smaller than 
in 1 ancient times, from the stripping away of the 
layers of outside casing stones and backing stones 
by successive Sultans of Cairo. But. that does not 
touch our conclusion t for the length of side we 
have just tested is not derived by measuring the 
walls as now standing, but by referring to sookets 
cut on tlie rock, in which socket-holes the outside 
terminal stones of each comer of the base originally 
stood, and whose relative distance asunder ne 
dilapidation of the building can alter. 

But this is only one instance, and of a cumulative 
kind as to the. numberof units concerned. Is there 
nothing more definite and speaking more cloeely to 
the length of a single example of the unit or standard 
of length? 

There is, and in the peculiarly substantial, yet 
at the same time mysteriously hidderr,.and longmn- 
lcnown and unsuspected, style of tile Great Pyramid. 

That fruiMing , as every one now knows,Is entirely 
solid find unenterable, except at one point, where 
begins a passage so low that a man has to stoop 
doable to enter it, and so narrow that two men can 
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basely pass each other. Down a length of 300 feet 
of that long narrow pipe of squared stone, you come 
to a subterranean apartment called the Sepulchral 
Chamber, though evidently unfinished and never 
used as such; but its analogue, invariably found in 
every other pyramid, was used for tombic purposes, 
and this one, left'open to all men, seems to have 
served as a blind to the real design of the whole; 
for by stopping 200 feet short of that lower room, 
and entering a modem side hole, access may now 
be gained - to an upper, dark, secret, ascending 
passage or pipe which has no known analogue in* 
any other pyramid, and leads, through eternal gloom, 
to what some have termed the scientific, and others 
the sacred part of the interior. 

This upper passage was unknown even to the 
ancient Egyptians after the builders of the Great 
Pyramid wen removed, and was only discovered 
1,000 years ago by the Caliph A 1 Mamoon, and then 
through an accident He thought to find all the 
gold and silver“ of the kings who lived 'before the 
Flood ;* but he met with only bare wails, a long 
inclined gallery, and two chambers—one of them in 
white limestone, and the other, since called the 
King’s Chamber, with an ante-chamber before it, in 
polished red granite, and containing nothing but 
"an empty stone box.” That he despised most 
thoroughly for its poverty and uselessness to him 
—but what it may be to the world we shall 
presently sec. 

Let us enter, then, the first and lower of these 
two chambers* viz., the white one. It is bare and 
empty, yet of exquisite structure, the joints between 
the stones being next to invisible, and thetfc is a 
peculiar niche of large dimensions in»Che eastern 
wall, reaching almost from floor to ceiling; but, 
strange to say, though constructed with admirable 
truthfulness in itself, it is largely out from being in 
the centre of its wall—how jnuch, though, we are 
bound to ask, in this most mathematical of all 
buildings, and wherein everything speaks eloquently 
of number, weight, and measure. We apply a scale 
accordingly, and find it to be just that one length 
of a single ten-millionth of the earth’s semi-axis of 
rotation which we are seeking for, viz., twenty-five 
English inches and a fraction; while the same 
length is repeated again in the breadth of the upper 
part of the niche itself. 

Here, then, we have the linear standard of the 
Pyramid’s design, while its subdivision into twenty- 
five parts or units in also typified by the old floor of 
this room beingfound to stand on the twenty-fifth 
course from the ground upwards of the grand and 
Cyclopean masonry whi£n forms the mass of the 
mountain-like Pyramid, in horizontal strata one 
above the other. 

i. Even this, however, is not all the indication we 
have of the Pyramid’s standard and units of length; 

1 for on ascending die incline of the grand gallery in 


its mysterious grandeur and isolation of darkness, 
and entering the ante-chamber at the upper end 
thereof—where too we also meet with foe first 
examples of foe granite constructions of foe 
Pyramid—behold, this little room is crossed near 
the middle of its height, but nearer to one end than 
the other, by two blocks or beams of polished red 
granite resting one on the other; and on foe 
northern face of one of these stones is a peculiar 
sort of bosB sculptured in relievo. 

A thing no bigger than one’s hand is this bas- 
relief boss ; or so small, that on the one side how 
shall a good man after 4,000 years be enabled both 
to find it in foe dark interior of so vast a building 
as the Great Pyramid, and also to perceive its 
extraordinary importance in the ultimate design 
with and for which the whole structure was reared? 
while on the other side how shall the idle and 
mischievous sons of Belial be prevented from 
smashing and obliterating every trace of so help¬ 
less and passive a little innocent, before its purpose 
for humanity has been served ? Any ordinary mode 
of making the thing conspicuous to catch the good 
man’s eye would, of course, insure its destruction by 
the bad man; and ordinary concealment from the 
latter would prevent foe good man ever beholding 
its proportions and drawing salutary conclusions 
therefrom. How, then, has the problem been per¬ 
formed? for solved it has been most successfully, 
seeing that though the hammers of the destroyers 
have been at work in every passage, in every 
chamber, so that not a single visible sharp edge 
,1ms been anywhere left, whether round doorways, 
steps, or ramps, without being industriously chipped 
away as if with foe very intention of preventing any 
accurate measure of them ever being taken, while 
even ponderous masses have been entirely broken 
up, if from their prominence in the construction it 
was thougb^ or hoped foal serious mischief to the 
intentions of the builders might be done by their 
removal; nay, though walls and floors and’ceilings 
all about beajr testimony to the inveterate and burn¬ 
ing desire of mediaeval and modem destroyers to 
destroy whatever was withp their range to destroy, 
yet this most easily destroyable little, quiet, bo9s on 
the so-called granite “leaf” is still perfect as on 
the day it was cut. 

To those who have, in a teachable spirit, studied 
the plan of foe Great Pyramid, and measured its 
proportions as a whole, both outside and inside, foe 
intersections of its leading scientific lines of con¬ 
struction point with all foq meaning of the finger 
of the ancient architect himself; and -while the 
descendants of the mischievous, hammer in one 
hand and candle in the other, perversely seeking 
what they may ruin, must perforce bow their heads 
in humble posture to, enter foe so-called King’s 
Chamber by the low passage doorways of this ante¬ 
chamber thereto, they apparently do not see what, at 
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one particular moment, they bow their heads under]; 
or that on the northern side of the granite leaf of that 
ante-chamber, whose larger southern portion they 
have almost entirely wrecked, there is a narrow 
segment of the room where a man may just stand 
upright; either they do not see that narrow cleft 
just above their low-bowed heads, or they will not 
believe that there can be anything important in 
such a dark, diminutive space. But the wise man 
and good subject, duly instructed beforehand by 
careful study and mensuration of the building, 
knowing that in that little nook is the intersection 
of those spiritual rather titan real lines, via., the 
vertical, east and west central plane of the whole 
pyramid, and the inclined axis produced of the* 
glorious grand gallery and first ascending passage, 
he rises from his stooping posture at that identical 
• point until he stands upright in the harrow space, 
open below and ventilated above, and then by the 
light of his welj-trimmed lamp he sees himself face 
to face with this unique sculptured item, the boss 
standing out in solitary sharpness and rare symmetry 
from the polished and glassy surface of the red 
granite leaf. 


He knows also that at the further end of the 
room is a grand symbol of a division into five.* 
But what is divided into five, and even into five 
a gai n ?—for the symbol extends through both 
granite and limestone. 

He measures-the outward circumference of the 
boss and finds it 25 inches and a fraction, or the 
cubit df the Pyramid. He measures the height and 
breadth of the raised part of the boss, and finds 
them each 5 inches, or the fifth part of the cubit; 
and he measures the thickness of the said boss at 
its lower rectangular side, and finds it 1 inch, or 
the fifth part of the fifth—tlftt is, the twenty-fifth 
part of the cubit; wherefore, behold the cubit and 
its sub-division into inches; while by a 
device of excentric emplacement of the boss on the 
leaf, similarly with the niche in the eastern wall of 
the Queen’s Chamber, the distance froth the centre 
of the boss to the east end of the granite leaf is 
found to be in straight linear measure as neadyas 
possible 25*025 British inches. 

END or FAST THE SECOND. 


* See " Life and Work Et the Great Pyramid.” By C Find 
Smyth. 1867. 
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H, the glory of the 'blossoms! 
ft Apple-blossoms pink and 
white; 

Snowy in the gloaming sha¬ 
dows, ✓ 

Rosy in the morning light! 

Now the trees, all gnarled and 
hoary, 

Garbed in mosses sombre-hued, 
Crown their age with festal garlands, 
Hailing May with life renewed. 

Ever}'where—in vale, or upland— . 

Laughing at our ficlde skies, 

Bursting forth for lonj^and cotter, 
Apple-blossoms greet our eyes. 


Or toward my window glancing, 

Snowy flakes in handfuls fling. 

And with beck'ning finger bid me ' 

Come and taste the breath of spring. 
Haply as they, loitering, listen 
While! some lark soars high and light, 
Dream they how from out the home-nest 
They, toe, shall ere long take flight. 

Drawn thence by that love, whose castles 
Each of us has helped to build; 
Painting all our airy fabrics 
Rainbow-tinted, pleasure-filled. 

Shall I dim their dreams with bo dings 
Of the hours for all in store. 

When the spring of life has vanished, 
And the clouds creep darkling o’er? 


Birds, as if their beauty wooing, 

' Trill aloud their sweetest song, 
While they gaily hide or hover, 
Swing or flit, the boughs among. 


Bodings of the cares that canker 
Bravest hearts when hope is dead; 
Of despair, the blight lnost deadly 
To the soul when sore bestead. 


Now, too, are the orchards haunted: 

O’er their sward trip merry fays, 
Breast-knots snatching where some brancfclet, 
Overladen, earthward sways. 

Alice, pensive in her pleasure; 

' Annie, with her archer smile, 

Weaving fancies with her flowers, 

Pure as they from smirch or guile; 


Nay; for rather would I borrow 
From the teachings of the May, 

Deeper faith in Him who gives us 
Strength for every coming day ; . 

Rather hope my treasured blossoms, 

Like the blooms that grace (he tree, 

Into golden fruit may ripen 
Sound at heart, and canker-free. 

Louisa Crow. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

t 

B7 HESBA. SVBETTOH. 


CHAPTER THE flFTSENTK. 

■ «TOHUP IN LOVX. 

Awfullt fast the time sped away. It was the 
second week in March I passed in Sark; the 
second wedk in May came upon me as if borne by 
a whirlwind, ft was only a month tp the day so 
long fixed upon for (jpr marriage. My mother 
began td fidget about my going over to London, to 
pay my farewell bachelor visit to Jack Senior, and 
to fit myself out with wedding clothes. Julia’s was 
going on fast to completion. Our trip to Switzer¬ 
land was distinctly planned out. Go I mult to 
London ; order my wedding suit I must. 

But first there could be no harm in running over 
to Sark to see Olivia once more. As soon as I was 
married I would tell Julia all about her. But if 
either arm or anlde went wrong for want of 
attention, 1 should never forgive myself. 

"When shall we have another run together, 
Captain Corey ?" I asked. 

“Any day you like, my boy," he answered; 
"your days of liberty a to growing few and short 
now, eh? I've never had a chance of trying it 
myself, Martin, but they are nervous times, I should 
think. Cruising in doubtfu} channels, eh? with 
uncertain breezes? Ho)r does Julia keep up ?* 

“1 can spare to*moRftw, H 1 replied, ignoring his 
remarks; " oh,, Saturday I shall cross over to 
England, to seejaek Senior.” 

“And bid 'him'sEdieuf" he said,laughing, “or 
give him ah invitation to your own house ? I shall 
he glad to seeyottiaa house of your own. Vour 
father is'too youngfc man for you.” 

“Can you take me to Sark tomorrow?” I 
asked. 

“ To be sure I tan," he answered. 

It was the fast time I could see Olivia before my 
marriage. Afterwards I should see much of her ; 
for Julia would invite her to our house, and be a 
friend to httr. I spent a wretchedly sleepless night; 
and whenever I dozed I saw Olivia before me, 
weeping bitterly, and refusing to be comforted. 

From St. Sampson’s up set sail straight for the 
Havre Gosselin, without a word upon my part; 
and the wind being to our favour, we were not long 
in crossing the channel. To my extreme surprise 
and chagrin Captain Cafey announced his intention 
of landing with me, and leaving the yacht in charge 
of his m$n to await our return. ' 

“The ladder is excessively awkward,” I objected, 
“and some of tjie rungs are loosed You don’t mind 
tutoring the risk of a plunge into the water?" 

-“Not in the least,” he answered cheerily; “for 


the matter of that, I plunge into it every morning 
at L’Ancresse. I want to see Tardif. He is one in 
a thousand, as you say; and one cannot see such a 
man every day of one’s life." 

There was no help for it, and I gave in, hoping 
some good luck awaited me. I led the way up the 
ziz-zag path, and just as we reached the top I saw 
the slight, erect figure of Olivia seated upon the 
brow of a little grassy knoll at a short distance from 
us. Her back was towards us, so she was not 
aware of our vicinity; and I pointed towards her 
with an assumed air of indifference. 

“ I believe that is my patient yonder,” I said ; 

“ I will ju^ run across and speak to her, and then 
follow you to the farm.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “there is a lovely view 
from that spot. 1 recollect it well. I will go with 
you. There will be time enough to see Tardif." 

Did Captain Carey suspect anything ? Or what 
reason could he have for wishing to see Olivia? 
Could it be merely that he wanted to see the view 
from that particular spot? I could not forbid him 
accompanying me, but I wished him at Jericho.' ■ 

What is more stupid than to have an^elderly 
man dogging one's footsteps ? . ' 

1 trusted devoutly that we should see or hear 
Tardif before reaching the knoll; but no such good 
fortune befell me. Olivia did not hear our foot-' 
steps upon the soft turfj though we approached 
her very nearly- The sun shone upon her glossy 
hair, every thread of which seemed to shine back 
again. She was reading aloud, apparently to her¬ 
self, and the sounds of her sweet voice were 
wafted by *he air towards us. Captain Carey’s 
face became very thoughtful 

A few steps nearer brought us in'view of Tardif, 
who had spread his nets an die grass, and was 
examining diem narrowly for rents. Just at this 
moment he was down o el his knees, not far from 
Olivia, gathering ’some broken meshes together, 
but listening to her, with an expression iff huge 
contentment upon his handsome face. A bitter 
pang shot through me. Could it be true by any 
possibility —that lie 1 had heard the last time I 
was in Sark ? 

“Good day, Tardif,” shouted Captain Carey; 
and both Tardif and Olivet started. But both of 
their faces grew -brighter at seeing us, and they 
at once sprang up to give us welcome. Olivia’s 
colour had come back to her cheeks, and a sweeter 
face no man ever looked upon. 

“ I am very glad you are come Once more,” she 
said, putting her hand in mine; “you told me in - 
your last letter you were going to England, and . 
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might not come over to Sark before next autumn. 
How glad 1 am to see you again !" 

I glanced from the comer of my eye at Captain 
Carey, He looked very grave, but his eyes could 
not rest upon Olivia without admiring her, as she 
stood before us, bight-faced, slender, erect, with 
the folds of her coarse dress falling about her as 
gracefully as if they were of the richest material. 

“ This is my friend, Captain Carey, Miss Olivia," 
I said, “ in whose yacht 1 have come to visit you," 
“1 am very glad to see any friend of Dr. Martin’s,” 


“ I do not like it, doctor," said Tardif; “ there’s 
no hope in it Yet to deep out yonder at last, on 
the great plain under the sea, would be no bad 
thing" 

“ You must sing it fo^ Tardif,” added Olivia, with 
a pretty imperiousness, “ and then he will like it* 

My throat felt dry, and my tongue parched. • I 
could not utter a word in reply. 

“ This would be | the very place for such a song," 
said Captain Carey. “Come, Martin, let ua 
have it" 



she answered, as she held out her hand to him 
with a smile; “my doctor and I are great friends, 
Captain Carey.” 

“So I suppose,” he said significantly — or at 
least his tone and look seemed fraught whh sig¬ 
nificance to me. 

“ We were talking of you only a few. minutes 
ago, Dr. Martin,” she continued ; 11 1 was telling 
Tardif how you sang the “Three Fishers" to me 
the last time you were here, and how it rings in 
my ears still, especially when he is away fishing. 
1 repeated the three last lines to him : 

" Far ma wuct work, cad warns suit map; 

And the sooner it'i over, the sooner u sleep. 

' So good-bye to the bar, with its moaning.” 


1 “ No j I can sing nothing to-day,” I answered 

harshly. 

j The very sight of her made me feel miserable 
beyond words; the sound t of her voice maddened 
! me. I felt as if I was angry with her almost to 
j hatred for her grace and sweetness j yet I could 
j have knelt down at her feet, and been happy only 
to lay my hand on a fold df her dress. No feel* 
j ing had ever stined me so before, and it made me 
■ irritable. Olivia’s clear grey eyes looked at me 
! wonderingly. 

“ Is there anything the matter with you, Dr. 
Martin ?” she inquired. 

“ No,” I replied, turning away from her abruptly. 
Every one of them felt my rudeness; and there 
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was a dead silence among us for half a minute, 
which seemed an age to me. Then I heard 
Captain Carey speaking in his suaveat tones. 

“ Are you quite well again?” he asked. 

Yes, quite well, I think,” she said, in a very 
subdued voice. 4t 1 cannot Walk far 1 yet, and my 
arm is still weak; but I think 1 am quite well I 
have given Dr. Martin sl great deal of trouble.” 

She spoke in thelow, quiet tones of a child who 
has been chidden unreasonably. 1 .was asking 
myself what Captain Carey meant by not leaving 
me alone with my patient. When a medical man 
makes a call, the intrusion of any unprofessional, 
indifferent person is unpardonable. If it had been 
Suzanne, Tardif, or mother Renouf who was 
keeping so close beside us, I could have made no 
reasonable objection. But Captain Carey! «, 

“ Tardif,” I said; “ Captain Carey came ashore 
on purpose to visit you and your farm.” 

I knew he pros excessively proud of his farm, 
which consisted of about four or five |cres. He 
caught at the words with alacrity, and led the way 
towards his house with tremendous strides. There 
was no means of evading a tour of inspection,' 
though. Captain Carey appeared to follow him 
reluctantly. Olivia aiuj I were left alone, but she 
was moving after them slowly, wljen I' ran to her, 
and offered her my arm, on the plea that her ankle 
was still too weak.to bear her weight unsupported. 

Olivia J” I exclaimed, after we had gone a few 
yards, bringing tier and vny&tOt to a sudden halt. 
Then 1 was stn&k dumb. l^Jhad nothing special 
to say to her.-,; Howwasit Ihad called her so 
familiarly Olivia ft -'. 

“ Well, Dr.' said, looking into my 

face again ufftb eager, inquiring eyes, as if she was 
wishful to unfe»t»nd my varying moods. 

“ What a kjVel/fcfcwethis is 1" 1 ejaculated. 

More-lovely than any words 1 ever heard could 
describe, ft was a perfect day, aad a perfect view. 
The sea was like an opal. changing every minute 
with the passing shadows of snow.white clouds, 
which floated lazily across the bright blue of the 
sky. The cliffs, Sark Cliffs, which have not their 
equal in the world, stretched below us, with every 
hue of gold and bronze, and hoary white, and 
soft grey; and here and there a black rock, with 
livid shades of purple, and a bloom upon it like a 
raven’s wing. Rocky islets, never trodden by 
human foot, over which the foam poured cease¬ 
lessly, were dotted all about the changeful surface 
of the water. - And just beneath die level pf my 
‘ eyes was Olivia’s face—the loveliest thing there, 
though there was so much beauty lying around us. 

“ Yes, it is a lovely place,” she assented, a mis- 
jt^ievous smile playing abqut her lips. 

u Olivia," I said, talcing my, courage by both 
ltffcds*“it is only a month tin my wedding-day.” 

Was I deceiving toytelf, or did -she really grow 


paler ? It was but for a moment if it were so. But 
how cold the air felt aU in an instant I The shock 
was like that of a first plunge into chilly waters, and 
I was shivering through every* fibre. 

“I hope you will be happy,” said Olivia, “very 
happy. It is a great risk to run. Marriage will 
make you either very happy or very wretched.” 

“ Not at aU,” I answered, trying to speak gaily; 
“ I do not look forward to any vast amount of 
rapture. . Julia and I will get along very well 
together, I have no doubt, for we have known one 
another all our lives. I do not expect to be any 
happier than other men ; and the married people 
I have known have not exactly dwelt in Paradise. 
Perhaps your experience has been different?” 

“ Oh,‘no!” she said, her hand trembling on my 
arm, and^her face very downcast; “but I should 
have liked you to be very, very happy.” 

So softly spoken, with such a low, faltering 
voice! I could not trust myself to speak again. 
A stem sense of duty towards Juiia kept me 
silent; and we moved on, though very slowly and 
lingeringly. 

“You. love her-very much ?” said the quiet voice 
at my side, not much louder than the voice of 
conscience, which was speaking imperiously then.* - 

“ I esteem "her more highly than any other 
woman, except my mother,” I said. “I believe 
she would die sooner thkn do anything she con¬ 
sidered wrong. I do not deserve her, and she 
loves me, I am aure, very truly and faithfully.” 

“ Do you think sh£ will like me ? ” asked Olivia 
ai&xiously. 

“ No; she must.love you,” I said, with warmth; 
“ and 1, too, can he a more useful friend to you 
after my marrifcge than I am now. Perhaps then 
you will feci free to place perfect confidence 
in us.” 

She smued faintly, without speaking—a smile 
wMcfrftaid plainly she could keep her own secret 
closely. It provoked me to do a thing I had had 
no intention of doing, and which I regretted very 
much afterward. I opened my pocket-book, and 
drew out the litde slip paper containing the 
advertisement." 

“ Read that,” I said. 

But I do not think she saw more than the first 
lipe, for her face went deadly white, and her eyes 
turned upon me with a wild, beseeching look—as 
Tardif described it, the look of a creature hunted 
and terrified. I thought she would have fallen, 
and 1 put my arm round her. She fastened both 
her hands about mine, and her lips moved, though 
I could not catch a word 9he was saying. 

“Olivia!” I cried, “Olivia! do you suppose I 
could do anything to hurt you? Do not be so 
frightened! Why, I am your friend truly. I wish 
to heaven I had not shown you the thing. Have 
mote faith in me, and more courage,” 
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“ But they will find me, and force me away from J 
here,” she muttered. 

“ No,” I said j “ that advertisement was printed in 
the Times directly after your flight last October. 
They have not found you out yet; and foe longer 
you are hidden, Ihe less likely they are to find you. 
Good heavens! what a fool I was to Bhow it to you!” 

“ Never mind,” she answered, recovering herself 
a little, but still clinging to my arm; “ I was only 
frightened for the time. You would not gjve me 
up to them if you know all." 

“ Give you up to them !" I repeated bitterly. 
“Am I a Judas?" 

But she could not talk to me any more. She 
was trembling like an aspen leaf, and -her breath 
came sobbingly. Ail 1 could do was to take her 
home, blaming myself for my cursed folly. 

Captain Carey and Tardif met us at foe farmyard 
gate, but Olivia could not speak to them; and we 
passed them in silence, challenged by their in¬ 
quisitive looks. She could only bid me good-bye in 
a tremulous voice; and I watched her go on into' 
her uwn little room, and close the door. That was 
the last I should see of her before my marriage. 

Tardif walked with us to the top of the cliff, and 
made me a formal, congratulatory speech before 
quitting us. When he was gone, Captain Carey 
stood still until he was quite out of hearing, and 
then stretched out his hand towards the thatched 
roof, yellow with stonecrop and lichens. 

“This is a swious business, Martin," he said, 
looking sternly at me; “ you are in love with that 
girl.” 

“ 1 love her with all my hea^t and soul!” I cried. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH.* 

IN A “FIX.” 

Yes, I loved Olivia with all my heart and souL 
I had not known it myself till that moment; and 
now I acknowledged it boldly, almost defiantly, 
with a strange mingling of delight and pain in the 
confession. 

Yet the words startled me as I uttered them. 
They had involved in the^| so many unpleasant 
consequences, so much chagrin and bitterness as 
their practical result, that I stood aghast—even 
while tiny pulses throbbed, and my heart beat high, 
with foe novel rapture of loving any woman as I 
loved Olivia. If I followed out my avowal to its jnst 
issue, I should be a traitor to Julia; and all my life 
up to the present moment would be lost to me. I 
had scarcely spoken it before I dropped my head 
on my hands with a groan. 

“Come, come, my poor fellow!” said Captain 
Carey, who could never see a dog with his tail 
between his legs without whistling to him and 
patting him, “ we must see what can be done,” 

It was neither a time nor a place for foe in¬ 
dulgence of emotion of any kind. It was im¬ 


possible for me to remain on the cliffs, bemoaning 
my unhappy fate. I strode on doggedly down the 
path, kicking the loose stones into foe water as 
they came in my way. Captain Carey followed,. 
whistling softly to himself, and of all the tunes in. 
foe world, he chose foe one to foe “ Three Fishers,? 
which I had sung to Olivia. He continued doing 
so after we were aboard foe yacht, and 1 saw the 
boatmen exchange apprehensive glances. 

“ We shall have wind enough, without whistling 
for it, before we reach Guernsey," said one of 
foam, after a while ; and Captain Carey relapsed 
into silence. We scarcely spoke again, except 
about the shifting of the sails, in our passage 
•across. A pretty stiff breeze was blowing, and we 
found plenty of occupation. 

■ “ I cannot leave you like this, Martin, my boy,” 
said Captain Carey, when we went ashore at St. 
Sampson’s ; and he put his arm through mine. 

“ You will keep my secret ? ” 1 said-jrmy voice a 
l;ey or two lojrer than usual. 

“Martin." answered the good-hearted, clear¬ 
sighted did bachelor, “ you must not do Julia 
foe wrong of keeping this a secret from her.” 

“ 1 must,” 1 urged. “ Olivia knows nothing of 
it; nobody guesses it but you. 1 must conquer it 
Things have gone too far with poor Julia for me to 
back out of our marriage now. You know that as 
well as I da Think of it, Captain Carey! ” 

“But shall you conquer it?* asked Captain 
Carey seriously. 

I could not answer yes frankly and freely. It 
’ seemed a sheer impossibility ’for foe to root out 
this new love, which 1 found 1 in my heart below all 
the old loves* and friendships of my whole life, 
i Mad as I was with myself at the thought of my 
folly, the folly was so sweet to me font I would as 
soon have* parted with life itself. , Nothing in foe 
least resembling this feeling had been a matter of 
experience with me before. I had read of it in 
poetry and novels, and laughed a little at it; but 
now it had come upon me like a strong man 
armed. 1 quailed and flinched before the painful 
conflict necessary to'cast out the precious guest. 

“Martin,” urged Captain Carey, “come up to 
Johanna, and tell her all about it." 

Johanna Carey was one of the powers in the 
island Everybody knew her ; and everybody 
went to her for comfort or counsel. She was, of 
course, related to us all'? and knew the exact 
degree of relationship amongst us, having the 
genealogy of each family at her fingers’ ends. But 
besides these family histories, which were common 
property, foe was also entrusted with- the, inmost 
secrets of every household—those secrets which 
were foe most carefully and jealously guarded. I 
had always been a favourite with her, and nothing 
could be more natural than this proposal, that I 
should go and tell her of my dilemma. 
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Johanna was standing at one of the windows, in 
a Quakerish dress of some grey stuff, and with a 
plain white cap over her white hair. She came 
down to the door as soon as she saw me, and 
received me with a motherly kiss, which I returned 
with more than usual warmth, as one does in any 
new kind of trouble. I think' she was instantly 
aware that something was amiss with me. 

4 Is dinner ready, Johanna?” asked her brother; 

“we are as hungry as hunters” 

That was not true as far as I was concerned. 
For the first time within my recollection my 
appetite quite failed me, and 1 merely played 
with my knife and fork. 

Captain Carey regarded me pitifully, and said, 

“ Come, come, Martin, my boy! ” several times. 

Johanna made no remark; but her quiet, search¬ 
ing eyes looked me through and through, till I 
almost longed for the time when she would begin j 
to question apd cross-question me.' After she was 
gone Captain Carey gave me two or three glasses 
of bis choicest wine, to cheer me up, as he said; 
but we were not long before we followed his sister. 

“ Johanna,” said Captain Carey, “ we have some¬ 
thing to tell you.” 

“ Come and sit here by me,” she said, making 
room for me beside her on her sofa; for long ex¬ 
perience had taught her how much more difficult it 
is to make a confession face to face with one’s 
confessor, under the fire of his eyes, as it were v 
than when one is partially concealed from him. 

“ Well ? ” she said, in her calm, inviting voice. 

“ Johanna,” I replied, “ I am in a terrible fix I,” 

“ Awful 1 " cried Captain Carey sympathetically; 
but a glance from his sister put him RJ silence. 

"What is it, my dear Martin?” asked her in¬ 
viting voice again. 

“ 1 will tell you frankly,” I said, feeling I must 
have it out at once, like an aching tooth, “t love, 
with all my heart and soul, that ( girl in Sark; the 
one who hap been my patient there." 

“ Martin! ” she cried, in a tone full of surprise 
and agitation, “ Martin 1 ” 

“ Yes; I know all you would urge. My honour; 
my affection for Julia; the claims she has upon 
me, the strongest claims possible; how good and 
worthy she is; what an impossibility it is even to 
look back now. I know it all, and feel how 
miserably binding it is upon me. Yet 1 love 
Olivia; and 1 shall nevertove Julia.” 

“ Martin ! ” she criedi again. 

“ Listen to me, Johanna," I said, for now the ice 
was broken tny frozen wards were flowing as 
rapidly as a runnel of water; “ I used to dream of 
a feeling something like this years ago, but no girl 
I saw could kindle it into areality. I have always 
esteemed Julia, and,when my youth was over, and 
I had never felt any devourihg passion, I began to 
think love was more of a word than a fact, or to 


believe that it had become only a word in these 
cold late times. At any rate, I concluded I was 
past the age for falling in love. There was my 
cousin Julia, certainly dearer to me than any other 
woman, except my mother. I knew all her little 
ways, and they were not annoying to me, or were 
so in a very small degree. Besides, my lather had 
had a grand passion for my mother, and what had 
that come to? There would be no such white 
ashes of a spent fire far Julia to shiver over. That 
was how I argued' the matter out with myself. At 
eight-and-twenty I had never lost a quarter of an 
hour’s sleep, or missed a meal, for the sake of any 
girl. Surely 1 was safe. It was quite fair for me to 
*proposc to Julia, and she would be satisfied with 
the affection I could offer her. Then there was my 
mother j»it was the greatest happiness 1 could give 
her, and her life has not been a happy one, God 
knows. So I proposed to Julia, and she accepted 
me last Christmas.” 

“ And you are to be married next month ?” said 
Johanna, in an exceedingly troubled tone. 

“Yes,” 1 answered, “and now every word Julia 
speaks, and everything she does, grates upon me. 

I love her as much as ever as my cousin, but as my 
wife ! Good heavens I Johanna, I cannot tell you 
how I dread it.”* 

“What can be done?” she exclaimed, looking 
from me to Captain Carey, whose face was as full 
of dismay as her own. But he only shook his head 
despondingly. 

“ Done 1 " I repeated, “ nothing, absolutely 
nothing. It is utterly impossible to draw back. 
Our house is nearly ready for us, and even Julia's 
wedding-dress and veil are bought.” 

“ There is hot a house you enter,” said Johanna 
solemnly, “where they are not pi eparing a wedding- 
present for Julia and you. There has not been a 
marriage !n your district, among ourselves, for nine 
years. It is as public as a royal marriage.” 

“ k must go on,” I answered, with the calmness 
of despair. “ I am the most good-for-nothing 
scoundrel in Guernsey to fall in love with my 
patient. You need not |ell me so, Johanna. And 
yet, if I 1 could think that Olivia loved me, 1 would 
not change with the happiest man alive.” 

“ What is her name?” asked Johanna. 

“ One of the Olliviers," answered Captain Carey; 
“ but what Olliviers she belongs to, I don’t know. 
She is one of the prettiest creatures I ever saw." 

“ An Ollivier ! ” exclaimed Johann A, in her se¬ 
verest accents. “ Martin, what are you thinking of? ’’ 

“ Her Christian name is Olivia,” I said hastily; 
“she does not belong to the Olliviers at all. It 
was TardiPs mistake, and very natural. She was 
bom in Australia, 1 believe.” 

“Of a good family, I hope?” asked Johanna. 
" There are some persons it would be a disgrace to 
you to love. ' What is her' other name ? ” 
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“ I don't know,” I answered reluctantly, but 
distinctly. 

Johanna turned her face full upon me now—a 
face more agitated thap I had ever seen it There 
was no use in trying to keep back any part of my 
serious delinquency, so 1 resolved m make a dean 
breast of it 

“ I know very little about her,” I saM—" that is, 
about her history ; as for herself, she is the 
sweetest, dearest, loveliest girl in the whole world 
to me. If I were free, and she loved me, I should 
not know what else to wish for. All 1 know is that 
she has run away from her people; why, I have no 
more idea than you have, or who they are, or where 
they live; and she has been living in TardiTs* 
cottage since last October. It is an infatuation, do 
you say ? So it is, I dare say. It is an infatuation; 
and I don’t know that I shall ever shake it off." 

“What is she like?” asked Johanna. “Is,she 
very merry and bright ? ” 

“ I never saw her laugh,” I said. , 

“ Very melancholy and sad, then?" 

“ I never saw her weep,” I said. 

“ What is it then, Martin ?" she asked earnestly. 

“ I cannot tell what it is," I answered. “ Every¬ 
thing she does and says has a charm for me .thht 
I could never describe. With her for my wife 1 
should be more happy than I ever was ; with any 
one else I shall be wretched. That is all 1 know.” 

I had left my seat by Johanna, and was pacing 
to and fro in the room, too restless and miserable 
to keep still. The low moan of the sea sighed all 
about the house. I could have cast myself on the | 
door had I been alone, and wept and sobbed like a 
woman. I could see no loophole of escape from 
the mesh of circumstances which caught me m 
their net. 

A long, dreary, colourless, wretched life stretched 
before me, with Julia my inseparable companion, 
and Olivia altogether lost to me. Captain Carey 
and Johanna, neither of whom had tasted, the 
sweets and bitters of marriage, looked sorrowfully 
at me and shook their heads. 

“ You must tell Julia,” said Johanna, after a long 
pause. 

“ Tell Julia 1 “ I echoed. “ I would not tell Jher 
fer worlds I" 

“ Vou must tell her,” she repeated; “ it is your 
clear duty. I know it will be most painful to you 
both, but you have no right to many her with this 
secret on your mind.” , . 

“ I should be true to Jier,” I interrupted some¬ 
what angrily. 

“ What do you call being true, Martin Dobtee ?" 
she asked, more calmly than she had spoken 
before. “ Is it being true to a woman to let her 
believe you choose and love her above all other 
women, when that is absolutely false? No; you 
are too honourable for that. I tell you it is year 


plain duty to let Julia know this, and know it at 
onpe.” 

“ It will break her heart,” I said, with a sharp 
twinge of conscience and a cowardly shrinking 
from the unpleasant duty urged upon me. . 

“It will not break Julia’s heart,” said Johanna 
very sadly; “ it may break your mother’s.” 

I reeled as if a sharp blow had struck me. I 
had been thinking far less of my mother than of 
Julia; but I saw, as with a flash of lightning, what 
a complete up-rooting of all her old habits and 
long-cherished hopes this would prove to my 
mother, whose heart was so set upon this marriage. 
Would Julia marry me if she once heard of my un¬ 
fortunate love fer Olivia ? And if not, what would 
become of our home ? My mother would have to 
give up one of us, for it was not to be supposed that 
Julia would consent to live under the same roof 
with me, now the happy tie'-«f cousinship was 
broken, and none dearer to be formed. 

Which cquld my mother part with best? Julia 
was almost as much her daughter as I was her son; 
yet me she pined after, if ever I was absent long. 
No; I could not resolve to run the risk of breaking 
that gentle, faithful heart, which loved me so fully. 
I went back td Johanna, and took her hand in both 
of mine. 

“ Keep my secret,” I said earnestly, “ you two. 
I will make Julia and my mother happy. Do not 
mistrust me. This infatuation overpowered me 
unawares*. I will conquer it; at the worst I can 
conceal it. I promise you Julia shall never regret 
being my wife.” 

^Martin,* answered Johanna determinedly, “if 
you do not tell Julia 1 must tell her myself. You 
say you love this other girl with all your heart and 
soul” 

“ Yes, and that is true,” I said. 

“ Then Julia must know before she marries you.” 

Nothing could move Johanna from that position, 
and in my heart I recognised its righteousness. 
She argued with me that it was Julia’s due to hear 
it from myself. 1 knew afterwards that she believed 
the sight of her distress and firm love for myself 
would dissipate,, the infatuation of my love for 
Olivia. But she did not read Julia’s character as 
well as my mother did. 

Before she let me leave her I had promised to 
have my confession and subsequent explanation 
with Julia all over the following day; and to make 
this the more inevitable, she told me she should 
drive into St Peter-port the next afternoon about 
five o’clock, when she should expect to find this 
troublesome matter settled, either by a renewal of 
my affection for my betrothed, or the suspension 
of the betrothal. In the latter case she promised 
to catTy Julia home with her untiL the first bit¬ 
terness was over. 

in or CHAPTtx the stxtnXTK. 
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MY D&BUT ON A CUBAN STAGE. 


HAVE been already connected with 
' the Teatro Real de Cuba in various 
pipK capacities t as scenic artist whenever new 
iflV decorations were required; as dramatic 
l Hd? tTra * lator when an English play' was 
wanted for ■ adaptation to the Spanish 
B il Bfflj} stage. Foremost, in my latter achieve- 
xnSnts was “Box and Cox”->-a farce en- 
y tyW tirely fresh to a Cuban audience, and a 
tell great success when interpreted for them 
) into choice Castilian. My colour-box has 
also been in demand on special occa-t 
sions, when the leading performers were particular 
respecting the correct pencilling of their eyebrows, 
the effective corking of their cheeks, and other attri¬ 
butes of a performers “ make-up.” 

Application to me is now made by Sefior Don 
Baltazar Telon y EscotiOon, impresario and first 
low comedian of the Teatro Real de Cuba, who 
induces me to take an important rdld in a new'farce 
which the manager contemplates presenting to.fhe 
Cuban public, on the occcasion of hu anrhial 
benefit. 

The farce is from the pen of a popular Cuban 
author,'and is called “Fops of the Period 1 ’ (Los 
Mocitos del Did). The subject of the play is of 
local interest, with a moral exposing in farcical 
colours the foibles of the Cuban potty, or dandy, 
whose taste for pleasure and idleness is, only 
exceeded by his aversion for manual labour and 
for early matrimony. The characters are represented 
by: Teresita, a beautiful young "Creole ; Dona 
Lola, her aunt; Juana, a mulatto slave; Ramon, a 
medio, in love with Teresita; Don Gabriel, a 
fruiterer; Mister Charles, a Yankee engineer from 
a sugar plantation. To lend &,realistic tone to the 
last - mentioned personage, the’manager has 
“secured the services of a live Yankee from the 
United Slams”—at least, such is his announcement; 
but in reality the gentleman who has offered to fill 
the part is an Englishman and the present writer. 

“Posters,” bearing my Anglo-Saxon name— 
which in a Cuban ear has an imposing sound—are 
affixed to the comers of every street, and bills of 
the play are distributed gratis throughout the town. 
In accordance with custom the beneficee has 
addressed envelope* enclosing a programme of the 
entertainments, together with a photograph of him¬ 
self and a luneta or reserved-Seat ticket,, to all the 
known frequenters of the theatre, those who 
appreciate the compliment implied by the talented 
comedian will assuredly tend their patronage on 
his benefit night, and perhaps forward twice or 
thrice the value of the ticket of admission. The 
manager is confident of a “bumper," and bids me 
do my best 


To acquit myself with credit is not so easyas 
Don Baltazar supposes. First it is necessary to 
eschew my irreproachable Spanish, and to assume 
that language as it is spoken by an American of the 
lower orders, residing in Cuba. During my visits 
to sugar plantations, I have sometimes made the 
acquaintance of certain engineers from Philadelphia 
who, while (he cane harvest lasts, are employed to 
work the machinery nsed in sugar-making., With 
these gentlemen before me for models, I study my 
part in private. Contrary to the system adopted by 
my brother-players, I carefully commit the whole 
of my part to memory, noting the grammatical 
errors, which are numerous, and the fragments of 
English which occasionally appear. I am punctual 
in my attendance at the rehearsals, which is more 
than some of my fellow-comedians ‘can say. 
When an actor of the Teatro Real de Cuba is 
absent from rehearsal, a super or a scene-shifter is 
called to read over his parf until he arrives. 

I have considerable difficulty in following the 
promoter, whose duty it is to dictate to the per¬ 
former the words which the'lattcr afterwards repeats. 
Seated in a stage trap before the leader of the 
orchestra, he is conveniently within hearing of the 
actors, who upon .the evening of representation 
never desert him if they can possibly help it. But 
I, who have studied my part after the manner of 
English actors, could easily dispense with the 
CubaA prompter’s services. His prompting is 
perplexing and fills me with prospective terrors of 
a “break-down." Often while I am in the middle 
'of a. speech, my officiou^friend at the footlights 
has already whispered remainder, besides 
utteri*g *the words which' belong to the next 
speaker.' If I pause for purposes of “ by-play," 
the gentleman in the trap is convinced that 
1 have forgotten my role, and insists upon repeat¬ 
ing the missing line, though I expostulate in a 
low,voice, and beg him by all the saints in the 
calendar to hold his peace. 

A copy of the new farce is dispatched previous to 
its representation to the Spanish Censor, who, after 
a careful perusal, returns it with the following foot¬ 
note :— 

“ Having examined this comedy, 1 find in it 
nothing which should prevent its representation 
from being authorised.—Signed: The Censor 
of Theatres—Antonio ode los Sandos y Ribal- 
dos" 

In spite of this formal declaration, one passage 
in tiie farce is found to bear a condemnatory red 
mark. The objectionable phrase belongs to Mister 
Charles, the Yankee engineer, who in the course of 
the play’s action is made to observe, “These poor 
Spanish brutes want civilising badly! * 
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Don Baltazar is puzzled, and consults bis company 
upon the propriety—not to say safety—of using 
the questionable words. All agree that the point 
is a telling one and would- gratify ad audience com¬ 
posed principally of Cubans, who have no affection 
for Spaniards; and they are of option that as no 
written exception to the play fctSf as is usual in 
such cases, been made by the Censor, the text may 
safely be followed. 

From the broad balcony of my private dwelling 
1 watch with eager interest, the Spanish orangdjpnd 
red banner, which on a certain day waves over 
the Teatro Real de Cuba, in token of an evening’s 
performance. If the weather prove unfavourable; 
this fluttering emblem of line weather will fall lik# 
a barometerthe doors of the.theatre, will close, 
and a notice postponing the .entertainments for 
another evening will be affixed aver the entrance. 
Such an event is, however, not in store f and at 
seven o’clock precisely the hugedoors of the Teatro 
Real de Cuba are thrown open v 

The performances begin wit&a stirring drama in 
a prologue and three acts, entitled Flor de un 
Dia. The tone of this very favourite piece would 
without doubt be questioned by-a Lord Chamberlain, 
bpj. as it contains no political-offence it meets with 
the unqualified approval of his Excellency the 
Spanish Censor. * 

Before the curtain rises the manager peeps 
through a small glazed hole in the centre of the 
act-drop and surveys the audience. The house is 
full, de Me en bote •, as the newspapers afterwards 
express it His Excellency the Governor, attended 
by his staff of officers,- occupies the big stage | 
box on the left of the proscenium, and there is a 
goodly sprinkling of Spaniards in every paft of the 
theatre. 

Most foreign plays ?re divided into'-^cenes,” 
and the farce of Los Mocitos del Dia contains 
no less than twentyrfour escenas. My “call” is 
for scene nine, so after the second jict of-the 
drama 1 go to my dressing-room and arrange 
my “ rr^e-up” for the Cubanised. Yankee. Agreed 
ably to the Cuban notion of American costume, I 
don a suit of dark - coloured winter dothing, 
together with a red flannel shirt, heavy faob-nailfed 
boots, and an engineer's broad-peaked cap. Simi¬ 
larly, I apply cosmetic to my hair, which t comb 
flat and lank, I rouge my cheeks' and nose plenti¬ 
fully with crimson colour, attach a thick- toft of 
hair beneath my chin, and with the aid-of burnt 
cork give to my naturajly round face a lantern- 
jawed, cadaverous appearance. 

When the curtain has fallen upon the fhree-act 
drama, my dressing-room is besieged by a host of 
Cuban friends, who have come to wish me success 
and to inspect my make-up behind the scenes; All 
congratulate me on my effective disguise, and pro¬ 
mise to assist towards giving me a warm reception. 


But now the big bell summoning aH stragglers to 
their places is heard, the audience resume their 
seats, and the curtain rises for Los Moeiles del 
Dia* ■- 

The .scene of the farce is laid in the interior of 
a DentorillOf'or fruiterer’s shop, in Cuba, with tool 
bananas, (plantains, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts,' toan- 
goes, Panama hats, and limp hand-baskets distri¬ 
buted about the stage. Juana, the mulatto-girl, 
attired in a low-necked, short-sleeved cotton' gown 
and a coloured turban, is discovered smoking an 
enormous cigar, and washing Clothes in a kind of 
flat tub, called in Creole vernacular a bates. She 
soliloquises in the drawling nasal tone peculiar to 
her race, and adopts a Spanish which abounds in 
abbreviated wotds, suppressed s’s, unlisped z’s, and 
s-touftding c’s. After singing the Candelita, a 
favourite Cuban- ditty, Juana discourses upon her 
master “Don Gal&el’s” objections to lo mociio , 
as she calls them, fend describes their rakish habits. 

EnterTeresita’s lover Ramon. 

The moato desires an uninterrupted interview with 
his mistress, and offers to bribe the mulatto with 
Silver medics if she will warn the lovers of the 
“"enemyV’ approach by singing the Candelita out¬ 
side. Juana accepts the bribe, which she places 
.carefully within the folds of her turban after the 
..fashion of her tribe, and vanishes in quest of her 
young mistress. 

Enter Teresita.—“ Vtigame Dios I Ramon ?" 

Ramon.—“ Teresita de mi vida! * (Love-scene.) 

Teresita refers to her father’s dislike to los 
mocitfs % whom Don Gabriel declares to have no 
occupations save those „of gambling and dancing, 
and who go about “ perfumed with eau-de-Cologne 
and violet powder.” Her papa’s notion of a model 
son-in-law is an individual who savours of the 
work-shop. SuCh 'a man Don Gabriel has dis¬ 
covered in the person of Mister Charles (pronounced 
Charleys),the engineer of DonHermeftejildo Sanchez’ 
sugar estate. 

Ramon is disgusted with this information. 

“ What 1 ” he exclaims, 11 you married to a fogo- 
nero—a stoker 1 ■ I will never consent to such a 
union—first because of my deeply-rooted love for 
you, and secondly because of my patriotic feeling 
on the subject- .This is a question of race, Teresita 
mia. ' It, is way between coal and cafif—a fight 
between brandy and bananas. Yes; rosbif versus 
fufti. Mixta- Charleys is a bisteque (beefsteak) and I 
am your tasajito con platanito verde machucado I ” 
(a favourite Creole dish). 

The infatuated fruiterer is, nevertheless, resolved 
to make up a match between his daughter and the 
industrious mechanic, and accordingly brings Mister 
Charleys borne with him. 

Mister Charleys, who has fortified himself with a 
Strong stimulant, is waiting at the wing for his cue, 
in company with the “call-boy” (an old man in 
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Hus instance), who bolds a copy of cues in one hand 
and a lighted candle in the other The call boy 
whispers "Fyera' ’ as a signal for me to disa p p e ar 
from the wing, gives me an encouraging push, and 
the gleotMMss behind foe scenes is suddenly ex¬ 
changed for a Hum of gas, and a theatre full of 

mdsauL 

Fo&owug Dun QaMsl, who leads the my, I am 
greeted wife Afmntd of hearty applause m acknow¬ 
ledgment Of my effective make up, and when 1 
give utterance to foe opening words, in whichrefer 
ence u made tn foe had of the weather, and to foe 
difficulties Mister Charleys has encountered in Jus 
quest after refreshment, the |iouse is convulsed 

Some time, however elapses before 1 can thp-a 
roughly appreciate my smurtMto, and realise the 
fact tint all this applause and laughter xs^lbe to 
my appearance on the stage, 4 candy overcome 
Hie temporary agitation uidufced ty the glare of the 
lamps and the gaze of the hundred* of upturned 
faces before me, but I cannot withstand the be¬ 
haviour of Hie gentleman in the domed trap*»His 
perpetual prompting combined with fats perceptible 
enjoyment of the new piece is, fo say the least of it, 
confusing; and fills me with misgivings *gf % pre¬ 
mature “ hitch." 


It ia during the action of this scene that the 
questionable phrase already referred to should be 
delivered by the Yankee engineer 
The cue being given, I am m the act of repeating 
the lines when the voice of Don Baltasar the 
manages, to whom u apportioned foe rfile of Ramon, 
is heard haplfiring me, from the band, to omit the 
words Conscious of the presence of Jus Ex* 
cellency the Governor, foe manager ts suddenly 
seised with misgivings as to the manner fa which 
fogt expression wdl be received, end will not risk 
1ms Excellency’s duqdeasurc My fellow-comedians, 
who are ail Cabans, urge me to proceed The 
prompter fombs l have forgotten my part, and 
repeats foe text*-so often, indeed, that foe spec 
tators Ja foe folri&rbw of foe stalls at last overhear 
him, and call unanimously for foe correct version 
of foe play / * 

“Those poor $pan-“ I begin The barrel 

trembles visibly 

“ P or Dios,* hupes foe manager, bobbing up from 
foe barrel like anmndecided Jack m foe-box— 4 for 
Heaven's sake, ddg’t compromise me*” 

The audience bgpn to show signs of impatience 
Again foe pretapfer maddens me by giving the 
teat * 


The play proceeds I arqformaUy*int*odaeed tp 
foe ladies, whose hands I^sqbeew awkwardly and 
savagely, while Don Gfond—-whom I addfefs as 
Don Goelaiel—smgs Ui pauses of Mater 
Charleys 

Enter my rival Ramon, disguised af k Catalan 
shopkeeper, m false whiskers, foul A tdft wfote hat 
with a b lack bead Shopkeepers m Cm ore 
usually c om p osed rif nstmes if RatiHOda, and foe 
object of Raman's disguise is to psnuhde Dos 
Gabnel foot be is one AT foot to^tKpfomkmg com 
munity He talks Spanish* frSh the sfptM 
Catalonian nfccenk, introduce* himself as * Dun 
Panels* Deftdou, Cutulan ycumarimufe*ttdlefers 
to tmfipc vpth lushest The imposture ja however, 
shortdmed In a hard sepHjez^of the ham Which I 
give foe sham Catelfo atpuHsog, hfc l artm ta d y 
roars out in a good Creole ucOeat ^ 

The old gsAp w a xn suspects his maiden safer of 
aiding and *btyflng fee dangerous gad 

there is eotKYMSson for hit suttpi&oh { Doha life 
having petfonlfsd herietf ferttt 9 fee, npd get her 1 
young niece, Sfeft is foe •nhject of foe poafdt 
solicitation*. Deluded watt JWS notion, foe elderly | 
spinster facilitates Ramon’s visits to foe house, a^d 
there is a scene in which foe helps to conceal him 
in a huge band used foe storing charcoal One 
of foe chief “situations” m foe farce occurs When 
Don Gabnel, at foe mttfgu&m Of Mister Charleys 
(whom Ramon nicknamed Mister Estomudo, or 
Snoeser, from foe menfolcace of his some to a 
Oneem as expressed in Spanish), fete* leaded pistol 
*t foe barrel and its human nonteam. 


Mysdf {and* to prompter) “Bar—mjot sir, I know 
foy port * Mister Charleys (vory tend to audience) 
“These poor Spwush brutes want civilising 
badly!" 7 

“ Bbavo i Muy btfe ** from foe Cuban party 
Groans and loud whistling from foe Spaniards 
“That was well daid 1* observes a voice 
“ Fuera 1* (Turn bun out) observes another 
“ It wus a good home^forustr coos foe first 
"Ffom e*e hofnbre * ” (Turd out that man) shrieks 
voice number two $ 

“Ffoftai* Thefoeatnefoptesideatiuesangrily 
from h* box and summons foe police i 
The male spectators who occupy tfe gut stalls 
begin to,be as unruly aa foey mfo a bull 
figpc Tne ladies moke from them boxes to the 
lobbies ^ 

The center a sent for bjr foe president The 
teaoafer is-charged to Appear by foe censor, and 
♦non Ra<fon,o/<mPMBHtaiarT-donyEscotiilon, 
his fece pad dates besmeared with charcoal, steps 


into fee jxmilte&i jfefo- 
“Bertel Bten !* from foe aadmnce, whose good 
htea enst com restored by felt new And un 
expected dprereum. 

A mighty confidence is held in foe president’s 
bdx, and the matter of dispute is warmly discussed 
with suitable gesttculatsons The question is, how 
ever, finally decided in favour of foe manager 
Oteer bang new es txbU a b e d , foe psendenth box 
is cleared, foe actors resume their positions on foe 
stage, and foe force, which proves a great success, 
terminates happily. 





"WWa MKT BY FKANCKKCM-." 


IN SIX CBATTERS.-C H A PT E R THE FIRST. 

ng|Sr y story has nothing in it of the supernatural dozen years, 1 see another life thanthis life of Eng- 
or the ; but to me it seems as terrible land, and in that life were strange experiences that 
' and strange as any ghostly tale of northern I shall here relate. I cannot speak of them but in 
i-Um... r fwA-inp back through the vista of some natural language, and shall not invoke that mis- 

Vol. V.— New Smiks. l -% 
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called simplicity that beats our thoughts out to the 
texture of a turnpike-road. All Southern Italy is 
thickly scattered with the fair fragments of Greek 
and Roman edifices. The peasant’s plough turns 
up the pottery and marble ornaments of ancient 
villas, temples, and bpt$ts/ Sometimes die fields 
glitter with' bright-coloured mosaic*, and with glass 
splinters of iridescent: frtte3. The massive founda¬ 
tions of reticulated masflhry loom out mysteriously 
among the h$fctrees rind vines, arid, arched sub¬ 
terranean 'pa&ages lead to -cellars where still the 
broken am^horas rec^ the feasts minutely realised 
in school-learnt odes. 

As a child I was accustomed, in the Sicilies, to 
collect and classify the fragments of coloured marble 
and mosaic that lay thickly scattered among the 
ruins. My collections increased greatly as years 
passed, and to complete them became the chief 
object of many excursions. Once, when at Ischia, my 
parents, in honour of my birthday, engaged some 
workmen to excavate a locality where rumobr 
asserted the existence of tombs. The excavations 
were successful, and many glass lacrimatories were 
found beside burnt bones, while in other cases 
whole skeletons were discovered, still Containing 
the obolus of Charon between their bony .jaws. I 
scraped and cleaned these coins, and at length was 
able to interpret their- inscriptions : the/were com¬ 
mon—of the reign of ABtpninus Pius; but haying 
myself discovered them among the bones, they' 
were very precious in my eyes. Thus I filmed the 
nucleus of a collection; I became an enthusiastic 
numismatist; and this study furnished for a long 
time the most serious occupation-of my life. ■- 1 , 

At length I found-myself in independent circum¬ 
stances at Rome. 1 Was left to my own direction; 
and though my fortune was moderate, I was able, 
with economy, to. gratify my cbU^coUeefing‘taste. 
I avoided the Piazza di Spagna* 1 Med from the 
sight of Murray's Guide, and t nettled $n $e 
neighbourhood pf the Sapieftra—the Roman uhi- 
versity—vfot /ftr fresh the Miqervavpumastery, and 
the Fuuh$-: ; Navont^ I spent' my mornings, in the 
Minerva tmd.^^tza Bbtin’ies, poring over huge 
folios Jn which all know¬ 
ledge cofaa had been amassed 

by sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries. ^' deeded tp compile A small Latisf 
manual of the tesafcs, common Roman coins (4 work 
1 bad myself fdf' gpsi£;ws»t dty; and with this 
project I was IeistmeTypiweedihg, when the circum¬ 
stances that form the basis of my story occurred. 

Tired one evening with.long paring 6ver the 
twelve volumes of Musellus, and the ponderous 
folio Caroli Patini, I returned them to the white- 
robed librarian, and stepped out into the silent 
fountain-dteorated piazza that fronts the Minerva 
monastery. I followed the tortuous streets that 
lead to the Capitol, and soon descended to that 


field of noble monuments, once the Forum, and 
now the cattle-market of modem Rome. Seeking 
solitude and a full enjoyment of the approaching 
sunset, I skirted the Faracse Gardens, and through 
narrow rural lanes, passed behind the lofty ruins 
of the Palatine, to the side of the same ML 
Here I knocked at the door of a vineyard, and 
was directly admitted by the squalid tustode to a 
well-known and carefully walled-hi portion of the 
fields that, now covering the Palace of the Caesars, 
yield .not only a very tolerable wine^ but also a 
richerharvest of bright marbles and brighter mosaics 
such as- strangers love to gather, from the furrows, 
and carry with them as genuine souvenirs of Rome, 
precious fragments are sometimes found here, and 
though- now chiefly devoted to my coin-collecting, 
1 often walked in this vineyard, and amused my¬ 
self with searching amid the glittering soil 
The place seemed deserted on this evening, and 
I strolled along the lanes of vines, now refreshing 
myself from the rich clusters of purple grapes, now 
scanning the furrows, and now looking out over the 
green undulating Campagna, that stretched below 
me to the Alban Hills. Just below lay the Circus 
Maximus, farther on the almost mountainous masses 
of the ruined- Baths of Caracalla, farther still the 
Jong line of the ancient walls; and beyond, tke 
brown aqueducts cut the surface of the Campagna, 
across which stretched, far into the distance, the 
interminable double line of tombs that skirt the 
once-crOwded flagstones of the straight, lonely 
Appian Way. Scarce a sound'broke the'evening 
quiet, for the song of the cicalas had ceased, and 
only a single nightingale sang at intervals from the 
cypresses of the' neighbouring convent, while the 
owls and bats^that haunt the Palaee of the Caesars 
had not as yet awoke v to stir the silence with the 
whirr aiid flapping of their wings. 

1 war ^herefor/.glad to see,, on passing into 
another avenue of vin^s, that the vineyard was not 
so altogether solitary as I .had supposed, for he- 
twrfefwtbe foliage I saw 5 the figures of two persons, 
an . old man and >* yeepg girl, who appeared 
intently . Occupied, as I Ibid beeh, in searching for 
the pmri^uides of the -place..?,. % strolled towards 
the$fc,«qtr«S'2 paapiSjm^^reatly struck by the 
noble beauty <of theghi Her features were of the 
■truly R$nunttand- queenly type, with a dash of the 
statdy ' grace of an Agrippina, and much of the 
curved softness of a Faustina. Before* me was the 
living realisation of the best features of those 
Roman empresses whose effigies I knew so well 
upon their coins. Hair" of a raven black was 
gathered in splendid plaits behind her head, and 
the bright steel stiletto worn by the Roman women 
glittered through its folds. The delicate and clear- 
cut lines of her features were only equalled in their 
perfection by the long black lashes that veiled her 
dreamy eyes, and the dark-pencilled eyebrows that 
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heightened impressively the perfect clearness of her 
pale olive complexion. She looked, to English 
eyes’, about two-and-twenty, so fully developed was 
her form; but, knowing how early grown is the lull 
beauty, of Italian women, I supposed her age to be 
about seventeen. Beside her an old man walked 
feebly, with the aid of a stout stick, and seemed so 
intently occupied in searching the soil as hardly to 
observe my presence: but one glance front the 
eyes of the girl shot upon me as I passed, and 
dreams of passion, deep affection, and absorbing 
magic woke within me from that moment. 

I watched at a little distance from the pair, 
hoping for some opportunity of 1 speaking to them. 
Chance often favours a new-bom love, and the 
fickle goddess was now pleased to be propitious. 1 
saw them reach the edge of a deep recent excava¬ 
tion, where the newly-turned earth afforded a 
prospect of rich fragments. The old man paused 
at the brink, and the girl seemed hesitating whether 
to descend. -I leaped down into the cavity, and 
offered my arm to assist her. She glanced at her 
father, then accepted my aid, and leapt lightly 
down. Her eyes met mine as licr hand touched 
my arm, and I imagined that she returned a little 
the passion of my glance. 1 was soon in conversa¬ 
tion with her father'; he was a dealer in curiosities, 
which he sold chiefly to foreigners; and as this was 
the summer season, when the strangers fly from 
that bugbear they call “the malaria,” his shop was 
seldom open, dhd he and his daughter spent thfeir 
time in buying antiquities from the peasants, and 
seeking for the commoner curiosities themselves. 

The time passed swiftly, and when the sun had 
set I parted from them at the door of the vineyard, 
having first learnt their address and promised that 
1 would soon visit their collection. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

In the oblong of .the Piazza Navona, round the 
rose marble fountains and the granite obelisks that 
embellish the large open space, a busy and vary¬ 
ing market is continually held. In the morning 
the peasants bring the produce of their fields, and 
stalls are heaped with fruits and vegetable^ while 
cooking sheds supply food to the sellers, Grimy 
shops, where cast-off clothes and half-wom articles 
of all descriptions are displayed, form the basement 
of the surrounding houses, and one encj of the 
Piazza is occupied by the stalls of old-iron dealers, 
where scraps of metal of every kind find a sale. 
To these last dealers the peasants bring worn 
cooking utensils, horse-shoes, the discardedbuttohs 
of their sheepskin coats, and also many mi old coin 
picked up among the tombs of the Campagna, or 
in the ruined villas of Albano and Frascati The 
coins are piled together by the ignorant dealers, 
and sometimes very excellent specimens .may he 
obtained from them at a trifling price. The Fiazza 
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Navona was therefore a favourite resort of mine, 
and many an hour was spent by me in turning over 
the miscellaneous stores of the old-iron merchants. 

A few days after my walk on the Palatine, I 
visited the stall which I was chiefly accustomed to 
frequent. It was kept by a dealer more intelligent 
than the rest—one who had some taste and know¬ 
ledge in coin-collecting, and who devoted a con¬ 
siderable section of his long wooden counter to 
the exhibition of a large and very miscdlaneoes 
assortment of coins. These were arranged ac¬ 
cording to his notions of their value, and much of 
old Gozzo’s time was spent in sorting and turning 
over his collection. The common small copper and 
bronze coins were piled together in a heap,,and bore 
for the most part the effigies of Gordianus Pius, 
Nero? Augustus, Tiberius, Constantine, or the Anto- 
nines. Bronze medals, stamped with representations 
of .public buildings, triumphs, or victories, formed 
a more valuable pile, and chiefly attracted me 
through the vivid realisation that they afforded 
of the history of Rome. Another class were of 
silvered copper, and lastly silver coins, mostly of 
the earlier emperors and of the great Roman 
families, were displayed in cardboard boxes, divided 
by partitions and carefully lined with wadding. 
Old Gozeo’s collection never extended- to gold, and 
it was only by chance that any great rarities were 
ever included in it; hut as the rarer coins are 
those that commemorate the least eventful reigns, I 
cared little to obtain them, and was usually well 
satisfied with the novelties of effigy and reverse that 
every market-day added to the old dealer's store. 

After many visits to his stall, and much con¬ 
versation about coins, I had formed a sort of friend¬ 
ship with old Gofio, and sometimes accompanied 
him home when he packed up his wares in the 
afternoon. He lived in a small shop on one side of 
the Piazza, and slept surrounded by piles of rusty 
iron and all kinds of metal fragments and worn-out 
utensils. Among these I sometimes picked out 
mediaeval and ancient Roman antiquities—por¬ 
tions sf weapons, or broken vessels, that had 
been turned up by the peasant’s plough, and sold 
with modem rubbish to the old-iron dealer. His 
rubbish-heaps afforded me a curious study, and I 
drew from them much enlightenment and informa¬ 
tion, for they included the common relics of many 
successive ages, supplying a quaint edition of the- 
history of Roman life. And among the heaped-up 
fragments, and lighted by the slanting rays of the 
setting sun, the worn frame, while locks, and 
threadbare garments of the old man appeared a fit 
completion of the collection, and a proper symbol 
of the modem life of Rome; as if the rust of time, 
having prevailed on all the pomp and circumstance 
of the ancient city, had at length made life itself as 
much worn-out as the inanimate objects that once 
embellished it. But age and poverty supported 
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placidly under the bright sky, and with the easily 
satisfied wants of the Italian temperament, had 
refined the features of the old dealer till they ex¬ 
hibited a pure Roman profile; and long famili¬ 
arity with the relics of. departed greatness had filled 
his mind with a dreamy reverence for the past; so 
that there was a strange delicacy in his appearance 
and his language, which made his conversation 
very attractive to me. And often, in .the evening, 
I would accompany him home, and sometimes send¬ 
ing out for a flask of wine, I would sit with him till 
long after nightfall, and listen to his legends of 
coin-collecting, and his recollections of the com¬ 
munity of the Piazza. But I linger too long with my 
description of old Gozzo and his surroundings. 

Towards his stall I now made my way, past 
heaps of vegetables and ftuits—the smooth green 
water-mejoas piled like cannon-balls upon the pave¬ 
ment, or ranged in crimson slices upon water- 
drenched boards, the salted gourd-seeds spread in 
frays, and other favourite delicacies of the Romans. 
At length I reached the end of the Piazza devoted 
to the old-iron dealers, and approached the stall of 
my friend Gozzo. 

He was not occupied, as I usually found him, in 
rearranging his wares, but was engaged in con¬ 
versation with a customer. The face of the latter 
was familiar to me, for I had sometimes seen him 
in the libraries, or in the piazza, and, I had ob¬ 
served that his pursuits seemed similar to my own. 
1 nodded to Gozzo, who begged me to excuse him 
for a moment, and then occupied myself in turning 
over a heap of coins, while the dealer and his 
customer were settling, with much bargaining,' the 
price of certain others that the latter hiM selected. 
xVt length the bargain seemed* completed; the 
customer paid the price agreed upon, and de¬ 
parted with his purchase. 

“What a Jew that is !" exclaimed Gozzo, wiping 
his forehead after the exertion of his discussion 
with the stranger. 

“ So he appears,” I replied. “ Do you know who 
he is ?” 

“No 1 I can never make him out. He dresses 
like a beggary, andhargains like an old-clothes-mari. 
He is often in the Piazza, and seems, to know more 
of coins than nay of us. But no one knows him 
as a dealer, andsOme say he is as rich as a cardinal. 
We dealers are a gossiping set though, and I fancy 
we know very little about that strange customer.” 

“ I have seen him at the. Minerva,” I remarked ; 
“he reads the Latin works there, and the monks 
appear very deferential to him.” 

“No doubt he is some eccentric antiquary,” 
continued Gozzo j “they are a-strange set, our anti- 
* quaries, and they often disguise themselves to get 
better bargains from us. They think we dealers 
suit our prices to our customers’ appearance ; and 
it is true enough, for a rich man will pay anything 


for a coin he has set his heart on. But I have 
something to tell you, Signor S——. A relation of 
mine has a coin worth a fortune. He will not show 
it to any other dealer, for he always fears to be 
imposed upon. You do not buy rare coins, and as 
an Englishman he will trust you with a sight of it. 
Perhaps, too, you can tell him its true value. It is 
a gold medal of Heliogabalus; a splendid im¬ 
pression, and probably unique." 

“ Many thanks, Gozzo; I shall be delighted to 
see it.” I expected a rare treat should the medal 
be genuine, and I thanked the old dealer for the 
confidence he showed in me. 

“ I think 1 will take the Faustina after all,” said 
a* soft voice behind us. Old Gozzo started and 
turned pale. He picked out the coin alluded to, 
and gave it to the same strange customer we had 
been discussing, and who had returned unobserved 
by either of us. The latter paid for it, and saying 
good-day in his soft voice, turned away, and while old 
Gozzo stood staring after him, finally left the Piazza. 

*■ Per Bacco 1 ” said Gozzo, “ I hope he didn't 
hear me mention the Heliogabalus.” 

The marine stores and antiquities that covered 
the stall were soon locked up in wooden cases be¬ 
neath the counter, and after covering the whole 
with an oil-cloth, and taking under his arm a deal 
box containing the more valuable articles, the old 
dealer led the way across the Piazza. 1 followed 
him to Iris dwelling, and when he had deposited the 
box we proceeded to a street behind-the Pantheon 
—leading from the Piazza Navona to the Minerva. 

1 Here some book-stalls and curiosity shops lined the 
way, and majolica plates, imitation Etruscan vases, 
copper pots thickly coated with verdigris, and 
other true anil false antiquities were displayed 
beside the doors. Priests were examining the old 
vellum-bound volumes at the book-stalls, t one or two 
dilettante foreigners were bargaining for antiquities, 
and a stream of peasants and street-criers were 
passing from the market, or calling their wares in 
strident tones. My friend made his way through 
the crowd, and entered q dark narrow doorway: 
we passed into a small courtyard, and looking up 
at the dark windows of the high surrounding build¬ 
ing, I caught a glimpse of a fair face and form 
bending over some household work at one of the 
upper window’s. 

“Isyourfatherathome,Francesca?”criedmyfriend. 

M Yes, yes, uncle; come up,” answered the girl, 
bending over the window ; and as I saw her face, I 
recognised my fair acquaintance of the Palatine 
vineyard! We entered a small archway at one 
comer of the court, and after ascending a winding 
staircase, were met by Francesca, who, after bend¬ 
ing her beautiful head to be kissed by her uncle, 
turned quickly, without looking at me, and led the 
way into the apartment. 

BKD or CHAZTSB thb bbcoks, 
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GREAT PYRAMID STANDARDS OF JUSTICE AND MEASURE. 




BY PIAZZI SMYTH, ASTRONOMER ROYAI,'FOR SCOTLAND, 
IN FOUR- PARTS.—PART THE THIRD. 


y ERE then we have the sym- ; for this is how the primaeval cubit, arm, ell, or pace 
bolic linear standard of the of the Great Pyramid with its 25 inches clears up 
i Great Pyramid’s desipi {to- the difficulty, 
tally different, be it netnem- Throughout the East, and among Jews, Arabs, 
bercd, from the cubit of pro- and all those peoples who keep up their traditions 
fane Egypt, only 207 inches with success, the cubit is looked on as a square, 
long; executed in the mdst as well as a long, measure. Taking the Pyramid 
admirable, lasting, and har$ cubit then in this manner, and with a Pyramid 


1 that modem science could desire; multiplier, ioo cubits square equal 1 acre of'the 


v d what a standard 1 In its whole length 
’ rf equal to an even ten-millionth of the earth’s 
V semi-axis of rotation, and in its pyramidal divi- 
J sion into 5x5 parts exhibiting a smaller unit* 
' which measures the whole axis of rotation, the 
line on which the blessings of the recurrence of night 
and day to cheer the toils of man depend, by the 
pyramidal number again of 500,000,000. Or, again; 
we may view the whole standard in its bearing on 


Pyramid, which acre is to the British Imperial acre 
as 1 \o 0*999. That is, they are almost exactly equal 
in size; the Pyramid acre having, however, the 
advantage of its side’s length being with absolute 
exactness equal to the 100,000th of the earth’s 
semi-axis tf rotation; while the Pyramid mile, 
equal to 25 acre-sides in length, differs from the 
British mile, indeed, by o‘oi3 of itself, but can be 
described to and appreciated by all the nations 


human history, as coming near the mean lengths of of the world as the 4,000th of the same most ad- 

ihe ells .and cubits of almost all nations, while its mirable earth-reference. 

twenty-fifth part comes equally close to the inch of weight and capacity measure. 

all peoples. A capacity measure in itself might evidently, for 


Particularly near, however, or actually and liter- 1 the gross and common purposes of life, be nothing 
ally within hal£a hair’s breadth, to the British inch , more than a cubing of linear measure ; but as it 
does the Pyramid inch approach; a sort of standard, ' is inevitable in practice to use for the greater part 


too, of twenty-five such inches is already used in the 
ordnance maps of Great Britain$ and the vulgar 
employment of a smaller standard of twelve such 
inches, or the common foot, has both Pyramid and 
carth-commensurable authority; though for larger 


of capacity measuring, vessels which, being curved, 
globular, bottle-shaped, and geometrically quite 
anomalous, are anything but easy to measure in 
straight linear units, such vessels are more com¬ 
monly referred for test to the weight of water they 


and more scientific measures quinary and decimal |. will hold; and for accuracy, at a given temperature 
multiples of the more important cubit seem to be , and atmospheric pressure. 


preferably employed, and are far more powerful and 
satisfactory.. 

By means of the Pyramid cubit, too, a peculiar 
simplification takes place in British square measure, 
or a harmonising is produced between the elements 
of that and long measure, and without any sensible 
alteration of the grand standard of British square 
measure, viz., the statute acre. 


But the moment we speak of weight, we have to 
deal with a totally extraneous branch of creation 
to everything either connected with size or cog¬ 
nisable by linear measure of any kind or degree ; 
while it— i.e., this strange weight quality—is far 
more intimately connected with the well-being of 
man upon earth than anything merely linear, 
squared, or cubed. For what does it signify 


A most invaluable standard is that acre, in terms j whether a lump of rock from the quarry measures 
of which all the title-deeds of every particle of j a few linear inches more or less ? while, if it should 
British land are expressed and recorded; and yet it weigh much more than ordinary stone of the same 
tells nothing to a mechanic with his inch-divided rule size, happy the man who has found it, for it must on 
in his pocket; for it is no even multiple of his inches, that account be something valuable, and may even 
feet, or yards, while its‘sub-divisions int% chains, be gold itself if only heavy enough within a given 
links, etc., are perfect gibberish when set alongside i compassj that is to say, “ if it has sufficient specific 
a table of British long measure: a glaring example ; gravity.” 

of how mediaeval contrivances and modem sub- j Weight measure then, in its inevitable corn- 
divisions have long since hidden the beauties of , bination with capacity , measure, must and cannot 
relation and exactness of commensurability of our j but have reference to specific gravity in order to 
chief standards, derived originally with these j mean anything for the purposes of intellectual 
inestimable characteristics from earliest antiquity; - man. And if any particular arrangement of 
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' standards and units of weight is to be put forward 
as the parallel branch of an earth-commensurable 
system of linear measure adapted for general use 
in the grand future of universal brotherhood, such 
weight system must absolutely have an even com- 
mensurability with the 'specific gravity of this 
planet the earth as a'whole. 

Has then the much-vaunted French metrical 
system any stich reference? Not in the slightest 
degree, for it refers in,weight, not to the specific 
gravity of the whole earth, but to that of a single 
fluid therein. Has, next, the Pyramid system any 
such reference? It possesses it perfectly, and is 
the only system on earth which knowingly and in¬ 
tentionally domains it; and yet its chief standards, 
as the ton weight and the pound, are very close 
to our avoirdupois ton and pound ; while the 
Pyramid capacity coffer, trough, or chaldron is 
the very vessel of which our “ quarter ” for mea¬ 
suring grain is the traditional and actual fourth 
part; and its capacity*pint is almost the same as 
the British pint once was, and continued to be, 
up to the anomalous alteration made by the British 
Parliament in the reign of George the Fourth. 

Now these are no mere guesses or random 
assertions that 1 am making, but are sober truth 
touching things wonderful in their bearing on 
primaeval human history, and in the results they 
must have in the long-since intended future of man 
—a futuie organised and prepared for by far more 
than the genius and power of man. 

Hid these Pyramid truths have been, no doubt, 
through all human histoiy up to the present day; ami 
yet by present day we do not mean to^xclude a few 
years past; for the late John Taylor, of Gower 
Street, London, the firfe old veteran publisher, who 
in his youth probed as far as any one haa.yet gone 
into that literary mystery, the authorship pf the 
Letters of Junius; and in middle life elicited the 
genius, and alleviated so mapy of- the misfortunes 
of the peasant poet, poor John Clare—to him,.John 
Taylor, it was granted in later life to have tha first 
perception of the true meaning of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid’s design ; and he gave it to the world in 1859 
in his welWcnown book, “The Great Pyramid: 
Why was it Built, and Who Built it ?” 

So completely ht the beginning of a new subject 
was this book, that no wonder Sir John Herschel 
rather complained of-it* crudities and confusion ; 
though he confessed also to its containing the first 
information of Some most surprising commensura- 
bilittes between the Great Pyramid and the earth. 
And these latter features, together with the metro¬ 
logical and historical ideas of Mr. Taylor, having 
since then been extensively examined and further 
worked out by W. Petrie, C.E., St. John Vincent 
Day, C.E., Rev. J. T. Goodsir, Rev. Dr. McKay, 
Captain Tracey, R.A., and others, including myself, 
have led to remarkable extension and confirmation | 


of certain of the grandest views in the worthy octa- 
genarian’s hopes and anticipations. 

KING’S CHAMBER. SYMBOLISM. 

The ante-chamber, partly in granite, and partly 
in limestone, which we have already spoken of. 
leads by a low doorway into the so-called King’s 
Chamber of the Great Pyramid, an apartment of 
large size, exquisite proportions, and as to its 
material, of polished red granite throughout both 
walls, ceiling, and floor. 

Not only is it the best built of all the three only 
known chambers of this Pyramid, but it is the 
^ultimate one reached by its peculiar system of 
ascending interior passages, is the highest up in 
the mass of the building, the most radically different 
from any chamber possessed by any of the other 
Egyptian pyramids, and the one towards which 
the whole “great” fabric seems to focus its excel¬ 
lencies. 

Yet is it a mere atom compared to the whole 
| building; so that when we arc told by learned 
•Egyptologists of the hieroglyphic order that Lhjl 
vast entire structure—the Great Pyramid—was 
erected merely to entomb the body of a king in a 
granite sarcophagus, which lies a mere atom at one 
end of that noble apartment, and that apartment a 
mere atom again in the entire monument—the 
insufficiency of their explanation begins to declare 
itself at once; although, If we should come to the 
interpretation of the metaphysics of the Pyramid, 
a symbolical allusion in that chamber and that 
apparent sarcophagus to the death of the body, life 
of the soul, and a future state is recognisable in 
conjunction, and without in any way interfering, 
with our present physical and scientific explanations 
of parts to which the hieroglyphists can say 
nothing. 

If therp were any hieroglyphics there, the Egypto¬ 
logists of -the present day would undoubtedly be 
the men to interpret them; but let it be clearly 
known and understood by all men that neither on 
the so-called sarcophagus, nor the walls of the 
King’s Chamber, nor any of the finished and acces¬ 
sible chambers and passages of the Great Pyramid 
are there any hieroglyphics. Nor can the Egypto¬ 
logists explain why there are not, if the place was, 
as they say, really a veritable king’s tomb, and 
intended for that and nothing else. Nor, again, 
have the same learned men by that peculiar and 
sadly circumscribed learning of theirs ever made a 
single discovery in the Great Pyramid (the name 
of Cheops or Shufu alone excepted, amongst 
Colonel Vyse’s masons’ marks) of anything that 
any one else did not know before, or explanatory 
of one of the reasons, values, and meanings of the 
many striking mechanical forms and facts which we 
do find there. 

On entering the Kino’s Chamber, for instance, the 
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first symbol is, that its admirable walls of polished 
granite are formed on every side in five courses of 
equal height, even to the tenth of an inch; the 
second, that the floor is so raised up within the 
walls as to cut off from immediate observation five 
inches in depth of the lowest course of those walls; 
and then that that floor is on the same horizontal 
plane as the fiftieth course of masonry'which forms 
the whole body of the building from the ground 
upwards. 

To these things, produced only by notable ex¬ 
penditure of labour and means, the Egyptologists 
can say nothing; and then if we come to the sole 
furniture and contents of the room— i.e., to their sj- 
callcd sarcophagus, without any of the hieroglyphics 
which were invariably put on every real and used 
Egyptian sarcophagus of the period, and upon 
kings’ sarcophagi more than any others—we find 
indeed a long (but for a sarcophagus a very high), 
empty, lidless box of granite, carved with remark¬ 
able skill out of one solid block into a regular rect¬ 
angular figure, polished smooth within and without, 
*md having these geometrical characteristics by 
measure, when fractures and a certain small ledge 
cut out are duly filled up, viz.— 

1. The cubic contents of the interior are just 
half those of the exterior. 

2. The cubic contents of the bottom thickness 
or piece are just half those of the sides. 

This in itself is hardly to be called scientific,tyet 
is it important as a first hint that cubic capacity 
was a matter studied in the formation of this “ stone 
box or trough.’’ The same too is proved in the 
formation of the rooms both containing and ap¬ 
proaching the coffer, when we find ,that the lowest 
course of the walls of the King’s Chamber, forming 
a tank of the same height as the coffer, contains. 
fifty times the bulk of the contents of that open 
“box;" while a marked-off portion of the ante¬ 
chamber contains the fortieth part of the chamber 
portion, and the lower stone of the granite leaf con¬ 
tains the fourth part of the box or coffer’s con¬ 
tents. 

Hence the coffer, though loose and movable on 
the floor, is no extraneous, accidental or lately 
imported feature in this chamber of the Great 
Pyramid; and it was indeed looked on by John 
Taylor as the grand standard of weight and capacity 
in the Pyramid metrological system. But how to 
prove that destination of the coffer and ascertain 
its qualities as such ? 

The floor of this roSm standing on fiftieth 
course of construction of the Pyramid, we take a 
standard fifty Pyramid inches long, or the i- 
10,000,000th of the length of the axis of the earth ; 
this length being cubed to symbolise cubic contents, 
or capacity, is multiplied by 570, the mean density or 
specific gravity of thp whole earth in terms of water, 
and the result is 713,500 cubic inches, one-tenth of 


which represents precisely the cubic contents of the 
coffer; and five times the quantity, agreeably with 
the five courses of the walls, represents the contents 
ofThe lowest marked-off course already alluded to, 

Hence the capacity contents of the coffer, or 
71,250 cubic indies, if regarded as a capacity 
measure, are found equal to the old Saxon chaldron; 
and the contents of the lower stone of the granite 
leaf are equal to the “quarter” imperial measure of 
our own day; while if the whole coffer’s contents be 
divided by the peculiarly pyramidal, and King’s 
‘Chamber, number of fifty times fifty, wc obtain a 
small capacity measure of 28'5 cubic Pyramid 
inches, or the old wine .pint of Saxon days. 

Next for wight, the coffer’s contents of water, at 
the temperature of 68 p F., and barometer 30 in., 
being taken as the standard ton weight, such 
amount of water is found to come, as to its weight, 
close to both our avoirdupois ton and the shipping 
ton, for it dies between th^p. And if we divide the 
whole weight of such standard ton by that King’s 
Chamber number again of 50 x 50, there results a 
unit of weight which may be appropriately called a 
Pyramid pound; for it is not only exceedingly close 
to the avoirdupois pound (and necessarily equal to 
the weight of a Pyramid pint of water), but it has this 
final, pyramidal, and cosmic relation to the specific 
gravity of the whole world, viz., that one Pyramid 
pound weight is equal to, or defined by, the weight 
of five cubic Pyramid inches of matter having the 
mean specific gravity of the whole earth. Whence 
there flows for practical men the most charmingly 
easy method of determining weights by linear 
measures in inches, taken in conjunction with the 
specific gravity of the*substance concerned: and 
showing the coffer’s own weight of granite material, 
corrected as it is by the ledge cut out (which had 
otherwise been a difficulty), to be just 3’5 Pyramid 
tons. * 

' t All these arrangements, too, are found in a 
building whose sice, having been already deter¬ 
mined by other considerations, has had its wight 
so adjusted by the' use throughout its almost entirely 
solid construction of stone with very different 
specific gravity to “ ordinary stone,” that the Great 
Pyramid’s whole weight is to the whole weight of 
the earth as 1 to io u ; that is, in the even propor¬ 
tion of 1 to 1,000,000^00,000,00a* And the whole 
of these references, either to the actual weight, or 
merely the mean specific gravity, of the earth as a 
whole, have a meaning and significance in the 
present and prospective state of man’s knowledge, 
but must have entirely failed of being understood 
in the earlier ages of the world. 

BXD OF PAKT THE YH1BD. 


* See “Antiquity of Intellectual Man,” by C. Piazzi Smyth. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HEBBA. STBETTON. 


■ CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

A MIDNIGHT KIDS. 

I TOOK care not to reach home before the hour 
when Julia usually went to bed. She had been out 
in the country all day visiting the south cliffs of our 
island, with some acquaintances. In all probability 
she would be too tired to sit up till my return if f 
wore late. 

1 had calculated aright. It was after.eleven 
o’clock when I entered, and my mother only was 
waiting for me. I wished to avoid any confidential 
chat that evening, and after answering briefly her 
fond inquiries as to what could have kept me out 
so late, 1 took myself off to myown room. 

But it was quite vain to think of sleep that night. 
I had soon worked myself up into that state of 
nervous, restless agitatitm when one cannot remain 
quietly in a room. I attempted to conquer it, but 
I could not 

The moon, which was at the full, was shining out 
of a cloudless field of sky upon-my window. I 
longed for fresh air, and freedom, and motion; for 
a distance between myself and my dear old home 
—that home which I was-about ■ to plunge into 
troubled waters, The peacefulness oppressed me. 

About one o’clock I opened my door as softly as 
possible, and stole silently'down-stairs—but not so 
silently that my mother’s quick-ear did not catch 
the slight jarring of my door. 

The night-bell hung in my room, and occasionally 

I was summoned away at hours like this to visit a 
patient. She called to ffie as I crept down the stairs. 

"Martin, what is the .matter?" she whispered 
over the bannisters. 

“ Nothing, mother; nothing much,” I answered. 

II J shall be heme again in an hour or two. Go to 
bed, and go fo sleep,” 

“Are you going to take Madam?” she asked, 
seeing my whip in my hand. “ Shall I ring up 
Pellet?” 

“ No, no! ” I said; “ I can manage well enough. 
Good night again, my darling old mother." 

Her pale, worn face smiled down upon me very 
tenderly as she kissed her hand to me. 1 stood, 
as if spell-bound, watching her, and she watching 
me, until we both laughed, though somewhat falter- 
ingly. 

u How romantic you are, my boy!” she said, in a 
tremulous voice. 

“ 1 shall not stir till you go back to bed,” I 
answered peremptorily; and as just then wc heard 
my father Calling out fretfully to ask why the door 
was opes, and what was going on in the house, she 
disappeared, and I went on my way to the stables. 


Madam was my favourite marc, first-rate at a 
gallop when she was in good temper, but apt to 
turn vicious now and then. She was in good 
temper to-night, and pricked up her ears and 
whinnied when I unlocked the stable-door. In a 
few minutes we were going Up the Grange Road at 
a moderate pace till we reached the open country, 
and the long, white, dusty roads stretched before 
ps, glimmering in the moonlight. I turned for 
St Martin’s, and Madam, at the first touch of my 
whip on her flanks, started off at a steady gallop. 

It was a cool, quiet night in May. A few of the 
larger fixed stars twinkled palely in the sky, but the 
smaller ones were drowned in the full moonlight. 
The largest of them shone solemnly and brightly in 
a field of golden green just above the spot where 
the sun had set hours before. The trees, standing 
out with a blackness and distinctness never seen 
by day, appeared to watch for me and look after 
me as I rode along, forming an avenue of silent 
but very stately spectators; and to my fancy, for 
my fancy was highly excited that night, the rustling 
of the youftg leaves upon them whispered the name 
of Olivia. The hoof-beats of my mare’s feet upon 
the hard roads echoed the name Olivia, Olivia 1 

By-and-by I turned off the road to get nearer the 
sea, and rode along sandy lanes, with banks of turf 
instead of hedge-rows, which were covered thickly 
with pale primroses, shining with the same hue as 
the.moon aboye them. As 1 passed the scattered 
cottages, here and there a dog yapped a shrill, 
snarling bark, and woke the birds, till they gave a 
sleepy twitter in their new nests. 

Novtf U$td then I came in full sight of the sea, 
glittering in the silvery light. I crossed the head 
of a gorge, and stopped for awhile to gaze down it, 
till my flesh crept. It was not more than a few 
yards in breadth, but it was of unknown depth, and 
the rocks stood above it with'a thick, heavy, black¬ 
ness. The tide was rushing into its narrow channel 
with a thunder which throbbed like a pulse ; yet in 
the intervals of its pulsation I could catch*the thin, 
prattling tinkle of a brook running merrily down 
the gorge ; to plunge headlong into the sea. 

I kept on my way, as near the' sea as I could, 
past the sleeping cottages and hamlets, round 
through ft. Pierre du Bois and Torteval, with the 
gleaming lighthouses out on the Hanways, and by 
Rocquaiae Bay, and Vazon Bay, and through the 
Vale to Captain Carey’s peaceful house,*where, per. 
haps, to-morrow night—nay, this day’s night—Julia 
might be weeping and wailing broken-hearted. 

1 had made*the circuit of oar island —a place so 
dear to me that it seemed scarcely possible to live 
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elsewhere ; yet I should be forced to live elsewhere, myself, and perhaps the better for her. How was 
1 knew that with a dear distinctness. There could 1 to go through my morning’s ? 
be no home for me in Guernsey when my conduct 1 resolved to have it over as soon'as breakfast 
towards Julia should become known. was finished, and my father had gone to mafee his 

But now Sark, which had been behind me all my professional toilet, a lengthy and impnrt-an* duty 
ride, lay full in sight, and the eastern sky behind with him. Yet when breakfast came I was listen- 
it began to quicken with new light. The gulls ing intently for some summons, which would give 
were rousing themselves, and flying out to sea, me an hour’s grace from fulfilling my own deter- 
with their plaintive cries; and the larks were sing- mination. I prolonged my meal, keeping my mother 
ing their first sleepy notes to the coming day. in her place at the table ; for she had never given 

As the sun rose, Sark looked very near, and the up her office of pouring out my tea and coffee. 



- ,.v.v r " 


41 TILL MV FLESH CUKFT." 

sea, a plain of silvery blue, seemed solid and firm 1 finished at last, and .still no urgent message 
enough to affprd me a road across to it. A white had come for me. My mother left us together 
mist lay like a huge snow-drift in hazy, broad alone, as her custom was, for what time I had to 
curves over the Havre Gosselin, with sharp peaks spare—a variable quantity always with me. 
of cliffs piercing through. Now was the dreaded moment. But how was I 

Olivia was sleeping yonder behind that veil of to begin 1 ? Julia was so calm and unsuspecting, 
shining mist; and dear as Guernsey was to me, In what words could I convey my fatal meaning 
she was a hundred-fold dearer. * most gently to her ? My head throbbed, and I 

But my night’s ride had not made my day’s task could not raise my eyes to her face. Yet it must 
any easier for me. No new light had dawned upon be done. 

my difficulty. There was no loop-hole for me to 41 Dear Julia,” I said, in as firm a voids as I could 
escape from die most painful and perplexing strait command. ^ 

I had ever been in. How was I to-break it te “ Yes, Martin." 

Julia? and when? It was quite plain to me that But just then Grace, the housemaid, knocked 

the sooner it was over the better it would be for emphatically at the door, and after a due pause 
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entered with a smiling, significant face, yet with an 
apologetic curtsey. 

“ If you please, Dr. Martin," she said, “ I'm very 
sorry, but Mrs. Lihou’s haby is taken with con¬ 
vulsion fits; and the}' want you to go as fast as 
ever you can, please^ sir.” 

Was I sorry or glad ? I could not telL It was 
a reprieve; but then I knew positively it was 
nothing more than a reprieve. The sentence must 
be executed. Julia came to me, bent her cheek 
towards me, and I kissed it. That was our usual 
salutation when our morning’s interview was 
ended. 

“ 1 am going down to the new house,” she' said. 
“ I lost a good deal of time yesterday, and I must 
make up for it to-day. Shall you be passing by at 
any time, Martin ?” 

“ Ye6—no—I cannot tell exactly,” I stammered. 

“ If you are passing, comc.in for a few minutes,” 
she answered; “ I have a thousand things to speak 
to you about.” r 

“ Shall you come in to lunch ?” 1 asked, . 

“No, 1 shall take something with me,”she re¬ 
plied ; “ it hinders so, coming back here.” 

1 was not overworked tfcat morning. The con¬ 
vulsions of Mrs. Lihou’s baby were not at all 
serious; and, as I, have before stated, the practice 
which my father, and I shared between us was a 
very limited one. My part of it naturally fell among 
our poorer patients,-who did not expect me to 
waste their time, and my own, by. making 
numerous or prolonged visits. So I had plenty of 
time to call upon‘-Julia at the new house; but f 
could not-summon sufficient courage. The morning 
slipped away whilst 1 was loitering about Fort 
George, and chatting carelessly with the officers 
quartered there. 

I went to hutch, pretty sure of finding no one 
but my mother at home. There was no fear of 
losing bur love, if every other friend turned me the 
cold shoulder, as I was morally certain they would, 
with no blame to themselves. But the very depth 
and constancy of her affection made it the more- 
difficult aud the more terrible for me to wound her. 
She had endured so much, poor mother ! and was 
looking so was and pale. If it had not been for 
Johanna’s threat, I should have resolved to say 
nothing about Olivia, and to run my chance of 
matrimonial happiness. 

What a cruel turn fate had done me when it sent 
me across the sea to Sark ten weeks ago! 

My mother was full of melancholy merriment 
that morning, making pathetic little jbkes about 
Julia and me, and laughing at them heartily herself 
—short bursts of laughter which left her paler than 
she had been before, 

I tried to laugh myself in order to encourage her 
brief playfulness, though the effort almost choked 
me. Before 1. went out again, I sat beside her for 


a few minutes, with my head, which ached awfully 
by this time, resting on her dear shoulder. 

“Mother,” I said, “you are very fond of Julia?" 

“ 1 love her just the same as if she were my 
daughter, Martin — as she will be soon,” shi 
answered. 

“ Do you love her as much as me?” 1 asked. 

“ Jealous boy 1 ” she said, laying her hand on my 
hot forehead, “ no, not half as much; not a quarter, 
not a tenth part as much! Does that content you ? ” 

“ Suppose something should prevent our mar¬ 
riage ?” I suggested. 

“But nothing can,” she interrupted; “and, oh! 
Martin, I am sure you will be very happy with 
Julia." 

1 said no more, for I did not dare to tell her yet; 
but 1 wished 1 had spoken to her about Olivia, 
instead of hiding her name, and all belonging to 
her, in my inmost heart. My mother would know 
all quite soon enough, unless Julia and I agreed to 
keep it secret, and let things go on as they were. 

If Julia said she would marry me, knowing that 
1 was heart and soul in love with another woman, 
why, then I would go through with it, and my 
mother need never hear a word about my dilemma. 

Julia must decide my lot. My honour was 
pledged to her; and if she insisted upon the fulfil¬ 
ment of my engagement to her, well, of course I 
would fulfil it 

I went down reluctantly at lepgth to the new 
house; but it was at almost the last hour. The 
church-clocks had already struck four; and I knew 
Johanna would be true to her time, and drive up 
to the Grange at five. I left a message with my 
mother for ( her, telling her where she would find 
Julia and me. Then doggedly, but sick at heart 
with myself and all the world, I went down to meet 
my doom. 

It n cj ?getting into nice order, this new house of 
ours. We had had six months to prepare it in, 
and to fit it up exactly to bur minds ; and it was 
as near my ideal of a pleasant home as our con¬ 
flicting tastes permitted. Perhaps this was the 
last time I should cross its threshold. There was 
a pang in the thought. 

This was my position: if Julia listened to my 
avowal angrily, and renounced me indignantly, 
passionately, I lost fortune, position, , profession; 
my home and friends, with the sole exception of 
my mother. 1 should be regarded alternately as a 
dupe and a scoundrel. Guernsey would become 
too h«t to hold me, and'l should be forced to follow 
my luck, in-some foreign .land If, on the other 
hand, Julia clung to me, and would not give me up, 
trusting to time to change my feelings, then I lost 
Olivia; and to lose her seemed the worse fate of 
the two. 

Julia was sitting alone in the drawing-room, 
which overlooked the. harbour and the group of 
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islands across the channel. There was no fear of 
interruption ; no callers to ring the bell and break 
in upon our tSte-drtite. It was an understood thing 
that at present only Julia’s most intimate friends 
had been admitted into our new house, and then 
by special invitation alone. 

There was a very happy, very placid expression 
on her face. Every harsh line seemed softened, 
and a pleased smile played about her lips. Her 
dress was one of those simple, fresh, clean muslin 
gowns, with knots of ribbon about it, which make 
a plain woman almost pretty, and a pretty woman 
bewitching. Her dark hair looked less prim and 
neat than usual. She pretended not to hear me. 
open the door; but as I stood still at the threshold 
gazing at her, she lifted up her head, with a very 
pleasant smile. 

“ I am very glad you are come, my dear Marlin,” 
she said softly. _ 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

A LONG HALF-HOUR. 

1 dared not daily another moment. I must take 
my plunge at once into the icy-cold waters. 

1 have something of importance to say to you, 
dear cousin,” I began. 

“ So have I,” she said gaily; “ a thousand things, 
as I told you this morning, sir, though you are so 
late in coming to hear them. See, I have been 
making a list of a few commissions for you to do in 
London. They arc such as 1 can trust to you; but, 
for plate, and glass, and china, I think we had 
better wait till we return from Switzerland. We 
are sure to come home through "London." 

Her eyes ran over a paper she was folding in her 
hand ; whilst 1 stood opposite to her, not knowing 
what to do with myself, and feeling the guiltiest 
wretch alive. 

“Cannot you find a scat?” she asked, after a 
short silence. 

I sat down on the broad window-sill, instead of 
on the chair close to hers. She looked up at that, 
and fixed her eyes upon me keenly. I had often 
quailed before Julia's gaze as a boy, but never as I 
did now'. 

“Well 1 what is it?" she "asked curtly. The 
incisiveness of her tone brought life into me, as a 
probe sometimes hrings a patient out of stupor. 

“ Julia,” I said, “ are you quite sure you love me 
enough to be happy with me as my wife ? ” 

She opened her eyes very widely and arched her 
eye-brows at the question, laughed a little, and then 
drooped her head over the work in her h^usds. 

“ Think of it well, Julia,” I urged. 

“ 1 know you well enough to be as happy as the 
day is long with you,” she replied, the colour rushing 
to her face. “ I have no vocation foj a single life, 
such as so many of the girls here have to. make up 
their minds to. I should hate to have nothing to 


do and nobody to care for. Every night and morn¬ 
ing 1 thank God that he has ordained another life 
for me. He knows bow I love you, Martin.” 

What was 1 to say to this? How was I to set 
my foot down to crush this happiness of hers? 

“ You do not often look as if you loved mej” I 
said at last. 

<f That is only my way,” she answered. “ I can’t 
be soft and purring like many women. I don’t 
care to be always kissing and hanging about any¬ 
body. But if you are afraid I don’t love you enough 
—well! I will ask you what you think in ten years’ 
time.” 

“ What would you say if I told you I had once 
loved a girl better than I do you ?” I asked. 

“ That’s, not true,” she said sharply. “ I've known 
you all your life, and you could not hide such a 
thing from your mother and me. -You are only 
laughing at me, Martin.” 

“ Heaven knows I’m not laughing," I answered 
solemnly; * it’s no laughing matter. Julia, there is 
a girl I love better than you, even now." 

The colour and the smile faded out of her face, 
leaving it ashy pale. Her lips parted once or twice, 
but her voice failed Then she broke out into 
a short hysterical laugh. 

“You are talking nonsense, dear Martin,” she 
gasped ; “ you ought not! 1 am not very strong. 
Get me a glass of water.” 

1 fetched a glass of water from the kitchen ; for 
the servant, who had been at work, had gone home, 
and we were quite alone in the house. When I 
returned her face was still working with nervous 
twitchings. 

“ Martin, you ought not 1 ” she repeated, after she 
had swallowed some water. “ Tell me it is a joke.” 

“ I cannot," 1 replied, painfully and sorrowfully; 
“ it is the truth, though I would almost rather face 
death than own it. I love you dearly, Julia; but 
1 love another woman better. God help us both ! ” 

There was dead silence in the room after those 
words. I could not heaT Julia breathe or move, 
and I could not look at her. My eyes were turned 
towards the window and the islands across the sea, 
purple and hazy in the distance. 

“ Leave me! ” she said, after a very long stillness; 
“go away, Martin.” 

“ I cannot leave you alone,” I exclaimed ; “no, I 
will not, Julia. Let me tell you more; let me explain 
it all. You ought to know everything now.” 

“ Go away 1 ” she repeated, in a mechanical way. 

I hesitated still, seeing her white and trembling, 
with her eyes glassy and fixed. But she motioned 
me from her towards the door, and her pale lips 
parted again to reiterate her command. 

How I crossed that room 1 do not know; but the 
moment after I had closed \he door I heard the 
key turn in the lock. I dared not quit the house 
and leave her alone in such a state; and I longed 
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ardently to hear the docks chime five, and the 
sound of Johanna’s coach-wheels on the roughly- 
paved street. She could not be here yet for a full 
half-hour, for die had to go up to our house in the 
Grange Road and come back again. What if Julia 
should have fainted, or be dead 1 

That was o&c of the longest half-hours in my life. 

I stood at the street-door watching and waiting, 
and nodding to people who passed by, and who 
simpered at me in the most inane fashion. 

The fools ! 1 called them to myself. At length 
Johanna turned the corner, and her pony-carriage 
came rattling cheerfully over the large round stones. 

1 ran to meet her. 

“For heaven’s sake go to Julia!” I cried. “1 
have told her.” „ 

“ And what does she sa> ? ” asked J ohanna. 

“ Not a word, not a syllable," I replied, *‘ except 
to bid me go away. She ha» locked herself inter the 
drawing-room.” 

“ Then you had better go away altogether,” she 
said, “ and leave me to deal with her. Don’t come 
in, and then 1 can say you arc not here.” 

A friend of mine lived in the opposite bouse, and 
though 1 knew he was not 0 home, 1 knocked at 
his door and asked permission to rest for a while. 

The windows looked into the street, and there I 
sat watching the door of our new house, for Johanna 
and Julia to come out. No man likes to be ordered 
out of sight, as if he were a vagabond or a criminal, 
and 1 felt myself aggrieved and miserable. 

At length the door opposite opened, and Juliqi 
appeared, her face completely hidden behind a veil. 
Johanna helped her into the low carrjgge, as if she 
had been an invalid, and paid her those minute 
trivial attentions which one woman showers upon 
another when she. is in great grief. Then they 
drove off, and were soon out of my sight. 

By this time our dinner-hour was near, and I 
knew my mother would be looking out for us both. 

1 was thankful to find at the table a visitor, who 
had dropped in unexpectedly : one of my father’s 
patients—a widow, frith a high colour, a loud voice, 
and boisterous spirits, who kept up a rattle of con¬ 
versation with Dr. Dobrde. My mother glanced 
anxiously at me,‘but She could say little. 

“ Where is Julia?” she had inquired, as we sat 
down to dinner without her. 

“Julia?” I said absently; “oh! she is gone to 
the Vale, with Johanna Carey.” 

“Will she come back to-night?” asked my mother. 

“ Not to-night,” I said aloud; but to myself I 
added, “ nor for many nights to come; never, most 
probably, whilst 1 am under this roof. We have 
been building our house upon the sand, and the 
floods haye come, and the winds have blown, and 
the house has fallen; but my mother knows nothing 
of the catastrophe yet.” 

If it were possible to keep her ignorant of it! | 


But that could not be. She read trouble in my 
face, as clearly as one sees a thunder-cloud in the 
sky, and she could not rest till she had fathomed it 
After she and our guest had left us, my father 
lingered only a few minutes. He was not a man 
that cared for drinking, with no companion but me, 
and he soon pushed the decanters from him. 

“You are as dull as a beetle to-night, Martin," 
he said. “ I think I will go and see how your mother 
and Mrs. Murray get along together.” 

He went his way, and I went mine—up into my 
own room, where I should be alone to think over 
things. It was a pleasant room, and had been mine 
from my .boyhood. There were some ugly old 
pictures still hanging against the walls, which I 
could not find in my heart to take down. The 
model of a ship I had carved with my penknife, the 
sails of which had been made by Julia, occupied 
the top shelf over my books. The first pistol I 
had ever possessed lay on the same sticlt. It was 
my own den, my nest, my sanctuary, my home 
within the home. I could not think of myself 
being quite at home anywhere else. 

Of late I had been awakened in the night two or 
three times, and found my mother standing at .joy 
bedside, with her thin, transparent fingers shading 
the light from my eyes. When I remonstrated with 
her she had kissed me, smoothed the clothes about 
me, and promised meekly to go back to bed. Did 
she visit'me every night s and woqkl there cosne a 
time when she could not visit me ? 


CHARTER THE NINETEENTH. 

BROKEN OFF. 

As I asked myself this question, with an unerring 
premonition that the time would soon come when 
my mother and I would be separated, 1 heard her 
tapping lightly at the door. She was not in the 
habit of leaving her guests, and 1 was surprised and 
pciplexcd at seeing her. 

“Your father and Mrs. Murray arc having a 
game of chess,” she said, answering my look of 
astonishment. “We can be alone together half 
an hour. And now tell me what is the matter? 
There is something going wrong with you.” 

She sank dtprn weariedly into a chair, and 1 
knelt down beside her. It was almost harder to 
tell her than to tell Julia; but it was worse than 
useless to put off the evil moment. Better for her 
to hear all from me before a whisper reached her 
from any one else. 

“Johanna came -here,” she continued, “with a 
face as grave as a judge, and asked for Julia in a 
melancholy voice. Has there been any quarrel 
between you two ?” 

She was accustomed to our small quarrels, and 
to setting them right again; for we were prone to 
quarrel in a cousinly fashion, without much real 
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biftemcsa on either side, but with such an intimate 
and irritating knowledge of each other’s weak 
points, that we needed a peace-maker at hand. 

“ Mother. I am not going tp marry my cousin.” 

“ So I have heard before,” she answered, with a 
faint smile. “ Come, come, Martin! it is too late to 
talk boyish nonsense like this.” 

“ But I love somebody else," I said warmly, for 
my heart throbbed at the thought of Olivia ; * and 
I told Julia so this afternoon. It is broken off for 
good now, mother.” 1 

She gave me no answer, and I looked up into her 
dear face in alarm. It had grown rigid, and a 
peculiar blue tinge of pallor was spreading over it. 
Her head had fallen back against the chair. I had 
never seen her look so death-like in any of her ill¬ 
nesses, and 1 sprang to my feet in terror. She 
stopped me by a slight convulsive pressure of her 
hand, as I was about to unfasten her brooch and 
open her dress to give her air. 

“ No, Martin,” she whispered, “ I shall be better 
in a moment.’’ 

But it was several minutes before she breathed 
fi eely and naturally, or could raise her head. Then 
she did not look at me, but lifted up her eyes to 
thermic evening sky, and her lips quivered with 
agitation. 

“ Martin, it will be the death of me,'' she said; 
and a few tears stole down her cheeks, which I 
wiped away. 

“ It shall not he the death of you," I exclaimed. 
“ If Juiia is willing to marry me, knowing the whole 
truth, 1 am ready to marry her for your sake, 
mother, 1 would do anything for your sake. But 
Johanna said she ought ta be told, and 1 think it 
was right myself.” • 

“ Who is it, who can it be that you love ?” 

“ Mother,” I said, “ 1 wish 1 had told you before, 
but 1 did not know that I loved the girl as I do, 
till 1 saw her yesterday in Sark, and Captain Carey 
charged me with it.” 

“ That girl! ” she cried. " One of the Olliviers 1 
Oh, Martin, you must marry in your own class.” 

“ That was a mistake,” I answered. “ Her Chris¬ 
tian name is Olivia ; I do not know what her sur¬ 
name is.” 

“ Not know even her name!” she exclaimed. 

“ Listen, mother," I said; and th#h I told her all 
I knew about Olivia, and drew such a picture of her 
as 1 had seen her, as made ray mother smile and 
sigh deeply in turns. 

“ But she may be an adventuress; you know 
nothing about her,” she objected. “ Surely you 
cannot love a woman you do not esteem ??, '■ 

“ Esteem 1 " I repeated. M I never thought whether 
I esteemed Olivia, but I am satisfied 1 lbve her. 
You may be quite sure she is no adventuress. An 
adventuress would not hide herself in Tardifs out- 
of-the-wortd cottage.” 
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“A girl without friends and without a name!” 
she sighed; “ a runaway from 1 her family and 
home! It does not look well, Martin.” 

I could answer nothing, and it would be of little 
use to try. I saw where my mother's prejudices 
would blind her. To love any one not of our owji 
caste was a fatal error in her eyes. 

H Does Julia know all this ? ” she asked. 

“She has not heard a word about Olivia," 1 
answered. u As soon as I told her I loved some 
one else better than her, she bade me begone out 
ofdfer sight. She has not an amiable temper.” 

“ But she is an upright, conscientious, religious 
woman,” she said somewhat angrily. “ She would 
’never have run away, from her friends ; and we 
know all about her. 1 cannot think what your 
father will say, Martin. It has given him more 
pleasure and satisfaction thdn anything that has 
happened for years. If this marriage is broken off, 
it upsets everything.” 

Of course it would upset everything ; there was 
the mischief of it. The convulsion would be so 
great, that I felt ready to marry Julia in order to 
avoid it, supposing she would marry me. That was 
the question, and it rested solely with her. I would 
almost rather face the? long, slow weariness of an 
unsuitable marriage than encounter the immediate 
results of the breaking off of our engagement just 
on the eve of its consummation. 1 was a coward, 
no doubt, but events had hurried me on too rapidly 
for me to stand still and consider the cost. 

“ Oh, Martin, Martin !" wailed my poor mother, 
breaking down again suddenly. “ I had so set my 
heart upon this! I did so long to see you in a 
home of your, own ! And Julia was so generous, 
never looking as if all the money was hers, and you 
without a penny! What is to become of you now, 
my boy? I wish I had been dead and in my grave 
before this had happened !” 

“ Hush, mother! * I said, kneeling down again 
beside her and' kissing her tenderly ; “ it is still in 
Julia’s hands. If shewillmarryme, 1 shall marry her.” 

*‘But then you will not bejiappy?” she said, 
with fresh sobs. 

It was impossible for me to contradict that. 1 
felt that no misery would be equal to that of losing 
Olivia. But I did my best to comfort my mother, 
by promising to see Julia the next day and renew 
my engagement, if possible. 

“ Pray, may I be informed as to what is the 
matter now?” broke in a satirical, cutting voice— 
the voice of my father. It roused U9 both—my 
mother to her usual mood of gentle submission, and 
me to the chrohic state of irritation which his pre¬ 
sence always provoked in me. 

“ Not much, sir,” I answered coldly ; “ only my 
marriage with my cousin Julia is broken off” 

" Broken offhe ejaculated, “broken off!” 

END or CHAPTER THE KINRTEBKTK. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION OF ENGLAND. 



BY PROFESSOR FAWCETT,■ M.P. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


>T is now nearly five years since a commis¬ 
sion was appointed to inqtfire into the con¬ 
dition of women,young persons, and children 
employed in’ agriculture. Although thus 
nominally restricted in its field of investiga¬ 
tion,' the reports which have from time to 
time been issued by the commissioners abun¬ 
dantly prove that an inquiry into the condi¬ 
tion of women, young-persons, and children 
belonging to any particular section of the commu¬ 
nity cannot be successfully prosecuted without at the 
same time taking into consideration the condition 
of the entire class to which they belong. How, for 
instance, can such subjects as labourers’ dwellings, 
the wages of children, the state of education, and 
the labour of women be satisfactory dealt with, 
without taking into consideration the circumstances 
of the adult male labourer ? How can the condi¬ 
tion of all the members of the family be investigated 
if no account is to be taken of -die father of the 
family, his wages, his intelligence, his sobriety, all 
of which exercise so powerful an influence over the 
well-being of bis wife and children ? As might have 
been expected, it has therefore come to pass that 
the commission for inquiring into the condition of 1 
“ women, young persons, and children employed in 
agriculture ” has virtually become a commission of 
inquiry into the state of the entire agricultural 
population. 

The reports of the commission and* the reports 
of the assistant commissioners which have ap¬ 
peared at intervals since the year 1868 are full of 
the most valuable, but at the same time the most 
startling, revelations as to the condition of the 
rural population of this country. Prior to the ap¬ 
pointment of this commission, it was frequently 
said by philanthropists and others that the condi¬ 
tion of the agricultural labourers was very far 
indeed from what it ought to be; charges- were 
also made as to 'the condition of cottages, the state j 
of education, and-the scanty wages prevalent in the 
rural districts. - Bttt these assertions were generally 
vague aad dedasiRtory, and they were almost 
universally considemti-jty those who had no practi¬ 
cal acquaintance wittow facts to be exaggerated, 
and even untrue,. Peopk were reluctant that their 
dream of the charms of rural life should be dis¬ 
turbed ; they liked-to believe that the domestic 
life of the labourer was as pure as the white smock- 
frock in which they-so often seen him (in 
pictures) going to chip*h on Sundays. The poeti¬ 
cal idea-of-the simpfe-beauty of the labourer’s lot, 
so gently fostered in Gray’s Elegy and other popu¬ 
lar pieces, was too dear to be relinquished without 


a struggle. It is delightful to think of the peasant 
being awakened from his “lowly bed” by “the 
breezy call of incense-breathing xnorh," the twit¬ 
tering swallow, and “the cock’s shrill clarion.” 
Charming it is to picture his return at night to the 
blazing hearth, with the busy housewife standing to 
welcome him, and the children running to “lisp 
their sire’s return, or climb his knees the envied 
kiss to share;” and very gloomy is it to have 
•to dispel these “short and simple annals of the 
poor,’’ and substitute in their place the evidence 
contained in half a dozen ponderous blue-books, 
the contents of whifh prove beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the homes of our peasantry are “ miser¬ 
able,” “ detestable, deplorable,” and a “ disgrace to 
a Christian community.” 

The report of the commission just refcired to 
does more than verify the most gloomy description 
which has ever been given of the condition of the 
rural poor. Those who study its pages will at once 
recognise the terrible contrast between the true 
state of the mass of the agricultural population, and 
the idyllic picture by which their lot has been so 
frequently represented by poets. It is, however, to 
be feared that these reports will not be read beyond 
a very limited circle, and that thousands who are 
quite ready to be interested in the condition of the 
rural labourers will not avail themselves of the 
knowledge so laboriously collected by the commis¬ 
sioners. A Parliamentary blue-book is an ogre to 
many, who would eagerly devour-the information it 
contains if the same facts were to be found between 
different covers and in a less bulky form. It is 
therefare^hoped, in a few pages, briefly to put 
before the general reader some of the evidence 
given by the "assistant commissioners, and also 
some of the more important conclusions drawn 
from this evidence by the commissioners. 

The- causes which produce the present melancholy 
condition of the agricultural population are so inti¬ 
mately associated with each other, that it is difficult 
to discover which among them exerts the most 
powerful influence. These causes may be stated in 
general terms to be ignorance and poverty. Igno¬ 
rance produces the poverty, and the poverty per¬ 
petuates the ignorance. The effects of these two 
prihdpal depressing agencies may, however, be. 
subdivided, and' it may be said that the combined 
poverty and ignorance of the rural labourer are 
answerable for thewretched condition of his cottage, 
the early age at which has children are taken away 
from school, his want of .enterprise, his scanty diet, 
his dependence and bis improvidence with regard 
to the future. His improvidence and dependence 
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have .no doubt been also owing, to a large extent, 
to the influence of the Poor-law system." 

In order that it may not appear that 1 have in 
this category exaggerated .the depressing circum¬ 
stances which surround the lot of the agricultural 
labourer, 1 shall -quote in reference to each -item 
some of the evidence contained in the second report 
of the commissioners, f published in 1869. With 
regard to cottages, it is stated that they are fre¬ 
quently destitute of almost every requisite that 
should constitute a home for a Christian family in 
a civilised community; they are very deficient in 
bed-room accommodation, in drainage, and sanitary 
arrangements. The number of cottages is also 
stated to be generally insufficient j and where a suf- • 
ficient supply,is to be found, they are such as to make 
no provision for the health, comfort, and morals 
of the inhabitants. . In another place it is added 
that the labourer is often driven by force of circum¬ 
stances to “ rickle up a miserable hut for himself, ! 


or pay an exorbitant rent for a house in which the 
ordinary decencies of life become a dead letter.” 
The cottages on some estates arc spoken of by the 
assistant commissioners as a disgrace to the owners 


of the land, and unfit for human habitation. The 
minority of cottages in Shropshire arc characterised 
by Mr. Stanhope as infamous ; they are tumble- 
down and ruinous, not water-tight, 'very deficient 


the labourers prefer remaining in places w where 
you would hardly put a pig to livd” Another 
witness of authority states that in several of the 
cottages with two bed-rooms, the father, mother, 
and children are huddled into one room, and the 
other bed-room is let to lodgers. 

It is therefore dear that, under the existing state" 
of things, the cottages of die rural districts cannot 
be permanently improved by direct legislation, or 
by any other influence which does not cause the 
labourers themselves to appreciate and demand 
wholesome and decent dwellings. It should there¬ 
fore be inquired whether there is any agricultural 
district reported upon by the commissioners in 
which the labourers do demand and obtain com¬ 
fortable cottages; and, further, what circumstances 
are inexistence to account for the formation of this 
demand. The first question must be answered in 
the affirmative. Mr. Henley, who reports upon 
the'condition of Northumberland, states that the 
labourers are beginning to refuse to inhabit the 
wretched hovels formerly so prevalent in that 
county. This refusal has become so general, that 
farmers and landlords now find that it is as indis¬ 
pensable to have good cottages on their land as it 
is to have good farm buildings. In those cases in 
which farms are still unprovided with healthy and 
commodious dwellings, the fanners have been corn- 


in bed-rooms, and in decent sanitary arrangements. , pclled to bribe the labourers by increased wages 
In one school it was found on inquiry that one-half - to inhabit the existing cottages. This fact has of 
the boys belonged to families living in cottages with ' course furnished a strong pecuniary inducement 


one sleeping-room. How, it is pertinently asked, 
is it possible that such circumstances should not 
produce an insuperable obstacle to a proper educa¬ 


tion ? After these descriptions it is not surprising 
Htu' learn that the clergy in many districts consider 
mottage improvement the question of the hour, and j 
■nirgc that their teaching and preachiftg can have , 


but little effect while families continue to be herded 
together like cattle, without any regard to the pre¬ 
servation of health, decency, and chastity. 

The matter of cottage accommodation becomes 


still more perplexing when it is found on inquiry 


that the labourers themselves, in their present 
ignorant condition, do not^appreciatc the advan¬ 
tages of healthy and decent dwellings. On some 
estates landlords have made an effort to improve 
the character of tile cottages, bufrifhey have too 
frequently found their well-meant attempts are 
rendered abortive by the apathy and ignorance of 
the labourers. One landlord says;—We have 
given a very good cottagf to the labourer, and we 
find he does not appreciate it at all. He puts his 
apples into one room, does not inhabit another! and 
would put his pig into another if we would let him.” 
Other landlords speak of the difficulty they have in 
finding tenants for new and well-arranged cottages; 

—. ... . m, - ■ . . - WU | 

* Thit return* can be obtained.tbnnifh iny boolucUer for about m. 


both to landlord and fanner to do away with the 
bad cottages, and erect in their stead dwellings 
which the labourer will inhabit cheerfully, without 
demanding compensation in the shape of increased 
wages. The intelligence of the Northumbrian 
peasant in demanding good cottage accommodation 
has produced such a beneficial effect throughout 
the county, that Mr. Henley reports that all defi¬ 
ciencies will soon be supplied. The commissioners 
confidently attribute this difference between the 
Northumbrian and the south of England peasant 
to the flourishing state of education in Northumber¬ 
land. As previously remarked, the uneducated 
labourer does not appreciate a good cottage; he 
sees no disadvantage in his family being huddled 
together one wretched sleeping apartment; he 
will not willingly quit his hovel for a well-built, 
drained; ventilated, decent cottage. The educated 
labourer will not, on the other hand, submit to be 
worse lodged than the horses and dogs on his 
employer’s farm; and by his own unaided efforts, 
without any appeal to the charitable for assistance, 
or to the Legislature for compulspry powers, the 
Northumbrian hind has produced a revolution in 
the cottage accommodation' of his district. ■ 

But it is not only in the superiority of their, dwell¬ 
ings that the condition of the Northumbrians so 
far excels that of their agricultural brethren in the 
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south. It was said above that to ignorance and little victims grow up in a state of barbarian 
poverty might be attributed the wretched condition ignorance; their minds are entirely uncultured ; 
of the labourer’s cottage, the early age at which they are probably unable to read the simplest 
his children were taken away from school, his | narrative; they have no .intellecxual resources, and 
•want of enterprise, and his improvidence. It shall their ideas of pleasure are consequently entirely 
now, therefore, be pointed out that in these re- sensual Many well-intentioned persons have en- 
spects also education has placed the Northumbrian deavoured to supply the education*!-defoencies 
peasant in an entirely different position from that of the agricultural labourers by .mean* rf night- 
occupied by the agricultural population in the south, schools for youths and adults.- I .should'deep y 
Referring, in the first place, to the early age at regret to say one word in disparagement of these 
which the children of agricultural labourers are efforts; on the contrary, I cheerfully recognise the 
taken away from school to be sent to work, thp good they have been enabled to offett. But it 
report shows that in the south of England Stile must be confessed that, though they may-bertf the 
boys begin to go with horses at seven or eight .years greatest service in individual cases, thejtwill never 
of age; in Dorsetshire they go even-easier to be able to.,provide a sufficiently perwerfiflremec> 
work, “ some at six, or even, younger." The facts far the wide-spreading mischief arising from t e 
are very much the same in nearly all pa£s of early and excessive employment of children, u 
England. One of the assistant commissioners,.in is needless to say ttyt it has never men 
speaking of the early agfe at which children are that night-schools would do anything to counteract 
sent to work, attributed it mainly to the struggle the physical evils arising from the overwork ol 
for existence among the poor, whibh makes them children. With regard to the .good mght»schools 
wish to profit by the earnings of their'children at are able to effect, in supplying educational defi- 
the earliest possible age. It must not be supposed ciencies, it must be borne in mind these 
that the work thus extorted from sipall children is schools have to serve a two-fold object In the 
of an easy or tiffiing description. Referring again first place, they are intended to give ignorant adults 
to Dorsetshire, Mf. Stanhope says that the hours a knowledge of the first, -rudiments of .education ; 

of labour, and the nature of the work dpne by and in the second place, they Serve as a supplement 
boys of seven or eight qndupwards, appear to him- to the day-school, so that labouring children w o 
the “ reverse of light.",Tfce ,&y’ a work is frequently have already received some lnstructwn_may retain 
fourteen hourslojng (feoiri to 7 >P-m.); during and increase their stock of learning. 'There » one 
this time thdladis,rejl^H?#Jto w^k at Ipast ten or very powerful obstacle m the way«rf the-achieve- 
twclve miles oyer ploughed- fields. : One-firmer in ment of both these objects, and thatjs the ex- 
Dovsetshire told the assistant- commissioner th^f -cessive physical fatigue from which both adults 
he thought dU ,boys fit to go-with horses. J at six and children are suffering when they take, their 
vears old, and to jltaigh at eijjjpt or nme ye&rs old. places in the night-school. After twelve, fourteen, 
To the combined causes of overwork and'under- or sixteen hours of labour in the open aer, ni>.v 
feeding, Mr. “ Stanhope -attributes “the stunted many of us are there who would be fit for mental 
condition inde#r decrcp&ide of the ajdult popu- exertion, eveh of a trifling character? and to the 
lation"’ Of DorsfetshW Medical evidence of the utterly, uncultured mind of an ignorant adult the 
higher character; eop&msjbis opinion. Dr. Aid- effort, ol etmrse, woidd be multiplied a tbousand- 
ridge ftetes ^qt.the'eayly.'age at which children fold.. Let anyone who doubts this assertion try 
are etaajto ybfftutith hoises' in Dorsetshire prevents the effect of some new raentd exertion, such as 
a proper' lAuSi^ar development, and is frequently beginning to learn a fresh language, after a long 
productive- of tuberculous diseases; and he adds, day’s hunting, shooting, or any sipiilar out-of-door 
as the result of his personal observation, that the exercise. The promotes of rught-acnds -have 
add hardness, of the toil mars the young nearly always found that a considerable proportion 
and yielding^qscl^ produces arrant of of the pupils are so worn outbyrtheir day’s labour, 
physical energy,m*d a deadening both of mind and. as to be qiiite nnfitted to make the .best use of such 
body. But the injury.inflicted on children by ex- faculties, as they may possess. -There is something 
cessive toil at a tender.age is not only physical in most tonebing in the picture dtaw^ifcy im^tal of 
its character; themeptal condition stagnates at the commissioners, of- men, of thirty, forty* and 
the same time that tibi* physical frame is deterio- even fifty years of age coming to- these night¬ 
rated. Even if the children are sent to school before schools to learn their A B C. “They come in,” 
they go to work, how much knowledge can they be says Mr. Boyle, “from labour at a late hour, have 
expected to retain when,they are taken away at six, their supper, and come off to school. They are 
seven, or .eight year* old* and^compelled to labour naturally much tired after a hard day’s work; so 
the fields for twelve ,or fourteen hours a day ? much so, indeed, that many of them fall asleep 
The little they once knew is, of course, under these over their books." 
circumstances speedily forgotten ; and these poor ’ xso or »*n« «■ tout. 
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A. LOVE-STORY. 



S ENDING o’er some dainty story,, 
In the balmy sunny air, 

Shall I picture for thee, maiden, 
Days far off with pleasure fair? 


Slender hands so pure, and gleaming 
'Gainst the robe of snowy white, * 
Seem to speak of snowdrops springing 
From the heart of Winter's night. 


Vou V — Nkw Skbiks, 
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Falling wealth of goldenkresres, 
Dazzling in their wondrous sheen, 

Tell of some divine fruition 
For thy soul, Evangeline. 

Yet of all thy charms, the dearest 
Are the team which fill thine eyes, 

Mingling with the happy sunshine 
Like the "broket^ summer skies. 

Otiyir friends may watch thy beauty 
Into majesty mature; 

Bat my wishes e’en may follow 
Grace and loveliness so pure. 


And, in parting, let me whisper, 

Whisper gently in thine ear, 

Words which, while they cafi sweet blushes 
Are immeasurably dear— 

If thy heart be moved so deeply 
At some fancied tale of love, ' 

What must be the burning ardour 
Which that heart itself shall move ? 

Ah the grandeur of the ages, 

All the poets' songs subtime. 

Thou wouldst barter for a moment 
Of that Paradisal time. GEORGE Smith. 


THE CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION OF ENGLAND. 

BY P&OFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


&S§g«gjaHERE are other disadvantages, 
(ffTnmf ^WT of a more indirect nature, con- 
Wr Ifew nected with night-schools.' The 

Su 0||£ most important of these is that 
/I jftt JV^the more successful night-schools 
nre in the instruction of adults, 
the greater is the encouragement 
, given to patents and employers 
to disregard-tbe impot^nnd ff the early education^ 
of children. A dergy$$sfwho supplied some evi-' 
dence to.th$ assistant cMrimissioners, iSaid.«» this 
point that ha 4 Hhutrudvocate thecause of/ifigh|*; 
schools ve^'ahw^lyjh^wjts^^te, tlraugltt'tihAt.ihiBy 
were apt to,lead parents to their 

children to -the proper #ig&.'*;BareHt$,” 

he said , u look 'fiw.Wwnfl to their son getting .some 
education, 1 #* nigliiachool when he is earning 

wages, and can pay for himself, and consequently 
they neglect to send him to. school; so the boy gets 
no edptia&typ to a boy;®* the day-school, and he 
mayor Any at the night-school as be 

grows,'Jtfp,l 5^^ fc Rtoltof will then rest entirely with 
hims^''ahd‘%'^U be found that where one .avails' 
^ opportunities offered by the night- 
schools, many mwe do not/” If this objection is 
founded on 4 Correct knowledge of the facts, it is 
fatal to theheaefits supposed to be conferred on the 
community by $be establishment of night-schools. 

It is not jproposed to dwcB on any other disad¬ 
vantages connected with night-schools ; they shall 
merely be mentioned, and-their significance will 
be readily appreciated. The first is tjie difficulty 
of providing suitable jteachers. If the instruction 
is given by amateurs, their .attendance is irregular; 
if, on the other hand, it is given by the master and 
mistress, of the day-school, they are already tired 
with their day’s, work, and the teachers and the 
taught vie with each other in weariness.; The 
second ia the inevitable irregularity of the .attend¬ 


ance of the adult pupils; and the third is to be 
found in the ( naturol shame which a grown man 
feels at having to git down with children, to learn 
what he ought to have known years ago. 

Enough has been said to show why night-schools 
can never remove or counteract the evils arising 
from sending children to work at too early an age, 
before they have had a chance of acquiring a sound 
basis of primary education. An inquiry shall now 
be made into the condition of juvenile labour in 
Northumberland,andit will be seen tout the contrast, 
.between Northumberland and the south of England 
.is fully as striking with regard to the employment 
of children, as it was previously, shownto be with 
regard to cottages. In North Northumberland 
parents allow their children to remain, at. school 
until they are eleven or twelve years old,; and from 
that period till the children reach fourteen they 
woritoSly in the summer, continuing their schooling 
during the winter months as usual The satisfac¬ 
tory condition of education indicated by these facts 
does not merely arise from the good wages earned 
by the Northumbrian peasant The assistant com¬ 
missioners show that there are other parts of Eng¬ 
land where the total earnings ,-of the agricultural 
labourers are sufficient for the maintenance at them¬ 
selves and their families, without what is brought 
in by the labour of the young children. The report 
says that, under these cfrcuihStoftceS, ft? hardship 
would be inflicted on the parent ifijhe WAS com¬ 
pelled by an Act of the Legislature to do what the 
Northumbrian, labourer does for himself, and that 
is to forego the earnings «f his young children in 
order that they might attend school. In Mr. Henley’s 
report, he says most emphatically that no legislation 
is required in Northumberland to regulate the age 
at which boys and gfrte should he employed in 
agriculture, as the parents never send their children 
to work at an age which is physically or morally 
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injurious. He also shows that no abuse exists in 
regard to the time allowed for meals, or the “distance 
from which children come fo their work. - Lcgisla- 
tion on all these points, which seems td he so ur¬ 
gently. required in other pasts of England, would be 
in Northumberland quite superfluous. It may per¬ 
haps be thought that the difference between the 
condition of the agricultural population in Northum¬ 
berland and other counties is somewhat exaggerated, 
and that Northumberland is only a few years in 
advance of less-favoured districts. But it will be 
seen from a closer examination of the reports of 
the commissioners, that.in many parts of England 
no advance is being made, and- that the school age 
has in fact been steadily and continuously lessening 
for the last ten years. If the evil were righting 
itself, there would not be so much cause for alarm, 
but surely some stringent remedy is required when 
it is found that the educational condition of the 
agricultural labourers is actually deteriorating; that 
it is now rare to And a labourer’s son in the schools 
above the age of ten; that many of the schools are 
filled with babies; and that* in the opinion of one 
eminently qualified to judge of the facts, at least 
fifty per cent, of the adult agricultural population 
can neither read nor write. .. 

In a foregoing passage the want of enterprise and 
the improvidence of the agricultural labourer were 
referred to. The facts contained in the previous 
pages are proof sufficient of his want of enterprise. 
It is nearly inconceivable that any human beings 
endowed with ordinary faculties should have en¬ 
dured patiently, and ahnost uncomplainingly, the 
life that is led by the great proportion of the agricul¬ 
tural peasantry of England. Other labourers have 
organised themselves into trade societies, and have 
successfully combined for the protection of their 
owrt interests. But, until the last few months, with 
the exception of the Northumbrians, the agricul¬ 
tural labourers seem to have had no idea of self- 
assertion, and hardly any of self-preservation. 
Spontaneous migration of labour scarcely ever 
takes {dace in the rural districts. - When such a 
migration does occut it is at the instance of some 
philanthropic outsider, and it occasions a nine 
days’-talk throughout the entire country. 

It is, however, a most encouraging fact that 
within the last year the , agricultural labourers have 
formed an association for effecting an improvement 
in their condition. In two of the counties, Here¬ 
fordshire and Shropshire, the peasantry are in a 
very depressed state. Their cottages are'wretched ; 
their' children are uneducated; their -Wages are 
about 8s. 6d. to 9s. a week, with “ privileges ; n and 
their dependence and improvidence were com¬ 
mented on most severely by the Agricultural Com¬ 
mission. Very few of the labourers of this district 
belong to benefit societies or clubs, and it is said 
that anyone who is ill a day, or whose child is sick, 
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applies, as a matter of course, to the parisb doctor; 
a week's illness would send nearly any labourer in 
the district to the parish. Here, however, under all 
these unpromising circumstances, an association of 
labourers has been formed. Neither the Shrop¬ 
shire *nor the Warwickshire Union has been in 
existence long enough to have achieved* any 
very striking improvement in the actual con¬ 
dition of the peasant; but they have both already 
had one most important result—they have been 
.able to loosen the tongue of the rural labourer, and 
have -induced him to attend public meetings and 
openly state his grievances and his aspirations. A 
report of one of these meetings is contained in the 
Herefordshire Times of March 2, (872. After a 
few brief introductory remarks from the chairman, 
labourer after labourer arose, nearly all with the 
same tale; they were not come, they said, to speak 
ill of thdir employers; they did not envy the land¬ 
lords their riches; but out of the amount of their 
wages (usdally gs, a week) they found it impossible 
to live. They wished, they said, to live “ honest 
and fair,” and pay their way like men; but how 
could they do it, when they ha£ to provide food 
for themselves and their families on 9s. a week, to 
say nothing of clothes, fuel, and other necessaries ? 
One of the men said he bad been told the wives 
managed badly, but he- would back his wife to 
make 9a go as far as Could possibly be done ; he 
had calculated that if each member of his family had 
three meals a day, his wife bad to provide 168 
meals a week, at a cost of $d..per meal. “ If any of 
the formers, or farmers' wives or- daughters, could 
give them .any instruction as to bow a meal could 
be prepared for that amount, it would be very will¬ 
ingly received.”- Several of the meh struck the 
right nail on the head as to one chief cause of their 
distress. Henry Evans, a labourer, 9*id that the 
, great secret was that they were “ too thick on the 
ground, 1 ’ and he dared say that they would never get 
what they were now askingfor unless they “ thinned 
themselves out.” Other speakers echoed the same 
sentiment. 6rte man said it took all his wages to 
provide food for himself and his family; for clothes 
they had always to depend on charity! 

Any one acquainted with the agricultural poor 
will at once appreciate the significance of this meet¬ 
ing. With garrulous townsfolk, the grievances set 
forth at public meetings must generally be received 
with icaurion. But every word spoken by a peasant 
in public must be wrung from him under the 
strongest sense of necessity. There is no fluency 
in these speeches, they do not contain one super¬ 
fluous syllable; but every syllable they do contain 
bears upon its face the character of tmgamished 
truth; and the fact that these agricultural labourers 
have been indueedto utter open complaints, affords- 
excellent reasons for hoping that they will be roused 
to something more than words. It is therefore- 
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most important that the laboured themselves and 
the general public should know what agency would 
have the most powerful and permanent effect in 
bettering the condition of the rural poor. To gain 
this knowledge, it is necessary to turn once more to 
the experience gained by an inquiry into the causes 
of the satisfactory condition of Northumberland. 
It must be home in mind that the general state of 
the agricultural population in that county is so 
satisfactory, that it is unanimously agreed by the 
commissioners that if the rest of England had been ( 
like it the commission ought never to have been 
issued. One of the assistant commissioners, Mr. 
Gulley, who reported on Bucks and Bedfordshire, 
and who is also a Northumbrian landowner, asserts 
that the earnings of the Northumberland labourer 
are very little higher than those of any fairly indus¬ 
trious man in Bedfordshire or Bucks; but that the 
former is mentally and physically a superior animal, 
treating his family in a manner which three or four 
times the difference in wage would not a&ount for. 
Mr. Culley enumerates the causes operating favour¬ 
ably on the Northumbrian peasant as follows ;— 

“ He is hired by the year; his wages are conse¬ 
quently paid as punctually when-he is sick-as when 
he is at work. His own earnings and those of his 
family all go to the family purse, and suffer little 
-variation j and, lastly, it is x»t his habit to drink 
beer except at the annual hiring; he hardly knows 
what a beer-shop means, and his children drink at 
the milk-bowl instead of himself at the beer-jug." 

1 $ is, however, pertinently remarked that these 
allegedcauSes of the superiority of the N orthumbnan 
labourer are not- satisfactory. Why don he insist 
on a system which guarantees bis wages when he 
is sick? Why does he put his earnings into die 
family purse? Why does he not-drink away his 
wages .at the public-house ? The true explanation 
is that he is better educated ■, his power to resist 
temptation is thereby increased; bis moral character 
is sttnndtfcaied, and he is able to insist on obtain¬ 
ing good-wages and a comfortable borne. It is in 
education, says the commissioner, that the main 
secret of die,-prosperity of the Northumbrian la¬ 
bourer lies, Therq is in Northumberland a general 
feeling in faveqrf df education among all classes, 
the farmers .fige&ag equally desirous with the la¬ 
bourers to promote its cause., In, this county the 
pressure for. education comes from the people 
.themselves, and complaints are sometimes heard 
from the labourers- that the existing schools do not 
satisfy their requirements as to quality. , 

There is another circumstance which has not yet 
been referred to, in which education seems to have 
made the Northumbrian labourer a.“morally and 
physically superior animal” Front other parts of 
w "dand complaints ate frequently:heard as to the 
^sWliaing effects' of the employment -of women 
secotficulture. With some (so-called) philanthro¬ 


pists it seems to be an almost universal rule, when 
immorality prevails among those employed in any in¬ 
dustry, to appeal to the fact as a conclusive reason 
why women should be debarred from engaging in 
that industry.- Thus, when statisticians quote the 
number of illegitimate births in the agricultural 
districts, they sometimes appear to think that no 
other argument is necessary to prove that' women 
should not be allowed to work in the fields. They 
forget apparently that every illegitimate child has a 
father, and that a high percentage of illegitimate 
births in rural districts affords no more reason for 
excluding women from agriculture than men. ■ It 
may perhaps be replied that, according to strict 
ideas of. justice, there is no reason why the one sex 
should be excluded more than the other, but that 
the exclusion of women would be justified by ex¬ 
pediency, the labour of women being of so much 
less economical importance than that of men. In 
reply to this argument of economical expediency, 
the commissioners state that in some districts many 
branches of agricultural industry would be entirely 
destroyed if any restriction or interference were 
put upon the labour of women. Speaking of one 
district, one of the assistant commissioners says, 
“To prohibit femhle labour would be to prohibit 
farming." It is, however, desirable that the ques¬ 
tion of the employment of women -should be put 
upon higher grounds than those of expediency. 
Every woman has the right to labour honestly to 
get her own living; it would be 'the height of 
injustice to treat her as if she were a child, and 
forbid her to engage in any particular work, because 
some , of the men and women who have been 
employed in it have had immoral connections with 
each other. And let the sensitive conscience of 
the moralist who would shut the door of honest toil 
to wojnep be reminded, that it is the difficulty of 
earning mead which even now often sends a woman 
to a life of degradation. Food must be had, and 
more women will seek it in the streets if they are 
driven from the farm and the workshop. In North¬ 
umberland, where the condition of the agricultural 
population is- more satisfactory than in any other 
part of England, women are very largely employed 
in agriculture. Nearly all unmarried women are 
engaged in field-work, and the practice is ®ot found 
to be attended with any moral or. physical evil. 
They %re well and suitably clothed, and tbeir 
labour appears to have the effect of making them 
peculiarly robustand strong. Mr. Henley describes 
the good manners and the.,good management of 
the married women, as conclusive proof that farm 
labour has no deteriorating effect on women. The 
refinement which education has given to-the North¬ 
umbrian peasantry is sufficient to prevent the coarse¬ 
ness- and immorality which, field-labour is said in 
some instances to produce. - 
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IN SIX CHAPTEJStS.-CHAPTEE the third. 



r ERE is unde Gozzo," she exclaimed 
in a merry voice; and her old 
father came forward to meet us 
from an inner room. 

“You do not remember me, 
signorina ?” I said) as Gozzo 
passed before me to greet his 
brother-in-law. 

’ “‘Ah, Signor Inglcse!” she 
exclaimed, with a blush; and 
.**) turning to her father, she called 
his attention to me. He seemed 
glad to see me, and Gozzo, somewhat surprised at 
first, explained that I was well known to him ; add 
1 seemed now to be looked upon as quite a family 
friend. 

Francesca brought us chairs, and sitting down by 
the window, resumed her work. The two old men, 
after talking for a little of indifferent matters, rose 
and passed into the adjoining room, where they*] 
spoke in whispers, no doubt about the matter I had 
come for. So I rose, and leant upon the window¬ 
sill beside Francesca, and praised the assiduity of 
her work. 

“ 1 am my father’s tailor," she answered, “and I 
am making him smart for next Sunday. There is 
n fes/a at Atbano, and we are going to pass the day 
there.”' • 

* 1 think I shall be there too,” I said; “ 1 shall 
hope to meet you there." 

“ My grandfather had a villa there,” she answered. 

“ But we are now poor people, or you might have 
been our guest. Wc shall be in the church when 
the procession leaves.” 

“ I saw you were a lady, signorina," I said. 

“ I am a poor girl now,” she rejoined; “ but it is 
good to work. But you, Signor Inglesc, arc forget¬ 
ting your taste for antiquities. See, there is a case 
of bronzes by thewali there; and here comes my 
father to show you our treasures." 

“ T will see you at Albano then," I said; and 1 
turned to her father, who beckoned me into the 
adjoining room. 

The old man held a small ease in hjs hand, and 
placing it upon the table* he produced a key, and 
soOn the splendid medal lay before me.* Its im¬ 
pressions were wonderfully Hear and sharp, and 
executed with high artistic skill. On one £i‘de was 
the beautiful head of Heliegabalus, the rich features 
expressive of a sensuous yet mystic disdain. On 
the reverse, the representation erf an imperial ban¬ 
quet shone out with singular impressiveness upon 


the dark-coloured gold. Nothing that 1 had seen 
of the vestiges of Roman greatness had ever seemed 
to bring before me so vividly the luxurious magni¬ 
ficence of the past, as did this splendid monument 
that so many centuries had left uninjured. 

“It was left me by my father,” said the old man, 
“and I keep it as my daughters dower, You will 
not speak of it to any one, Signor Inglese? 1 know 
thatf can trust you, for I know your nation, and 1 
can read your face.” 

I assured him that I Would not speak of it. “But 
what,” I asked, “can you fear from experts in such 
things ?" 

“ They would try to persuade me that it is false 
—that it was manufactured by the antiquarian 
forgers of the sixteenth century. It is hard to tell 
whether a coin of this kind is genuine; but my 
father was a well-skilled antiquary, and he assured 
me of its value. Some day I will find an expert 
whom 1 can trust with it; and after all, my 
daughter will not marry yet, and I would rather run 
no risks till it is time to think about her dower.” 

The medal was locked in its case again. I 
thanked the old men warmly for the sight they had 
afforded me,and descending into the street, I still 
pondered on the words of Francesca's father, and 
on the fair (fee and form that I had left behind me 
in the gloomy house. But as I left the doorway 1 
started to see the singular customer of old Gozzo's 
stall, bending over a pile of worm-eaten volumes at 
the door of a neighbouring shop ; and turning 
.hurriedly away, I seemed to feel his curious eyes 
fixed on me, as I rapidly left the street. 

The next morning I went as usual to the Minerva 
Library, and took my accustomed place at one of 
the large ponderous desks that lined the cool, lofty 
hall. The monk who Usually attended to me 
handed down a pile Of vellum-covered tomes, and I 
was soon immersed in my favourite study of the 
large red and black type that filled them, and the 
coarse, bold woodcuts of Roman monuments, arms 
and edifices, that assisted me in tracing out the 
meaning of the various impressions on the coins. 
A pile of these last lay beside* me, which with a 
hard brush and a penknife I had done my best to 
render decipherable on the preceding evening, and 
now I rapidly solved the problems fhat each im¬ 
pression presented ; and many a scene* of Roman 
history rose before me as I deciphered its symbol, 
stamped by its contemporaries' on the enduring 
substance of the coin. My wenfe proceeded rapidly, 
and all my faculties were absorbed in it; the vast 
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assemblage of lettered volumes rose high around 
me in the silence, and the gliding footsteps of the 
attendant monks, the rustling of the leaves of folios, 
and the occasional whispers of the few students 
were too faint to break the quiet of the room. 

Suddenly a low voice beside me roused me from 
the absorption pf my studies. Breaking in on the 
ideal world that I had raised around me, it seemed 
as though some personage of the long-past time 
had spoken oiit in audible reality, and broken the 
spell that separated his phantasm, as if appeared 
to my imagination, from the real existence that 
he had borne in the old time. Cold, soft, and 
emotionless, the tone seemed fitted to represent the 
nature of a Nero or Tiberius, or some other of the 
immemorial monsters that haunt the realms of 
history, and appear inexplicable to modem thought. 
It was the tone and not .the spoken words that 
■caught my ear, and turning in the direction of the 
Sound, I saw beside me fhe inquisitive antiquary 
whose frequent appearance had so annOyed me on 
the preceding evening. • Beside him stood one of 
the attendants, and it was no doubt to the latter 
that the words had been addressed which had 
aroused me, through the singular nature of the 
voice. But why should the look and the voice of 
this man so affect me, and what reason could there 
be for the instinctive aversion that possessed me 
in his presence? Some morbid fancy was no 
doubt the cause of it, an£ l had started at his voice 
as students start ip nervous terror at Some sudden 
and disturbing soutici/ What Wonder^thst I should 
feel disturbed, wfien my consciousness had leaped 
in a moment from the day* of'Nero, whose vivid 
effigy lay before me, back to the living present 
through eighteen hundred years ? 

I now felt a wish to’ make acquaintance with this 
stranger, so that the mystery, which my fancy was 
so busily wearing round him might be dispelled by 
a more familiar knowledge. 1 ' My experience of life 
had been phongh .to teach me that familiarity, if It 
does not, acthaily breed contempt, at least dispels 
in most CMOS the glamour and the mystery that' 
haunt the',moonlight aspects of half-knowledge- 
So I hoped 'that, being thrown together in our 
pursuits, some Opportunity of making acquaintance 
might soon between the antiquary and my¬ 
self. '* ‘ j 

Sooner than I juklk&pBtytA tiie acquaintance was ' 
made, and I -was ittdt&tefi dor - it to the civility of 
the antiquary. 1 happened to fake up from my 
pile of coins a spechnehwhose description I sought 
in vain through several of the bulky works before 
me. Tbe appearance of the coin caught the eye of 
my neighbour, and in a civil (one he requested me 
to let him examine & '■ 

“ You cannot find its description ?” ho said, after 
Ipoking at it for a few seconds. * Lei me savo you 
the trotibfe-of farther search. This is a cariosity of 
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cinque-cento numismatics: it . is a medal invented 
by the antiquarian forgers of the Renaissance. You 
will not find it described in any authoritative work, 
and though it is interesting to a collector, it has no 
value as an antiquity ” 

He then pointed out to-me some hardly per¬ 
ceptive peculiarities in the nature of the impression, 
and in what seemed the effects of age upon the 
work. His observations convinced me that he 
possessed a wonderfully complete and minute know¬ 
ledge of Roman numismatics,, and gladly entering 
info conversation with him, I became deeply fas¬ 
cinated by the quiet certainty and subtle pene¬ 
tration of his remarks. When at length he rose 
and took leave of me, 1 expressed the hope that I 
might profit on other occasions by his counsels; 
and the cordiality of his reply finally dispelled my 
instinctive prejudice^againjt him. 

Other meetings at the library soon cemented my 
acquaintance with the Marchese L-—; tbe more 
I-listened to his conversation, the more I became 
convinced of the completeness of his antiquarian 
knowledge, and I congratulated myself on having 
found so suitable a companion. 

It was when the marchese one day invited me to 
his palazzo, that I became fully aware of the sedu- 
1 Ious energy of his collecting passion. The building 
—dating from tbe seventeenth century—-showed in 
its architecture that his ancestors had possessed in 
some measure the tastes which exhibited themselves 
so strongly in their representative. There were 
examples of many styles of architecture in the 
external walls, and the Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
and even Gothic forms united in strange confusion to 
give a more curious than imposing appearance to a 
'building that rivalled, in mere size and costliness, 
not a few of the most celebrated among the count¬ 
less palac.es of Rome. But. tbe internal arrange¬ 
ments, ^and especially the portions whose com¬ 
parative freshness showed their later date, were far 
more bizarre and various in their character than 
the primary portions of tire edifice. One might 
suppose that the curious taste of the race had 
flourished and increased within the well-adapted 
qxtemal framework of their mansion, till it had 
culminated in tbe collecting passion, pure and 
simple, exhibited by the last , inheritor of the palazzo. 
> -Signs of the morcbese’s habija met one at 
every t*m within the walls. The courtyard was 
filled with bulky fragment* of costly marbles, of 
every quality and hue, collected from among the 
ruins of a thousand vdkts, palaces, and. temples. 
In -one long hall, a complete collection of Greek 
and Roman weights and measures represented 
tire expenditure of sum* of money and research 
that might wdl- absorb **? > fortune and a life¬ 
time: Another apartment was filled. with. all 
imaginable varieties of mosaic, another with count- 
* less specimens of glass. There were no statues or 
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sculptures, for the collections were rather curious 
than artistic; but the astonishing completeness of 
each class of curiosities represented such industry 
and perseverance, the grouping of. the various 
specimens attested such powers of discrimination, 
and the remarks of the marchese proved so perfect 
an acquaintance with all his treasures'—that no 
marvel of artistic taste or solid erudition could 
have so amazed me as this example of eccentric 
energy and knowledge. But as we approached 
the inner apartments, in which the owner lived 
retired among his catalogues, 1 found that the Col¬ 
lections I had already traversed were as nothing 
beside the precious cabinets of coins and medals 
that supplied the latest and most costly taste of the 
marchese.- The completeness of this last collection 
could only be rivalled in some of the first museums 
of Europe, and 1 cauld»with difficulty believe that,' 
as the marchese informed me, this collection had 
been entirely accumulated by himself. He showed 
me assortments of the numismatic treasures of 
every age; and the spaces still left empty in the 
trays, for rare specimens that he had as yet been 
unable to obtain, were wonderfully few and far 
between. 

- “ One day my collection will be complete,*' he 
exclaimed. “ 1 have long ceased to occupy mysdlf 
with all the other trumpery you have already seen ; 
but I would fain complete chis last collection, and 
if I leave it unfinished it will not be for want of any 
efforts on my part. See ! here is a space I would 
give my life to fill: I have sought and toiled for 
years to fill it; 1 have travelled to Paris, Vienna, 
and Berlin, to examine specimens I had heard of: 
the specimens were spurious, and 1 only lost, my 
time. You smile at my eagerness! Yet what is 
life without an object? Ah 1 young man, wait a few 
years yet, and life will teach you to envy my en¬ 
thusiasm, and not to weigh the value of the object. 
Some illusion, the charm of some fixed pursuit is 
the only safeguard Iron ennui: you know not what 
that is, it is not the malady of your years; but you 
may learn its terrors yet, and you will envy me 
then.” 

f forget what I answered, but it was not the 
marchese'a favour that had made me smile; it 
was that among tito vacant spaces to which he had 
called my attention,' there was one marked and 
labelled with the name and description,of the very 
medal of Hdiogabafus that I had seen in the 
hands of Francesca’s father. But I. remembered 
my promise to the old! dealer, and kept my own 


counsel regarding the tempting sight 1 might yet 
perhaps be the means of affording to the marchese. 

After some hours spent in examining his magni¬ 
ficent collection, I took leave of him, thanking him 
warmly for the sight he had afforded me. 

“You may well thank me, young man," he said, 
“ for few except yourself have ever visited my col¬ 
lection. I have no wish to be disturbed by bab¬ 
bling sight-seers, but you, I think, have some 
genuine taste in these matters. I will ask you, in 
return, not to speak of my collection to any one. I 
‘should be continually pestered with visitors if its 
real richness were generally known. But when you 
like you may come and see me here, and I will 
give you any help 1 can in your labours. And if 
you meet with any rare medals, let me know of 
thedi; get me a -right at least of anything un¬ 
common you may meet with—and 1 can tell you 
what is genuine and what is spurious. And so, 
farewell till our next meeting, and do not fear to 
trouble me; you mil always be welcome." 

1 was well pleased at the progress of my ac¬ 
quaintance with the marchese. A certain power of 
fascination is the privilege of some exceptional 
natures, and especially- of those who show a 
strong and enthusiastic temperament directed 
in some unusual path. A man who throws great 
powers of .intellect and energy into scone eccen¬ 
tric pursuit is in himself a living problem, that 
at least seems to hide strange depths of our 
common nature, such as may fie within the com¬ 
prehension of many, though usually unsuspected 
beneath the common crust of ordinary habits and 
acquired opinions. And so much that at first sight 
seems - beautiful and satisfying in life, turns out 
mere tinsel under the touch, of sad experience, that 
anything strange, new, and strong wifi serve to 
awaken deadened hopes of worthy purpose and 
exertion;• may, when other illusions are already 
lost, hold .forth a promise that tine satisfaction lies 
Hn a wholly new and different-direction. This 
feeling of mixed wonder and curiosity inclined me 
to prosecute as -far as possible my acquaintance 
with the marchese, so that 1 might learn the Jin- 
mot of his exceptional character and habits. It 
occurred to me that 1 might in some measure repay 
•his kindness, by enabling him to see the unique 
medal that had been shown me by Francesca's 
father. .Could 1 prevail on the old man to let .it be 
soeOi'il should establish a new bond of friendship 
between jnayadf and the student 
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f HE purple iris holds a tear of dew " 
’ All tremulous within her blue-vei 


AH tremulous within her bhtoweined eye $ - 
The lfirkspur hangs her head'; the damask rose 
Looks smiling upwards to the dear June sky. 


J,I7N3E .QMENS. 

And down the garden path sweet. Neljl and 1 
■; Are slowly sauntering with idle pace; 

Is it the sun that makes my- hot cheek burn ? 

And why tfiat blush on Nellie’s dimpled face? 
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No need of words. Too well is understood j In rustling leaf, in flower, jn throat of bird, 

That universal language; ’tis as bid I And borne in perfume on the summer gale. 

As is creation, when to mother Eve j' 

The tale of love our father Adam told. j Weep, iris, weep; pale larkspur, hang thine head j 

! Shame on ye twain, your omens we defy t 

Queen June, the month Of roses and of love, i But sweet rose, love's own immortal flower, 
Echoes on every side the tender tale, l Well wear within our bosoms—Nell ancj I; 

1 Astley H. Baldwin. 
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THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STBJSTTON. 

chapter the twentieth. t prude, like your mother. It will not be easy for her 
THE dohrEes’ name. t0 overlook this.” 

My father’s florid face looked almost as rigid and “There is nothing to overlook,” I said. “As 
white as my mother's had done. He stood in the soon as I knew my own mind, I told her honestly 
doorway, with a lamp in b& hand (for it had grown about it.” 

quite dark whilst mymother and I were talking), " At that moment it did not occur to me that my 
and the light shone thill upon his changed face. His honesty was due to Johanna's insistent advice. I 
hand shook violently, soT took the lamp from him believed Just then that I, had acted from the inl¬ 
and set it down an the table. pulse of my own sense of honour, and the belief 

“ Go dofcfo'Jfe'VBfiV Mh«ay,“ 'he said* turning gave my words and tone more spirit than they 
savagely upoh my mother. “'How could you be so wbuld have had otherwise. My father’s -face grew 
rude as to leave het?t" 5 he talks of going away, paler and graver as he listened.; he looked older 
Let her go asfsoon as likes! .1 shall stay here by ten years than he had done an hour ago in the 
with Martin.” - dining-room. 

“ I did not know T she 1 “ 1 don’t understand it,” he muttdred ; “do you 

answered meekly, and jopking dqvecatmgly from mean that this is .a serious thing ? Are you ip love 

the one to tlM •caber ofaft. “Tfeu will not -quarrel with some girl of our own class? Not a mere 
with your fathmyMsrtiri, if I '-W|re j ,yon,;WiIl you ?” passing fancy, that no one would think seriously of 
This she whispered inf sity carln a beaertJimg tone, for'an instant ? Just a,trifling faux fas, that it is 
“ Not if I can help it^mother,f'l replied; also iq qo use trilmg^wotnen About, eh ? I could make 
a whisper. aflowance for that, Martin, and get Julia to do the 

“ Now, confound it !* cried - 0 r. Dobrde, aftfep„#be, same, „ Come, it cannot be anything more." 
had gone, slowly and&ta'ctantly, and lookingI dief 4 k reply to him. Here we had come, he 
at thd door to me. “ Now just tell -me shortly tiU" - and I, to the very barrier that had been growing up 
about this nonsense of yours., I thought some 4 between us ever since I had first discovered my 
quarrel wife isp^whea Julia did not come home to mother’s secret and wasting grief. He'was on one 
dinner. Out With it, Martini” side of it, and I on the other—a wall of separation 

“ As 1 said before, there is not much to tell,” I which neither of us could leap over, 

answered. 4 % was compelled in honour to tell “Why don’t you speak, Martin?” he aBked 
Julia I loved MKfther woman more than herself ;* testily. 

and 1 presitm^/SsbttghT am not sure, she will “Because I hate the subject,” I answered, 
decline to become my “ “ When I told Julia I loved another woman, I 

“In love wttb aooffcer woman 1 " repeated my meant that some one else occupied that place in 
father, with a long whistle, partly of sympathy and my affection which belonged rightfully to my wife; 
partly of perplexity. -‘WPftio Is it, tny son ? " and so Julia understood it” 

“That is of tittle moment,” I said, having no de- “ Then,” he cried, with ^gesture of despair, “ I 
sire whatever to confide ttys story to him. “The am a ruined mau l” ' , 

main point is that it’s true, had I tbkl Julia so this His consternation and dismay were so real that 
afternoon.” " ’’ ■ they startled me; yet knowing what a consummate 

“Good gracious, Martin !”=fte cried,“what ac- actor he was, I restrained-both my-fear and my 
* cursed folly 1 What'need wai there to tell her *f sympathy, and waited fee: him to enlighten me 
any little peccadillo; if you could cdaceal it?-Why farther.'' He sat with'his-head bowed, and his 
didVoi) dot some to me for advice? Julia is a hands hanging down, in an attitude of profound 
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despondency, so different from bis usual jaunty air, 
that every moment increased my anxiety. 

“What can it have to do with you?” I asked 
after a long pause. 

“ I am a ruined and disgraced man be reiter¬ 
ated, without looking up; “if you have broken off 
your marriage with Julia, I shall never raise my 
head again;” 

“ But why ?” I asked uneasily. 

“ Come down into my consulting-room,” he said, 
after another pause of deliberation, I went' on 
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“ But how ?” 1 asked again, impatiently for my 
fears were growing strong. Certainly he was not 
acting a part this time. 

“ I dare not tell you,” he cried, leaning bis head 
upon his desk, and sobbing. How white his hair 
was! and how aged lie looked ! I recollected how he 
used to play with me when I was a boy, and carry 
me before him on horseback, as long back as 1 
Could remember. My heart softened and warmed 
to him as it had not done for years. 

“Father!” I said, “ if you can trust any one, you 



before hint carrying the lamp, .and turning round- ! 
once or twice saw his face look grey, and the ex¬ 
pression of it vacant and troubled. His consulting* 
room was a luxurious room, elegantly furnished; : 
and with several pictures 0ft the walls, including a 
painted photograph- of himself, takes recently by 
the first photographer in Guernsey, There, were 
book-cases containing a number of the best medical 
works; behind which lay, out of sight, a-nipnerous j 
selection of French novels, more thumbed than j 
the ponderous volumes in front. He earijc down i 
into*, an easy-ebair, shivering as if we were in the 
depth of winter, 

“Martin, J am a ruined man!”, he said,for the 
third time. 


can trust me. If you are ruined and disgraced I 
shall be the same,asyonr son.” 

“That’s, tme,”he answered, “ that’s true 1 It will 
bring disgrace on you and your mother.- We shall 
be forced to leave Guernsey, where she has lived all 
her life } and It will be the death of her. Martin, 
you must save us all by making it up with Julia.” 

“ But why ?” I demanded, once mate. “ 1 must 
know what you mean.” 

“Mean?” he said, turning 'upon me angrily, 
“ you blackhead! I mean that unless you marry 
Julia.I shall have to give an-account of her pro¬ 
perty ; -and* I could- not make aU square, not if 1 
Bold- every stick and 6tona I possess.” 

. 1 sat silent for <» time, trying to take in this piece 
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of information. He bad been Julia's guardian ever 
since she was left an orphan, ten years old; but 1 
had never known that there had not been, a formal 
and legal settlement of lifer affairs when she was 
of age. Our family, name had no blot upon it; it 
was one of the most honoured names in the island. 
But .if this came to light, then the disgrace would 
be dark indeed; 

* Can you tefc sad all about it?" 1 asked. 

My fathetjAfter making his confession, settledhim- 
sdf in his chair comfortably; appearing to feel that 
he had begun to make reparation for the wrong. 
His temperament was more buoyant than mine. 
Selfish natpres are often buoyant. 

“ It would take a long time, 1 ” he said, 11 and it 
would be a deuce of a nuisance. You make it up 
with Julia, and many her, as you're bound to do. 
Of course you will manage all her money when 
you arc her husband,, as' you will be. Now you 
know all." 

“ But 1 don’t know all,* 1 replied; "and I insist 
upon doing so, before 1 -make up my tr^ind what 
to do." 

I believe be expected this opposition from me, 
for otherwise!# he .had .said could 'have been said 
in my ri*^ feehtygmng battle on 

various points, and st$vsng off sundry inquiries, he 
opened a. drawer jjk foil qf feis .cablets, and pro¬ 
duced a number nMbfedffhcrjp, etc., belonging to 
Julia. ' & 

For two. hh accounts; 

Once or twice hh J ’1jrM to dink out of the room; 
but that 1 would nctt.suffer,. ..At length -the orua- 
mental clock on his 'ckl^fet^piece..Struck eleven, 
and he made Wotber^dJerim beat a^etreat 

“Do not go awaif till eVurythigg |s clear,” I, 
said 5 “is this all?"dr- ; a / j . 

“All?” herepea^;;“i«»'t : ikenooghV 

“ Between threw,'md four thousand patHa^de- 
fidenU” 1 answered; “it is quite,enough.” 'V’*’; 

“ .Enough to,- make me .a felon," he said, “ if 
Julia chodsevto prosecute me.” 

"1 think it is highly probable,” I replied; 
“ though 1 know nothing of the law,” 

“ Then you nee (dearly, Martin, there is no alter¬ 
native but for you . to marry her, and keep our 
secret I,lnP^fi3eck»|ttd apqn this for years, and . 
your mother aAd 1. haw been of one mind in bring-1 
ing it about ■ ;$£ ywfeimanry Julia, her affairs go 
direct from my lumd# to yaws, and we are aU 
safe. If you bcStky^ith' hpfr<sbe will leave ns, and 
demand an aodbuntpf iny^yardian^ip; and your 
name and mine will be branded In oar dwn island." 

“ That is very cleptr,”. Lsaid sullenly. 

“Your mother wOukl,not.survive it 1” he con¬ 
tinued,-with a solemn accent ... . 

“ Oh ! I have beffl.t b r eatene d wkh that already” 
1 exclaimed, very bitterly, “ Pray does, my mother 
know of this disgraceful business?” 


“ Heaven forbid 1" he cried. “ Your mother is 
a good woman, Martin ; as simple as a dove. You 
ought to think of her before you consign us all to 
shame. 1 can quit Guernsey. I am an old man, 
and it signifies very little where I lie down to die. 

1 have not been as good a husband as 1 might 
have been; but 1 could not lace her after she 
knows this. Poor Mary! My poor, poor love 1 
I believe she>cares enough for me still to break her 
heart over it.” 

“ Then I am to be your scape-goat,” I said. 

“You are my son,” he answered; “and re- 
Egion itself teaches us that the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children. 1 leave the matter in 
your hands. But only answer one question : Could 
you show your face amongst your own friends if 
this were known ?” 

I knew very well 1 could not My father a 
fraudulent steward of Julia’s property f Then fare¬ 
well for ever to all that had made my life happy 
We were a proud family—proud of our rank, and 
of our pure blood; above all of our honour, which 
bad never been tarnished by a breath. I could not 
yet bear to believe that my father was a rogue. He 
himself was not so lost to Shame that he could 
meet my eye. 1 saw than was no. escape from it 
—I must many Julia. 

“ Well,” I said at last, “as “you say, the matter 
is in my hands now; and I, Ovist make the best of 
it Good night, sir.” 

Without a- light 1 went up to my owq, htotn, 
where the moon that had shone upon' me in my 
last night’s ride, wt^gjeamingbrightly through the 
window. I intended to reflect sad deliberate, but 
I was worn out I flimg myself down on the bed, 
but could H&t have remained awake for a single 
moment; Iffejflfrito a deep slfeep. which lasted tOl 
looming. - 

v xk „ t 

CHAPTER THE.TWENTY-FIRST. 

‘ TWO IiKTTKRS. 

When I awoke my poor mother was sitting beside 
me, looking very ill and sorrowful. She had slipped 
a pillow under my head, and thrown a shawl across 
me. I got up with a bewildered brain, and a 
general sense of calamity, which I could not clearly 
define. f 

“ Martin,”' she said, “ your father has gone by 
this morning's boat to Jersey. Hfe $ays you know 
why $ but he has led this note for you.’ Why have 
you not been in bed last night ?” 

“ Never mind, moths?,* 1 answered, as I tore 
open the note, which was carefully sealed with my 
father's private seal Hefcad mitten it immediately 
after I left htm. 

; , 

*«.30 r.M. 

, “tyv Son, —To^oirwfn; mentor J, (WI rua over to Jersey for a 
f«Y 4*jr». until this sad foulness*f f jr«jrs k settled. I cannot bear 
to meat yoihr dunged face. You Stake no dlowsuces foe yoirr 
tialier. Half my expenses bare been' incurred in educating you s 
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you ought to couridcr this, and (hat you we mote to me, as your 
father, than to apy one dsc. But in these day* parents receive 
little honour from their children. When all is settled, write to me 
at Prince's Hotel. It rests open yon whether I ever see Guernsey 
again.—Your wretched father, “Kichawb Doncda.** 

“ Can t see' it?”'asked my mother, bolding out 
her hand. 

“ No, never mind seeing it,” I answered; “ it is 
about Julia, you know. , It would only trouble you.” 

“ Captain Carey’s man brought a letter from Julia 
just now," she said, taking it from her pocket; “ he 
said there was no answer.” 

Her eyelids were stQl red from weeping, and hey 
voice faltered as if she might break out into sobs 
any moment I took the letter from her, but l (did 
not open it * 

“ You want to be alone to read it ? n she said., 
“ Oh, Martin ! if you can change your mind, and 
save us all from this great trouble, do it, for my 
sake ?" 

u If I can I will,” I answered; " but everything 
is very hard upon me, mother.” 

She could not guess how hard, and if I could 
help it she should never know. Now I was fully 
awake, the enormity of my father’s dishonesty and 
his extreme egotism weighed heavily upon me. I 
could not view his conduct in*a fairer light-than I 
had done in my amazement the night before. It 
grew blacker as I dwelt upon it. And now he was 
off to Jersey, shirking the disagreeable consequences 
of his oWn delinquency. I knew how he would 
spend his time there. Jersey is no retreat for the 
penitent. 

As spon as my mother was gone I opened Julia’s 
letter. It began 

" My Dsab Mabhn,—I know all now. Johorim hu told me. 
When you (poke to me to hurriedly and unexpectedly, this after¬ 
noon, f could'not brat to hear another word. But now I am calm, i 
and I can think it all after quite quietly. ' J 

" It it an infatuation, Martin. Johanna says <0 at well at I, and 
she is never wrong. It Is a sheer Impossibility (hat you, lu your 
sober tenses, should love a strange person, whose very name you do 
not know, better than you do me, your cousin, your sister, your 
fiancir, whom you litwj known ail your lift, and loved, I am quite 
sure of that, with a very true affection. 

“ It reties me to write about that person in any connection with 
yourself. Emma spoke of her in her latt letter from Sark ; not at 
all in reference to yon however- She it so completely of a lower 
clast, that it would never, enter Emma’s head that you could tee 
anything in her. She jttfri there was a rumour afloat that Tsrdif 
was about to merry the girl yon had been attending, and that every* 
bodyiu the island regmttad it. .-She mid it would be a mtutliiniKt \ 
for him, Tardifl WhHt#fy«t vnyldit be for,you, a Dolwfe? So; 
it is a delusion, ah ihSttuation, which will quickly past away. I ' 
cannot believe yeu are to Vrfealc as lobe takenin by mere prattinets 
without character; and thir person—I da not say to har*hl jyMartin—; 
has tie character, no namt. Wer^you free you could not marry 
her. There it a mystery about her, and mystery usually meant 
shame. ADobrde eooilt mt afts an adVedtinett Mi vrifef Then 
you havaseenwlittfeefbe*- ■ Three timiea.'riacelhB waokyeuwere 1 
there in Merdil Whalis that oqmparod to the yoarivrvhavc vp*nt 
together? His imposwUp that in ypur heart of hearts you thorid 
love her mdre dwh me. 

"Ihavibeen tryiegto think whai yoo would do If eUft'liMiken 
off between us. Wo could not keep this a seiret rn Gtteeotey, apd 
everybody would blame you. \ wHl not ask you to think , of sky 
inortlfiiaCon at being JUtod, for people would trill It that. I corid 


outliva that. But whet are you to do f We cannot go on again At 
we used to da I must speak plainly shout it. Your practice is 
not sufficient to maintain the family in a proper position for the 
Dobrtfos ; and if I go to live alone at the bew home, as I must do, , 
what it to become of my unde and aunt? I have ofteb considered 
this, and have been glad the difficulty was settled by our, marriage. 
Mow everything will be unsettled again. 

" I did Cot intend to say anything about myself; but oh, Martin I 
you do not know the blank that it will be to me. I have been to 
happy since you asked me to be your wife. It was so pleasant to 
Blink that I should live all my lift in Guernsey, and yet oat be 
doomed to the emptyi vacant kit Of an unmarried woman. You think 
that 'perhaps Jrikmda it happy single? She is 'content—good 
women ought to be contact 1 but I tell you, I would gladly exchange 
bcs costentmact for Aunt jDobrde’a troubles, with her pride and happi- 
■ ness In you. J have seen her troubles clearly: and I say ^Martin, 

I would gran all Johaatuft calm, colourless peace far her delight in 
i her sou. 

"Then I cannot give up the thought of our home, just finished 
end so pretty. It was so pleasant this afternoon, before you came 
in with your dreadful thuader-bott. 1 eras thinking what a’ good 
wife 1 would ho m you; and how, m my own house, I should 
newer be tempted into those tiresome tempers you have teen in ms 
sometimes. It was your father often who made me angry, and I 
vuitedft upon yon, because you are so good-tempered. That Wot 
foolish of me. You could not know how much I love you, how tny 
lire is bound, up^n you, pr yuu would have boon proof against that 
person in Sark. ■ 

"I think it right to tell yon el] (his four, though it is not in my 
nature to make professions and demonstrations of my love. Think 
of me, of yourself, of your poor mother. You arete never selfish, 
and you can do no hie thhlgs. I do not spy it would be noble to 
marry me; but it igouhTbe a noble thing to conquer an ignoble 
passion. How could Martin Dobrii'Ut is love with an unknown 
adventuress? . , 

" I shall remain in the house all day tomorrow, and If yon can 
come to see me, feeling that this he* been a dream of folly from 
which youhavs awakened, I will sot atfc you to own it. That you 
come at all will be a sign to me that you wish it forgotten and blotted 
out between ua, as if it had never bean. 

"With true, deep tovc for yeu, Martin, believe me st31 

f "Your affectionate 

, -* '"Joua.” 

I pondered over Julia 1 * letter as 1 dressed. There 
was not a won! erf resentment in it It was fall of 
affectionate thought for us all. But what reasoning! 
1 had not known Olivia so. long as I had known 
her, therefore I could not love her as truly 1 
A strange therefore t 

I had scarcely had leisure to think of Olivia in 
the hurry and anxiety of the lost twenty-four hours. 
But now “that person ih Sark,” die “unknown ad¬ 
venturess,” presented herself very vividly to my 
mind. Know her I I felt as if I knew every tone of 
her voice and eveay expression of her face; yet I 
longed'to know them rhdrd intimately. The note she 
had written to me a few weeks ago I could repeat 
word for. word}'and die handwriting seemed far 
morelamliar to me even than Julia’s.' There was 
ho doubt my rove for her was very different from 
my affeeftfa far Julia; and if it was an infatuation, 
it was the sweetest, most exquisite infatuation that 
couM ever possess me. 

Yet there was no longer any hesitation in my 
vntnri ga to what I 'must do. Julia'knew all now. 
I had told her distinct^ of my ldVe far Olivia, and 
shd would not believe ft. f&e ippfared wishful to 
hold me to my engagement fa spite of it j -at any 
rate, so 1 interpreted her Wttfer. 1 did not suppose 
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that! should'not live it down, this infatuation, as 
the; ch^se to caH it. 1 might hunger and thirst, 
and be on the point of perishing; then my nature 
would turn to other: nutriment, and assimilate it to 
its tontractefl and stultified capacities. 

After all' there was socle reason in the objections 
urged against Olivia. The dislike of ail insulated 
people against foreigners is natural enough; and in 
her case-there was a mystery which I must solve 
before I could think of asking her td become my 
wife. Aik'her to become my wife! • That was 
impossible now. 1 had chosen my wife months 
before 1.saw, her. 

I went mechanically through the routine of my 
morning's work, and it was late in the afternoon 
before 1 could get away to .ride to the Vale. My 
mother knew where .1 was going, and gazed wist¬ 
fully into my face, but without otherwise asking 
me any questions. At the last moment, 4s 1 
touched. Madam's bridle, 1 looked down at her 
standing on the doorstep. “ Cheer up,omother!” I 
said, almost gaily, “ it will all come right.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

ALL WRONG. 

By this time you know that I could not ride along 
the flat open shore between SbPeter-port and the 
Vale without having a good -sight of Sark, though 
it lay just a little behind.pm- ■ It was not in human 
nature to turn my back doggedly upon it, 1 had 
never seen it look .nearer ; the channel between us 
scarcely seetneda mile across. The old windmill 
above the Havre Gosselm stood out plainly. , I 
almost fancied that but for Breckhowd could have 
seen Tardifs house, -where my darling was living. 
My,l?eart. leaped at the mere thought of it. Then 
I mode Madam's bridle about her neck, and she 
carried me on at a . sharp canter towards Captain 
Ca^l^.tniitieoce. , 

T*W Jujta^t^ndinsg at a window up-stairs, gazing 
doynt t$m hjjng.wbite rood, which runs as straight as 
mi arrow twwghtbe Braye du Valle to L’Ancresse 
Common. ' _ 

She must hawp seen Madam and me half a mile 
away; ^^e'kepthec.ppst motionless as a sen- 
tinel, undid ^ur^phd down to open the gate. Then 
she vanuhed.% *y 

The 6ermtVtrmpn' i Waf F .at> the door by rite time I 
reached it, ahd-joj^mj$* hepdf was onthe threshold, 
with her hands l a ce radiant, J 

was as welcome , as jbe-prodigal son, and she was 
ready to fall pn my neck aj^d kiss jn$, *. 

“ I felt sure of you,? She said^jn a tow'voice,. “ I 
trusted to your good sense., ^nd honour, an# they 
have notiaifod you,,yoa pre come 1 
j ulia has neither ate SOr slept anse I. bri^ht bet 

herc *’' . ■ • /■, - 
She led tefi to,her own priYateaitfmg-room, where 


1 found Julia standing by the fireplace, and leaning 
against it, as if she could not stand alone. When 
I went up to her and took her hand, she flung her 
arms round my neck, and dung to me, in a passion 
of tears. It was some minutes -before she could 
recover her self-command. I had- never seen her 
abandon herself to such a paroxysm before. 

“ Julia, my poor girl !" 1 said, “ I did not think 
you would take it so much to heart.as this.” 

“I shall come all right directly,” she sobbed, 
sitting down, and trembling from head to foot. 
“ Johanna said you would come,but I was not sure.” 

“Yes, I am here,” I answered, with a very dreary 
feeling about me. 

“ That is enough," said Julia ; “you need not say 
a word more. Let us forget it, both of us. You 
will only give me your promise never to see her or 
speak to her again.” 

It might be a fair thing for her to ask, but it 
was not a fair thing for me to promise. Olivia had 
told me she had no friends at all except Tardif and 
me; and if the gossip of the Sark people drove 
her from the shelter of his roof, 1 should be her 
only resource; and I believed she would come 
frankly to me for help. 

“ Olivia quite understands about my engagement 
to you,” I said. “ I told her at once that we were 
going to be married, and that I hoped she would 
find-a friend in you.” 

“A friend in me, Martin !” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of indignant surprise; “yod could not ask 
me to be that I” » 

“ Not now, 1 suppose,” 1 replied; “the girl is as 
innocent and blameless as any girl living; but 1 
dare say you would sooner befriend the most good- 
for-nothing Jezebel in the Channel Islands.* 

“Yes, I would,” she said. “An innocent girl 
indeed! I only wish she had been killed when 
she feilSrom the cliff.” 

“Hush !” I cried, shuddering at the bare men¬ 
tion of Olivia's death; “ yea do not know what 
you say. It is worse than useless to talk about 
her. I came to ask you to think no more of what 
passed,between us yesterday.” 

“But you arc going to persist is your infatua¬ 
tion,” said Julia;'“you can never deceive me. I 
know you too well. Oh, I see that you still think 
the same of her! M 

“You know nothing about hear,” ,1 replied. ' 

“ And 1 shall take care J never, do,” she inter¬ 
rupted spitefully. 

“ So it is of no use to? go -on quarrelling about 
her,” I continued, taking np notice of the -inter¬ 
ruption. “ l made up my-ndind before I came here 
that 1 must see as little-as possible of her for the 
future. You must understand, Juba, she has never 
giYenme a particle nf reason to suppose she -loves 
me,” . <■ ■ - .« - 

“But you are still in love with her?” she asked! 



The Doctor’s Dilemma. ’ i 57. 

I stood biting tny nails to the quick, a trick I had looked at me fully and angrily, and <£j» 1 dicfrtot 
whilst a boy, but one that had been broken off by move, she .swept out of the room, with a dignity , 
my mother’s and Julia’s combined vigilance. Now which I had never seen in her before* 1 mstreafod-' 
the habit came back upon me in full force, as my towards the house-door, but could not maker good , 
only resource from speaking. * my escape without encountering Johanna; 

“Martin,” she said, with flashing eyes, and a “Well, Martin?”she said. 
rising tone in her voice, which, like the first shrill * It is all wrong,” 1 answered. “ Julia persists in 
moan' of the wind, presaged a storm, “ 1 will never it that 1 am jilting her." ' , 

marry you,'until, you can say, on your word of “All the world will think you have behaved very 
honour, that you love that person no longer, and badly,” she said. 

are ready to promise to hold no further communi- “ I suppose so,” 1 replied; “ but don’t you think 
cation with her. Oh ! I know what my poor aunt so* Johanna.” 

has had to endure, and I will not put up with it” She shook her head in silence, and closed the 
“"Very well, Julia,” I answered, controlling my- hall-door after me. Many a doer in Guernsey 
self as well as I could, “ I have only one more word would be shut against me as soon as this was known, 
to say on this subject. I love Olivia, and as far as I had to go round to the stables to find Madam. 

1 know myself, I shall love her as long as 1 live. The lflan had evidently expected me• to stay 
I did not come here to give you any reason for sup- a long while, for her saddle-girths were loosened, 
posing tny mind is changed as to her. If you con- and the bit out of her mouth, that she might enjoy 
sent to be my wife, 1 will do my best, God helping a liberal feed of oats. Captain Carey came up to 
me, to be most true, most faithful to you ; and God me as I was buckling the girths, 
forbid 1 should injure Olivia in thought by sup- “ Weil, Martin ? ” he asked, exactly as Johanna 
posing she could care for me other than as a friend, had done before him. 1 * 

But my motive for coming now is to tell you some . “ AH wrong,” I repeated. 

particulars about your property, which my father “ Dear I dear! ” he said, in his mildest tones, 
made known to me only last night” and with his hind resting affectionately on my 

It was a miserable task for me; but 1 told her shoulder; “ I wish I had lost the use of-my eyes or 
simply the painful discovery I had made. She sat tongue the other day.' I am vexed to death that I 
listening with a dark and sullen face, but betraying found out your secret.” 

not a spark of resentment, so far as her loss 6f “ Perhaps I should not have found it out myself,” 
fortune was concerned. I said, “ and it is better now than after.” 

“ Yes,” she said bitterly, when I had finished, “ So it is, my boy; so it is," he rejoined. “ Be- 
“ robbed by the father and jilted, by the son.” tween ourselves, Julia is a little too old far you. 

“ I would give my life to cancel the wrong,” I said. Cheer up 1 she is a good girl, and will get ever it, 

“ It is so easy to talk,” she rqilied, with a deadly and be friendl. again with you by-and-by. I Will 
coldness of tone and manner. * do all I.can to bring that about. If Olivia is .only 

“ I am ready to do whatever you choose ” I urged, as good as she is handsome, you’S be happier with 
“ It is true my .father has robbed you; but it is not her than with poor Julia.” 

true that I have jilted you. I did not know my He patted my bade with a friendliness that 
own heart rill a word from Captain Carey revealed .cheered me, whilst his last words sent the blood 
it to me; and I told you frankly, partly because bounding through my veins. I rode home again, 
Johanna 'insisted upon it, and partly because 1 Sark lying in full view before me; and, in spite of 
believed it eight to do so. If you demand it, I will the darkness iff my prospects, I felt intensely glad 
even promise not to - see Olivia again, or to hold to be free to win my Olivia, 
direct communication with her. Surely that is, all j Four days passed without any sign from either 

you ought to require from me.” Julia or my father, I wrote to him detailing my 

" No,” she replied .vehemently“ do you sup- interview with her, bat no reply came. My mother' 
pose 1 .could become your wife while you- maintain and I had toe bouse to ourselves; and, in spite of 
that you love another woman better than me? You her fretting*, We enjoyed ‘considerable pleasure 
must haye a very low opinion of me.” ' - , during the temporary lull. There were, however, 

“Would you have me tell you « falsehood?” J sundry -warnings out of doors which foretold tem- 
rejoined, with vehemence equal to hers. pest. I met cold glances and sharp inquiries from 

“You hod better leave me,” she said, “bfeffcrewe, old friends, among whom some rumours of our 
hate one^apothar. - I tod yon I have been, robbed separation -were floating. There was sufficient to 
by tlto father and jilted by the son. - Good-bye^ justify sdsptcfcm—my father’s absence, Julia’s pro- 
Martin.* V /<$,'■ J fonged^sojouto the Careysi andit^ pogtpone- 

“ Gpofl-bye, Jidia,” I mplied ? biff T*riU*U&RSt>ed; vm.% of my voyage to Engfai& 1 began to fancy 
hoping she would speakto me again. I was afaxidpf, thatevea the women-servant* flouted at me. 
to hear what she would do against my father-1 -Shfe in> «r oust** mb vw^rrwasneeun. 
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GREAT FVRAMID STANDARDS OF JUSTICE AND MEASURE. 

4 , f i , s ' ’ \ ' ' u 

' , "* ■*J <1 /tor puzei sirmi, astronomer royal for Scotland. 

, Jtg.'liQU*, PARTS.-PART .THE FOURTH. 



> ■ r'h'^'%. 

■.';tere*dy ‘far ’ exceeded the 
limits Hbfit were proposed, 1 
y-lsu&tic ; '|b -the", end -with little 
yaorethan ft cataloguing of some 
• of those scientific sccompani- 
’, soeftts, without which the teamed 
'*cif the^prtsent day would think 
' sa .system of metrology suffi¬ 
ciently ‘accurate; and which, 

' uvoseover, they are rather apt to 
imagine that no- one’before 
themselves sever dreamt of, 

. In oh examinations, for in¬ 
stance, of «tand&rd' ! measures of length, 
and all Of capacity and specific gravity, 
reference in present tone# mdst be sedulously had, 
*and correction made accordingly,to the indications, 
of both thennsmeter and barometer at die instant. 
How, then,' did the Pyramid designer proceed, ages 
beforethe invention of either of these instruments? 

In a mariner it was whiih ensures more prac¬ 
tical security, and attends to the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of man on this sublunary terrestrial ball 
more perfectly, than any othor known system, and 
especially than the recently invented French metri¬ 
cal system ; for this Parisian . method has two or 
three different andconflicting heat-references, and 
all of them uncomfortably lour, such as the freezing 
point of water, the temperature of wafer’s maximum 
density, and, again,- a Certain tridental tempera¬ 
ture which is supposed to hide an error of their 
metalmfewhar. • 

The Pyramid system has, on the other hand; only 
one tentocrature-ef reference, viz., that of the mean 
annual nmipomttjtre of a# the inhabitable parts of 
the eatttfS ain&ee, and that degree of heat turns 
out to bo oftefdnch can.be expressed pyramidally 
ht nature jfbr&is the q w&ftjlk part of die distance 
between? •brajas^f- tfind. ■ boding of water. Being, 
moreover, &S mimu ;1 -a«a T :4i’l temperature of the air 


correction or reduction to any other temperature; 
and similarly with the barometric pressure, for the 
Great pyramid is founded in d regu I of the world 
where die height of the barometer {f f the pressure 
of the air) is not only iter less variable than any¬ 
where else, but is close to its mean quantity for all 
other lands.* 

Besides, however, this beginning of immunity 
frpm die effects of variation in the pressure of the 
atmosphere On specific gravity observations and 
diverse weighings, the Pyramid arrangement em¬ 
ploys a further protection by assimilating the 
densities of the testing weight and the thing 
weighed. In modem Britain and France, unhap¬ 
pily, the wisdom of our rulers has sought to make 
their standard weights out of the most dense and 
rare material in tel nature, viz., platinum; so that 
with them attention to the state of the barometer 
» of the last importance, and the weighing of the 
common commodities of life is a difficult scientific 
problem to be solved only by the educated*and 
ihitiated few. 

Vastly wiser in his generation, and more con¬ 
siderate of the wants and necessary circumstances 
of the poor, was Moses at Sinai,when he formed the 
Hebrew standard weights of stone; and very re¬ 
cently a learned professor at Munich has been advo¬ 
cating weight standards of rock-crystal, because that 
Substance is so much more nearly the specific gra¬ 
vity Of the things generally required to be weighed. 
r Take then the Pyramid system of ■ metrology 
how we wifi, its excellences h\ accuracy and its 
adaptabilities to the wants of the poor and the 
many, bttriffes its references to the world as a whole 
—which must have an educational effect sooner 
of later'in teaching the nations that they are of a 
common origin, descent, and habitat, and' 'should 
live at peace in loving brotherhood—these qualities 
come out more and more with every further 
examination. 

Nowhere, too, more remarkably than in the 


about the Fyrteitid at the levei bf the King's i comparatively abstract subject of astronomical 
Chamber as it itMds there on its platform of 50 , chronology,'Is it so dearly evident that the seeds 
.courses of maS8nry»$eare guided thereby to j of the Pyramid system were sown In all men's 
reckon that degree if heat as $0, and the whole j minds during primaeval time, and are not yet extinct, 
distance between freeringaud boiling at 5 times p, j The Great Pyramid, as already mentioned, proves 


or 250, in jdace Of using any longer our ^present 
heterogeneous Fahrenheit division of the same 
natural beat range hr the French and' 

Kdaumur systems with™fr Wo coarsely divided 
'fcales into hnly too arifflfc^partar respectively. 

Pyramid observations, then, being" made at a 
‘ pyramidal temperature, and that being A grind 
natural mean to the Whole human world, require no 


its own date, viz., 2#0 B.C, by a polar star 
(* Draconis) as the slow-moving hour-hand, and 
the Pleiades group .of stars as the quicker-moving 
minute-hand of the earth's and £b£ heavens’ grand 
dock, ^e precession ;qf the Equinoxes, whose circle 
is 25,8y&,years, of the measut^of tiie tiro diagonals 

* See ** Equal Surface Portion,* fcy C. Plain Smyth. 187a. 
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of the Great Pyramid's base at the fate of an inch 
to a year. The Great Pyramid is. indeed so far 
the very monument of the admirable Pleiades and 
precession method of chronology—a method of 
which not only did Virgil among the'Romans eon* 
tinue to repeat the maxims long after he and his 
countrymen had first wilfully departed from, and 
afterwards ceased to understand, them; .but less 
advanced and less altered peoples, nteh at 
Mexicans, Peruvians, New Zealanders, and Austra¬ 
lians, adhere to the system' Still, and begin their 
new year, year after year,' by reference to the 
Pleiades. • , 

Why these latterraces of men should attach such ‘ 
extraordinary importance to one of the least con¬ 
spicuous groups of stars in the southern heavens, 
and one which they never ..now see high in their 
sky, they, themselves know not; they can tnerely 
say that their fathers always did so before them. 
But the Great Pyramid and tradition duly reveal 
that the Pleiades method of Chronology was given 
to all the races and tribes of. men 4,040 years Ago, 
or at a date when these stars, being by precession 
nearly in the equator of the sky,*ose eqUally high, 
and were equally bright and'-suitable for such a 
purpose, to both the southern wed northern regions 
of the earth, or to every quarten wherOtO menWere 
dispersed from Babel] and the stars wifi be ta such 
position once again, anti by influence of the same 
“ precession,'* but in what,and how much altered a 
condition oi the'deniapasof thiaplaoet, who can 
tell? ■ , -■ - ■?' ; 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. . 

That individual man is hore to-day nod gene 
to-morrow, what more strafing reminder than this 
solemn Great Pyramid which, with tar mysterious 
coffer, symbolic of death, jftstice, and 'eternity, 
has witnessed the successive rise of aft. known 
nations, and languages, und etjnpu^d, together with 
the fall and decay of. how many of them! Bat 
of the erntt/est. between good (tad evil, and tire 
attempts, of man to claim his own development, 
rather than acknowledge , his indebtedness to, a 
higher power, of these things there has been no 
end yet during all the Great. Pyramid’s days. For 
truly the case i^-now exactly as it was tat the 
beginning; and then too, justas/Oow, the practical 
realisation of the principle, and the setting a mark 
on nations that their most.inward thoughts and' 


tendencies might be outwardly kaojti&taR' largely 
in the direction of weights and metahfes*' ■ 'i.. 

Let no one imaghtethtaweare herein'ovrinigp^ 
tag the dim records of early antiquity for'anctant, 
traditions preserved in writing;' for newr,8oo yearn. 
before the world (aria Josephus)* testify in the- 
plainest language that the first foyeptuft of weights 
and measures, was of and Cain and 

his d ae endttl t ta ; foir tire iar^rearlnqitiasd;' .too, of 
■enabling those men to promote their rapacity 
against others and count up their OMO unjust gains. 
A purpose, this, for which the dibit of , profane 
Egypt-Ha mere accidental length Arid foney of man, 
arid more ancient in that land titan the symbolical 
ind earth * commensurable cubit of the Great 
Pyramid—was perfbctiyeapable and undoubtedly 
fit, If slot indeed tfee wwy tiring which, was so used. 

But, just as in tits, present day, f ‘wbcn bad men 
conspire, good men must .contained so was it in 
those early days according to the old tradition; for 
the descendants of Seth (who -Walked in the steps of 
the righteous Abel) began, , and ip veryself-defence 
against the growing aggressions of the^Cainites, to 
study geography and astronomy, under circum¬ 
stances, as,at isr.said, of direct Divine favour and 
encouragement. And when, apparently, a counter- 
system of earth with /heaven commepsurable 
standards and writs of both weights add measures 
was thus at length elaborated by tkejjjfy, these ex¬ 
emplary Sethhes proceeded tome tapdof Siriad, 
that'is Egypt, and inscribed- their discoveries there 
; on a durable monument of stone, as well as another 
in brick..' 

Btri-Adgy to the land qf Siriad ? Was . pot their 
putaOtaldaiSikcnne asfrirand pfeaaantto behold ? 

• Much awreW. But; the.fullsymbolism of the 
Great Pyramid requires its .station to be m the 
Siriadic, and not Palestinian', or Mesopotamian, 
latitude of yfi; while its safety ( ia order that its 
message to posterity should be legible in the fifth 
thousand fit years after its foundation, required that 
it sbooldnot ^'|daced^proriripeiufy amongst men 
in the popnlousand iou ^ceften war-swept valley 
of, Egypt itayfi'but Id' titaailent Libyan desert 011 
^ne side thereof; or exactly where we find this 
prnhaeyal wonder and nbw scientifically vocal Great 
Pyramid to' stand, awaating the days appointed and 
the beginning of a universal kingdom ‘'which shall 
not paps away.” 


; ' YOUNGER? 

A BTETKDAV SOHO TO MV WIFE. 



OUNGER? yes, but then not eiung to 
With the love that folds you now,; 
Then when those eyes first 1 sung to* 
When unlined was that dear brow ; 


Then perhaps that step was fighter; 

Let Time take all it can, claim; 
Still our love but burns the brighter, 
. Still our hearts are all the same. 
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Older ? yes, but only dearer. 

Loved more deeply with each day, 
Nay, your beauty grows but clearer 
As its radiance fades away, 
Older? dearer with each morrow, 
Dearer through all joy,, alt paus, 


1 ouched "done to something rarer, 
Beauty into beauty dies, 
Chinged to what is holier, fairer, 
Dearer to these doting eyes 

Can I in those eyes be gazing, 







"pUM MMut mr<m am ««w»*«?&,■*!* * 



Deeplier lowed fttrtwgh smiles and sorrow, 
And hopes shooed, if hoped In van* 

What have yfcar$ the p&Wet of tsMag ? 

What has Time the height to harm ? 

To these fond eyes is it making 
Aught it changes lose a charm ? 


And see not hips years have given 
Less of earth for my fond pnusmg, 

But, oh 1 how much more of heaven 1 
Softened with a saintly fairness, 

More divine lode lip and brow, 

All transfigured to a'rareness 
Never seen, dear wife, till now 

W C. Bvvnctt. 
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FORSAKEN. 



"the evse vearxinc; within.’* 


OUNG Summer, that strengthened tfie falter¬ 
ing shoot, 

The last sap sucked from the mouldering tree. 
Is there hope for the slip with its yesterday’s root?— 
For the shallop adrift on a threatening sea? 


Yes, kindly’s the strange earth, the strange shelter’s 
warm ; 

The root lives afresh in its alien home. 

The boat blindly drifts until dawn, without harm— 
One terrible billow ! then over the form 
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Tis carried to port! O desolate maid ! 

Was there ne’er a beyond to that desert of rain ? 
Grief-dazed, wounded nestling! she cowered and 
prayed 

A bow might illumine the darkness—in vain ! 

None now to divine the huge yearning within; 

Unmothered 3 —how sorely she weepeth without 3 
It were seemly to whisper, repining is sin, 

To tell her God’s mercy ’tis- wicked to doubt, 

If glibly spun Pharisee-phrases like these . 
Would raise her prone forehead and sweeten her 
eyes. 

Poor heart 3 ere the autumn ’rwas beating at ease; 
Calm heart 3 touched in silence by Him, the All- 
Wise. • , 

As a mother will wile her child hcalthwaid, He led 
His child through the sunshine to forests and 
fields. 

The glow of her past on her present He shed— 

Her future white harvests of happiness yields 1 

New joy in the dance of the brooks,' in their rhymes 
New meaning and music; the clouds as they pass 
Are nothing but silver l the bees in the limes 
Drown with mellower droning the chirps in the 
grass. *■' 


Forgetting their shyness, the hnroan-eyed fawns 

Claim the mourner for mistress; their bosoms of 
snow 

The hares never stir as they doze on the lawns ; 

And the talk of the linnets is neighbourly—low. 

The lark hears her footsteps, and flutters in rings 

About her ere gurgling his way to the sky; 

The swallow floats down on his wonderful wings, 

And scorns the blue arch that spreads windily 
high. 

There are fays in the woodland and elves in the 
air; 

Veiled voices that speak, to the answering 
shore; 

So she fancies, nay feds!—’tis the death of 
despair! 

In her heart no more room for the plaint—Never¬ 
more ! 

•Let the sapling drink rain and the lily breathe 
dew; 

To him words of comfort; her sobs never heed. 

As the prophet was fed by the ravens, she drew 

■ From Earth’s humbler creatures the food of her 
need! Bvrox Webber. 


A COMMITTAL FOR MURDER. 



IK TWO PARTS.—PART TUB FIRST. 


(WILTSHIRE xribrning! with 
•a steaming November sun¬ 
shine, firing the red beech- 
leavcs lingering on Colonel 
Hunger's road-side woods! 
What merry little wanton 
aig-iiigs of sunbeams dart 
like gold fish in and out 
the mossy arches of the 
old gfey bridge that leaps 
i over the Foothill Road 1 
A pleasant glitter of melt¬ 
ing dew is turning thegreen turf to a silvery flush. 
Gold threads and yefltfW veins of cool sunshine 
are lighting up 'the fresh, short grass under the- 
leafless, blood-berried thickets of the black-thorn 
hedges. The lavish, pure, unadulterated sunlight 
turns to temporary doth-of-gold the white tilted 
awnings of the market-carts that now and then jog 
merrily by, and renders gorgeous that gay string of 
scarlet jackets that just trotted past towards the 
meet at Dinton Magna j and as for the green 
shining laurels that bush over Colonel Hanger’s 
grey park-palings every leaf is glittering like a 
laity’s mirror. 


1 am fct' breakfast in a Wiltshire rector’s snug 
little aprieol-covered stone cottage. A dial, with 
its red-letttSted motto, lta vita, framed with vine- 
boughs,' ; ''Moralising over the outer -door. I am 
drinking the teu' of the Chinese, flavoured with 
English sunshine, with that feeling z>f almost opiate 
serenity that -only a busy man, just broken loose 
from the twirl and toil and moil- of black brick 
Babylon, cad appreciate, T am observing every¬ 
thing with a delicious childishness, and such en¬ 
joyment as Adam must have fell at the first change 
from spring to'summer. I observe without caring 
to observe. A pheasant on,the lawn amuses me. 
A robin, with puffing orange breast, pulling at a 
retiring worm like a young middy at' a cable, de¬ 
lights me. Hurrah, parchment faces and leather 
hearts of Babylon! I am young again! My blood 
is all quicksilver and sunshine. Only yesterday 
cvening I snubbed my laundress, quarrelled with 
my best friend, flung my boot at the cat, swore at 
a bad pen. This morning—one night only in the 
feather-bed of country indolence, and I am new¬ 
born. A weight is off my brain, a load off my 
heart. My liver no longer tolls out, “Give me 
pills, give me pills, and let them be blue! ” I watch, 
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with the serenity of Jupiter leaning over his cloud- 
battlemcnt, to see the little white, flaccid parchment 
labels wave on the standard roses. There they are , 
on the lawn—old man and young wife, dead stick , 
and sapling tree bound together. The labels—“ La 
Belle Duchesse,” “La Rcine Margot”—fluttering 
their tiny fairy banners in the sun. I watch the 
dead leaves tumbling, brown and dry, under the j 
box hedge; a rosy country boy is standing 
whistling at the door, with a great bunch of green- 
brown eels, moving like tresses just cut from the 
dead Medusa—twisting, twining, green-shining 
water-vipers- just sent us by Colonel Hanger. 

“ How shall I,” I quc.ition, “ever slip those terrifile 
gaping heads, now strung through with crimson 
reeds, into my carnivorous jaws?” “Nonsense!” 
says cheerful, kindly Common Sense, whispering at 
my foolish elbow; “ how did you contrive to eat, 
with egg sauce, the pet Cochin you used to feed 
from your own hand ?” 

Bang—bang! Bang—bang ! Bang I 

That’s Colonel Hanger already at the pheasants 
in the ash-copse. 1 know his deadly double-barrel. 1 
His breech-loader, Sudden Death, is in rapid 
operation this bright November morning. 

Listen to'the sharp “one, two,” of the irresistible, ] 
good-natured murdertfr, sounding as if some strong 1 
hand were driving nails into an iron ship. Hark 
how the volley rolls crashing and surging 
through the reck beecli-woods to tlie south, far j 
away there along the terraces beyond the old ] 
hail! 


health and happiness, 1 am ashamed to say, within 
a mile I half forget the poor wretch whose life is 
even now weighing in the balance. The green 
squares of distant fields, the blue waves of the 
downs, the lancer rows of firs filing over the hills, 
pass across my thoughts one by one, and leave 
photographic shadows, beautiful yet evanescent. 
As for the murder, it is to me at present but as a 
dream, and the scene 1 am soon to witness but 
as a dramatic performance, whose reality 1 cannot 
yet realise. 

I am at Bedfont at last, having seen only three 
| noteworthy things—a satin-coated horse, blanketed 
: in red and. brown, and bestridden by one of 
, Colonel Hanger’s sinewy grooms; a fat country 
boy, dragged along rcsistingly—towed, I may 
almost call it—by two large fawn-coloured grey¬ 
hounds,' with tegs swollen into perfect limbs of 
muscle; thirdly, the good-natured, busy village 
doctor, going as hard as if he were trying to drive 
over somebody, in order to secure an immediate 
patient. '* 

No one else along the quiet country road, till 1 
pass down the long dull street of the much decayed 
and very rotten borough of Bedfont, and reach at 
the end the closed doors of the trim little Gothic 
eourt-hoiise, whose mullioned windows are carefully 
closed with blinds, as if indeed the murdered 
woman's body were already lying there within. A 
dozen or so of country people are staring and whis¬ 
pering round the doors. 

It wants sfill some minutes to. the time as I and 


1 am watching die grey freckle of cloud that, j the young curate walk’ back up the street towards 
bloomed with the pink of dawn, iS slowly smoulder- ! the old, ugly,»ivy-covered church-tower, just to gaze 
ing into blue; and observing the great Mack-winged 1 at the old black face of the dock, and the rusty 
rooks, that are whirling tumultuously and bewildered gilt hands that seem to move by slow jerks. 


over the plantation where Colonel Hanger is stand- | 
ing, a very Cain, knee-deep in dead rabbits and phea¬ 
sants. They think themselves persecuted creatures, 
no doubt, and the special object of hifi double- 
barrelled vengeance. 

I might have spent a not unprofitable morning 
in such fancy-spinnings, when the door opened.' 
It was the rector’s footman, with a note from my 
friend, the young curate of Bedfont, which ran to 
this effect 

“Drab -■, A Spaniard, who lias murdered a poor woodman's wire 

at 'i\illet Koval, is to he brought before the magistrates to-iluy at the 
court-house here. Will you come and heat ilia examination f Even 
from a murderer yore may gather some trait of pour hunym nature 
gone astray. lie litre by eleven —Yours, "A. I’." 

In half an hour I am on*my road to Bedfont. 1 
feel a sort of pet of nature as I stride cheerily 
along. The larks above my head are singing. 
The bcech-leaves rain on me welcome. The leaves 
race after me, all crisply rolling along the dry, hard 
road. No one is visible but an old, gaunt stone-, 
breaker, tapping at geological specimens like a 
wood-pecker newly turned into a man. Selfish in 


Every instant that we stand there the excitement 
seems to grow. Windows open one after the 
other, like ears burning to catch all that can be 
caught Doors open and are filled by rows of 
children’s eager faces, or are wedged back by 
mothers, with tender nurselings dinging to their 
skirts in helplessness or fear. The butcher, leaving 
a sheep half cleft, stands gaping over his greasy 
wicket; the general dealer—an authority—appears 
surrounded by his customers in the entrance of his 
store, where the red comforters hang in strings, and 
the warm shawls for Christmas fall in numerous 
folds like window curtains. 

Down the street, too, past the stone-mullioned 
windows of the old Tudor cottages, where the leaf¬ 
less rose-boughs get tangled in a sort of dark crim¬ 
son thorny net, come strutting, fat and important 
as cock-turkeys, rows of buttoned-up portly men, 
whom 1 take either for jurymen, fanners of the 
neighbourhood, or rich tradesmen and burgesses of 
the place, determined to make a day of it, and glut 
their curiosity, now aroused to an irrcstrainable 
pitch—a pitch indeed that has even erased fftmi 
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their clayey brains for the day all recollections of 
large turnips, fat pigs, patent ploughs, and steam 
clod-crushers. They are jolly-faced, serene-looking 
men, mollified by bland influences of blue sky and 
down air, and looking as if bathing in Wiltshire 
breezes was fattening as well as warming. They 
affect strange hats, of George the Fourth tradition 
—low in the crown, broad in the brim, and with 
naps always in a frightened fluff; so that the imagi¬ 
native spectator is set thinking of skye-terriers on 
a windy day. • 

Arm-in-arm, with earth-shaking and wealthy 
steps, come these top-booted men, who have 
to-day renounced scarlet—bursts of fox-hunting 
over steamy fields, and chaffering grain at coun¬ 
try com markets, to hear the trial for nvirder. 
Salmon-coloured bags -and purple-stained scarlet 
coats they have left hanging on cupboard-pegs. 
Red and brown men are they, honest souls, with big 
ale-steeped country hearts. Staunch arid true, they 
look as unlike murderers as bipeds can well look. 
If shepherd Abel waits for a blow from the butt- 
end of their whips, he may live till he grows a 
doublcd-up, happy, and highly rheumatic tenant of 
the Bedfont poor-house—noble asylum for great 
England's aged sons. 

Ay, a great subject this will be for public-house* 
evenings long years hence ; this tramp murder will 
be talked of when fires burn frosty blue, and sleepy 
children are sent to bed to dream uneasily of red 
knives, and crimson hands, and staring ghostly eyes. 

Round the court-house, that seems trying to 
look official and important, duster the gossips and 
quidnuncs of the town, in rusty-brown, hats of dis¬ 
torted shapes, in slate-coloured and white smock- 
frocks, in knee-breeches, and antediluvian high- 
lows. The cobbler is there, smelling of leather, 
a wax thread still between his teeth. The groom, 
beating imaginary dust out of liis drab leggings 
with a ground-ash twig. There is Potters, the worthy 
and rheumatic old clerk, in a thirteenth-century hat, 
and there are wide-awakes of all degrees of venti¬ 
lation. Now come, too, the nurse-girls with their 
charges, that require to be shaken as often as rhu¬ 
barb draughts ; old country-women, masculine and 
tottery ; all degrees of loose shoes and ragged gowns. 
There hurries the drunken village wag with the 
swollen Bardolph nose, the trim deferential trades¬ 
man, and the gaping red and white plough-boy— 
all eager and pushing for the sight of the last son 
of Cam. 

In fact, to tell the truth, though these good, 
simple country hearts are by no means 'blood¬ 
thirsty or unfeeling—albeit pehaps a little rough 
and unsusceptible—the day seems rather one of 
curious sight-seeing than of horror, indignation, or 
pity. Poor human nature, always at its tricks, and 
never to be kept quite steady, relieves at Bedfont 
court-house, mu; lie, its overstrained nerves, and 


certainly its impatience, by sudden gusts of laughter, 
and now and then by rough jokes—never, however, 
connected with the matter on hand. Outside this 
jostling, gossiping, careless crowd, a finger now 
and then points with a whisper to a tall, sturdy, 
grave elderly labourer, decently dressed, who, car¬ 
rying a bundle in a blue handkerchief, and a green 
“ Gamp ” umbrella, walks apart in a rather mourn¬ 
ful and uneasy way. 

Hush!—yes. 

That is the husband of the murdered woman. 

Swish! rolls in a dashing carriage, coronet on the 
panels—Lord Graitgeby; presently, skims round 
another, with ladies in it—a barouche fllled with a 
nosegay of dark, gay chrysanthemum, autumn 
colours—swan-likeladies—children dressed as High¬ 
landers, proud and confident as English gentlemen's 
children should be. They get out, look round coni- 
mandingly and without shyness at the crowd, 
knowing everybody. There is Gaffer Payne, who 
had the flannel last week; and there Gammer ilendy, 
who is to have some next week. For every one a 
smile and a nod ; the bolder young men pull down 
their forelocks, and the children bob and curtsey. 

Surely English ladies are not going to sit in open 
court, exposed to a thousand eyes, and -gloat over 
the horrible progress of a murder, from the first 
dark thought to the last blow ! No, I thought not: 
after a few pleasant words, away bound the great 
sleek horses, with the silver-plated harness ; away 
towards Shaftesbury roll the yellow panels, with the 
blazoned genealogy, titles, and turgid, defiant, obso¬ 
lete motto. 

More magistrates roll up. Now- one in a neat 
trap, from ower green miles of downs ; now two 
country gentlemen in high boots, who toss them¬ 
selves lightly from their hunters, and stride manfully 
in ; now a grey-haired officer in his snug catriagc ; 
now a busy-looking, natty lawyer, who must be the 
magistrate’s quick-eyed, sharp-tongued clerk. 

Meanwhile, I and my white-throated clerical friend 
wait quietly, elbowing and being elbowed. I like the 
pulsation of a crowd, for it makes me feel a human 
being again. I like (sometimes) an elbow in my back. 
The village gossip in the sweet, fresh Doric pleases 
me ; the illogical hatred of the untried man, the 
honest indignation at the attempt to slander the 
poor murdered creature’s husband, who stands, half 
in tears, alone, shunned by all, among aliens, with 
no kind word or look to cheer him. 1 like to hear 
the wild humour, and see the shrugs and shudders 
of horror and alarm, * 

“ He did’un, did ’a “ Try him and hang him 
by judge and jury is what I say, neighbour,” are 
the cries, mingled with anxious inquiries of the 
policemen at the doors as to what is going on inside, 
and as to whether the examination will be public or 
private. That flying talk, mingled with laughter, 
is interrupted by whispers of “ The doctor " as a gig 
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appears, containing a gentleman and his servant; j stands rather over five feet seven. He is a 
and a stout, well-dressed man, with handsome face narrow-chested, slender-built, sallow man, dressed 
and bushy whiskers, pulls up smart, throws the reins in a soiled white fustian suit. He keeps his felon 
to his ready groom, and leaps down. head hung low, as if the halter-loop were already 

The next object of wonder is a county constable, round his neck; but now and then steals a sly look 
stem in his blue frock-coat and iron-framed ‘hat, of timid cunning out of the corner of his dark 
passing through the crowd with a bundle of clothes eyes. He sees everything, and yet seems tp see 
under his arm. These clothes, some say, the mur- nothing. Every now and then there is a quick 
derer stole from the woodman’s cottage. There is flash of lurid white at his tiger-cat’s eye. The 
one common feeling I discern in every individual of flash is quick as when a swallow turns, 
the crowd, and that is horror and alarm at a murder Once, a policeman told me afterwards as he was 
committed on a poor lonely woman living in a retired Bcscribing Manzana’s arrest, he caught, but only 
place, and whose husband had just left h$r to go for an instant, the tramp’s viper eye fixed on him 
out to work. with the most malignant and devilish hatred. “ Oh, 

“ Why,” thought they, “ it might happen to any that I had stabbed him to the heart on board that 
of us! Didn’t I go outtumip-hoeing only yesterday Hythe steamer 1 " no doubt he thought. There 
in Squire Hanger’s upper field, and leave Sarah at stood the murderer, his cruel hands crossed; his 
home to cook my dinner ? and didn't you go to the head hung on his chest; his ear bent towards the 
saw-pit, Monday, the very day that horrid tramp quiet, red-bearded gentleman in spectacles, from 
came and tried to frighten your daughter Molly out the Spanish Consulate in London, who sits on a 
of a meal of victuals ? If these things go on, there chair near,<o gravely interpret the evidence to him. 
will be no safety for any of us poor men, who are If, all at once, a miraculous gush of blood had 
obliged to leave at home our wives and daughters poured from the wretch’s hands, indicating the 
undefended. Down with him to the gibbet!” Divine will concerning him, he could not have 
But now a hush—almost before the crowd of stood in that dock more palpably guilty. His 
country people pouis through the doors, and a lane crime hung visibly round his neck like a millstone, 
is cleared through the court to admit the outer air | His legal defender sits near him at the table, biting 
—a deep, solemn hush of curiosity and horror, as f his pen, assuming injured and complaining looks— 
the prisoner is brought in and placed between two in fact, acting the usual part of a conscientious 
strong, bony, blue-frockcd constables in the rude 1 attorney of high standing, retained for a man 
dock. A groaiffbreaks forth as the murderer looks | whose hands are visibly red with human blood, 
stealthily and sullenly round at the rough red I A deep groan as the poor husband, George 
country faces, so honest and so hearty. j Trowbridge, carrying a blue bundle of clothes. 

The murderer, who gives his name as Serafin i steps into the witness-box. 

Manzana, formerly a soldier in the Spanish army, j •• end or part thb first. 
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BY T. W. STUART MKNTEATH. 

IN SIX CH APTERS.—CHAPTER THE FJFTH. 


P ’ASSED on through many collections 
of passages of different character. Some¬ 
times I descended long flights of slippery 
steps; sometimes I reascended; some¬ 
times I traversed long roomy corridors, 
and then again wandered through a 
maze of narrow passages, all lined with graves. 
Once I came suddenly upgn a range of great gloomy 
caverns, rough-hewn, no doubt, in ancient times, 
to supply stone for the great monuments of Rome. 
My lamp threw hardly light enough to retch the 
roof and sides of these subterranean quarries, and 
it was almost a relief to plunge again into the 
narrow passages, and to sec the tombs surround¬ 
ing me in place of the horrible thick darkness of 


those caverns. At length my lamp threw its light on 
a doorway, that opened into a seemingly wide space 
beyond. Entering this, I found myself in one of 
! the chapels of the catacombs, and the weird gaunt 
figures of roughly-painted saints looked down upon 
me from the walls. But I knew not whether the 
circumstance would afford me any ground of hope. 
It might well be that this chapel was as yet undis¬ 
covered by antiquaries, and it might lie far remote 
from any frequented portion of the catacombs. I 
examined the walls and the low roof, endeavouring 
to distinguish whether subterranean damp or the 
depredations of visitors had caused the dilapidation 
of the plastered surfaces. At length 1 recognised 
upor. the ceiling some traces of the smoke of 
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torches, and following these to the entrance, I 
found still clearer smoke-marks upon the roof of the 
passage outside. Guides and visitors had probably 
been often there, and though within the chapel they 
had been careful not to blacken the walls more than 
necessary, 1 found that in the passages a thick 
crust of smoke marked the roofs they had passed 
under, and afforded a safe clue to the road they 
had followed. 

1 almost felt 1 that I was now safe, and looked 
forward to reaching speedily one of the fre¬ 
quented entrances of the catacombs. But I had 
counted without one important clement of my 
safety. While absorbed in the discovery of the 
sooty traces that so raised my hopes, I had not 
observed that my lamp was growing dim. I fol¬ 
lowed for some minutes the various passages 
marked by the smoke, and I knew that ere long 1 
must certainly trace them to an entrance—when 
suddenly, with a dying flicker,-the lamp went out; 
and left in total darkness, I stumble^. against an 
angle of the walls. 

1 wandered on for a few yards, then feeling tliat 
my only hope lay in waiting in the frequented pas¬ 
sages, I stopped and leant against the wall, to await 
starvation or rescue, the only alternatives that now 
remained to me. 

I waited, as it seemed to me, a long time, till at 
length 1 fell into a state of drowsiness, that must 
have ended in .a dream-filled sleep. There arc 
some dreams, however, that are mingled with real 
experiences of waking existence, and that pass 
from reality to fancy, as if hovering on the outer 
borders of sleep. Some, moreover, are distinguished 
by a, strange feeling of reality, and ..during them 
one may ask whether one is dreaming, and feel 
certain that what one feels is not a dream. My 
experiences were of this sort, and several times 
I felt a conviction that I was not dreaming. 1 
cannot very certainly distinguish how much was 
fancy and how mu«h reality in what I felt, but I 
know that during that time 1 cannot have remained 
in the same portion of the catacombs where 1 first 
fell asleep. No such chapel as the one I was able 
to describe existed in the catacomb where 1 was 
subsequently rescued, and I imagine that my power 
of hearing may have been unnaturally acute during 
a state of somnambulism, and have thus directed 
me, by the sounds concentrated in the narrow 
galleries, to the place where I was ultimately 
found. 

Slight sounds have been heard for miles along 
empty water-pipes, and it is only in this manner 
that 1 cun account for the fact that 1 traversed a 
great distance, in spite of the confusing multitude of 
passages through which I must have threaded my 
way. And I must here still linger to explain. 
The unnatural acuteness of the sense of hearing, 
and the power of seeing in darkness, are well 


proved to be often possessed by the somnambulist. 
On these details I need not insist, for they are facts 
acquired to science. But, in the immediately fol¬ 
lowing portion of my narrative, I relate what will 
appear to the reader as a dream described with 
unnatural minuteness. 

As 1 leaned in the darkness against the rough 
wall of the passage, and heard the faint sound of 
the water-drops making the silence more audible, a 
feeling of loneliness and despair crushed at first all 
my faculties into numbness. But as time passed 
I grew calmer and more collected, and took curious 
note of my sensations. An utter silence seemed 
soon to oppress me, and no sound, even of falling 
water-drops, broke the stillness. At length a 
sound rose faintly in the distance, and strangely 
agitated me as I listened. Familiar recollections 
seemed to mingle with it, and like some pastoral 
music it awoke remembrances of happy homes and 
fields. 

1 rose and followed the direction whence it 
came, and it led me on, as it seemed, for a long 
time, though its distinctness varied, for it was now 
clear, and now almost inaudible. And so I fol- «■ 
lowed it through a maze of passages, and descended 
many flights of steps, as though it would lead .me 
into the bowels of the earth. As 1 descended,the 
passages appeared to grow loftier, and to blend 
into huge natural caverns that led me deeper and 
deeper through successive varieties of rock. 

But the rocks grew darker asd went on, and 
more clammy and sponge-like in their nature. 
Spiders also, and worms, snakes, and centipedes 
of several descriptions appeared before me as 1 
descended, and seemed ever larger as 1 advanced 
towards the centre of the earth. But as these foul 
creatures increased in size they appeared more 
sluggish and less easily disturbed. At length I 
reached a cavern where were centipedes and spi¬ 
ders of truly gigantic size, recalling nothing more 
vividly titan the monstrous reptiles of geologic 
epochs. 

I touched one of these tremblingly with my 
foot, and along its hideous .bulk there passed a 
slow and hardly perceptible shudder. 1 darted 
back in horror, and fell against the unctuous, slimy 
wall, and through the rock itself a similar shudder 
seemed to pass; and it filled me with such unutter¬ 
able horror that I immediately awoke, or passed 
into another phase of a vivid and oppressive 
dream. 

1 still heard the soun4 that had lured me on at 
first, but I now recognised its nature. It arose 
from many causes, and all these were elements of 
English scenes, such as I had heard of in my child¬ 
hood, and seen the pictures of in past times. 1 found 
myself in an old-fashioned cathedral-close, where 
trim beds of soft aqd well-rolled grass were bounded 
on one side by the huge Gothic mass of the cathe- 
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dral, and on the other by rows of quaint, sombre 
houses ivy-clothed and pierced with narrow oriel 
windows, and ornamented with small porches of 
formal and precise picturesqueness. I recognised 
the sounds 1 had already heard in the cawing of a 
vast colony of rooks inhabiting some elms that 
overshadowed the houses, in the striking of the 
cathedral clock, in the bleating of several sheep 
that were placidly cropping the grass-plots, and the 
merry voices of a bevy of fair-haired English girls, 
who, clothed in the black silk dresses and scarlet 
petticoats of a forgotten fashion, stood, as it seemed, 
beside me on the gravelled pathways of the close. 
They invited me to visit the vaults of the cathedral; 
and the dean, a grave, punctiliously attired, but 
pleasant-mannered English parson, led the way 
down a narrow staircase, and ushered us into the 
crypt. We wandered through it for some hours, 
and spoke lightly and laughingly of monks and 
bishops of the olden time. At length we reached 
a sculptured tomb that seemed more recent than 
the rest, and as I looked upon it a peal of laughter 
burst from my companions, and in the sculptured 
effigy 1 recognised the features of Francesca, and 
falling on my knees in agony bcfoie it, 1 awoke. 

4 light streamed brightly toward-* me as I started 
into waking life; English voices fell distinctly on my 
cars; a few yards from me a fair-haired English 
girl bent over the inscription on a tombstone. She 
was dressed in black silk and scarlet; and beside 
her a giavc, stiff-mannered English clergyman was 
translating the inscription into sententious English. 
Behind him stood an English matron and another 
girl; their interrupting questions, and the voice 
of the clergyman, had doubtless mingled with my 
dream. • 

“ How very interesting, papa!” said the foremost 
girl; “ see ! here is the olive-branch in the dove’s 
mouth.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” answered the clergyman ; “ the 
dove holding an olive-branch is the common symbol 
on the Christian tombs. There are pagan tombs as 
well, and sometimes the Christians have reinscribcd 
the tombstones, so that they are pagan on one 
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side and Christian on the other. But see! here 
is a glass vessel, supposed by the Papists to hold 
the blood of a martyr; it is more probably a small 
wine-flask, such as was employed in pagan burial- 
rites" 

“ I would much rather believe it held the blood 
of a martyr. How horridly sceptical you learned 
men are, Mr. AUeyne!” This was said by the 
second girl, who, coming more into the light, 
showed me an olive complexion, and beautiful dark 
hair and eyes. 

. By this time I must have been thoroughly awake, 
and 1 began to realise my position. Fearing that 1 
might seriously startle the party by a sudden appear¬ 
ance, I called, “ Help, help l” in a faint voice. They 
started, the foremost girl uttered a faint shriek, and 
then (he clergyman hurried forward with his light, 
and found me leaning against the wall of the pas¬ 
sage. * 

tl An Englishman ! Have you been lost ? Good 
heavens, sir^ it is fortunate we found you ! ” 

“Yes, I have lost my way; I owe my life to you,” 
I replied. 

The ladies now approached. 

“ But how came you here ?” rejoined the clergy¬ 
man. 

“ I am rather confused, and very tired ; pray let 
me explain my adventure to you some other tunc.” 
I was now nearly fainting from the rush of re¬ 
covered hope, and 1 felt unable to stand without 
supporting myself b'y the wall. 

“ My dear, we have the flask in the carriage/’ 
said the matron; “ and the fresh air will revive 
him.—Take my husband's arm, sir, and we will 
gladly drive vou back to Rome.” 

“ Back to Rome ! ” I gasped. “ Where am 1 ?” 

“You are in the catacombs of St. Calixtus, three 
miles from Rome/’ replied the clergyman. 

“ Santa Madonna! ” muttered the guide. “ Holy 
Madonna ! where can he come from ?” 

We soon reached the entrance. I quieted the 
guide by a heavy fee, and took my seat in the 
carriage of my new friends. 

KKD OP CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER’S FAREWELL. 



' ANDS to your sickles, friends! Speak not 
^ of mine: 

‘ Hands to your sickles while the skies arc 
blue. 

The fields are ample, dense with golden cars— 
Spiked nuggets! Hands to sickles crc you 
rue 

The rainy season, yea, the famished years, 

The pinching epoch of the meagre kine. 


You still are young ; the harvest only yields 
Tq lusty efforts of the sun-browned arm. 

Reap home ! , I’ll mark you from the weary farm, 
Where 1 shall sow slow seed in fallow fields. 

It may be, loo, even 1 shall bind a sheaf 
To help the garner of the coming years. 
Meanwhile work, God-like, till the fall o’ the leaf: 
Ho! sickles, friends ; and sing—the Master hears. 

William Canton. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STRETTON. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

HONE AGAIN. 

Mv mother was looking out for me when I reached 
home the next morning. I had taken a car from 
the pier-head to avoid meeting any acquaintances ; 
and hers was almost the first familiar face 1 saw. 
It was pallid with the sickly hue of a confirmed 
disease, and her eyes were much sunken; but she 
ran across the room to meet me. I was afraid to 
touch her, knowing how a careless movement might 
cause her excruciating pain; but she was oblivious 
of everything save my return, and pressed ine r closer 
and closer in her arms, with all her failing strength, 
whilst I leaned my face down upon her dear head, 
unable to utter a word. 

“ God is very good to me,” sobbed my mother. 

“Is he?” I said, my voice sounding strange to 
my own ears, so forced and altered it was. 

“Very, very'good," she repeated. “He has 
brought you back to me.” 

“ Never to leave you again, mother,” I said— 
“ never agiin!” 

“ No; you will never leave me alone again here,” 
she whispered. “ Oh, how I have missed you, my 
boy 1” 

I made her sit down on the sofa, and sat beside 
her, while she caressed my hand with her thin and 
wasted fingers. 

I must put an end to this, if I was to maintain 
my self-control. <- 

“ Mother,” I said, “ you forget that I have been 
on the sea all night, and have not had my breakfast 
yet.” 

“The old cry, Martin," she answered, smiling. 
“ Well, you shall have your breakfast here, and I 
will wait upon you once more.” 

I watched her furtively as she moved about, not 
with her usual quick and light movements, but with 
a slow and cautious tread. It was part of my 
anguish to know, as only a medical man can know, 
how every step was a fresh pang to her. She sat 
down with me at the table, though I would not 
suffer her to pour out my coffee, as she wished to 
do. There was a divine smile upon her face ; yet 
beneath it there was an indication of constant and 
tcirible pain, in the sunken eyes and drawn lips. 
It was useless to attempt to eat with that smiling 
face opposite me. I drank thirstily, but 1 could not 
swallow a crumb. She knew jwhat it meant, and 
her eyes were fastened upon me with a heart¬ 
breaking expression. 

That mockery of a meal over, she permitted me 
to lay her down on the sofa, almost as submissively 
as a tired child, and to cover her with an eidei- 


| down quilt; for her malady made her shiver with its 
deadly coldness, while she could not bear any weight 
upon her. My father was gone out, and would not 
be back before evening. The whole day lay before 
us ; 1 should have my mother entirely to myself. 

We had very much to say to one another ; but it 
could only be said at intervals, when her strength 
allowed of it. We talked together, more calmly than 
1 could have believed possible, of her approaching 
death ; and, in a stupor of despair, 1 owned to my¬ 
self and her that there was not a hope of her being 
spared to me much longer. 

“ I have longed so,” she murmured, “ to see my 
boy in a home of his own before I died. Perhaps 
I was wrong, but that was why 1 urged on your 
marriage with Julia. You will have no real home 
after I am gone, Martin ; and I feel as if I could 
die so much more quietly if I had some knowledge 
of your future life. Now I shall know nothing. I 
think that is the sting of death to me.” 

“ 1 wish it had been as you wanted it to be” I 
said, never feeling so bitterly the disappointment I 
had caused her, and almost grieved that 1 had ever 
seen Olivia. 

“ I suppose it is all for the best,” she answered 
feebly. “ Oh, Martin ! I have sees your Olivia.” 

“Well?” I said. . 

“I did so want to see her,” she continued— 
“ though she has brought us all into such trouble. 
I loved her because you love her. Johanna went 
with me, because she is such a good judge, you 
know, and I did not like to rely upon my own 
feelings. Appearances are very much against her 
but she is very engaging, and I believe she is a good 
girl I am sure she is good.” 

“ 1 know she is," I said. 

“ We talked of you,” she went on—“ how good 
you were to her that week in the spring. She had 
never been quite unconscious, she thought; but she 
had seen and heard you all the time, and knew you 
were doing your utmost to save her. I believe we 
talked more of you than of anything else." 

That was very likely, I knew, as far as my mother 
was concerned. But I was anxious to hear whether 
Olivia had not confided to her more of her secret 
than I had yet been able to learn from other sources. 
To a woman like my mother she might have en¬ 
trusted all her history. 

“ Did you find anything out about her friends 
and family ?” 1 asked. 

“ Not much,” she answered. “ She told me her 
own mother had died when she was quite a child ; 
and she had a step-mother living, who has been the 
ruin of her life. That was her expression. ‘ She 
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has been the ruin of my life!’ she said; and she 
cried a little, Martin, with her head upon my lap. 
If I could only have offered her a home here, and 
promised to be a mother to her ! ” 

“ God bless you, my darling mother !” I said. 

“ She intends to stay where she is as long as it 
is possible,” she continued; “but site told me she 
wanted work to do—any kind of work by which she 
could earn a little money. She has a diamond 
ring, and a watch and chain, worth a hundred 
pounds; so she must have been used to affluence. 


*S5 

“ I suppose Julia is gone to the new house now," 
I said, in a calm voice. 

“Yes,” she answered, but she could say no 
more. , 

“ And Miss IJaltrey with her ?” I pursued. 

The mention of that name certainly roused my 
mother more effectually than anything else I could 
have said. She released me from her clinging 
hands, and looked up with a decided expression of 
dislike on her face. 

“ Yes,” she replied. “Julia is just wrapped up in 



Yet she spoke as ii she might have to live in Sark 
for years. It is a very strange position for a young 
girl” 

“ Mother,” I said, “ you do not know how all this 
weighs upon me. 1 promised Julia to give her up, 
and never to sec her again ; but it is almost more 
than I can bear, especially now. I shall be as 
friendless and homeless as Olivia by-and-by.*' 

I had knelt down beside her, and she pressed my 
face to hers, murmuring those soft, fondling words, 
which a man only hears from his mother's lips. I 
knew that the anguish of her soul was even greater 
than my own. The agitation was growing too much 
for her, and would end in an access of her disease. 
I must put an end to it at once, 


her, though why I cannot imagine. So is your 
father. But I don’t think you will like her, Martin. 
I don’t want you to be taken with her.” 

“ I won’t mother," I said. “ 1 am ready to hate 
her, if that Is any satisfaction to you.” 

“ Oh, you must not say that,” she answered, in a 
tone of alarm. “ 1 do not wish to set you against 
her, not in the least, my boy. Only she has so 
much influence over J uha and your father; and I 
do not want you to go over to her side. I know I 
am very silly ; but she always makes my flesh creep 
when she is in the room.” 

.« Then she shall not come into the room,” I said. 

“ Martin,” she went on, “ why does it rouse one 
up more to speak evil of people than to speak 
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good of them ? Speaking of Kate Daltrcy makes 
me feel stronger than talking of Olivia.” 

1 laughed a little. It had been an observation of 
min% made some years ago, that the surest method 
of consolation in cases of excessive grief, was the 
introduction of some family or neighbourly gossip, 
seasoned slightly with scandal. The most vehement 
mourning had been turned into another current of 
thonght by the lifting of this sluice. 

“ It restores the balance of the emotions,” I 
answered. “ Anything soft, and tender, and touch¬ 
ing makes you more sensitive. A person like Mjss 
Daltrey acts as a tonic ; biller, perhaps, but in¬ 
vigorating.” 

The morning passed without any interruption; 
but in the afternoon Grace came in, with a face full 
of grave importance, to announce that Miss pobrde 
had called, and desired.to see Mrs. Dobrde alone. 
“ Quite alone,” repeated Grace, emphatically. 

“ IH go up-stairs to my own room,” I said to‘my 
mother. 

“ I am afraid you cannot, Marlin,” site answered 
hesitatingly. “ Miss Daltrey has taken possession 
of it, an4 she has not removed all her things yet. 
She and Julia did not leave till late last night. You 
must go to the spare room.” 

“ I thought you would have kept my room for 
me, mother,” I said reproachfully. 

“So I would," she replied, her lips quivering, 
“ but Miss Daltrey took a fancy to it, and your 
father and Julia made a point of indulging her. 1 
really think Julia would have had everything belong¬ 
ing te you swept into the streets. It was very hard 
for me, Martin. I was ten times more vexed than 
you are to give up your room to Miss Daltrey. It 
was my only comfort to go and sit there, and think 
of my dear boy.” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” I answered. “ I am 
at home now, and you will never be left alone with 
them again—nevermore, mother.” 

J retreated to the spare room, fully satisfied that 
I should dislike Miss Daltrcy quite as much as my 
mother could wish. Finding that Julia prolonged 
her visit down-stairs, I went out after a while for 
a stroll in the old garden, where the trees and 
shrubs had grown with my growth, and were as 
familiar as human friends to me. I visited Madam 
in her stall, and had a talk with old Pellet; and 
generally established my footing once more as the 
only son of the house ; not at all either as if I were 
a prodigal son, come home repentant, I was re¬ 
solved not to play that rfile, for had 1 not been 
more sinned against than sinning ? 

My father came in to dinner; but, like a true 
man of the world, he received me back on civil and 
equal terms, not alluding beyond a word or two to 
my long absence. We began again as friends ; and 
our mutual knowledge of my mother's fatal malady 
softened our hearts and manneia towards one 


another. Whenever he was indoors he waited 
upon her with sedulous attention. But for the 
certainty that death was lurking very near to us, 
1 should have been happier in my home than 1 
had ever been since that momentous week in Sark. 
But I was also nearer to Olivia, and every throb of 
! iny pulse was quickened by the mere thought of 
that. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

A NEW PATIENT. 

In one sense time seemed to be standing still with 
me, so like were the days that followed the one to 
the other. But in another sense those days fled 
with awful swiftness, for they were hurrying us both, 
my mother and me, to a great gulf which would soon, 
i far too soon, lie between us. 

, Every afternoon Julia came to spend an hour or 
two with my mother; but her arrival was always 
! formally announced, and it was an understood thing 
J that I should immediately quit the room, to avoid 
meeting her. There was an etiquette in her resent¬ 
ment which I was bound to observe. 

What our circle of friends thought, had become a 
matter of very secondary consideration to me ; but 
there seemed a general disposition to condone.my 
offences, in view of the calamity that was hanging 
by a mere thread above me. I discovered from 
! their significant remarks that it had been quite the 
fashion to visit Sark during the summer, by the 
Queen of the Isles, which made the passage every 
Monday; and that Tardif’s cottage hacl been an 
object of attraction to many of my relatives of every 
j degree. Few of them had caught even a glimpse 
| of Olivia; and I suspected that she had kept herself 
well out of .sight on those days when the weekly 
steamer flooded the island with visitors. 

I had not taken up any of my old patients again, 
j for I was determined that everybody should feel 
that my residence at home was only temporary, 
j But about ten days after my return the following 
! note was brought to me, directed in full to Dr. 
Martin Dobree:— 

" A lady from England, who is only a visitor in Guernsey, will lie 
much obliged by Dr. Martin IJobrce calling upon her, at Rose Villa, 
| Van vert Kuad She is suffering from a slight indisposition, and 
knowing Dr Senior by name and reputation, she would feel great 
confidence in the skill of Dr. Senior's friend. v 

I wondered for an instant who the stranger could 
be, and how she knew the Seniors; but as there 
could be no answer to these queries without visiting 
the lady, I resolved to go. Hose Villa was a house 
where the rooms were let to visitors during the 
season, and the Vauvert Road was scarcely five 
minutes’ walk from our house. Julia was paying 
her daily visit to my mother, and I was at a loss 
for something to do, so I went at once. 

I found a very handsome, fine-looking woman ; 
datk, with hair and .eyes as black as a gipsy's, and 
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a ck.ir olive complexion to match. Her forehead 
was low, but smooth and well-shaped; and the 
lower part of her face, handsome as it was, was far 
more developed than the upper. There was not a 
trace of refinement about her features; yet the 
coarseness of them was but slightly apparent as yet. 
She did not strike me as having more than a very 
slight ailment indeed, though she dilated fluently 
about her symptoms, and affected to be afraid of 
fever. It is not always possible to deny that a 
woman has a violent headache; but where the 
pulse is all right, and the tongue clean, it is clear 
enough that there is not anything very serious 
threatening her. My new patient did not inspire 
me with much sympathy; but she attracted m/ 
curiosity, and interested me by the bold style of her 
beauty. 

■* You Guernsey people arc very stiff with 
strangers,” she remarked, as I sat opposite to her, 
regarding her with that close observation which 
is permitted to a doctor. 

*■ So the world says," I answered. “ Of course 
1 am no good judge, for we Guernsey people be¬ 
lieve ourselves as perfect as any class of the human 
family. Certainly we pride ourselves on being a 
little more difficult of approach than the Jersey 
people. Strangers are mure freely welcome there 
than here, unless Lhcy bring introductions with 
them. If you have any introductions you will find 
Guernsey as hospitable a spot as any in the world.” 

“ 1 ha\c been* lierc a week,” she replied, pouting 
her full crimson lips, “ and have not had a chance 
of speaking a word, except to strangers like myself 
who don’t know a soul.” 

Thai, then, was the cause of the little indisposi¬ 
tion which had obtained 111 c the honour of attend¬ 
ing her. 1 indulged myself in a mild sarcasm to 
that effect, but it was lost upon her. She gazed at 
me solemnly with her large black eyes, which shone 
like beads. 

“ I am really ill,” she said, “ but it has nothing 
to do with not seeing anybody, though that’s dull. 
I’here’s nothing for me to do but take a bath in 
the morning and a drive in the afternoon, and go 
to bed very early. Good gracious I it’s enough to 
drive me mad !” 

“Try Jersey,” I suggested. 

“ No, I’ll not try Jersey,” she said. “ I mean to 
make my way here. Don’t you know anybody, 
doctor, that would take pity on a poor stranger?” 

“ I am sorry to say no,” I answered. 

She frowned at that and looked disappointed. I 
was about to ask her how she knew the Seniors, 
when she spoke again. 

“ Do you have many visitors come to Guernsey 
late in the autumn, as late as October ?” she in¬ 
quired. 

“Not many,” I answered; “a few may arrive 
who intend to winter here.” 


“A dear young friend of mine came here last 
autumn,” she said, “ alone, as 1 am, and I’ve been' 
wondering ever since I’ve been here however she 
would get along amongst such a set of stiff, formal, 
stand-offish folks. She had not money enough for 
a dash, or that would make a difference, I suppose." 

“ Not the least,” I replied, “ if your friend came 
without any introductions.” 

“ What a dreary winter she’d have 1” pursued 
my patient, with a tone of exultation. “ She was 
quite young, and as pretty as a picture. All the 
young men would know her, I’ll be bound, and you 
amongst them. Dr. Martin. Any woman who isn’t 
a fright gets stared at enough to be known again.” 

Could this woman know anything of Olivia ? 1 
looked at her more earnestly and critically. She 
was nyt a person 1 should like Olivia to have any¬ 
thing to do with. A coarse, ill-bred, bold woman, 
whose ’eyes met mine unabashed, and did not blink 
under my scrutiny. Could she be Olivia’s step¬ 
mother, who had been the ruin of her life ? 

“ I’d bet a hundred to one you know her,” she 
said, laughing and showing all her white teeth. 
“A girl like her couldn’t go about a little poky 
place like this without all the young men knowing 
her. Perhaps she left the island in the spring. 
I have asked at all the drapers’ shops, but nobody 
recollects her. 1’vc very good news for her if I 
could find her—a slim, middle-sized girl, with a 
clear, fair skin, and grey eyes, and hair of a bright 
brown. Stay, I can show you her photograph." 

She put into my hands an exquisite portrait of 
Olivia, taken in Florence. There was an expression 
of quiet moumfulncss in the face, which touched 
me to the qore of my heart. I could not put it 
down and speak indifferently about it. My heart 
beat wildly, and 1 felt tempted to run off with the 
treasure and return no more to*thts woman. 

“ Ah ! you recognise her!" she exclaimed 
triumphantly. 

“ I never saw such a person in Guernsey,” 1 
answered, looking steadily into her face. A suller 
and gloomy expression came across it, and she 
snatched the portrait out of my hand. 

“ You want to keep it a secret," she said, “ but I 
defy you to do it. I am come here to find her, and 
find her I will. She hasn’t drowned herself, and 
the earth hasn’t swallowed her up. I’ve traced her 
as far as here, and that I tell you. She crossed in 
the Southampton boat one dreadfully stormy night 
last October—the only lady passenger—and the 
stewardess recollects her well. 'She landed here. 
You must know something about her.” 

“ I assure you I .never saw that girl here,” I re¬ 
plied evasively. “ What inquiries have you made 
after her?” 

“ I’ve inquired here, and there, and everywhere,” 
she said. “I’ve done nothing else ever since 1 
came. It is of great importance to her, as well as 
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to me, that I should find her. It’s a veiy anxious 
thing when a girl like that disappears and is never 
heard of again, all because she has a little difference 
with her friends. If you could help me to find her 
you would do her family a very great service.” 

, “ Why do you fix upon me ?” I inquired. “ Why 
did you not send for one of the resident doctors ? | 
I left Guernsey some time ago." j 

“You were here last winter,” she said, “and 
you’re a young man, and would notice her more.” 

“ There are other young doctors in Guernsey,” I 
remarked. <■ j 

“ Ah, but you’ve been in London,” she answered, | 
“ and I know something of Dr. Senior. When you 
are in a strange place you catch at any chance of 
an acquaintance.” 

“ Come, be candid with me,” I said. “ Did not 
Messrs. Scott and Brown send you here ? ” 

The suddenness of my question took her' off her 
guard and startled her. She hesitated, stammered, 
and finally denied it with more fhan natural 
emphasis. 

“ I could take my oath I don’t know any such 
persons,” she answered. “ I don’t know who you 
mean, or what you mean. All I want is quite 
honest. There is a fortune waiting for that poor 
girl, and I want to take her back to those who love 
her, and are ready to forgive and forget everything. 

I feel sure you know something of her. But nobody 
except me and her other friends have anything to 
do with it.” ! 

“ Well,” I stud, rising to take my leave, “ all the ; 
information I can give you is that I never saw such ; 
a person here, either last winter or since. It is 
quite possible she went on to Jersey, or to Gran- j 
villc, when the storm was over. That she did not 
stay in Guernsey I am quite sure.” ! 

I went away in z fever of anxiety. The woman, ] 
who was certainly not a lady, had inspired me with 
a repugnance that 1 coulu not describe. There 
was an in-grain coarseness about her—a vulgarity 
excessively distasteful to me as in any way con¬ 
nected with Olivia. The mystery which surrounded 
her was made the deeper by it. Surely this person 
could not be related to Olivia! I tried to guess in 
what relationship to her she could possibly stand. 
There was the indefinable delicacy and refinement 
of a lady, altogether independent of her surround 
ings, so apparent in Olivia that I could not imagine 
her as connected by blood with this woman. Yet 
why and how should suck a person have any right 
to pursue her ? I felt more chafed than 1 had ever 
done about Olivia’s secret. 

I tried to satisfy myself with the reflection that I 
had put Tardif on his guard, and that he would 
protect her But that did not set my mind at ease. 

I never knew a mother yet who believed that any 
other woman could nurse her sick child as well as 
herself; and I could not be. persuaded that even 


Tardif would shield Olivia front danger and trouble 
as I could, if I were only allowed the privilege. Yet 
my promise to Julia bound me to hold no com¬ 
munication with her. Besides, this was surely no 
time to occupy myself with any other woman in the 
world than my mother. She herself, good, and 
amiable, and self-foigctting as she was, might feel 
a pang of jealousy, and I ought not to be the one 
to add a single drop of bitterness to the cup she 
was drinking. 

On the other hand, I was distracted at the 
thought that this stranger might discover the place 
of Olivia’s retreat, from which there was no chance 
of escape if it were once discovered. A hiding- 
place like Sark becomes a trap as soon as it is 
traced out. Should this woman catch the echo of 
those rumours which had circulated so widely 
through Guernsey less than three months ago— and 
any chance conversation with one of our own people 
might bring them to her ears—then farewell to 
Olivia’s safety and concealment. Here was the 
squall which had been foretold by Jack. I cursed 
the idle curiosity of mine which had exposed her to 
this danger. 

I had strolled down some of the quieter streets 
of the town whilst I was turning this affair over in 
my mind, and now as I crossed the end of Rue 
Haute, 1 caught sight of Kate Daltrey turning into 
a milliner’s shop. There was every reasonable 
probability that she would not come out again soon, 
for I saw a bonnet reached out of the window. If 
she were gone to buy a bonnet she was safe for half 
an hour, and Julia would be alone. 1 had felt a 
strong desire to sec Julia ever since 1 returned 
home. My mind was made up on the spot. I 
knew her so-well as to be certain that if I found her 
in a gentle mood she would, at any rate, release me 
from the promise she had extorted from me when 
she was in the first heat of her anger and disap¬ 
pointment. It was a chance worth trying. If I 
were free to declare to Olivia my love for her, I 
should establish a claim upon her full confidence, 
and we could laugh at further difficulties. She was 
of age, and therefore mistress of herself. Her 
friends, represented by this odious woman, could 
have no legal authority over her. 

I turned shortly up a side-street, and walked as 
fast as I could -towards the house which wat to 
have been our home. By a bold stroke I might 
reach Julia’s presence. 1 rang, and the maid who 
answered the bell opened wide eyes of astonish¬ 
ment at seeing me there. I passed by quickly. 

“ 1 wish to speak to Miss Dobrde,” I said. “ Is 
she in the drawing-room ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, in a hesitating tone. 

I waited for nothing more, but knocked at the 
drawing-room door for myself, and heard Julia call, 
“ Come in.” 

END OK CHAPTER THE TV, ENTY-SttVE,\'TH. 
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“SO THE STORY GOES. 


f WAS once upon a summer day— 

So the story goes— 

The Franklin’s daughter chanced to stray 
Where the mill-stream flows. 

And as the rustic bridge she crossed— 

So the story goes— 

Over the rail she stooped, and lost 
From out her breast a rose. 

The stream ran fast, the stream ran strong— 
So the story goes— 

And on its waters bore along 
The careless maiden’s rose. 

The miller's son stood by the bank— 

So the story goes— 

He stopped the wheel; and, ere it sank, 
Caught up the maiden's rose. 


Then in his cap he placed the flower— 

So the story goes— 

And boldly to the maiden’s bower 
He hied at daylight’s close. 

“ Is this thy flower, sweetheart ?” he cried— 

So the story goes— 

The maiden blushed, the maiden sighed, 

. “ Oh ! give me back my rose.” 

“ Two flowers,” he said, “ so sweet and fair ’’— 
So the story goes— 

“ ’Twcre shame to part—one breast should bear 
Thyself and this red rose." 

Wliat more the youth and maiden said, 

That summer eve, who knows? 

But he kept the flower and won the maid— 

So the story goes. J. F. Waller. 



\ G getting to Mecca, then? ” said 
I, despondingh. 

“ O’ course not,” answered 
the captain, with an air of 
fatherly contempt. “You must 
be precious weak (if you’ll 
hexcusc o’ my Bayin’ so) ever 
to ha" thought on’t at all. If I’d known 
as that was your little game, 1 could ha’ 
told you long ago as how as ’twas im¬ 
possible.” 


THE GRAVE OF EVE. 

within forty miles of the Prophet's tomb and see 


nothing after all.” 

“ Hark you, master,” answers Ibrahim, “you say 
tomb —dat is just it! Outside de town here you go 
see de tomb of Eve, she dat was wife to Adam, you 
know—veree tine place—all Inglis howadjis go dere. 
Suppose you make pay ten piastre, I go show you 
all ting.” 

“ What d’ye think of that, captain ? I vote we 
take Father Abraham’s advice.” 

“ See about that when we get ashore,” answers 


We were standing, together with our j the practical skipper ; “ there's lets to be done afore 


Arab pilot, on a “ crow’s-nest”* at the 
foremast-head, straining our eyes toward | 
the spot where, far away on the eastern horizon, j 
a long line of brilliant white marked the where- \ 
abouts of the coral reefs which fence the harbour , 
of Djcddali, the port which is to Mecca what Yambo 
is to Medina, or Jaffa to Jerusalem. ! 

“ Master,” strikes in the pilot, showing all his j 
magnificent teeth in a broad dcrisit e grin, “ sup- j 
pose you try go Mecca, you no come back again. : 
Look sec! tree month ago, come here one Aus- ! 
triacoman—-clever man—vcrce good Arab make i 
talk; he put on clothes like Arabs man, and go 
dere. Well, what den? Dc four day he dere, 

Arabs men spy out dat he*Christian, and den-” 

a quick slanting stroke of his right hand suffi¬ 
ciently completed the sentence. 

“Dm!” said I, “that’s rather a sell too. But 
what can one see here, then ? for it won’t do to get 

* The •• crow's-nest" is simply a plank slung upon two ropes, like 
an ordinary swing 1 . 


then.—Starboard, my lad there, starboard ! ” 

“ Starboard it is I ” 

For the next hour Ibrahim and the captain have 
to do all they know in keeping clear of the reefs, 
which show their long white fangs on every side 
through the green shallow water; while, moment 
by moment, the glittering line ahead of us defines 
itself more and more clearly, and behind it begins 
to appear a broad band of grey, broken midway by 
what seems at first sight a great heap of white 
I rocks. But as wc approach the formless mass 
j shapes itself into flat-roofed houses, and loop- 
l holed walls, and rounded domes, and tapering 
minarets, and all the barbaric picturesqueness of an 
Eastern town. The harbour is crowded with vessels 
under every flag, from the Yankee stars and stripes 
to the white elephant of Siam ; and the broad quays 
are heaped with bales, chests, and barrels, among 
which the swarming Arabs who are loading and 
unloading look like an army of ants, 

“Trifle better than Koomfidah, ain’t it?” says 
the sk.ppcr, approvingly. 
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We glide into the harbour, and anchor between 
two of the outermost vessels, having slipped dex¬ 
terously through the gnashing jaws of the encircling 
reefs. That done, we lower our boat, and zigzag for 
nearly an hour amid a network of shoals, banks, and 
coral patches. At length (not without several col¬ 
lisions and a good deal of Homeric dialogue) wc 
land in front of the custom-house, and arc met by 
the resident shipping agent, a dapper little Austrian 
Jew, who, as soon as the necessary formalities are 
gone through, hospitably insists upon dragging ps 
off to “ tiffin” at his town-house; adding, a3 a farther 
inducement, that he will himself furnish us with a 
guide to all the “ M crkwurdigkeiten,” the famous 
tomb of Eve included. 

There is no need to ask in what country we arc 
landing. Had we been ‘let fall from the clouds, 
like Gulliver or Bedreddin Hassan, the hies of 
camels that go by with their long, noiseless stride, 
the lean, dark, sinewy figures in cotton waistcloths 
that throng the gateway; the quivering haze of 
intense heat which hovers along the horizon, and 
the wide, desolate, cruel waste of sand that lies 
below, would all announce Arabia in language that 
no one can mistake. -We are upon enchanted 
ground, and with every step into the city the im¬ 
pression waxes stronger and stronger. The low, 
massive rampart, standing up white and bare in the 
blistering sunshine; the tall, dungeon-like, narrow¬ 
eyed houses, looking stealthily down at us like lurk¬ 
ing assassins; the dark, narrow streets, from the 
depth of which we can just see the sky far above us, 
like a little ribbon of burning light, are all genuinely 
Oriental. And as we turn a corner, and plunge into 
the labyrinth of the many-gated bazaarj filled with a 
rich summer gloom of shaded sunlight, and echoing 
like a menagerie with the howls of conflict between 
buyers and sellers, the illusion is complete. 

All the shadowy people whom we dreamed of 
by the nursery 'fire, years ago, surround us here 
as living and .breathing realities. There are the 
portly merchant in his flowing robes, and the j 
gaunt savage-looking beggar,'and the bare-legged 
portef waddling beneath his high-piled load; the 
veiled woman in her long blue mantle, with her 
little brown “piccaninny ” hanging at her back like 
a wallet; the brawny water-carrier, stripped to the 
waist, with his black, greasy skin of water poised | 
on his broad shoulders; and the copper-skinned 
Dervish in his coarse camel's-hair cloak, who stalks 
past us rolling his eyes and whirling his clenched 
fists, like a pugilistic saint of the desert. Here sits 
Aladdin at the door of his father's shop, as lie may 
have sat on the memorable evening when the 
African magician invited him to that expedition of | 
which we all know the result. There trudges Ali 
Baba behind his laden donkey, with a shade of 
uneasiness upon his weather-beaten face, as if 
doulning whether he may not have forgotten the 


cabalistic "Open sesame,” or wondering whether 
that brute Cassim will ferret out the secret of his 
ncwly-acquircd wealth. This richly-dressed lady 
in yellow slippers, veiled so closely as to leave 
nothing visible except her brilliant eyes, must be 
the “ incomparable Princess Badroulbadour” on her 
way to the bath, happily unconscious of the prying 
gaze furtively directed at her by the audacious 
owner of the Wonderful Lamp. And yonder, in 
their usual disguise of Moussul merchants, go “ the 
good Haroun Alraschid ” and his vizier Giafar. 

But after a time our enjoyment of this splendid 
diorama begins to be somewhat marred by the 
obtrusive attentions of the “ stinging flies,” and the 
determined hostility of the dogs; for in this strong¬ 
hold of Islamism even the dogs are as good Ma- 
homedans as their masters, and fly at every Giaour 
with a heartiness of religious feeling which would 
entitle them to a high place in the Church of Eng¬ 
land. What with these annoyances, and what with 
the heat and dust, we are not altogether sorry 
when our host, having piloted us through all the 
intricacies of the town, turns suddenly out of the 
blinding glare into a cool shady court, as thoroughly 
sheltered from the sun as four storeys of good 
masonry can do it. The walls arc hung with maps, 
charts, sailing advertisements, and 'all the para¬ 
phernalia of a shipping office; while in the centre 
appear a sofa, several chairs, and a writing-table, 
beside which stand expectant tw/i white-bearded 
elders (the most venerable-looking patriarchs and 
most unconscionable rogues in the town), who have 
come hither in the fruitless hope of cheating our 
host out of a few piastres. As the usual skirmish¬ 
ing begins (necessarily sharp between Jew and 
Arab) the skipper and 1 scat ourselves on the sofa, 
throw off our coats, and “ take it easy” till the tri.il 
of fence is over. 

“ Nofir, gentlemen,” cries M. R- at length, 

jumping up as the two “ grave and reverend seig¬ 
niors" shuffle out of the court, “that’s done at 
last, thank heaven; so come along to tiffin.” 

I will not tantalise my reader with the recital 
of the countless native dainties which formed our 
afternoon meal, spread in a large, lofty upper room 
with painted walls, from the deep lancet-like win¬ 
dows of which we have a noble view of the hai- 
bour. Suffice it to say that our repast is as agreeable 
as good taste and frank hospitality can make it. 
Our honest skipper, it is true, is at first just a little 

shy about entering Madame R-’s presence in 

his “sea-going rig;’' ana indeed both he and 1, 
fresh from roughing it down in Yemen, with our 
garments tattered and travel-stained, our faces 
burned to the colour of chestnuts, and our beards 
five inches long, are rather strange-looking orna¬ 
ments for any lady’s drawing-room; but the cor¬ 
diality of our charming hostess speedily removes 
all embarrassment. The taUe-talk would be a 
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treat for Professor Max Muller, carried on as it is ' 
in six languages at once—English, French, German, 
Italian, Turkish, and Arabic; but we are very- 
merry nevertheless, for Europeans always amal¬ 
gamate readily amid an alien population, and at a 
distance of four thousand miles from home, even 
an Englishman can afford to be tolerably affable 
without wholly losing his self-respect. 

And oh, what a treat it is to be for once fairly out 
of the beaten track of modem travel! No “ new 
and interesting routes," no “ monster excursions,” 
no photographs, no Bradshaws, no “antics” (as 
our skipper styles the relics of the past), not a 
trace, in fact, of that noble army of martyrs who 
yearly take their six weeks of discomfort on the 
Continent, and carry out the prescription of “ com¬ 
plete change of scene” by taking England with 
them wherever they go. I am just beginning to 
wonder whether old Jean Jacques was not right 
after all in his theory of “ man’s normal condition 
of happy barbarism,” when my reflections are sud¬ 
denly cut short by the stentorian voice of the 
captain. 

“ Mr. K-, if you’re a-goin’to look at that ’ere 

tomb o’ Mother Eve's we’d best be stirrin’; and 
heie's a darkey all ready to pilot us." 

The “darkey” in question—a tall, gaunt, cun¬ 
ning-looking Arab — appears at the door; and, 
taking leave of our entertainers, we march off 
toward the eastern gate. After about ten minutes’ 
silence, the skipper, who had evidently got some¬ 
thing on his mind, suddenly breaks forth— 

“ I say, how did Eve come for to run into this 
port ? The Garden of Eden warn’t in these parts, 
was it ? Seems to me she must ha’ got a goodish 
hit out o’ her course.” * 

“ So did all the rest of the family, to judge by 
appearances," answered 1. “ 1 have seen the tomb 
of Cain at Damascus; I’ve seen the tomb of 
Adam at Jerusalem; and now here’s the tomb 
of Eve near Mecca—rather a divided household, 
upon my word 1 If we could only light upon the 
tomb of Abel, now, that would just make up 
the lot.” 

“ Master,” strikes in our guide, “ you not know 
why Adam and Eve no togedder? Why, ’cause 
dey husband and wife; de furder husband and wife 
apart de better!” 

In the midst of an uproarious laugh from the 
skipper over this genuinely Asiatic solution, we 
pass through the gateway, and find ourselves on 
the verge of a vast sandy^plain, along the horizon 
of which loom a shadowy range of low hills, wave 
after wave. Immediately in front of us, with their 
long necks outstretched upon the earth in lazy 
enjoyment, lie thirty or forty camels, awaiting the 
departure of a caravan for Mecca; while a few 
hundred yards to the left, within a low white wall, 
appears a little stone chapel (the headstone of Eve’s 


sepulchre), whither our guide bends his steps,giving 
us cn route a few necessary instructions. 

“ Here come much plenty beggars, ask for * buck- 
sheesh you give two, tree piastre, dat ’miff. Den 
come moollah, he show you all- tomb; he say put 
down money here, put down money dere; you give 
him one medjidich,* dat ’miff; for all dem moollah 
—big rogue!” 

And the worthy Palinurus, himself one of the 
most accomplished rogues in the province, lifts his 
head with an air of conscious honesty, which is as 
good as a play to behold. 

His prediction is speedily verified, for as wc reach 
the boundary-wall of the tomb the beggars pounce 
upon us en masse —a swarm of lean, naked, filthy 
monsters, reeking with dirt and vermin, deformed 
by ophthalmia, and rotting piecemeal with disease 
—the reductio ad absurdum of the Oriental race, 
which at its worst is very bad indeed. Following 
these come the moollah, a villanous-looking old 
rascal, whose* brown, shrivelled figure, swathed in 
its white burnouse, looks (as the skipper remarks 
with a grin) “just like a cigar wrapped in paper.” 
This worthy, with a laudable anxiety to secure all 
the booty for himself, vigorously drives away the 
minor marauders, and, leading us up to the little 
chapel above-mentioned, says solemnly in Arabic, 
“ There is the head !” 

“ He mean de head of Eve—dere it lie 1 ” explains 
Palinurus. 

“And dere he lie too,” whisper I to the captain, 
who grins assentingly. 

The moollah hints that it is customary to deposit 
an offering here ; but we, mindful of our instruction, 
reserve the fight of payment, and pass on—an 
omission at which the reverend gentleman looks 
considerably chap-fallen. From this point we have 
a view of the entire structure, which consists merely 
of two parallel lines of low white wall, about six 
feet apart, with a stone chapel at either end, and 
one in the middle—the whole affair looking very like 
the model of a railroad with disproportionately large 
stations. The total length of the tomb, as 1 Plea¬ 
sured it by paces, is three hundred and sixty feet. 
Truly there were giants in those days ! 

Arrived at the second chapel, the moollah un¬ 
locks a door, revealing a kind of bureau, curiously 
carved and embossed, which being opened dis¬ 
closes a small silver casket. “ See,” he says impres¬ 
sively, “there is the heart!” I lay my medjidieh 
on the casket, in obedience to a cabalistic sign from 
Palinurus; and the captain, remarking sotto voce 
that “ it’s a precious small heart for a young ’ooman 
o’ that height,” follows my example. Thence we 
proceed to the third chapel, where the show ends, 
and a furious dispute begins between Palinurus and 
the moollah as to the propriety of farther payment. 

* The Turkish dollar, worth nearly four shillings. 
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The skipper and I at length settle the matter by 
walking off, whereupon his reverence, seeing that 
his share in the spoil is at an end, lets loose the 
expectant swarm of beggars, who follow us with 
howls and entreaties almost to the gate of the town. 

■ At the gate, however, we halt as if by mutual 
agreement to tak^f one last look at the surrounding' 
panorama. The' sun is setting, and the stillness 
of a great ca]m lies upon earth and sea and sky. 
Far away ti? the left, the smooth expanse of the 
harbour, s\rjth its glittering fringe of coral reefs, 


reflects the glory of the sunset; behind, the white 
ramparts and tail minarets of the town rise against 
the crimson sky ; while in front, breaking with its 
windings the endless monotony of the surrounding 
desert, the caravan road melts away in curve after 
curve to the purple hills, beyond which lies the spot 
Whither a hundred millions of men daily turn their 
faces in prayer—-the Holy City of Mecca. 

“ Well/’ observes the skipper, folding his arms 
complacently, “ we have seen summut, after all! ” 

And so indeed we had. 


MY FIRST SALMON. 


9 ST thunder ? what a frightful screech !" 
I spring from balmy dreams, 

And shout" Begone?’ as soon as speech 
Helps reason’s waking gleams. 

_ Tis Sandy with his bagpipes, come 

W ■ ■■ \ .,My hard-earned sleep to break; - 
V t ..1 .wish his windy pipes were dumb ; 

■ ■. ? That “scriegh” the dead .would wake ! 

“ Aroint thee,.fiend 1”—“ Heigh, sirs, the morn 
For ^pbrt looks unco gude; 

The doUiLwraiths round Ben Rinnes are tom, 
The.suriftose dipped in blude : . 

I thought ye’d maybe like a time 
Wh&efliugin’ on yer claes ; 

Else domes?, ye'd aotyrake sac sunc— 

Jist halk to ,‘B«||ijksome Braes !’" 

“ Five shillings .if you’re off ! ” He leaves : 

I to my toilettes care 
Turn, wl5a3te ; begtt3ing fancy weaves 
M o&rs»$bs fiban hope may share. 

A frerffc^itfidae night has stained 
With dAtV^r hues the Spey; 

I shoulder rod with joy unfeigned, 

And the pale soft day. 

List! the wild river roars among 
The* boulders 'neath the falls ; 

How soothing floats its murmurous song 
Through pine-fringed granite walls ! 

Adown this gorge the birch aye weeps, 

While in that boiling lynn 
A white-armed treacherous kelpie keeps 
Her watch to drag men in. 

Truce to romance, for Sandy frets, 

And fastens on a fly— 

Blue, laced with tinsel—-which he wets, 

Then hands to me to try : 

With eagpr haste the lure I throw. 

And roam from cast to cast, 

And search the pools, above, below. 

Each closer the last. 

‘ * 


In vain, no ripple streaks the stream, 

No salmon leaves his'lair; 

Sandy takes “ sneeshin’,’’ and my dream 
Of fish fades into air. 

We reach a “ pot” with.rocks begirt, 

The fly drops—what a rush ! 

There—whizz ! he’s off 1 another spurt. 
Down-stream he makes a push! 

“ Haud up the butt,,si? !” .Sandy cries ; 

Useless ! The salmon tears 
On faster, I pursue my prize ; 

For falls, e’en blood, who cares? 

And now the tangled boughs o’erhang, 

And sheer the rock-walls stand : 

He plunges down, so in 1 sprang, 

And swimming gained the strand. 

But now the gallant quarry fails, 

His rushes fainter grow ; 

Sandy my progress loudly hails— 

“ His neb, sir, sune he’ll show! * 
Thendown he scrambles with the gaff j 
1 reel in—ticklish task t 
Sandy my health begins to quaff—- 
Who then would grudge the flask ? 

The noble fish now yields and flaps 
Resigned, while Sandy drives 
The gaff in ; lands him ; slowly taps 
His silver sheen, and strives 
To weigh him struggling still—" Ye see 
Saxteen pounds hauds the fish ; 

Noo, sir ; ye’r first ? ye’ll maybe gic **■ 
This poor chiel—what yell wish ?” 

Nodding I answer unconcerned, 

“All right 1” (as if I slew 
Big fishes daily): next 1 yearned 
To kill once more to you 
Far from the Spey my splendid prey, 

Once more the tale to tell; 

And now, with hopes that you may slay 
One bigger soon—farewell! 

M G. Watkins. 
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• BY PSBCY FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND HRS. TIU.OTSON," "NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC. ETC. 

INTRODUCTORY. The sound of the hall-bell was heard. In a 

^ENGEANCE, my dearold Ned! is not that moment the servant had brought in a tawny- 
a very old story now ? ” coloured envelope. “ Telegram for immediate de- 

t'lj “She has never forgiven me, or any of livery” was written outside, according to the regular 
us.—What’s that ?” formula. Ned looked at it with a sort of dull a^c, 
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timorous, uncertain whether he should open it. His weeded; bound up with them as much as the 
wife came over and looked at it without speaking background of some Gainsborough picture is with 
It.seemed like some torpedo which both were afraid the family group in front. They were wonderfully 

even to touch. _ hospitable, and generally had what is called a 

houseful of company, when the cheerful racket of 
CHAPTER THE first. * i good spirits and not too boisterous enjoyment 

Abiveylands is described in the various books of j prevailed from morning till night. The neighbours 
pedigree as “the seat of John Edward Burton, i all agreed that there could be no more desirable 
Esquire,” and the country guide-books and his- j tenants in occupation, especially as compared with 
tories dwell in majestic and reverential language on \ the cold, reserved, and uncongenial owners, 
its handsome buildings, stately woods, and rich i “ Phelps the clergyman,” as he was called, who 
prairie-like demesne. When passing by railway or ; with his wife dined there about every ten days, 
road, the traveller noticed the compact-looking, gave them, his good word; while the nearest 


snowy house playing at hide-and-seek with him 
behind dumps of trees, and thought, a little wist¬ 
fully, what comfort and tranquil happiness were 
there, while he had his weary night's jbumey 
before him. As evening closes in, such retreats 
look specially inviting, and we lose sight of them 
with a sense of sadness. 

The proprietor of Abbeylands was a wealthy 
English squire, enjoying seven nr eight thousand 
a year ; married, but childless. He and his lady 
lived much abroad, having taken, as it was said, 
a sort of .dislike to the place. They travdled 
a good. d^aly said were now, as usual, in foreign 
parts. He was ..about five-and-fifty, and was 


neighbours—their “next-doors”—the patrician 
Foragers—connected, as all the world knew, with a 
lord of that name—took an affectionate interest in 
Tom Burton, the young guardsman, eldest son, 
and future proprietor of Abbeylands. Mrs. Forager 
was credited with elaborate designs, and even 
schemes, with laying matrimonial bird-lime, etc., 
in which matter some little injustice was done to her. 

The truth was, the young people had arranged 
the business long before; and Tom Burton, when 
he came for vacation fiqtta school, or from the 
university, or later, when be obtained leave of 
absence from Wellington or Chelsea Barracks, had 
spent at least three-quarters of his time with the 


married to a lady some fifteen yean, younger, who ' engaging and almost rustic beauty of the neigh- 
obtainofijs tho district the.credit of “dragging him ! bourhood, who bore the name of Lufcy, Forager. 


abroad ^ to gratify her n*dre juvenile tastes. He 
was spUken of whh good-aatuiedpityas being rather 
too much MWtar patrol of ,this lady, and the 

ft' ■_ 1 - !i* »" * - id-*_' _>4-*_• _ A _1 M.% _il__ 


Her mother, a woman of the world, might have 
preferred the excitement of stalkfhg that“ stag of 
ten,” an elder son, after her own fashion ; but the 


official apiaeters of Uto4istrict accepted the theory j game itself came out of cover, and surrendered to a - 


that foreign. trato||:% 3ome mysterious way, could 
ensure a directU&etof heirs. 

AbbeySund* '.rather gained by this absenteeism. 
The estate, were handed over to Ned 

Burton-^ woijWmown name—the squire’s brother, 
and hi i Jijfyrri hud pleasant family of pretty daugh¬ 
ters and ’igirfted sons, whose brother, in the way 
of coaqpunionship, he was, rather than father. 
They managed everything—received the rents— 
hunted—*Shoi*—in »fact it was theirs virtually, 
as to them it must come, being strictly entailed. 
There was no complimenting or standing on cere¬ 
mony in the matter; it, had by this time been ac¬ 
cepted that Ned’s family would eventually inherit, 

It was admitted that they had done a vast deal 
during the fourteen or fifteen years’ absence of 


more engaging huntress. No formal arrangement 
had been made, but it was understood that Lucy 
was to be the future mistress of Abbeylands. 

The two families were curiously contrasted, and 
might seem to have little in common. The Foragers 
were people of small means, and obliged through 
this straitness to breathe the unprofitable air of 
fields and trees ; but secretly the lady preferred to 
bask in the sultry , glam of gas-light, and thought 
artificial flowers more elegant than natural. She 
had a good easy husband,<a perfect gentleman in 
thought and behaviour, hut whom: long association 
with this worldly wife, and a natural weakness of 
disposition, had gradually accommodated to all her 
“ways.” She would have preferred, of course, 
pitching her tent in some squeezed little doll’s- 


the owners. They had built additions, and laid j house in May Fair, where she and her family would 
out new gardens, which were considered the ! have enjoyed poor health, little light and accommo- 
lovelicst in the country. They made,, indeed, a 
seventh child for the charming gentle-souled Mrs. 

Edward Burton; for she caressed and fondled and 
watched them (in the stout moss-trooper’s gauntlets, 
and broad unbecoming helmet, which horticultural 
ladies affect) with quite a mother’s interest. They 
were, however, only a background for her- pets, 
who played there and chattered as she “hoed” and 


dation ; but a short visri to Abbeylands discovered 
a small two-storeyed house, a few minutes’ walk from 
those “ dear good people,” the Burtons, so advan¬ 
tageous in a tactical point of view, that she lost no 
time in setting up her small batteries there. The 
two families from the mere score of situation be¬ 
came prodigiously intimate; every day detachments 
passed to and fro through the little wicket gate 
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which separated both ; and young Tom the guards¬ 
man was “ in and out,” now fetching Lucy, now 
seeing her home again, during the frequent visits 
he came down to pay his family. 

Ned Burton, “the major,” as he was called, having 
served long in a marching regiment, saw the pro¬ 
gress of this arrangement with great interest. He was 
a cheerful, hearty, good-natured fellow, whom every 
one esteemed and loved, liking to see his friends, | 
hut liking most of all the company of his five smaller 
children ; with them he was like a grown-up school¬ 
boy, now bursting into the school-room of 0 fine 
morning when they were learning their French 
verbs, ^nd, to the perpetual annoyance of the gover- 1 
ness, insisting on taking them all out for a romp in j 
the Park, or a splash in the boat on the pond. 

In vain berth mother and governesses protested 
gravely against this serious interference with educa¬ 
tion. The happy father would receive their expostu¬ 
lations, when the escapade was over, with the awk¬ 
wardness of adctected school-boy, but was presently 
encouraging fresh disorders. Nothing delighted 
him so much as to lead forth his little band on 
some expedition pf jcvoua mischief; and the neigh¬ 
bours often encountered in the woods or green 
lan* the little girls, who were daring and nimble 
as monkeys, climbing the trees for birds’ nests, or 
rushing in full cry after “ papa,” who had become 
a head of game, to lend excitement to a “ paper 
chase.” 

Ned Burton w^s as honest as the sun, and as 
true as steel. He was indeed said not to know 
much of the world, though it is surprising how many 
people thus deficient get through the world more 
respectably than those who do. Careless, joyous, 
and without a care for his own inteifests, he had 
fared well. A younger son with a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, he had been given a commission, 
had “run through” his means in a year or 
two, and to cure his decayed fortunes, had married 
a girl without a shilling. This step, though it 
speedily added six children to his responsibilities, 
had not been so injurious to bis fortunes as his 
friends lugubriously prophesied. His brother “came 
forward," paid his debts, and made a fresh settle¬ 
ment on him. Through this he had again “run” in 
a few years, when something fresh had to be done. 

Just at this crisis in “poor Ned’s affairs" came 
the news that Mr. Burton was about to marry a 
lady who report said was a governess, and of whose 
character his brother, Ned Burton, must have heard 
something disadvantageous? For, though easy-going 
by nature, he protested loudly and vehemently 
against this step, as bringing disgrace on the 
family; and he sustained this objection so ratem- 
perately that, as might he expected, the brother 
was only confirmed in his resolution, and the mar¬ 
riage took place with the least possible delay. 

A bitter family estrangement followed, fortified of 


course by the resentment of the lady, one which 
lasted for some five or six years. During this time, 
Ned Burton struggled, no one knew how, much 
helped by his friends, and contriving to keep his 
place in the army—no one knew how, also. At last 
Mr. Burton fell sick of a dangerous illness, when 
the major flew to his bedside, and nursed him 
through it so tenderly and successfully, that a slow 
recovery followed, and the brothers were reconciled. 

It was from this date that the major and his family 
were formally recognised as heirs to the fine Abbey- 
lands estate, and were duly installed at the house ; 
he having at last, though reluctantly, relinquished 
the army. His son Tom became a favourite with hie 
uncle, though not with his uncle’s wife, whose in- 
fluence it was remarked was growing weak; was 
petted, placed in the guards, and supplied with a 
handsome allowance. 

Mr. Burton’s health, however, remained feeble, 
and travel in Algiers and even in India having been 
! prescribed, He spent a great deal of the year in 
journeying through those countries. 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Ned Burton was a strong well-set man, with 
light hair, good-natured eyes that twinkled with 
some lurking jest, and a rough buff moustache, 
that always seemed to have a smile secreted in its 
bushes. He seemed to be always entering, browned 
and heated with the sun, his clothes—notably the 
edges of his trousers—all over dust, with one or 
two of his wild girls hanging oq to his arm. This 
grouping, if he ever sat for his picture, would 
bring him most familiarly to his friends’ recollection. 
The roominff’ on which our Story commences, he 
had thus entered the drawing-room to bis wife. 

“1 am going to the station to meet Tam,” he 
said, “ and Dolly says I must take her. No school¬ 
books, you know, for the next three days; a mar¬ 
riage is always a holiday, you know.” 

Mrs. Burton smiled. “ It’s not a marriage yet," 
she said; “ Tom is only going to ask Lucy; 
though, indeed," with a sigh, “there is no nfced to 
be in a hurry.” 

“ No, of course, dear. You and I. took our time, 
didn’t we ? consulted parents and all that: and it 
has turned out very badly, on the whole, hasn’t it ? 
We’re an awful illustration of ‘ marry in haste and 
repent at leisure.’ ” 

Dolly, a bright, refined child of ten years old, 
hauling at her father’s arm as if it were a ship’s 
rope, quite understood this irony, and screamed 
with delight. “ Yes, it turned out shockingly.” 

“ How dare you ?" said Ned, hoisting her up 
suddenly to kiss her. “ We must take Widgey and 
all the rest to meet Tom. Give mamma's compli¬ 
ments to Miss Ferkcs, and tell her t® shut all 
school-books. And we’ll take the terriers too— 
Viper, Vixen, and the whole set.” » 
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Mrs. Burton could say nothing; she was very 
happy that morning, and when Dolly had rushed 
off eagerly on her errand she said softly— 

“Indeed, everything has turned out only too 
happily. I think it is only a reward, dear, for your 
faith, love, and patience under many trials. I feci 
^ wafe accountable for most of them.” 

“You!” said he, warmly; “why, what would 
have become of me without you and the little ones ? 
I should have ended as I began, a useless, idle, 
good-for-nothing fellow that no one cared aboujt, 
I declare l was new-born again when I met you. 
We had to rough it for a few years; but now, 
dearest, see where we are. There you are, the 
Lady of Abbeylands, and it never had a fairer or 
finer lady to rule over it, not even excepting the 
present Mrs. Burton.” 

“I wish—I wish, dear,” said.his wife, anxiously, 
after a short pause, “ that you would make up that 
old feud; there will be a good opportunity now, on 
Tom’s marriage, when they come here* It would 
be only generous, just in your handsome cordial 
way, to say that you went too far, and that you had 
learned to know her real merit; for she has been a 
good wife to him.” 

“ You don’t know the woman," he said ; “ and as 
to being a good wife, I don’t believe it” 

“But see how she has behaved. We are in a 
peculiar position ; no man is cordial to his next 
heir. She might have poisoned Burton’s mind.” 

“ Poisoned him, I really thought you were going 
to say. There are reasons for that; she had no 
settlement, no power to make one, and she had wit 
enough to see that if anything happened to her 
husband, Tom and 1 would deal liberally with her. 
Heaven knows I wish and pray that he may live 
long, long as I will myself. Tom will have all 
one day, and that’s sufficient* No,no, dear; we 
are doing very well on the present footing.” 

“ I feared it was no use to ask you, dearest,” she 
said; “it is the only point on which I have ever 
found you obstinate.” 

The party scampered away to the railway, to 
meet Tom, who was to arrive by the twelve 
o’clock train. It was a joyous walk; Ned stepping 
on with long strides, carrying his favourite thick 
stick; Dolly, her companions, and the terriers 
skipping and playing round him, like dolphins dis¬ 
porting round some river-god. In a few minutes 
Tom arrived, and was led back in procession. A 
tall, fair young fellow, with an even, level face, and 
a slight silky moustache that was almost white. 
There was a laugh in his eyes, but about his mouth 
a firmness that looked like purpose, if events that 
required purpose to direct them should arise in his 
path. He was fond of his father—called him Ned, 
as did all the family. 

“ Here are the presents," he said, pointing to a 
leathern casket which he carried carefully—“ yours, 


mine, and mother’s. And I have done it hand¬ 
somely this time, Ned ; but that's your look-out— 
you told me, you know.” 

“ All right, my dear boy ; why shouldn’t you do 
it handsomely? It will be all yours one of these 
days, to make dudks and drakes of. No, I didn’t 
mean that It’s good, my making such a speech, 
who made ducks and drakes of everything!” 

“You never saw such diamonds, father,"went on 
the young man ; “ Dolly, here, will be longing for 
them; but she must wait for her turn.” 

“ I am glad you have done it liberally, Tom,” said 
bis father; “ you have no reason to be scraping 
and paring—a dashing young heir like you.” 

In the drawing-room the casket was opened, to 
exclamations of delight; and the diamond car- 
rings, cross, etcetera, were displayed. It was 
agreed that Tom had done the thing handsomely, 
and as became his position and prospects. Then 
he set off, through the little gate, on his mission 
to Mrs. Forager. That lady received him with a 
rough affection, which made part of her wallet of 
devices. 

“You know, my dear Tom Burton,” she said,I 
am an old lady that has seen the world, and am 
privileged to speak my mind. 1 know all about 
what you and Lucy have settled between you. 
What do either of you care about the consent of 
old people like me and her father? But I am 
obliged to you, all the same, for paying me the 
compliment.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Forager-” 

“ Well, now that that formality is gone through, 
I don’t mind telling you that I am delighted, sin¬ 
cerely and genuinely delighted. Haven’t I seen by 
this time wfiat a dear, sweet pair are your good, 
kind father and mother ? whose attentions to us I 
never can forget. My dear boy, don’t you know, if 
you hadn’t a shilling in the world, I would be proud 
to have you for a son-in-law.” 

“ My dear mother-in-law to be,” said the young 
man gaily, “ you will make me blush.” 

There was something in his tone that seemed as 
if he made light of these compliments. With a 
curiously fox-like look in her eye, she went on 

“ It's for my little Lucy’s sake, you know. If it 
was some poor curate, and she had really set her 
affections on him, I wouldn’t stand in the way; no, 
indeed, though people do set me down as a world¬ 
ling. I know how they talk. But sit down there 
quietly, and let us come to business (you know you 
called me mother-in-law*/. You heard from your 
uncle; tell me what he said, what he’ll do. You 
know I must ask these things, like a family doctor.” 

After explaining everything in the most satis¬ 
factory way, the young man went to seek Lucy, 
who had been waiting in a. fluttering retirement 
while these preliminaries had been gone through. 

END OF CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
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CHAPTERS FROM TRAVEL. 


^ BY CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURTON, 

y. ] No. I.—DAMASCUS. 

HE first sight of Damascus mascus should be a “ruinous heap,” her position 
was once famous in travel, but forbids annihilation. The second of Biblical cities, 

• Xf%@| SaBBS ^ C v ' then men rode on horseback, dating after Hebron, she has been destroyed again 
and turned, a little beyond and again ; her houses have been levelled with the 
) Dummar,sharplytotheleftof grourul, and the Tartar has played hockey with the 
the present line. They took heads of her sons. Still she sits upon the eastern 
what was evidently the old fold of the Anti-Libanus, over her golden-rolling 
^ Roman road, and which is river, boldly overlooking the Desert in face. Damas- 
st ^'» on account its being a short cut, cus, not Rome, deserves, if any does, to be entitled 

\ jtH 1 j'4r affected by muleteers. Now, it is nothing the Eternal City. 

\ W but an ugly climb tip sheet-rock and roll- I jwssed twenty-three months (October 1 , 1869 , 

ing stones, with bars and holes dug by to August 20 , 1871 ), on and off, at this most pic- 
^ the armed hoofs of many a generation, turesque and unpleasant of residences. It is now 

' They then passed through El Z&irub, the in the transitional state, neither of Asia nor of 

spout—the primitive way, sunk some ten feet deep in ! Europe. To one who has long lived in the outer 


' then men rode on horseback, 
gSjjBp’ and turned, a little beyond 
Dummar,sharply totheleftof 
the present line. They took 
what was evidently the old 
” Roman road, and which is 
still, on account of its being a short cut, 
affected by muleteers. Now, it is nothing 
but an ugly climb up sheet-rock and roll¬ 
ing stones, with bars and holes dug by 


calmin ', till it resembles an uncovered tunnel, and is 
polished like glass by the traffic and transit of ages. 
At its mouth you suddenly turn a corner, and sec 
Damascus lying in panorama, a few hundred feet 
Delow you. “A pearl set in emeralds,” is the 
citizen's description of what El Islam calls, and 
miscalls, the “ Smile of the Prophet ” (Mohammed). 
Like Stamhul, it is beautiful from afar, as it is foul 
and sore within, morally and physically. The eye 
at once distinguishes a long head, the northern 
suburb, “ El Safthiyvah ; ” a central nucleus, cres¬ 
cent-shaped, and fronting the bed of the Barada ; 
and a long tail, or southern suburb, “ El Mayd&n.” 


I East, a retiftn to such an ambiguous state of things 
is utterly disenchanting. Hasan, digging or delving 
in long beard and long clothes, looks more like an 
overgrown baby than the romantic being which 
your fancies paint hun. Fatima, with a coloured ker¬ 
chief (not a nosebag) over her face, possibly spotted 
for greater hideousness, with Marseilles gloves, and 
French hotlines of yellow satin trimmed with fringe 
and bugles, protruding from the white calico which 
might be her winding-sheet, is an absurdity. She 
reminds me of sundry “ kings " on the West African 
shore, whose toilette consists of a bright bandana 
and a chimney-pot hat, of the largest dimensions, 


These three centres of whitewashed dwelling, and coloured the liveliest sky-blue, 
sky-line fretted with dome and minaret, are sur- The first Steps to be taken at Damascus were to 
rounded and backed by a mass <Jf evergreen pay and receive visits; to find a house j’ to hire 
orchard, whose outlines are sharply defined by irri- servants ; to buy horses, and in fact to settle our- 
gation, whilst beyond the scatter of outlying villages selves. It proved no easy matter. Certain persons 
glare the sunburnt yellow clay and the parched had amused themselves with spreading a report 
reck of the Desert, whose light blue hillocks define that my pilgrimage to Mcccah had aroused Moslem 
the eastern horizon. fanaticism, and perhaps might cost me my life. 

The prosaic approach by the French road shows They as well as 1 knew far better. So I was not 


little beyond ruins and graveyards. Damascus surprised at the kind and even friendly reception 
outside is a mass of graveyards, the “Great” and given to me by Emir Abd el Kadir, of Algerian 
“Little Camps" of Constantinople, only without fame, and by the Dean of the great Cathedral El 
their cypresses ; whilst within it is all graveyards Amawf, the late Shaykh Abdullah el Halabi. And 
and ruins, mixed with crowded and steaming I remember with satisfaction that, to the hour of 
bazars. This world of graves reminds one of Job’s my quitting Damascus, the Moslems never showed 
forlorn man dwelling “ in desolate cities and in for me any but the most cordial feeling, 
houses which no man inhabiteth, which are ready House-hunting was a more serious matter. The 
to become heaps." The Barada in olden tunes hotel gives you lumbago, or ague and fever; the 
had its stone cmbankmcat; the walls are now in lodging is a thing unknown, and the usual estab- 
ruins. On our right is a ruined bridge, once leading lishment, with its single entrance and its heavily- 
to a large coffee-house, both also in ruins. As we barred windows, placed high up and looking upon 
advance we see upon the right of the old river- a central court, gives a tolerable idea of a gaol. You 
valley the Barmecide Cemetery, all desolate: and may see this form, which the Arabs used for defence, 
beyond it rises the fine Takiyyah (not hospital) of still lingering in the Old Bell (Holbom Hdl), 
Sultan Selim, half ruined, with its bridge quite and in olden Galway they are numerous, being 
ruined. But, though it was prophesied that Da- derived through Spain and Portugal from Morocco. 
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Rents at Damascus have been prodigiously raised 
during the last few years; eighty napoleons arc 
asked for an empty and tumble-down place which 
in 1850 might have commanded twenty-five; more¬ 
over, the tenant pays in advance, and if he improves 
or is satisfied with the house, the landlord will 
assuredly raise his terms. After a score of failures, 1 
found a cottage at the head of the Salihiyyah suburb ; 
it was about a mile from the town, surrounded by 
gardens, flanked on one side by a mosque, on the 
other by a “ hammim ” or bath, commanding,.a 
splendid view of the city proper, and free from 
the multitudinous inconveniences, including the 
four hours’ visit, of intramural residence. 

To stock the house was a yet harder task than 
to hire it. Good men will not change civilised 
B.tyrut for dangerous Damascus, where in five 
years, out of the English colony rarely exceeding 
ten souls, there have been nine deaths. And if 
you persuade them by high salaries they turn sulky, 
or they fall sick. Thus, within twenty months we 
had three cooks, and I ended by living on bread 
and grapes. We had four head grooms, and left a 
fifth, who, being found stealing the parley, was dis¬ 
missed by his employer shortly after our departure. 

It is no easy thing for a stranger to buy good and 
sound horses at Damascus, although during the hot 
season it is girt by equestrian Bcdawin. In the 
matter of driving a bargain, the “Shami” might 
hail from Yorkshire, and the European soon learns 
to imitate them. The wild men ask impossible 
prices from a Frankish purchaser, and even then 
there is a certain reluctance to sell, especially the 
mare. If the latter be thoroughbred she can 
hardly be bought under £ 240 , a ‘sum in these 
regions equal to ,£ 1,000 in England. Donkeys, 
which were never ridden at Damascus till the days 
of Ibrahim Pasha, the Egyptian—who, by-the-by, 
delivered the place from its own old barbarous 
fanaticism—have risen in the market, till a good 
white an'mal commands thirty to forty napoleons. 
We won a mare in a lottery, and, as she suffered 
from incurable stiffness of limb, wc exchanged her 
for a donkey, whose owner presently inquired with 
astonishment if it had given no one a bad fall. 
The mare died, and the donkey, after an all but 
fatal illness, was cured. Of the next two horses, 
Salim and Harfush, the former was sprained in the 
back-sinews, and the latter,"made vicious by bad 
riding, was so handy with forefoot, hoof, and tooth, 
that no one liked to approach those weapons. 
After tills we became more wary, and bought and 
hired decent animals, but always at exorbitant 
prices. 

Aftei getting settled, my first care was to be up 
and moving, m order to become acquainted with 
the sphere of my duties. In 1869 the Euphrates 
Valley Railway had once more raised its head. 
This weakly babe, born as far back as 1843 , and 


ever since that lime half fed and rickctty, will not 
reach man’s estate before the end of the present 
century, unless the actual state of things be radi¬ 
cally changed. The fact is, we have shown Turkey 
and Russia that we want the railway for purely 
English purposes; two Parliamentary committees of 
late years have assured them of the fact, and they 
are acting as those usually do from whom some¬ 
thing is wanted. Yet the most superficial observer 
will see at a glance the necessity of an “ Andrew 
Route ”—a subsidiary to the Lcsseps Canal; a 
second line of more direct communication with 
India, and eventually a feeder of the main trunk 
which will run from Scutari to Karachi. 

So my first tour was down-coast, in order to see 
what would make the best Mediterranean terminus. 
I was prepossessed against the Alexandretta line, 
which runs over waste ground to Aleppo, passes 
through a wilderness after leaving it, and finally 
strikes the Euphrates at a place where the stream 
is navigable only during half the year. 

Reaching Tyre, which 1 visited a second time, I 
inspected the old north-eastern road, the classical 
line of traffic and transit, as far as the Nabaliyyali 
village, distant 16 direct geographical miles. 
The Lebanon is here easily crossed, the heights 
being much lower on the south than on the north, 
and the surface of the country is composed of 
basins parted by rocky ridges. From Nabatiyjah 
the routefalls gradually into the Buk4’a, the central 
portion of the Coelcsyrian Valley proper, and it 
makes Ba’albak after 20 more miles, being a total 
of 66 . Thence 108 miles lead to Palmyra, the half¬ 
way house between Damascus and the Euphrates 
river, and thus 174 direct geographical miles sepa¬ 
rate “ Tadihor in the wildcrnfcss ” from Tyre on the 
Mediterranean. 

I afterwards heard of another good line, which 
had been carefully surveyed by Colonel Romer, an 
American engineer. The seaboard terminus was 
Tripoli of Syria (Tarabulus el Sham). The first 
great station to the north-east would be Hums (91 
miles), and the second Palmyra, 77 miles to the 
south-south-cast. Thus the grand total from Tripoli 
to Palmyra would be 168 direct geographical miles. 

Now both of these lines traverse the richest lands 
in Syria and Palestine. As in South America, not 
to say in all thinly-populated countries, the way- 
sides would soon be crowded with settlements ; and 
thus this section may fairly be expected to pay, or 
at any rate to relieve a portion of the heavy burden 
which the Desert will impose. From Palmyra the 
route strikes the Euphrates at a point where it is 
navigable throughout the year, and, finally, it leads 
us back from the distant Cape of Good Hope, and 
from the devious and dangerous Red Sea, to the 
very first of overland routes, the earliest connection 
between 1 India and Europe, established long before 
the days of David and Solomon. 
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A COMMITTAL FOR MURDER. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 


3 HE rough countrymen, elbow¬ 
ing and pressing, with ribald 
jokes and horse-play; the 
country girls, with disordered 
hair falling over their buxom 
cheeks; the little boys worming 
through the crowd; the pert won¬ 
dering woman, who wants to iden¬ 
tify the prisoner—all are silent. The 
crowd of labourers in smock-frocks, who were called 
in half an hour ago to have some witnesses, whom 
somebody had to identify, mixed up among them, 
whisper each other quiet. An apple-faced man, who 
has been flattening his nose against the window- 
glass, and nodding to the constables, now puts his 
car to a crack in the pane. Even the more listless 
of the magistrates address themselves to listen. One 
lays down a paper, another a pen he has been biting. 

George Trowbridge, the weather-beaten man in 
the rough great-coat, begins his deposition. The 
prisoner’s legal friend stares hard and cruelly at 
the witness, as if convinced of his guilt. The 
story of the murder opens out like a little drama 
—terrible and ghastly in its simplicity, and touch¬ 
ing with its every-day dct<iils. 

Trowbridge was a woodman at Ashcombe Wood, 
in the parish ftf Tnllet Royal, inhabiting a lonely 
collage on the borders of Dorsetshire and Wilt¬ 
shire. (1 imagined it a dank, thistle-surrounded 
place, wqit over by thick dark elms — boding 
of evil ever since its building.) Not far off was 
another cottage, equally lonely, and occupied by 
Parsons, an under-keeper, also in the employ of 
Mr. Grove, of Ashcombe HemSe, Trowbridge’s 
master. At six o’clock of Thursday, November 3 rd, 
the poor woodman rose at the usual time; naturally 
grumbled, as Englishmen do, at the cold; took his 
rough breakfast; kissed his old wife; parted rfith 
her careless as usual at the door, and, thoughtless 
of evil, started off, tools in hand, just as the clock 
struck seven, for another part of the wood, half a 
mile distant, arriving there before the two other 
woodmen had yet come from the Home Farm. On 
the days that he went to this distant work, Trow¬ 
bridge was generally later home to dinner, and 
he had told his wife that he should be back be¬ 
tween twelve and one. At one he returned : the 
door was fastened; it was very silent. “ Strange, 
mortal strange!”, lie looked through the window, 
and saw the feet of some one lying on the floor. 
The old woman must have had a fit: terror 
seized him. He made round quick to the back 
window, and getting his hand in and turning the 
latchet, obtained a partial means of entrance. He 
squeezed and crushed through an aperture that, 


at a cooler time, he could not have re-traversed. 
He found the body of his poor wife lying on the 
floor in the front room. 

She was quite dead, but her feet were still warm. 
There was a great trail towards the door, and a saw 
lying on the floor. From mere habit, the poor 
agonised man hung up the murderous weapon on 
*thc usual nail near the door; and unlocking the 
door, ran for help to the nearest keeper’s lodge, 
crying in his great agony, “ Oh, help ! for my poor 
wife is murdered !" Then, going back with Mrs. 
Pardons, he knelt down, kissed his wife’s lacerated 
facd, and made only too sure no life was left in 
her. Wandering up-stairs and down for a clue 
of the murderer, he soon guessed that some tramp 
or wandering thief had done this devil’s deed; for a 
large chest by the side of the bed in the top room 
hail been broken open, and two coats, three waist¬ 
coats, a pair of leggings, a pair of boots, and an 
umbrella stolen. Some of these had been taken off 
the bed, others out of the box. There were also 
the marks of fingers on the blind, as if the murderer 
had pulled at it, half intending to carry it off, or 
perhaps in a paroxysm of terror lest some labourer 
might be plodding by, whistling, to his work. 

All this time neither of them—Trowbridge or the 
keeper’s wife—suspected that the saw just hung up 
had been the murderer’s weapon, especially as they 
found near the threshold jhe handle of a razor, and 
the blade of it near the front door. Some, however, 
shrewdly Conjecture that the murderer, asking for 
bread—perhaps refused—suddenly seized the saw 
from the nail above his head, and struck his poor vic¬ 
tim down. He then, in order to bar the door, dragged 
the body to the wall, and laid her head against it, 
her arm resting on a chair. He next rushed up¬ 
stairs, made a bundle of the clothes, and escaped. 

The two doctors now appeared to give their 
evidence. They were fine contrasting types of the 
old'and new schools—the one with much precept, 
the other, I should think, with more practice. The 
one lean, bony, gaunt, tall, with dress-coat, black 
trousers, stiff stock, and a dry, formal, pedantic, 
ceremonious manner; the other pliant, courteous, 
sandyish, with a pleasant pink-and-white face, and 
becoming curly thickets of bushy whiskers. The 
obscure technical elaboration of the wounds gave 
a dreadful sense of reality to the crime; and the 
murderer shrank more in a heap than ever as they 
tripped out their canine Latinisms. 

The wounds had been inflicted with the sharp 
back and keen teeth of the woodman's saw. The 
first wound must have stunned the poor woman; 
the later and fiercer ones of frightened cruelty were 
the real death-blows. 
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The saw, then produced (taken out of a dirty 
newspaper), was an incisive weapon, with which 
such wounds might have been, and probably were, 
inflicted. The only wound caused by the razor was 
a division of the cartilage of one of the fingers. 

Now for the proof against the prisoner, who was 
seized on board the Hythe steamer, upon South¬ 
ampton water, on Friday, November nth. 

The evidence traced every motion and footstep 
of the wretched murderer, from the terrible Thurs¬ 
day, at twelve o’clock, to the nth. He was first 
seen near Trowbridge’s cottage at half-past ten on 
Sunday, the 30 th of October, when he begged, in 
broken English, for a bit of bread at a poor man’s 
house at Alvcdistone. The wife came to the door 
to him, because her little boy, and girl could not 
understand what the njan said. (How seldom the 
poor turn away a beggar, especially a foreigner, 
empty-handed!) He was then carrying a little 
bundle, as tramps do, tied up in a dirty blue cloth. 
On Monday the 31 st, Lord Grangeby’s bailiff at Rush- 
more Lodge also saw him. He then wore a “ wide¬ 
awake.” The same day he asked relief of Mrs. 
Parsons, the keeper’s wife, called in by Trowbridge 
after the murder,.and living close by. On Tuesday 
the 1 st, the Spaniard was seen by several labourers 
of Berwick-St.-John. On each occasion he car¬ 
ried a blue bundle with him. Heaven knows in 
what broken barn, or under what sodden haystack, 
the wretch slept that night, for no witness could be 
found who met him on Wednesday ; but on Thurs¬ 
day; he did.the deed for which twenty-eight years of 
depravity had steeled his heart. 

He must have comnfitted the murder about half- 
paSt elevin, for Trowbridge deposed that he found 
the prepared dinner still in the pot on the fire. The 
murderer had no time and no appetite for food, 
though he was wandering and hungry; and at some 
five-and-twenty minutes to one he was observed by 
two labourers, father and son, at different distances 
from the cottage. The first saw him running with 
a bundle, the second met him walking with a 
bundle. About one, just as Trowbridge in agony 
was lifting up his dead wife’s head, a jolly-looking, 
unconscious fanner, riding along the road near 
Blandford toll-gate, some miles from Ashcombe, saw 
the Spaniard. H 6 was then limping by. 

That day, dogged by fear, the murderer made a 
great march; for the same night he sold a pocket- 
handkerchief to a labourer at Dole’s Ash, in Dorset¬ 
shire. Twelve hours after, the murderer, no one 
seeing him, no pursuit, thought he was safe. Once 
at Wareham, through Dorsetshire and the New 
Forest, he could traverse Hampshire, and at South¬ 
ampton take ship for Spain, and there do penance 
for his sms by fighting against the Moor. “ What! 
it is only murdering a Protestant, already old and 
near death. Cheer up ! Here, Senor Landlod! 
bcarc—English stout— ale. Let us drink and forget.” 


The same day he sold a best fustian waistcoat, 
from which blood had been washed ; but which he 
said had been wetted by the rain, as he slept under 
a hay-stack. At Church Knowle, on the following 
Monday, he sold a waistcoat and neck-tie for two 
shillings. Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday he 
was lost in the New Forest; but at a public-house 
in Hampshire he disposed of a blue coat for seven 
shillings. He probably, with thievish cunning, 
fearing pursuit, travelled all this lime by night, 
and slept in boles and nooks by day. Friday, 
early, he was seized on board the Hythe steamer. 
The officer, leaving him alone till he was going 
to land, caiTied him back handcuffed in the same 
steamer to his own station. He was branded all 
over with guilt He had Trowbridge’s hat, coat, 
leggings, and umbrella. He had Trowbridge's 
boots on. His shirt had been recently washed. 
Twelve spirts of uncoagulated blood were found 
on his trousers, which he wore over Trowbridge’s, 
so as to hide them. There was a recent cut on the 
middle finger of his right hand. He had cut the 
buttons off Trowbridge’s blue coal, which had been 
a prize one presented to him, for long service and 
good conduct, by the Burminster Agricultural 
Society, with a waistcoat to match, which- was 
brought into court. He moreover was found wear¬ 
ing a thievish hat that could he worn either side, 
which a little baffled the witnesses. 

Called upon for defence, the Spaniard refused to 
cross-examine the witnesses, and left everything to 
his “defender," who expressed his deep-grounded 
conviction, as a gentleman and attorney, that he 
j should be able, if his injured client were remanded, 
| to remove the suspicion of guilt now existing from 
the prisoner, to some other person. At least he 
(the attorney) would try his best. 

Here the magistrates looked at each other, and 
the ce-nly paper reporters (the fat gross one, 
the weasly sharp one, and the small snubbed one) 
smiled. The fat, well-to-do, unshakable Tory 
paper took snuff ostentatiously; the lean, pushing 
Radical paper drew a face ; and the sinking paper 
gave a sigh ; while the head constable looked droll, 
and trumpctingly blew his nose. 

The cruel attempt to criminate the poor husband 
utterly broke down, as might have been expected. 
Indeed, it only arose from a rough illogical sugges¬ 
tion of some neighbouring country gentleman, who 
had said, “The police were fools; who could it be but 
the husband ?” It was enough to make an honest 
man weep to see the tearful anger with which the 
heart-broken husband answered, or refused to an¬ 
swer, the insidious, dishonest questions put to him, 
that he might criminate himself. 

One moment’s consultation, and the red-handed 
murderer was committed for trial, and not many 
weeks after arrived at that fitting goal of such a 
life—the gibbet. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BT HESBA STBBTTOW. 


chapter THE twenty-eighth. i “ Martin !” she cried. 

set free. I “ May I come in and speak to you, Julia?’’ 1 asked. 

Julia looked very much the same as she had done I “ Is my aunt worse?” she inquired hurriedly, 
that evening when I came reluctantly to tell her j “Are you come to fetch me to her?" 
that my heart was not in her keeping, but belonged j “ No, no, Julia," I said j “ my mother is as well 

to another. She wore the same kind of fresh, light I as usual, I hope. But surely you will let me speak, 

muslin dress, with ribbons and lace about it, and : to you after all this time ?” 



"VAITIRC tor the rALSE.” 


she sat near the window, with a piece of needle¬ 
work in her hands; yet she was not sewing, and 
her hands lay listlessly on her lap. But for this 
attitude of dejection, I could have imagined that it 
was the same day and the same hour, and that she 
was still ignorant of the change in my feelings 
towards her. If it had jiot been for our perverse 
fate, wc should now be returning from our wedding 
trip, and receiving the congratulations of our 
friends. A mingled feeling of sorrow, pity, and 
shame prevented me from advancing into the 
room. She looked up to sec who was standing in 
the doorway, and my appearance there evidently 
alarmed and distressed her. 


“ It is not a long time,” she answered. 

“ Has it not been long to you ?” I asked. “ It 
seems years to me. AD life has changed for me. 
I had no idea then of my mother’s illness.” 

“ Nor I,” she said, sighing deeply. 

" If I had known it,” I continued,“all this might 
not have happened. Surely the troubles I shall 
have to bear must plead with you for me !” 

“Yes, Martin,” she answered; “yes, I am very 
sorry for you.” 

She came forward and offered me her hand but 
without looking into my face. I saw that she had 
been crying, for her eyes were red. In a tone of 
formal politeness she asked me if I would not sit 
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down. I considered it best to remain standing, as 
an intimation that I should not trouble her with my' 
presence for long. 

“My mother loves you very dearly, Julia”. I 
ventured to say, after a long pause, which she did 
not seem inclined to break. 1 had no time to lose, 
lest Kate Daltrey should come in, and it was a very 
difficult subject to approach. 

“ Not more than I love her,” she said warmly. 
“Aunt Dobrde has been as good to me as any 
mother could have been. 1 love her as dearly as 
my mother. Have you seen her since 1 was with 
her this afternoon ?” 

“No. 1 have just come from visiting a very 
curious patient, and have not been home yet” 

1 hoped Julia would catch at the word curious, 
and make some inquiries which would opeL a way 
for me ; but she seemed not to hear it, and another 
silence fell upon us both. For the life of me I 
could not utLcr a syllable of what I had come to say. 

“We were talking of you,” she said, at length, in 
a hurried and thick voice. “Aunt is in great 
sorrow about you. It preys upon her day and^ 
night that you will be dreadfully alone when she' 
is gone, and—and—Martin, she wishes to know 
before she dies that the girl in Sark will become 
your wife.” 

The words struck like a shot upon my ear and 
brain. What 1 had Julia and my mother been 
arranging between them my happiness and Olivia’s 
safety that very afternoon? Such generosity was 
incredible. 1 could not believe 1 had heard aright. 

“She has seen the girl,” continued Julia, in the 
same husky tone, which she could not compel to 
be clear and calm, “ and she is convinced she is no 
adventuress. Johanna says the same. They tell 
me it is unreasonable and selfish in me to doom 
you to the dreadful loneliness 1 feel. If aunt 
Dobrde asked me to pluck out 'my right eye just 
now, I could not refuse. It is something like that, 
but I have promised to do it. 1 release you from 
every promise you ever made to me, Martin.” ■ 

“ Julia 1” I cried, crossing to her and bending 
over her with more love and admiration than I had 
ever felt before; “ this is very noble, very generous.” 

“No,” she said, bursting into tears; “I am 
neither noble nor generous. I do it because 1 can¬ 
not help myself, with aunt’s white face looking so 
imploringly at me. I do not give you up willingly, 
to that girl in Sark. I hope 1 shall never see her 
or you for many, many years. Aunt says you will 
have no chance of marrying her till you ipre settled 
in a practice somewhere; but you are free to ask 
her to be your wife. Aunt wants you to have 
somebody to love you and care for you after she is 
gone, as ! .should have done.” 

“ But you are generous to consent to it,” I said 
again. 

“^No,” she answered, wiping her eyes and lifting 


up her head; “ I thought I was generous; I thought 
I was a Christian, but it is not easy to be a Chris¬ 
tian when one is mortified, and humbled, and 
wounded, I am a great disappointment to myself; 
quite as great as you are to me. I fancied myself 
very superior to what 1 am. I hope you may not 
be disappointed in that girl in Sark.” 

The latter words were not spoken in an amiable 
tone, but this was no time for criticising Julia. She 
had made a tremendous sacrifice,that was evident; 
and a whole sacrifice without any blemish is very 
rarely offered up now-a-days, however it may have 
been in olden times. 1 could not look at her de¬ 
jected face and gloomy expression without a keen 
sense of .self-reproach. 

“Julia,” l^aid, “1 shall never be quite happy — 
no, not with Olivia as my wife—unless you and I 
are friends. We have grown up together too much 
as brother and sister, for me to have you taken right 
out of my life without a feeling of great loss. It is 
I who would lose a right hand or a right eye in 
losing you. Some day we must be friends again as 
«we used to be.” 

“ It is not very likely,” she answered ; “ but you 
had better go now, Martin. 11 is very painful to 
me for you to be-here.” 

I could not stay any longer after that dismissal. 
Her hand was lying on her lap, and I stooped 
down and kissed it, seeing on it still the ring I had 
given .her when we were first engaged. She did 
not look at me or bid me good-bye; and I went 
out of the house, my veins tingling with shame and 
gladness. 1 met Captain Carey coming up the 
street, with a basket of fine grapes in his hand. II e 
appeared very much amazed. 

“ Why, hjartin! ” he exclaimed, “ can you have 
been to sec Julia?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“Reconciled?” he said, arching his eyebrows, 
which were still dark and bushy, though his hair 
was grizzled. 

“ Not exactly,” I replied, with a stiff smile ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to force; “ nothing of the sort 
indeed* Captain, when will you take me across to 
Sark?" ' 

“ Come, come! none of that, Martin,” he said; 
“ you’re on honour, you know. You arc pledged to 
poor Julia not to visit Sark again.” 

“ She has just set me free," I answered; and out 
of the fulness of my heart I told him all that had 
just passed between us. His eyes glistened, though 
a film came across them which he had to wipe away. 

“She is a noble girf,” he ejaculated; “a fine, 
generous, noble girL I really thought she’d break 
her heart over you at first, but she will come round 
again now. We will have a run over to Sark to¬ 
morrow.” 

I felt myself lifted into a third heaven of delight 
all that evening. My mother and I talked of no 
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one but Olivia. The present rapture so completely 
eclipsed the coming sorrow, tl at 1 forgot how soon 
it would be upon me. I remember now that my 
mother neither byword nor sign suffered me to 
be reminded of her illness. She listened to my 
rhapsodies, smiling with her divine, pathetic smile. 
There is no love, no love at all, like that of a 
mother 1 _ 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

A BRIGHT BEGINNING. 

Not the next day, which was wet and windy, but 
the day following did Captain Carey take me over 
to Sark. 1 had had time to talk over all my plans 
for the future with my mother, and I bore with me 
many messages from her to the gir^ was about to 
ask to become my wife. 

Coxcomb as I was, there was no doubt in my 
mind that I could win Olivia. 

To explain my coxcombry is not a very easy task. 
1 do not suppose I had a much higher sense of my 
own merits than such as is common to man. I 
admit I was neither shy nor nervous on the one 
hand, but on the other I was not blatantly sclf- 
conccited. It is possible that my course through 
life hitherto—first as an only son adored by his 
mother, and secondly as an exceedingly eligible 
parti in a circle where there were very few young 
men of my rank and family, and where there 
were twenty or more marriageable women to one 
unmarried man—had a great deal to dd with my 
feeling of security with regard to this unknown, 
poor, and friendless stranger. Hut added to this 
there was Olivia’s own frank, unconcealed pleasure 
in seeing me whenever I had had a chance of visiting 
her, and the freedom with which she had always 
conversed with me upon any topic except that of 
her own mysterious position. I was sure I had 
made a favourable impression upon her. In fact, 
when I had been talking with her I had given 
utterance to brighter and clearer thoughts than I 
had ever been conscious of before. A word from 
her, a simple question, seemed to touch the spring 
of some hidden treasure of my brain, and I had 
surprised myself by what I had been enabled to 
say to her. It was this, probably, more than her 
beauty, which had drawn me to her and made me 
happy in her companionship. No, I had never 
shown myself contemptible, but quite the reverse, 
in her presence. No doubt or misgiving assailed 
me as the yacht carried us out of St. Sampson’s 
Harbour. • ■ 

Swiftly wc ran across, with a soft wind drifting 
over the sea and playing upon our faces, and a 
long fuirow lying in the wake of our boat It was 
almost low tide when we reached the island—the 
best time for seeing the cliffs. They were standing 
well out of the water, scarred and chiselled with 
strange devices, and glowing in the August sun¬ 


light with tints of the most gorgeous colouring, 
whilst their feet, swathed with brown seaweed, were 
I glistening with the dashing of the waves. I had 
| seen nothing like them since I had been there last, 
qpd the view of these wild, rugged crags, with their 
regal robes of amber and gold and silver, almost 
I oppressed me with delight. If 1 could but see 
Olivia on this summit! 

The currents and the wind had been in favour of 
our running through the channel between bark and 
Jcthou, and so landing at the Creux Harbour, 
dli the opposite coast of the island to the Havre 
Gossclin. 

1 crossed in headlong haste, for I was afraid of 
meeting with Julia’s friends, or some of my own 
acqu.pntances who were spending the summer 
monms'there. I found Tardifs house completely 
deserted. The only sign of life was a family cf 
hens clucking about the fold. 

The door was not fastened, and I entered, but 
there was nobody there. I stood in the middle of 
the kitchen and called, but there was no answer. 
Olivia's door was ajar, and 1 pushed it a little more 
open. There lay books I had lent her on the table, 
and her velvet slippers were on the floor, as if they 
had only just been taken off. Very worn and 
brown were the little slippers, but they reassured 
me she had been wearing them a short time ago. 

I returned through the fold and mounted the 
bank that sheltered the house, to see if 1 could dis¬ 
cover any trace of her, or Tardif, or his mother. 
All the place seemed left to itself. Tardif's sheep 
were browsing along the cliffs, and his cows were 
tethered here and there, Hut nobody appeared to 
be tending Ahem. At last 1 caught sight of a head 
rising from behind a crag, the rough shock head 
of a boy, and I shouted to him, making a trumpet 
with my hands. 

II Where is neighbour Tardif?" I called. 

“Down below there!" he shouted back again, 

pointing downwards to the Havre Gossclin. I did 
not wait for any further information, but darted off 
down the long, steep gullcy to the little ■ strand, 
where the pebbles were being lapped lazily by the 
ripple of the lowering tide. Tardif’s boat was 
within a stone’s-throw, and I saw Olivia sitting in 
the stern of it. 1 shouted again with a vehemence 
which made them both start. 

“ Come back, Tardif,” 1 cried, “ and take me with 
you 1” 

The boat was too far off for me to see how my 
sudden appearance affected Olivia. Did she turn 
white or red at the sound of my voice ? By the 
time it neared the shore, and I plunged in knee- 
deep to meet it, her face was bright with smiles, 
and her hands were stretched out to help me over 
the boat’s side. 

If Tardif had not been there I should have kissed 
them both. As it was, 1 tucked up my wet legs out 
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of reach of her dress, and took an oar, unable to j “ What makes you think that ?’’ I said, 
utter a word of the gladness I felt. | “ I see it in your face,” he answered, lowering his 

I recovered myself in a few seconds, and touched ' voice, though he knew Olivia could not tell what we 
her hand, and grasped Tardif’s with almost as 1 were saying. “Your marriage with mademoiselle 
much force as he gripped mine. m your cousin was broken off—why ? Do you sup- 

■“ Where ore you going to ?’’ I asked, addressing pose I did not guess ? I knew it from the first 
neither of them in particular. week you stayed with us. Nobody could see 

“ Tafdif was going to row me past the entrance mam’zelle as we sec her, without loving her.” 
to the Gouliot Caves,” answered Olivia, “ but we “ The Sark folks say you are in love with her 
will put it off now. We will return to the shore, yourself, Tardif,” I said, almost against my will, 
and hear all your adventures, Dr. Martin. You | and certainly without any intention beforehand of 
come upon us like a phantom, and take an oar in 1 giving expression to such a rumour, 
ghostly silence. Are you really, truly there ?” | His lips contracted and his face saddened, but 

“ 1 am no phantom,” I said, touching her hand j he met my eyes frankly, 
again. “No, we will not go back to the shore, j “ It is true,” he answered; “but what then? If 
Tardif shall row us to the caves, and 1 wFl take j it had only pleased God to make me like you, or 
you into them, and then we two will retimr along that she should be of my class, I would have done 
the cliffs. Would you like that, mam’zelle ?” my utmost to win her. But that is impossible ! 

“ Very much,” she answered, the smile still play- Sec, I am nothing else than a servant in her eyes, 
ing about her face. It was brown and freckled 1 do not know how to be anything else, and 1 am 
with exposure to the sun, but so full of health and content. She is as far above my reach as one of 
life as to be doubly beautiful to me, who saw so the white clouds up yonder. To think of myself as 
many wan and sickly faces. There was a bloom anything but her servant would be irreligious.” 
and freshness about her, telling of pure air, and “ You arc a good fellow, Tardif,” I exclaimed, 
peaceful hours and days spent in the sunshine. I “ God is the judge of that,” he said, with a sigh, 
was seated on the bench before Tardif, with my “ Mam’zelle thinks of me only as her servant, 
back to him, and Olivia was in front of me—she, 1 My good Tardif, do this, or do that.’ I like it. 
and the gorgeous cliffs, and the glistening sea, and I do not know any happier moment than when I 
the cloudless sky .overhead. No, there is no f hold her little boots in my hand and brush them, 
language on earth that could paint the rapture of You see she is as helpless and tender as my little 
that moment. wife was; but she is very much higgler than my poor 

“ Doctor," said Tardif’s deep, grave voice be- little wife. Yes, 1 love her a6 1 love the blue sky, 
hind me, “ your mother, is she better ?” and the white clouds, and the stars shining in the 

It was like the sharp prick of a poniard, which night. But it will be quite different between her 
presently you knew must pierce your heart. j and you.” 


The one moment of rapture had fled. The Para- “ I hope so," I thought to myself, 
dise that had been about me for an instant,with no “You do not feel like a servant," he continued, 
hint of pain, faded out of my sight. But Olivia j his oars dipping a little too deeply and setting the 
remained, and her face grew sad, and her voice / boat a-rocking. “ By-and-by, when you are married. 


low and sorrowful, as she leaned forward to speak 
to me. 

“ I have been so grieved for you,” she said. 
“ Your mother came to sec me once, and promised 
to be my friend. Is it true? Is she so very ill ?” 

“ Quite true," I answered in a choking voice. 

We said no more fur some minutes, and the 
splash of the oars in the water was the only sound. 
Olivia’s air continued sad, and her eyes were down¬ 
cast, as if she shrank from looking me in the face. 

“ Pardon me, doctor," said Tardif in our own 
dialect, which Olivia could not understand, “ 1 
have made you sorry when you were having a little 
gladness. Is your mother very ill ?" 

“ There is no hope, Tardif,” I answered, looking 
round at his honest and handsome face, full of con¬ 
cern for me. 

“ May I speak to you as an old friend?” he asked. 
“ You love mam’zelle, and you are come to tell her 
so?" 


j she will look up to you and obey you. 1 do not 
I understand altogether wliy the good God has made 
this difference between us two; but I see it and 
feel it. It would be fitting for you to be her 
husband ; it would be a shame to her to become 
my wife." 

“Are you grieved about it, Tardif?" I asked. 

“ No, no,” he answered ; “ we have always been 
good friends, you and 1, doctoh No, you shall 
marry her, and I will be happy. I will come to 
visit you sometimes, and she will call me her good 
Tardif. That is enough for me.” 

“ What are you talking, about ?" asked Olivia. It 
was impossible to tell her, or to continue the con¬ 
versation. Moreover, the narrow channel between 
Breckkou and Sark is so strong in its current, that 
it required both caution and skill to steer the boat 
amidst the needle-like points of the rocks. At last 
wc gained one of the entrances to the caves, but we 
could not pull the boat quite up to the strand. A 
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few paces of shallow water, clear as glass, with 
pebbles sparkling like gems beneath it, lay between 
119 and the caves. 

“ Tardif," I said, “ you need not wait for us. We 
will return by the cliffs." 

“ You know the caves as well as I do ?" he replied, 
though in a doubtful tone. 

“ All right!" 1 said, as I swung over the side of 
the boat into the water, when 1 found myself knee- 
deep. Olivia looked from me to Tardif with a 
flushed face—an augury that made my pulses leap. 
Why should her face never change when he carried 
her in his arms? Why should she shrink from 
me ? 

“ Arc you as strong as Tardif ? " she asked, linger¬ 
ing, and hesitating before she would+-trust herself 
to me. 

“Almost, if not altogether,” I answered gaily. 
“I’m strong enough to undertake to carry you 
without wetting the soles of your feet Come, it is 
not more than half a dozen yards." 

She was standing on the bench I had just left, 
looking down at me with the same vivid flush upon 
her chocks and forehead, and with an uneasy ex¬ 
pression in her eyes. Before she could speak again 
1 pm my arms round her, and lifted her down. 

“You are quite as light as a feather,” I said, 
laughing, as 1 carried her to the strip of moist and 
humid strand under the archway in the rocks. As 
I put her down I looked back to Tardif, and saw 
him regarding u? with grave and sorrowful eyes. 

“ Adieu ! ” he cried; “ I am going to look after 
my lobster-pots. God bless you both 1” 

He ’spoke the last words heartily ; and we stood 
watching him as long as he was in sight. Then we 
went on into the caves. * 

CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 

THE COUUOT CAVES. 

Olivia was very silent 

The coast of Sark shows some of the most fan¬ 
tastic workmanship of the sea, but the Gouliot Caves 
are its wildest and maddest freak. A strong, swift 
current sets in from the south-west, and being lashed 
into a giddy fury by the lightest south-west wind, 
it has hewn out of the rock a series of cells, and 
grottoes, and aicove9, some of them running far 
inland, in long, vaulted passages and corridors, 
with now and then a shaft or funnel in the rocky 
roof, through which the light streams down into 
recesses far from the low porches opening from 
the sea. Here and there # crooked, twisted tunnel 
forms a skylight overhead, and the blue heavens 
look down through it like a far-off eye. You cannot 
nimlwr the caverns and niches. Everywhere the 
sea has bored alleys and galleries, or hewn out 
solemn aisles, with arches intersecting each other, 
and running off into capricious furrows and mould¬ 
ings. There are innumerable rifts, and channels, 


and crescents, and cupolas, half-finished or only 
hinted at. There are chambers of every height and 
shape, leading into one another by irregular portals, 
but all rough and rude, as though there might have 
been an original plan, from which, whilst the gene¬ 
ral arrangement is kept, every separate stroke 
perversely diverged. 

But another, and not a secondary, curiosity of 
this ocean labyrinth is that it is the habitat of a 
multitude of marine creatures, not to be seen at 
home in many other places. Except twice a month, 
at*the neap tides, the lower chambers are filled 
with the sea ; and here live and flourish thousands 
upon thousands of those mollusks and zoophytes, 
which can exist only in its salt waters. The sides 
of the caves, as far as the highest tides swept, 
were studded with crimson and purple and amber 
mollusca, glistening like jewels in the light pouring 
down upon them from t^e eyelet openings overhead. 
Not the space of a finger-tip was clear. Above 
them in the elefts of the rock hung fringes of deli¬ 
cate ferns of the most vivid green, whilst here and 
there were nooks and crevices of profound darkness, 
black with perpetual, unbroken shadow. 

1 had known the caves well when I was a boy, 
but it was many years since I had been there. 
Now I was alone in them with Olivia, no other 
human being in sight or sound of us. I had 
scarcely eyes for any sight but that of her face, 
which had grown shy and downcast, and was gene¬ 
rally turned away from me. She would be frightened, 
I thought, if 1 spoke to her in that lonesome place. 
I would wait till we were on the cliffs, in the open 
eye of day. 

She left my side for one moment whilst I was 
poking under a stone for a young pieuvre, which 
had darkened the little pool of water round it with 
its inky fluid. I heard her utter an exclamation of 
delight, and I gave up my pursuit instantly to learn 
what was giving her pleasure. She was stooping 
dow.i to look beneath a low arch, not more than 
two feet high, and I knelt down beside her. Beyond 
lay a straight, narrow channel of transparent water, 
blue from a faint reflected light, with smooth sculp¬ 
tured walls of rock, clear from mollusca, rising on 
each side of it. Level lines of mimic waves rippled 
monotonously upon it, as if it was stirred by some 
soft wind which we could not feel. You could have 
peopled it with tiny boats flitting across it, or 
skimming lightly down it. Tears shone in Olivia’s 
eyes. 

“ It reminds me so of a canal in Venice,” she 
said, in a tremulous voice. 

“ Do you know Venice ? ” I asked ; and the recol¬ 
lection of her portrait taken in Florence came to 
my mind. Well, by-and-by I should have a right 
to hear about all her wanderings. 

“ Oh, yes 1" she answered; “ I spent threp months 
there once, and this place is like it.” 
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“ Was it a happy time?” I inquired, jealous of 
those tears. 

“It was a hateful time,” she said vehemently. 
“ Don't let us talk of it. I hate to remember it 
Why cannot we forget things, Dr. Martin ? You, 
who are so clever, can tell me that.” 

“ That is simple enough," I said, smiling. “ Every 
circumstance of our life makes a change in the sub¬ 
stance of the brain, and whilst that remains sound 
and in vigour we cannot forget. To-day is being 
written on our brain now; You will have to remem¬ 
ber this, Olivia.” 

“ I know I shall remember it,” she answered in a 
low tone. 

“You have travelled a great deal, then?” I pursued, 
wishing her to talk about herself, for I could scarcely 
trust my resolution to wait till we were out of the 
caves. ' “ I love you with all my heart and soul" 
was on my tongue’s end. 

“ We travelled nearly all over Europe,” she replied. 

I wondered whom she meant by “ wc,” She had 
never used the plural pronoun before, and 1 thought 
of that odious woman in Guernsey—an unpleasant 
recollection. 

We had wandered back to the opening where 
Tardif had left us. The rapid current between us 
and Breckliou was running in swift eddies, which 
showed the more plainly because the day was calm, 
and the open sea smooth. Olivia stood near me ; 
but a sort of chilly diffidence had crept over me, 
and I could not have ventured to press too closely 
to her* or to touch her with my hand. 

“ How have youbcen content tolive here ?” I asked. 

“ This year in Sark has saved me,” she answered 
softly. 

“ What has it saved you from?” I inquired, with 
intense eagerness. She turned her face full upon 
me, with a world of reproach in her grey eyes. 

“ Dr, Martin,” she said, “ why will you persist in 
asking, me about my former life ? Tardif never 
does. He never implies by a word or look that he 
wishes to know mpre than 1 choose to tell. 1 can¬ 
not tell you anything about it.” 

I felt uncomfortably that she was drawing a 
comparison unfavourable to me between Tardif 
and myself—the gentleman, who could not conquer 
or conceal his desire to fathom a mystery, and the 
fisherman, who acted as if there were no mystery 
at all. Yet Olivia appeared more grieved than 
offended ; and when she knew how 1 loved her she 
would admit that my curiosity was natural. She 
should know, too, that 1 was willing to take her as 
she was, with all the secrets of her former life kept 
from me. Some day I would make her own I was 
as generous as Tardif. 

Just then my ear taught far the first time a low 
boom-boom, which had probably been sounding 
through the caves for some minutes. , 

“ Good hcevens !" l ejaculated. 


Yet a moment's thought convinced me that, 
though there might be a little risk, there was no 
paralysing danger. I had forgotten the narrowness 
of the gully through which alone we could gam the 
cliffs. From the open span of beach where we 
were now standing, there was no chance of leaving 
the caves except as we had come to them, by a 
boat; for on each side a crag ran like a spur into 
the water. The comparatively open space permitted 
the tide to lap in quietly, and steal imperceptibly 
higher upon its pebbles. But the low boom I 
heard was the sea rushing in through the throat of 
the narrow outlet through which lay our only 
means of escape. There was not a moment to 
lose. Without a word, I snatched up Olivia in my 
arms, and ran hack into the caves, making as 
rapidly as 1 could for the long, straight passage. 

Neither did Olivia speak a word or utter a crj. 
We found ourselves in a low tunnel, where the 
water was beginning to flow in pretty strongly. 1 
set her down for an instant, and rtirc off my coat 
and waistcoat. Then I caught her up again, and 
strode along over the slippery, slimy masses of rock 
which lay under my feet, covered with sea-weed. 

“ Olivia," I said, “ I must have my right baud 
free to steady myself with. I’ut both your arms 
round my neck, anti cling to me so. Don’t touch 
my arms or shoulders." 

' Yet the clinging of her arms about my neck, and 
her cheek close to mine, almost unnerved me. I 
held her fast with my left arm, anti steadied myself 
with my right. We gained in a minute or two the 
mouth of the tunnel. The drift was pouring into iL 
with a force almost too great for me, burdened as I 
was. But there was the pause of the tide, when tluf 
waves rushed out again in white floods, leaving the 
water comparatively shallow. There were still six 
or eight yards to traverse before we could reach an 
archway in the cliffs, which would land us in safety 
in the outer caves. Across this small space the 
tide came in strongly, beating against the foot of 
the rocks, and rebounding with great force. There 
was some peril, but we had no alternative. I lifted 
Olivia a little higher against my shoulder, for her 
long serge dress wrapped dangerously around us 
both; and then waiting for the pause in the 
throbbing of the tide, 1 dashed hastily across. 

One swirl of the water coiled about us, washing 
up nearly to my throat, and giving me almost a 
choking sensation of dread; but before a second 
could swoop down upon us I had staggered half- 
blinded to the arch, and put down Olivia in the 
small, secure cave within it. She had not spoken 
once. She did not seem able to speak now. Her 
large, terrified eyes looked up at me dumbly, and 
her face was white to the lips. I clasped lier in 
my arms once more, and kissed her forehead and 
lips again and again, in a paroxysm of passionate 
love and gladness. 
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“Thank God!” I cried. “How 1 love you, ; figure. She shrinks away from me a pace or 
Olivia'."’ . two. 

1 liad told her only a few minutes before that the | “ Hush !” she cries in a tone of mingled pain 

brain is ineffaceably stamped with the impress of ' and dread; “hush 1” 

every event in our lives. But how much more deeply j There was something so positive, so prohibitory 
do some events burn themselves there than others ! j in her voice and gesture that my heart contracted, 
I sec it all now—more clearly, it seems to me, than 1 and a sudden chill of despondency ran through me. 
my eyes saw it then. There is the huge, high 1 But I could not be silent now. It was impossible 
entrance to ihe outer caves where we are standing, > for me to hold my peace, even at lier bidding, 
with a massive lintel of rocks overhead, all black ; “ Why do you say hush ?” 1 asked peremptorily, 

but for a few purple and grey tints scattered across ' “ I love you, Olivia. Is there any reason why 1 

the blackness. Behind us the sea is glistening, | should not love you ?” 

and prismatic colours play upon the cliffs. Shadow's j “Yes,” she said very slowly and with quivering 
fall from rocks wc cannot see. Olivia stands be- ■ lips. “ I was married four years ago, and my 
fore me, pale and terrified, the water running from , husband is living still l" 
her heavy dress, which clings about her slender j / nu ov chapter the thirtieth. 
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wc traversed the Campagna. and as 1 and influence of my antagonist would be amply 

I watched the sun sink behind its ; sufficient to discredit my personal testimony to such 

solitudes, the voices of my com- ' a strange story as I should have to tell. I con- 

pamons carried back to me the ! sidered it hopeless to prove my adventures, and 

pleasant memories of my native impossible in Italy to avoid the vengeance of the 

land. Though I knew it but by marches Silence and speedy departure appeared 

hearsay, or periiaps because I had no better my only reasonable course. But first I must see 

knowledge of it, that land was almost ideal to Francesca and her father. I could act but in one 

me, and the calm and pleasant voices of its way regarding them, and I decided on it without 

daughters now seemed to assure me of the justness difficulty. Through that decision, 1 might not 

of my love for it. As yet 1 had never decided when break off entirely with the country of my youth, but 
to visit it, for I had looked forward to> such a visit it should still be represented with me in the fairest 

as a matter of course, and such projects arc pre- of its forms. 

cisely those most apt to be delayed. I had intended, When we reached the Arch of Drusus, and saw 
moreover, at some future time to reside permanently to right and left the Baths of Caracalla and the 
in England, and I had wished to complete my know- Palatine, I had already shaped my decision, and 
ledge of Roman numismatics before leaving so bad no more uncertainties to perplex me; what now 
suitable a field for its acquirement as Rome. Now, i remained was the part of fate, and I required no 
however, all my plans were changed. As I revived, J further reflection. My companions had not ad- 
under the fresh influence of the pleasant evening i dressed me during the drive, thinking doubtless that 
air, the load of terror that had oppressed my mind | I was overcome with fatigue. 1 now joined in their 
wore swiftly off; but the carriage, rolling over the i conversation, and we talked of pictures and anti¬ 
smooth road, seemed to bear me too slowly from ! quities, until we reached the Piazza di Spagna, and 
the scene of that past agony. I felt a wish to start I the hotel where they were lodging. I learnt that 
that night, and to leave for ever the well-known i they would leave Rome in a few days, and thanking 
localities that were henceforth associated with those : them cordially for their assistance, I obtained their 
tortures ; and the thought of England as a scene of ! English address, and expressed the hope that I 
safely and peace, and a.place where no hidden might next meet them in England. 1 told them 
horrors underlaid the smooth surface of society, that I should be forced to leave Rome at once, and 
came before me with unutterable attraction, and that I should run great risk m showing myself in 
seemed the only spell to break the charm of fearful the streets before my departure. Affer promising 
remembrances that must now oppress me in Italy. to explain the whole mystery when in England, and 
More practical reasons than my fanciful pic- leaving them my card, I started for my lodgings, 
turings of England also joined in deciding me to making my way there through the darkest streets 
leave Italy. The marchesc, if aware of my escape, that I could select. I entered my rooms with a 
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latch-key, and without being seen by the people of doubtless displeased to find me alone with his 
the bouse. I hurriedly changed my dress, and un- daughter, showed no other feeling than astonishment 
locking a bureau, took from it a small case of papers, at the change in my appearance. Francesca left 
With this, and now wrapped in a cloak, I was us at my request, and I told my story to the two old 
proceeding towards the stair, when a sudden thought men. My changed appearance so deeply impressed 
m?de me turn and glance hastily into a looking- them that they paid no attention to my offer to 
glass. What I saw there made me pause, and more procure, for their satisfaction, the testimony of the 
carefully arrange my toilet. My hair was no longer English family who had found me in the catacombs, 
brown, my face no longer young ; I was grey-haired They seemed overcome with terror at my story, and 
and middle-aged! For-a moment, 1 thought it they agreed that it would be useless to attempt 
might yet be best to change my plans. But I felt appealing to the courts. I now produced the papers 
the force of life still burn within me with recovered which 1 had brought with me, and soon satisfied 
strength, and 1 hastily descended the stairs and them that my fortune was, according to Italian 
hurried through the streets upon my errand. notions, even large. 1 asked the hand of Francesca, 

I soon reached the street behind the Pantheon, and her father consented, with the ready acquiescence 
and saw a light at the windows that 1 souait. 1 of her uncle. “ I have already received her dower,” 
mounted the narrow stair, and, rapping at the-door, I said; “ but in my country a dower is not necessary, 
soon heard the voice of Francesca calling to ask and I am glad that is settled and done with.” 
who knocked. “ But I can still give her something more,” said 

“ It is I,” I cried. “ I must see you for ah instant.” the father. 

“Who are you?” she replied, with no recognition “ Let us leave that for the present,"'I'Tejoined; “in 
in the tone. the mean time, I must get to England with my wife.” 

I told my name, and at length the door was So the matter was settled. 1 sent some letters of 
opened. Francesca stood upon the threshold, the introduction, which I had not used as yet, to the 
lamp raised in her hand, and her face bent inquir- persons they were addressed to, and through their 
ingly towards me. influence, as there was no obstacle of creed - to 

For a moment I saw no recollection in her eyes ; separate us, I had little difficulty in arranging a 
I felt that the next moment would decide my life; marriage at Civita Vecchia. From thence we sailed 
then she let the lamp drop from her hand, and X at once for Marseilles. 

caught her in my arms, for she would have fallen My wife accepted her father’s assurance that a 
upon the door. great trial was the cause of the strauge alteration in 

I sprinkled some water on her face. A lamp out- my appearance. She never questioned me regard- 
side cast a faint light into the -room. She soon ing it, and soon I nearly regained my youth. Into 
revived, ami now emotion gave me back my former all the reasons that prevented me from telling my 
voice, for as she woke she recognised my tones, and adventure to her-1 will notenter; the reader can 
I spoke to her passionately of love. “ But have I easily imagins them if he will, 
dreamed?” she said ; “for just now I saw you stand- ****** 
ing by me, but with another voice and another face, For some years I never heard of the marchese; 
and yet it was you. I have seen such things in I imagine that he must have ascertained my escape, 
dreams; oh, tell me, was it a dream ?” but ascertaining also my subsequent conduct, must 

“Francesca,” I said, “did your father tell you have thought it best not to molest me. Iwasnever- 
where I have been f ” theless greatly relieved to find in the papers, one 

“ No ; but I remember he seemed uneasy about morning, that he had-been arrested and imprisoned 
you last night.” for life, in consequence of certain criminal charges 

“Ah! yes; it was yesterday morning you saw me which were never wholly made public. We had 
last ? ” then been more than five years married, and I no 

“ When you were speaking with my father yester- longer scrupled to tell my wife that partly to my 
day morning; I have not seen you since.” adventure with the marchese I owed the blessing 

“ Francesca, I am going to England. I am going of her companionship., 
to my own country, and 1 cannot go without you.” We could never prevail upon her father to visit 
“ But my father!" England. He died a few years later. Part of his 

This answer was enough for me ; I lighted the collection was sent me by pld Gozzo, his executor, 
lamp: Francesca was now upon herfeet,, ar.d her Among the coins was one carefully wrapped in a 
faintness had passed off. 1 turned myface towards written paper; it was the gold Heliogabalus ; the 
her, and asked her if she Would be my wife. writing stated that it was bought, for a moderate 

“But what have you done?” she exclaims^ price, at the sale of the collection of the marchese 
“ What has happened? Ted me lint, and I will L——, as a cinque-cmto forgery of very ingenious 
giye you my answer. AJj/l hero i$ my father.” workmanship. I have had it fitted as a bracelet 
Her father entered with aid Gouo, sad though for my wife. 
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tion, that her own. qualities quite coloured up the 
"parent’s intd*handsome amiable virtues. This faith 
made her look on with ■revoaence and respect while 
mamma was pursuing some at her favourite man¬ 
oeuvres. , 

- Tom met'her with enthusiasm.- “ We have been 
talking business,” he $ai$ 44 and all is settled.” 

“ And mamma made no difficulties," said she, a 
little wsly. '‘♦ Ob, She « very fond of me; I 
1 wouldn't.” ’ 

I,” said the youth, smiling. “No, she 
■scions. , Uncle has behaved nobly. 
, which has been a month coming, 
‘ to take care of us which he after- 
fes Into good English as fifteen hun- 
We shan't want more, dear Lucy— 
, so much; as we must not part with 
with Abbeylands—your future home.” 
ie girl, ail affection as she was, entered 
•est into these earthly details.' These 
•uly few particles of the mdtettial leaven 
4 into her system; Nearly an hour 
-h communications. ■ ■ 

dinner-party to-day,” he said, 
Phelps the clergyman, and 
-e coming, to pay homage 
Vylands; this is all in 
4 and mother are 
th of . -alt th& 
new carriage, 
the old 
'and -—< 


have a sort of prescriptive right to being asked to 
dinner. In such relations there is always an air of 
smiling obsequiousness—a deference and confidence 
in corners. Such families hold their little Ger¬ 
man Court Mr. Phelps, a round-faced, twinkling¬ 
eyed clergyman, was a sort of spiritual humorist for 
the party, and was tenderly interested in all that 
concerned them. (Doctor Dllly, the rector, was 
seventy-five—long past his work—and it was a 
scandal the way he clung to his place ; but when 
he should be taken away, the family would to a cer¬ 
tainty recommend his hard-working curate, Phelps.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hunter were of the 
numerous class who are said to be born for society— 
who advance through it with a sort of swimming 
rather than a walking motion. Such glide in and out, 
very well oiled, between all the different groups, and 
every one pronounces them charming. Indeed, 
one might envy their exceptional position, occupy 
ing a position analogous to that of a belle at a ball; 
and like the lilies of the field, they seemed not to 
have die trouble of sewing or spinning, but dined 
from home and wefit on visits to country houses 
for three-quarters of the year. Yet they were what 
■Mr*. Forager would have contemptuously called 
41 poor famished creatures;” being supposed to have 
but four or five hundred a year, or even less ; but 
when people are^thus supported by their friends, it 
becomes o&£y to live on a very little- 
Mr. Charles Hunter owed thisto his own happy 
m ana ge and to his wife’s ringing “ 'Gin a body meet 
a body,* inavwy able and life-like manner, giving 
a-eandbl native pronunciation to the weed “boody.” 

"Mence ofsome little amatory impropriety was 
drfy - associated with her; 8hd with it, 
•py^han many a public singer, shdsecured 
It daily bread, rich dishes, champagne, etc., 
;ing for weeks at a time. Thereare many 
wandering WiHies about,,male and female, 
iseaflm what may be calculated at worth 
o akth&e hundred a year. Her husband 
ystem one of her greatest admirers, being 
xrapt in delight when the “boody * met, or 
otherwise welcomed the person who was 
tough the rye; but what really secured him 
lading was tile proprietorshipof a certain 
inter, the absolute feeof whomstemed to 
/ vested in him. 

idbleman, his seat in the country as web as 
house, his private affairs, his tradesmen, 
appeared to have complete disposal; qnd 
s having a letter from him in his pocket, and 
\g just come from, or being on the eve of 
wn to, Degunter, he came to be considered 
tion of that nobleman, his administrator, 

1 assign. At Degunter he had his private 
through Degunter he obtained other noble- 
->d gentlemen; and without any qualification 
•jenius, or ability, beyond easy manners -* 
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and a delightful self-confidence (assisted, of course, 
by the “ bbody ”), he was extraordinarily popular, 
especiallywith the ladies. , 

«He it was who now took Tom mysteriously aside, 
as for some important communication, and said, 
“Delighted! it is theiight thing to do, and I admire 
you for it ” The lad presently glided round to the 
ladies with compliments and jests, and was greeted 
with smiles. N ow arrived, with a rustling as of fall¬ 
ing leaves on a windy day, Mr. and Mrs. Forger, 
and the charming Lucy, blushing and with drooping 
eyes, whom Ned Burton advanced to meet with a 
specially tender and hearty manner. Mr. Forager, 
a gentlemanly and reserved person, followed un¬ 
noticed at the close. Tom felt as if he were in a 
dream ; indeed, there was something in the looks 
and smiles oi all the faces about him that suggested 
the peculiar atmosphere of a wedding-day. 

Mrs. Forager, resplendent in a rich blue satin, 
which the riches of her proper person seemed to 
overflow in billows, was volubly confidential with 
the h<)st. She was received in a new character 
now, and considered that the happy result w^ 


affection all round toe table.' Every one 
of emotion, and honest Ned Barton returned thi^h 
with feehng,and a *f may-God bbssyou afl F, ¥3^. 
said that as to bis composition, « 

alluded to, no one more than>hisiself regretted tr* 
continued absence of bis desm'bnB^r,.. wrboa|* 
place bis unworthy self held that 1 day. - fJe-isapi 
posed that it was useless protesting at that time oA. 
day ? bis brother wished him to bethere,aad he Was t 
there; and, in fact, he might say that both looked \ 
on themselves as trustees and administrators for 
th& young and happy couple down there, on whom 
it must ultimately devolve in the course of nature. 
All he could say was, he would do-his best, for the 
rest of*his life, to merit toe good opinion of the 
dear friends he saw about him. 

There were a few more speeches, and then the 
ladies went into the handsome drawing-rooms. The 
same indescribable tone was diffused over' all—the 
soft light, toe pleasant faces,- toe congratulatory air. 

Every onti was,-or affected to be, happy. Mrs. 
Forager’s eyes—the billows surging over toe blue 
dress as .she sat on an ottoman—wandered with 


fairly owing to her own exertions. The dinner pride to the older Burtons, who from squares and 
was on a festival scale; the family plate, of ovals looked down on the new connection. Ned 
which she complacently took, stock, glittering on Burton had taken her on an expedition with her 
buffet and board. > . daughter and Tom, to show bee toe boudoir which, 

It was towards the dose, when the repast had newly and reBplendently furnished, was t»be Lucy's 
been cleared' away, that Mr. Charles Hunter, for the future. 

who was considered to do everything with the Indeed, toe night was, tor -toe little giA ber- 
most charming *apropos t rose to make . % few self, one Arabian Night’s Entert^mmen^ and though 
observations, saying, as he did so, that be Was jdger best was not much affected by these-things, 
sure “wbat he was about to do, though'a little they became fairly like background for the figures 
foreign to what was observed tin such o ocas ions, in toe-centre. The presents, the diamond ear-rings 
would be kut an interpretation pf wbat was in and brooch Vrito which it wag- Insisted she should 
every one’s heart*’ Though persoiijaftyhe wait' be invested for toe night, toe’^nbihng. hootAge of 
*■ about a good tied, and bis friends were land enough all, the almost affectionate tendfemesraF jfej’jN&jte 
to give him opportunities of seeing their domestic father-in-law,even Mr. Hunteffo a gracefnl v spretoes* 
hearths, it had rarely been his lot to take part in, all this made it for her-Kke a, dream, 
so interesting and touching a proceeding as toe To Ned Burton and his family, it seemed as 
present. They all knew of what character it was. though an this night their possession of toe old 
They were all neighbours, friends—warm friends, home and its splendour had for the first time re- 
They all felt a thrill of happiness when the happi- ceived^pubhc recognition and confirmation. ’ 
ness of* his dear host and hostess was concerned. Of course, on such an occasion, toe “boody” 
That was toe point be was coming to, Circura- that wished to be so gallantly -id tod. rye 

stlnces of a peculiar character hadptyced their made her -rather sophistical defence \ and £§ink 
friend, whom ht itught be privileged to cafl to ha Hunter, in honour of the festival, pot fiato- $|*h' 
face what he was affettionatdy.caUtobtotod his powers;, Never was toe so mil, i 'i riAw to|V ; j iO''- 
back—Ned Burton-in an important and«i«eptioiUl "denude, so confidential with the 
wposition; and pb man, in his poor • jud^ment^illed and her - husband, for whom it 
it with more honour to himself or more deligteto fifteet&nmdredto time of repetition, 
his friends. That position proved the love, trust, that defi fl frM air of interest in 
and appreciation of others who were fito'hw&y, failed.’ - TSk attention really 
kThat our dear friend, Ned Burton, wito ms or. tost eamring which toe oftojjtere- .tojilffiw 
gmiaUe lady, might long live to adoto that posi- where aoancient soprano is weto'ea*$^wta; 
on, and rule as he had done at Abbejdnnds, pas, for where a husband is seen to Bs*eW‘toyfci$ wife's 
! knew, the wish dearest to all their hearts,- •<’- performance wito aS toe rapt SliMjijiiiii llilf in' n 

|This speech was considered a model tof -feeling first performance, and gnnefy shaKagbi* Head 
tact, and produced, a warn glow or gushing at whoever whispers, people tbitiktoxt -there 
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some charm in gifts which, though anti- 
can neVer flag with • sutch a constant ad- 
' '’It was admitted that foe performer had 
jt gone throagh the" rye, or defended general 
illation, with' such .piquancy or success. 

It soon came to eleven o’clock, when the pleasant 
Ktor and tollicldng-eyod Phelps had to depart 
-lie Foragers were to walk home—Lucy, of course, 
attended by her lover; Mrs. Forager casting a look 
of pride at'the handsome stairs and hall, and per¬ 
haps awimog hertelF of much delightful residence 
in this charming abode. There was a little brafe 
lantertt for family use, #hich Tom lighted; and 
giving his atm to ldaToay, set forth down the little 
private path ; Mr. Forager and his lady following. 
It'w&s a hKHjfcfight ttrght,-and the rays dappled 
the path before the steps of the w happy pair." 

* * - *■ • 1 ■ o * 

Almost at the same moment, Billings the railway 
porter was tramping along the high road from' the 
station with a tawny-coloured envelope in his 
pocket, for the speedy delivery of which he knew 
he should be handsomely rewarded. He arrived 
at Abbeylahds about twelve o’clock, when Ned and 
his wife were in the deserted drawing-room, talking' 
placidly over the happy scenes of that night. 
The immediate subject of their conversation was 
Lucy’s boudoir. u la fain, my dear,” said Ned, “ I 
think the best and simplest thing would be what 
they do in France—throw down the west wall alto¬ 
gether, and build a Small quarter for the happy 
pair. Give them, in -short, a< place of their own^ 
which they can held until I go under, when 1 sup¬ 
pose they must be welcome to this.” 

Mrs. Burton was ruminating abstractedly. 
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“ It always seems tome so odd,” she said, “ about 
your brother giving up this plane, one of the love¬ 
liest in England ; it is incomprehensible.” 

“ Not to me,” he answered. •«/ comprehend. He 
knows what the woman -would be capable of if they 
came home; he has great love for me, and hc would 
not -expose us to 1 her vengeance.” 

“ Vengeance, my dear old Ned, l is not that a 
very old story now ?”. v 

" She has never forgiven me, or any of us.— 
What’s that?" •’ 

The sound of the hall-bell was heard. In a 
moment the servant' had brought in a tawny- 
cofoured envelope. “ Telegram for immediate de¬ 
livery ” was written outside, according to the regular 
formula. Ned Indeed at it with a sort of dull awe, 
timorous, uncertain whether he should open it. His 
wife come over and looked at it without speaking. 
It seemed like some torpedo which both were afraid 
even to touch. 

« Why, whafon earth does this mean ?” said Ned 
impatiently, and almost at once tore it open, He 
read, and the wife read over his shoulder:— 

‘'Algiers. 

“We bav* come wonderful news for you. Lydia this morn¬ 
ing gave birth to a son and heir, qdite Unexpectedly. 'Mother 
and child axe both doing welL I am overjoyed, oa you may 
imagine, hut wit) take due. car* of y<ju and yowr* We shall come 
hpme to Abbey lands as coon as she is fit to travel. Will write by 
this post. A " 

As they made out this last word, they heard the 
, voice of Tom under the windows, singing, as he 
returned with his lantern. 

Poor disinherited Tom! 
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BY CAPTAIN RICHARD tf. BURTON. 



No. II, 

V; next excursion was naturally 
to Palmyra. Until the spring 
-of 1870 , A traveller visiting 
Syria* for. foe express purpose 
perhaps of feeing “Tadmcr 
dn foe wilderness,” after being 
-'kept Waiting for months at 
-Dplfeseus, had to returh dis* 
■■■■<-•■ djM&jcafced.' Only the rich 
could afford dm large escort, for which 

even 6,000 francs and mbm bave been demanded. 
Add to this«foe difficuftsfes , 1 hardships^ and dan¬ 
gers of the journey, foe heat of the Arid Desert, 
want of water,, chanced of attack, the long forced 
marches by flight and hiding by- day, ending 
with f. shabby halt of- forty-eight hoars at a place 


PALMYRA. * 

for which & many sacrifices had been made, and 
where afortnightisthe minunum.of .time required. 

Since the beginning of the last century, the Porte 
has had in view a military occupation of the cara¬ 
van route between Damascus and foe Euphrates. 
“ The Turk will catch up your best mitre on foe 
back of a lame donkey,” say foe Arabs, little think¬ 
ing what high praise they award to foe conquering 
race. The cordon miiitaire was to extend from 
Damascus, vid Jayrud, Karyatayn, Palmyra, and 
Sukhnah, to Dayr on the great rivet- The wells 
were to be commanded by block-houses, foe roads 
to be cleared by .movable columns, and thus the 
plundering Bedawin, who refuse ad allegiance to 
foe Sultan, would be kept, perforce, in the Dau or 
Desfet between the easternmost ofiiets of tie And- 
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Libanus and the fertile uplands of Nejd. Hus pro- bat only against hts own. friends.. He aUowedthem 
ject,for which M. Raphael DenouviQe hopes sad but two days at Palmyra. Ho made thep* march j 
fears in his charming little work on the Palmyrene, twenty instead of fifteen hoars between KaryaUyn- 
was apparently rescued from the. .fate, of good in- and their destination. . He concealed fhe&cttfcat - 
tendons by Omar Bey, a Hungarian officer, who there are wells the whole way, in order tp-malee 
had served the Forte since 1848. , lie moved from them hire cam^s and buy water-skins ;and bu- 
Hamah with a body of some i,6oo men—enough to sides harassing them with -night marches, he 
cut Ids way through half the vermin in Arahy the organised sham-attack^ in order to make theta 
Unblest. Presently, after occupying Palmyra, duly appreciate Us protection. I rejoice to say 
building barracks and restoring the old jDruze that Mohammed’s occupation is sow gone; his 
castle, he proceeded eastward to Sukhnah, whence miserable tribe was three times plundered within 
he could communicate with the force expected to eighteen months, and instead of fighting he fell hack 
march westward from Baghdad. The welcome in- upon the Desert May thus end. all. who oppose 
telligence was bailed with Joy—Palmyra, so long their petty interests to the general good—all that 
excluded from the Oriental to8r» lay open to the would shut roads instead of opening them I With 
European traveller; half a step had- been taken a view of keeping up his title to escort travellers, 
towards an Euphrates Valley Railway, - At Damas- he sent with us a clansman upon s well-bred mare 
cus men congratulated themselves upon the new and armed with the .honourable spear; but M. 
line of frontier, which was naturally expected to (de Peirochel hired themare; the crest-fallen man 
strengthen and to extend the limits of Syria, and was put npon a baggage-mute, and the poor spear 
the merchant rejoiced to learn that his caravan was carriedjby a lame donkey, 
would be no longer liable to wholesale plunder. Armed to the teeth, we set . out in a chorus of 

A fair vision doomed soon to fade I After six J groans and with general prognostications of eviL 
months or so of occupation, Omar Bey, whose men Ours was the first party since M. Duboi%d’Aogers 
were half starving, became tired of Palmyra, and was dangerously wounded, stripped, and turned out 
was recalled to Damascus. The garrison was re- to die of hunger, thirst, and cold, because he would 
duced to 200 men tinder a captain, whose only friend not salary the inevitable Bedawi. It would, doubt- 
was the Raki-fiask, and the last I Saw of die garrison less, have been the interest , of many and the de- 
was his orderly riding into Hums with t*a huge light of more to see us return in the scantiest of 
empty demi-johns dangling at his saddle-bow. The costume; consequently a : false report presently 
Bedawin waxedebravc, and in the spring of 1871 Sew abroad that wc had,been pursued and plundered 
I was obliged to send travellers to Palmyra by a |y the Ishmaelites, . ...... 

long circuit, vid the north and the north-west. The first night of our journey was .passed under 

A certain official-business compelled me to visit caravans near the then ruined Khan Kusayr in 
Karyatayn, ^ which is within the jurisdiction of the Merj, c% ^ger Damascenus, the fertile valley- 
Damascus, and my wife resolved to accompany me. plain east of the Syrian metropolis. The weather 
In this little enterprise I was warmly seconded by became unusually cold as, op the next morning, we 
the Vicomte Fernand de Perrochel, a French left the foggy lowland and tu^ed td.the north-east, 
traveller and.author, who, had twice visited Damas- in order to cross the ridge-lfrte df Mis which, off- 
cus in the' hope of reaching Tadroor, and by M. setting from the Anti-Lib^s,mrs frtjm the capital 
Ionine, my Russian colleague. The Governor- towards the Desert, and afterwards sweeps round 
General, the Field-Marshal commanding the Army to Palmyra. The line of travel is a break in the 
of Syria, and other high officials lent us their best ridge, jhe Darb el Thaniyyah (Road of the' Col),, 
aid. We engaged a pair of dragomans, six servants, which, the Rev. Mr- Porter converts iptojcbel el 
a cook, and eight muleteers; fourteen mules and Tiniyeh (Mountain pf Figs). Thou getftfy descend- 
eijght baggage-asses, to cany tents and canteen, mg, we fell into a northern depression, a teetten of 
baggage and provisions ; and We rode our own horses, that extensive valley in the dhti-ilibani|» which, 
being wrongly persuaded not to take donkey*—-on under .a variety of names, runs nearly stxju^d nbrth- 
long marches they would have been.A pleasant east (more exactly, fro?) to Palmyra. Ij^ifi^-can, 
change. We were peculiarly, unfortupate in the be more simple tbanthe geography of the cButttiy, 
choice of head dragoman—a certain Antun Wardi, The traveller cannot lose his way in the. Palmyra 
Who had Italianised his name to -Rosa. Valley without crossing the high and rugged tnoun- 

We altogether rejected the assistance , of Mo- tains which hem it in on both sides, and if he. he 
hanuned, Shaykh of the Meofeb. tribe, who has attacked by a rarria he can easily ^ake refqge, and 
systematically fleeced travelleiyfor aspore of years, laugh at, the Arah assailant. During the tune of our 
He demanded two napoleons afcadforhte wretched journey the miserable little robberclan^ Shit^i 
Arabs, sending a score whenfariy ope wa* -wanted, and Ghiyas, had completely cjpsed jfae country 
like oil chiefs, he wot d not guarantee his five hours’riding to the east of Damascus ; whilst 
prtfigtt, # hh er in parse or person, against enemies, the Subai and the Anirrah pandits were 1 making 
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the Merj a battle-field, and were threatening to 
bum down the peaceful villages. Even as we 
crossed the Darb el Thaniyyah we were saddened 
by the report that a razzia of Bedawin had the day 
before murdered a wretched peasant, within easy 
eight of the capitals This state, of things was a 
national scandal to the Porte, which, of course, was 
never allowed to know the truth. 

We resolved to advance slowly, to examine every 
object, and to follow the most indirect paths. 
Hence oar march to Palmyra occupied eight days ; 
we returned, however, in four, with horses that 
called loudly far a week’s Test 
On the second day we dismissed our escort, one 
officer And two privates of irregular cavalry, who 
were vforse than useless, and we slept at the house 
of Da'is Agha, hereditary chief of Jayrud. A noted 
sabre, and able to bring i^o lances into the field, 
he was systematically neglected by the authorities 
because supposed to be friendly with, foreigners. 
Shortly after my departure he barbarously tortured 
two wretched Arabs, throwing them into a pit full 
of fire, and practising upon them with his revolver. 
Thereupon he was at once taken into prime favour, 
and received the command of Hasyah. 

Da’ds Agha escorted us from Jaytud with ten of 
his kinsmen mounted upon their best mares. In 
the bleak upland valley we suffered severely from 
weather, and the sleety south-wester which cut our 
faces on the return was a “ caution.” Travellers 
must be prepared for much more cold than they j 
will experience at Damascus, and during the hot 
season they must travel by night 
At Karyatayn, which we reached on the fifth 
day, Omar Bey, who was waiting for rations, 
money, transport, in fact every tiling, offered us the 
most friendly welcome; and 1 .gave protection 
to Shaykh Fans, .in crmnecticai with the English 
post to Baghdad. The former detached with 
us eighty Bayonets of regulars and twenty-five 
sabres of irregulars,, commanded by two officers. 
This body presently put to flight everything in the 
way of Bedawjn. A war party of two thousand men 
wordd not have attacked us, and 1 really believe 
that a band of thirty Englishmen, armed with 
brecch-load i^g carbines and-revolvers, could sweep 
clean the Desert of the Euphrates from end to 
end. ., ", 

At Karyatayji we hired seventeen camels to carry 
water. This would have been a complete waste of 
money had we gone like other travellers by the 
Darb el Sultani, or' high way. Some three hours’ 
ride to the right or south of the road, amongst the 
hills bounding the Palmyra Valley, is a fine cistern, 
the Ayn el Wu’fil flbcx Fountain), where water is 
never wanting; There is a stiH more direct road, 
vlQ the remains of an aqueduct and a ruin in the 
Desert called “ Kasr el Hayr," and looking like 
a church. 


. We chose, however, the little-known Baghdad or 
eastern road, called the Darb el Basir, from a well 
and ruin of that name. The next day we rested at 
a.large deserted khan, or caravanserai, and on the 
eighth we made our entrance into Palmyra, where 
we were hospitably received by another Shaykh 
Fans., Our muleteers, for the convenience of their 
cattle, pitched the tents close to, and east of, the 
so-called Grand Colonnade, a malarious and un¬ 
wholesome site. They should have encamped 
amongst the trees at a threshing-floor near three 
palms. Those who follow me are strongly advised 
not to lodge in the native village, whose loud huts, 
like wasps’ nests,-are all huddled within the ancient 
Temple of the Sun, or they may suffer from fever or 
ophthalmia. At present the water of Tadmor is 
like Harrogate, the climate is unhealthy, and the 
people are ragged and sickly. May is here, as in 
most parts of the northern hemisphere, the best 
travelling season, and in any but a phenomenal 
year like 1870, the traveller need not fear to en¬ 
counter, as we did, ice and snow, siroccos, and 
furious south-westers. 

If asked whether Palmyra be worth all this 
trouble, I should reply no, and yes. No, if you 
merely go there, stay two days, and return, espe¬ 
cially after sighting nobler Ba’albak. Certainly not 
for the Grand Colonnade of weather-beaten limc- 
. stone,, by a stretch of courtesy called marble, which, 
rain-washed and earthquake-shaken, looks like a 
system of gallows. Not for the Temple of the Sun, 
the Jndaine of a Roman emperor, a second-rate 
affair, an architectural evidence of Rome’s de¬ 
clining days. Yes, if you would study the site 
and the environs, which are interesting and only 
partially explored, make excavations, and collect 
coins and tessene, which may be bought for a 
song. 

The site-”f Palmyra is very interesting. Like 
Psestum, “ she, stands between the mountains and 
the sealike Damascus, she sits upon the eastern 
slopes of the Anti-Libanus, fading the Choi, or 
wilderness ; but, unhappily, she has a dry torrent- 
bed, the Wady el Sayi, instead of a rushing 


She is built upon th,e shore-edge, wbm- the h ly 
sea breaks upon its nearest** 111 ** 01 , 

is the mysterious wiidrfe last century, Porte 

whose ships arc camel" ^ 0CCll P a -| 10 ® 0 , , 

bred mares, s-cen Damascus and the Euphrates- 
asses. Sheriff catch up your best mare on the 
tains, which « donkey,” say the Arabs, little tbink- 
tliey do the letpraise they award to the conquering 
that we have no^» militaire was to extent 
as the Arabs caayrud, Karyatayn, Palmyra, and 
difficult to revive 1 on the great river. e we s 
under cultivation waded by block-houses, eroa s 
life and property. icwable%>hirons, and thus the 
foresting the highlan.who refuse ^ fiance to 

cause rain; and the* kept, perforeg, ® 

easternmost offsets of the Anti- 
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from Hums and Hamah, distant three to fpur days, 
may easily be repaired. * 

A description of the modem ruin of. the great 
old depot has employed many able pens. But 
very little has been said concerning the tomb- 
towers which have taken at Palmyra the place of 
the Egyptian pyramids. Here, as elsewhere in 
ancient Syria, sepulture was extramural, and every 
settlement was approached by one or more Vicr 
Appicc much resembling that of ancient Rome. At 
Palmyra there are, or rather, were, notably two— 
one (south-west) upon the high road to Damascus, 
the other, north-west of the official-or monumental 
city, formed, doubtless, the main approach from 
Hums and Hamah. The two are lined on both sides 
with these interesting monuments, whose squat, solid 
forms of gloomy and unsquared sandstone contrast 
remarkably with the bastard classical and Roman 
architecture, meretricious in all its details, and 
glittering from afar in white limestone. Inscrip¬ 
tions in the Palmyrene character prove that they 
date from 314 to 414 of the Seleucidan era; but 
they have evidently been restored, and 1|his perhaps 
fixes the latest restoration. 

It is probable that the heathen practice of mum¬ 
mification declined under the Roman rule, especially 
after A.l>. 130, when the great half-way house again 
changed its name to Adrianopolis. Still, vestiges 
of the old custom are found in the Hauran and in 
the Druze mountain west of the great Auranitis 
Valley, extending deep into the second century, 
when, it is believed, the Himyaritic Benu Ghassan 
(Gassanides) of Damascus had abandoned their 
heathen faith for Christianity. I found in the 
cells fragments of mummies, and these, it is sus¬ 
pected, are the first ever brought*to England. 
Nearly all the skulls contained date-stones, 
more or less, and a peach-stone and an apricot- 
stone were. found under similar circumstances. At 
Shukkah, the ancient Sacczea, we picked up in 
the mummy-towers almond-shells with the sharp 
ends cut off ao4 forming baby^cups. 

• There arc three tomb-towers at Palmyra still 
standing, and perhaps likely to yield good results. 
The people call them Kasr d Zaynah (Pretty 
Palace), Kasr d Arbi (Palace of the Maiden), and 
Kasr el 'Arfi (Palace of the Bride). They number' 
four and five storeys, but the staircases, which 
run up the thickness of the walls, are broken, and 
so are themqnolithic slabs that form the tower- 
floors. Explorers, therefore, must take with thegi 
ropes and hooks, ladders a which will reach to eighty 
feet, planks to act as midges, and a stout crow¬ 
bar—we had none of these requirements, nor could 
the. wretched village, produce them- . I have .but 
little doubt that the upper storeys contain tesserae, 
coins, and pottery, perhaps entire mujpmies. The 
value of the latter may be judged by the fact that 
Dr. G Carter Blake^ after carefully examining the 


four andent skulls which I deposited with the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, pro¬ 
nounced them to be old Syrian or Phoenician. 

The shortness of our visit allowed me only a 
day and a half to try the fortune of excavation at 
Palmyra. It was easy to hire a considerable 
number of labourers at piastres a head per diem 
—say sixpence—when in other places the wages 
would be at least double. 

Operations began (April 15 th) at the group of 
tomb-towers marked “Cemetery” in the handbook, 
and bearing west-south-west from the great Temple 
of the Sun. I chose this group because it ap¬ 
peared the oldest of the series.. The fellahs, or 
peasants, know it as Kusdr abu Sayl (Palaces of 
the Father of a Torrent ); and they stare when told 
that these massive buildings are not royal resi¬ 
dences, but tombs. Here th£ loculi in the several 
stages were easily cleared out by my forty-five 
coolies, who had nothing but diminutive picks and 
hoes, grair-bags and body-cloths which they 
converted into baskets for removing sand and 
rubbish. But these cells and those of the ad¬ 
jacent ruins had before been ransacked, and they 
supplied nothing beyond skulls, bones, and shreds 
of mummy-cloth, whose dyes -are remarkably 
brilliant 

The hands were then applied to an adjoining 
mound; it offered a tempting resemblance to the 
undulations of ground which cover the complicated 
chambered catacombs already laid open, and into 
one of which, some years ago, a camel fell, the roof 
laving given way. After reaching a stratum of 
snow-white gypsum, which appeared to be artificial, 
though all hands agreed that if was not, we gave 
up the task as time pressed us hard. The third 
attempt laid open the foundation of a house, and 
showed us the well, or rain-cistern, shaped, as 
such reservoirs are still in the Holy Land, like a 
soda-water bottle. The fourth trial was more suc¬ 
cessful. During our absence the workmen came 
upon two oval slabs of soft limestone, each with 
its kit-cat in high relief. One was a man with 
straight features, short curly beard, and hair dis¬ 
posed, as appears to have been the fashion for both 
sexes, in three circular rolls. The other was a 
feminine bust with features of a type so exaggerated 
as to resemble the negro. A third and similar work 
of art was brought, but the head had been removed. 
It would be hard to explain to you the excitement 
caused by these wonderful discoveries. Report 
flew abroad that gold images of life-size had been 
dug up, and the least-disposed to exaggeration de¬ 
clared that chests full of gold coins and ingots had 
fallen to our lot. 

On the next morning we left Palmyra, and after 
a hard gallop, which lasted for the best part of four 
days, we found ourselves, not much the yrorse for 
wear, at home in Damascus. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 


BY HESBA STILETTOS'. 




CHAPTER THE T)SIRTY.mST. 

A GLOOMY ENDING. 

OLIVIA’S answer struck me like an electric shock. 
For some moments I was simply stunned, and 
knew neither what she had said, nor where we 
were.' 

I suppose half a minute had elapsed before I 
the meaning of her words into my 
bemra&gA brain. It seemed as if they were 
thtmderikg in nty ears, though she had uttered 
thent i* a low, frightened voice. 1 scarcely under- 
stood 'them when I looked tip and saw her leaning 
agi&tt the nock, with her hands covering her face. 

“Olivia J" I, criedjf stretching out my arms 
bfer^Asthough she would flutter back to 
lay her head again whole it had been 

■ gesture, -and the next 

mat 'She Could never let tne.hdld 
her In my arms again. “ I dared not e ven take one 
step ‘nearer to hen ' ■ 

“ Olivia," 1 said agafo, after; another minute or 
two of troubled silmdie, jwith no sound hot the 
thunders Of "the sea reverberating through the 
per 3 pus> r a^t' ; wtfefd wi "had almost confronted 
death tOjjpfctheir-'- 4 * Olivia, is it true 7 ” 

She bowed her head-still lower upon her hands, 
in speechless confirmation. A stricken, helpless; 
cowering' child she seemed to me, standing there in 
her drijnehed Cfothing.' An unutterabfe tenderness,, 




her. 


rfi^<as calmly as J CoUld ageak»“i 
am m pltrir’M^’-^ur 'doctor,’ and I am bournt to 
tak^sj^^^ydiii, ^Yoqmust ndt-'-kay here wet and 
cold. let us make haste back to Tardifs, Olivia.” 

I drew her hand down from her face and through 
my arm, ter we had still to re-enter the outer cave, 
and to retbm through a higher gallery, before wc 
could rieh&t the 1 cliffy above. 1 did not glance at 
her. Thfe road^WaS- very rough, strewn with huge 
boulders, and She Was compelled to receive pry 
help. But we did not speak again till we were on 
the cliffs, in the eye tsfday, with our faces and our 
steps turned towards Waifs' farm. 

“ Oh!" she cried suddenly, in a tone th|f made 
my heart ache the keener, how sorry I am 1” 

“ Sorry that I love you ?” I asked, feeling that 
my, love was growing every ibonfont in spite of my* 
ujlf. The svln shone on her face, which was just 
,tofilow my eyes. Therd was an expression of sad 
perjdeiiity and questioning upon it, which kept 


away every other sign of emotion. She lifted her 
eyes to me frankly, and no flush of colour came 
over her pale cheeks. 

“Yes,” she answered; “it is.such a miserable, 
unfortunate thing for you. But how could, I have 
helped it?” 

“ You could not Help it,” I said. 

“ 1 did not mean to deceive you,” she continued— 
“ neither you nor any one. When 1 fled away from 
him I had no plan of any kind. I was just like a 
leaf driven about by the wind, and it tossed me 
here. I did not think I ought to tell any one I was 
married. I wish I could have foreseen this. Why 
did God let me have that accident in the spring ? 
Why did he let you come oveSrEo see me ?” 

“Are you surprised that I love you?” I asked. 

Now. 1 saw a subtle flush steal across her face, 
and her eyes fell to the ground. 

“ I never thought of it till this afternoon,” she 
murmured. “I knew you were going to marry 
your Cousin Julia, and I knew 1 was mirried, and 
that there could be no release from that All my 
life is rained, but you and Tardtf made it more 
bearable. * 1 did not think you loved me till I saw 
your face this afternoon.” 

“ I shall always love you,” I cried passionately, 
looking down on the shining, drooping head beside 
me, and. the sad face and listless arms hanging 
' down in an attitude of dejection. She seemed so 
forlorn a creature that 1 sashed 1 Could poke .her to 
Amy Heart' again j but that was impossible new. 

' “ No,” she answered in b&r $abn, sorrowful voice. 
“When.yo^see clearly that ifis/an tjvjl filing you 
’wiil con«^*it. There will bcao hope whatever in 
your lov&fora^and it Wflljpasa avtfy. ? Not soon, 
pariups ; ! '-scarcely wish yoil to forget me 
soon. Yet it would he wrong fo^ you to love me 
now. Why was I driven to many him so long 
ago?” 

A sharp, bitter tone rang through her quiet voice, 
and for a moment she hid her face in her hands, 

“ Olivia,” 1 said, “it is harder upon me .than you 
can think, or I can telL” 

She had not the faintest notion of how hard this 
trial was. -1 bad sacrificed every plan and purpose 
of my life in the hope of winning her. I had cast 
’away, almost as a worthless thing, the substantial 
prosperity which had been within my grasp, and 
now that 1 stretched out my hand for the prise, I 
found it nothing but an empty, shadow. Deeper 
even than this lay the thought of my mother’s bitter 
| disappointment. 

| “ Your hifsband must have treatedyou very badly, 
before ypu would take such a desperate step as 
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this,” I said again, after a long silence, scarcely sharp pang, almost of gladness-"-' 1 no one can help 
knowing what I said. ■ me or defend me. The law would compel me to 

“ He treated me so ill*” said Olivia, with .the go hack to him. A woman’s heart may be broken 
same hard tone in her voice, “ that when I had a without the law being broken. I could prove 
chance of escape it seemed as if God* himself nothing that would give me a right to be free- 
opened the door for me. He treated me so ill that nothing. So 1 took it into my own hands. 1 tell 
if I thought there was any fear of him finding me you 1 would rather have been drowned this after- 
out here, I would rather a thousand times you had noon. Why did you save me ?" 
left me to die in the caves." I did not answer, except by pressing her hand 

That brought to my mind what 1 had almost for- against my side.. I hurried her on silently towards 
gotten—the woman whom my imprudent curiosity the cottage. She was shivering in her cold, wet 



"With my vac* to the ciouno.“ 


had brought into pursuit of her. I felt ready to dress, and trembling with fear. It was plain to me 
curse my foHy aloud, as I did in my heart, for that even her fine health should not be trifled with, 
having gone to Messrs. Scott and Brown. and 1 loved her too tenderly, her poor, shivering, 

“ Olivia,” l said, “ there is a woman in Guernsey trembling frame, to let Iter suffer if I could help it. 
who has some clue to you——” When we reached the foldyard-gate, I stopped her 

But I could say no more, for 1 thought she would for a moment to speak only a few words, 
have fallen to the ground in her terror. T drew her | “ Go in,” I said, “ and change every one of your 

hand through my atm and hastened to reassure wet'clothes. I will see you again, once again, when 
her. * we ’ can talk with one another calmly. God bless 

"No harm can come to you,” I continued, and take care of you, my darling!” 

“ whilst Tardif and 1 are here to protect you. Do She smiled faintly, and laid her hand in mine, 

not frighten yourself; We will defend you from “ You forgive me f" she said, 

every danger." “Forgive you!” I repeated, kissing the small 

“ Martin,” she whispered—and the ; pleasfcnt brown hand lingeringly; “ 1 have nothing ^0 for- 
familiarity of my name spoken by ber gave me a give.” ^ 
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She went on across the tittle fold and into the 
house, without looking back towards me. I could 
see her pass through tint kitchen into her own 
room, where I had watched herthroughthe struggle 
between life and death, which had first made her 
dear to me. Then I made my. way, blind and deaf, 
to the edge of the cliff) seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing. I flung iny self down on the turf) with my 
faee tot he ground, tb hide my eyes from the staring 
light at the summer sun. 

Already it seemed a long time since I had known 
thafc.$livie was married. The knowledge had'’lost 
ittffteelmMtnad novelty, and the sting of it had 
btiNfis^ rooted sorrow, There was no mystery 
about hot now. r almost laughed, with A resentful 
bhtemest, at the poor guesses I had made. This 
was the solution, and k placed her for ever out of 
my wach. Aswith Tardif, so she could be nothing 
for me now, .but as the blue sky, and the white 
clotid*, hfcd the stars Shining in the night. My 
poor .QtiSjJa f .^dMm 1 loved a hundredfold more 
than 4 had dooeoventhis morning. This morning 
1 hadheen iuEdfymy own triumph and gladness. 
Now4 had nothing in ray heart but avastpity and 
reverential tenderness for her. 

'< Married ? That was what she had said. It shut 
out all hope for the future. She must have been a 
merechild four years Ago; she looked very young 
andUfrltth sttU. And. bet* husband treated'her ill— 
my Olivia^ for whom I had given up all I had to 
give*. She s&id the law would compel her to return 
to Mm, and I could .do nothing. I could not inter- 
fere even to save her from a life which was worse 
to her than death. • 


My heart was caught in a vice, end there was 
no escape from, the torture of its relentless grip. 
Whichever stay .1 looked there was sorrow and 
despair. J wished, with a faint-heartedness I had 
never fdt hefore, that Olivia and I had indeed 
perished together down in the Caves where the tide 
was ««WraW©eping bekrw me. 

“MnrtWl^aaw a dear, low, tender tone in my 
ear, which could never be deaf to that voice. I 
looked up at Olivia without moving. My head was 
at he* fiwt,aBd I laid my hand upon the hem of 
her dma * .v-- 


“Martin/’she said again, “see, I have brought 
you TandiPs coat in place at your own. You .must 
not lie here in this way. Captain Carey's yacht is 
waiting for you below.” 

1 staggered giddily when 1 stood on my feet, and 
only Olivia’s look of paia steadied .me. She had 
been weeping bitterly. I could not trust mysrif to 
lode in her face again, At any rate my next duty 
was to go away without adding to her distress, if 
that were possible. Tardif'was standing behind 
hor, regarding is both with great concent. 

'^Djtetar," he said, “ when I came in from my 
lobster-pots, the captain sent a message by me to 


say the sun would be gone down before you reach 
Guernsey. He has come round to the Havre 
Gosselin. I’ll walk down the cliff with you.” 

I should have said.no, but Olivia caught at his 
words eagerly. 

“Yes, go, my good Tardif)* she cried, “and 
bring me word that Dr. Martin is safe on board. 
Good-bye!" 1 

Her hand in mine again for a moment, with its 
slight pressure. Then she was gone, and Tardif 
was tramping down the stony path before me, 
speaking to me over his shoulder. 

“ It has not gone well,’ then, doctor ?” he said. 

“ Sh.e will tell you,” I answered briefly, not know¬ 
ing how much Olivia might wish him to know. 

“ Take care of mam’zellc,” I said, when we had 
reached the top of the ladder, and the tittle boat 
from the yacht was dancing at the foot of it. 
“ There is some danger ahead, and you can pro¬ 
tect her better than I.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he replied; lt you may trust her with 
me. But God knows I should have been glad if it 
had gone well with you.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY -SECOND. 

A STORY IN DETAIL. 

“Well?” said Captain Carey, as I set my foot on 
the deck. His face was all excitement, and he put 
his arm affectionately through mine. 

“ It is all wrong,” I answered gloomily. 

“ You don't mean that she will not have you ?” 
he exclaimed. 

I nodded, for I had no spirit to explain the 
.matter just then, 

‘^By Georgel”,he cried; “arid you’ve thrown 
oyer Julia, and offended all our Guernsey folks, 
and half broken your poor mother’s heart, all for*' 
nothing 1” . '• , 

The last consideration was the one. that stung 
.mo to the quick. It had half broken my mother's 
heart. No one knew better than. I that‘it bad, 
without doubt, tended to shorten her fleeting term 
of life. At this moment she was waiting for me to 
bring her good news-—perhaps the promise that 
Olivia had consented to become my wife before her 
own last hour arrived ; for my mother and I had 
i even talked of that, 1 had thought it a romantic 
scheme when my mother spoke of it, but my 
passion had fastened eageriy upon it, in spite of 
my better judgment. These were the tidings she 
was waiting to hear from my lips. 

When 4 reached home I found her full of 
dangerous excitement. It was impossible to allay 
it without telling her either an untruth or the whole 
stcrry. I could not deceive her, and with a desperate 
calmness I related 'die history ;of the day. I tried 
to make light of my disappointment, but she broke 
down into tears and wailings, 

“ Oh, my boy I” she lamented ; “ and I did so 
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want to see you happy before I died ! I wanted to 
leave some one who could comfort you ; and 'Olivia 
would have comforted you and loved you when I 
am gone J You had set your heart upon her. 'Are 
you sure it is true ? My poor, poor Martin, you 
must forget her now. It becomes a sin for you to. 
love her." 

“ I cannot forget her,” I said ; “ T cannot cease 
to love her. There can be no sin in it as long as I 
think: of her as J. do now." 

“ And there is poor Julia 1 ” moaned my mother. 

Yes, there was Julia; and she would have to 
be told all, though she would rejoice over it. Of 
course she would rejoice; it was not in human 
nature, at least in Julia's human nature, to do 
otherwise. She a had warned me against Olivia ; 
had only set me free reluctantly. .But how was I 
to tell her? I must not leave to my mother the 
agitation of imparting such tidings. 1 could not 
think of deputing the task to my father. There 
was no one to do it but myself. 

My mother passed a restless and agitated night, 
and I, who sat up with her, was compelled to listen 
to all her lamentations. But towards the morning 
she fell into a heavy sleep, likely to last for some 
hours. I could leave her in perfect security; and 
at an early hour 1 went down to Julia’s house, 
strung up to bear the worrt, and intending to have 
it all out with her, and put her on her guard before 
she paid her daily visit to our house. She must 
have some hour* for her excitement and rejoicing 
to bubble over, before she came, to talk aboutit to 
my mother. 

“ I wish to sec Miss Dobide,” I said to the girl 
who quickly answered my noisy pad df the house- 
bell. • ■■■•■ 

“Please, sir,” was her. reply, “she and Miss 
Daltrey are gone to Sark with Captain Carey." 

“Gone to Sark!” I repeated in utter amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Yes, Dr. Martin. They started quite early be¬ 
cause of the tide, and Captain Carey's man brought 
the' carriage to take them to St. Sampson's.' I 
don’t look for them back before evening. Miss 
DobnSe said I was to come, with her love, and ask' 
how Mrs. Dobrfe is to-day, and if she’s home in 
time she’ll come this evening,; but if she’s late 
she’ll come to-morrow morning.” : 

“When did they make up their minds to go to 
Sark ?” 1 inquired anxiously. : ■ - 

“ Only late last night, sir,’' she answered, “Cook 
had settled with Miss Doljrde to dine early to-day ; 
but then Captain Carey came in, and after he was 
gone she said breakfast must be ready- at -seven 
this morning in their-own rooms whilst they were 
dressing ; so they must have settled it with Captain 
Carey last night.” 

I turned away very much surprised .ana be¬ 
wildered, and in an irritable state which made the 


least thing jar upon me. Curiosity, ■ which had 
dept yesterday, or was numbed-by the shock of my 
disappointment, was feverishly awake today. How 
little' I knew, after all, of the mystery which sur¬ 
rounded Olivia!- - The bitter core of it I.knew, but 
nothing of the many sheaths and envelopes which 
wrapped it about. There might be some hope, 
some consolation to be found wrapped up with it 
1 must go again to Sark in the steamer' on -Monday, 
and hear Olivia tell me all she could tell of her 
history. 

Then, why were Julia and Kate Daltrey gone to 
Sark ? What could they have to- do with Olivia ? 
It made me almost -wild with anger to think of 
them hading Olivia, and talking to ber perhaps of 
me and my Idyp—questioning her, arguing with 
her, tormenting her! The bare drought of those 
two badgering my Olivia was enough to drive me 
frantic, -* <■ 

In the cool twilight, Julia and Kate Daltrey mere 
announced. • I was about to withdraw from my 
mother’s room, in conformity with the etiquette 
established.amongst us, when Julia recalled me in 
a gentler voice than she hod used towards me since 
the day of my fatal confession, 

"Stay, -Martin,” she said; “ what weheve to tell 
concerns you more than any one.” 

I sat down again by my mother’s sofa, and she 
took my hand between both her own, fondling it in 
the dusk. * ‘ r • 

“ It is about Olivia,” 1 said in as cool a tone as 
^coudd command. , ' 

“ Yes,” answered Julia; “ we hate; seen her, and 
we have found out why'she has refused,;you. She 
is married already.” -*--■• 

“ She told me so yesterday,” I replied. 

“ Told you so yesterday! * repeated Julia in an 
accent of chagrin. “If we had only known that 
we might have saved ourselves the passage across 
to Sark.” 

“ My dear Julia,” exclaimed my mother, fever¬ 
ishly, “do tell us all about it, and begin at the 
beginning.” 

There was nothing Julia liked so much, or could 
do so well, as to give a circumstantial account of 
anything she had done. She could relate minute 
details with so much accuracy, without being 
exactly tedious; that when one was lazy or unoccu¬ 
pied it was -pleasant to listen. My mother enjoyed, 
with all the delight of a woman, the small touches 
by Which Julia embellished her sketches. ■ I re¬ 
signed myself to hearing a long history, when I was 
burning to ask one or two questions and have done 
with the topic. 

“To begin at the beginning, then,” said Julia, 
“ dear Captain Carey came into town very late last 
night to talk to us, about Martin, andvhow the 
girl m -Sark had refused him. I was vajy much 
astonished, very much indeed! Captain ^arey 
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said dot he. and dear Johanna had come to the 
conclusion that the gnj felt some delicacy, per* 
haps, because of Martin’s engagement to me. We 
talked it over as friends, and thought of you, dear 
aunt, and your grief and disappointment, till all at 
once l made up my mind in amoment * 1 will go 
over to Sark and see the girt myself,’ i said. 1 Will 
you?'said Captain Carey. ‘Ob, no, Julia, it will 
be too much for you.’ ‘ It would have been a few 
weeks ago/ I Said; ‘ but now 1 could do anything 
to give aunt Dobrde a moment’s happiness.' ” 

"God .bless you, Julia,” I interrupted, going 
across t$her and kissing her cheek impetuously. 

? There, don't stop me, Martin," she said 
earnestly, "So it was arranged off-hand that 
Captain Carey should send for us to St Sampson’s 
this morning, • and take us over to Sark. You 
know Kate has,never been yet We had a splendid* 
passage, and landed at the Creux, where the yacht 
wps to wait till ire returned. . Kate was in raptures 
with the landing-place, and the lovely lane leading 
up into .the island. We went cm past Vaudin’s Inn 
and the mill, and. turned down the jpearest way 
to Tardif’a Kata says she never felt any air like 
the air of Sark. Well, you know that brown pool, 
a very brown pool, in the lane leading to the Havre 
Gosselin? Just there, where there am some low, 
weather-beaten trees meeting overhead and making 
a long green, aisle, with the sun shifting down 
through the knotted branches, we saw all in a 
moment a dim, erect,, very young-looking girl 
coming towards us. She was carrying her bonnet 
in herhaqd, sad her hair curled in short, bright, 
curls all over her head. 1 knew in an instant that 
it was Miss Olivier.” * 

She paused for a minute. How plainly I could' 
seethe picture 1, The Arching trees, and the sun-, 
beams playing fondly with her .shining golden 
hair I m I-held, my breath .to listen.. 

•v* What coifcpletely startled me,” said J utia, “ was 
that, Khfo suddenly darted forwards and ran to 
ipeet, bar* crying ‘ Olivia 1’” 

“ How does she know her?”, 1 exclaimed. 

, "Hush, Martin I Don’t interrupt me. The girl 
went deadlypale, 1 thought foe was going to* 
faint, .twit foe dfo pot. She stood for a minute 
looking at MS) and then foe hurst into the most 
dreadful 0 s#,£fyfog ,1 

“ I ran tohe^ apd spade her sit down on a little 
bank'of tuff , close thy, arid gave her my smelling- 
bottle, and did <dl4;-c$uld to. comfort her. By-and- 
by, as soon as she cOtdd speak, foe said to Kate, 

* How didyow-find me opt?’ and Kate told Iftr she 
had not the. slightest idea of finding her there. 

4 Dr. Mirtin -Dobr&e, .of .Guernsey* told me you 
were looking for me, oqly yesterday/ foe said. 

* “ That took ufe by. surprise, for Kate had not the 
falntosvidea of seeing hen I have always thought 
her bamc was Ollivier, and so did Kate. ‘.For 


pity’s sake/ said the girl, ‘ if yon have any pity, 
leave me here in peace; For God’s sake do not 
betray me I’ - * < 

“ 1 could hardly believe it - was not a dream. 
There was Kate standing over us, looking very 
stern and severe,, and the girl was clinging to me— 
to me, as if I were her dearest friend. Then all of 
a sudden up tame old mother Renouf, looking half 
craned, and began to harangue us for frightening 
mam’zelle. Tardif, she said, would be at hand in 
a minute or two, and he would take care of her 
from us and everybody else. ‘Take me away 1’ 
cried the girl, running to her; and the old woman 
tucked her hand under her aim, and walked off 
with her in triumph, leaving us by ourselves in the 
lane." 

“ But what does it all mean ?” asked my mother, 
whilst I paced to and fro in the dim room, scarcely 
able to control my impatience, yd afraid to ques¬ 
tion Julia too eagerly. 

“ 1 can tell you,” said Kate Daltrey in her cold, 
deliberate tones; “she is the wife of my half-brother, 
Richard Foster, who married her more than four 
years ago in Melbourne; and she ran away from 
him last October,and has,not been heard of since.” 

“ Then you know her whole history,” I said, ap¬ 
proaching her and pausing before 'her. - “ Are you 
at liberty to tell it to us ?” 

“ Certainly,” she answered ; “it is no secret. Her 
father was a wealthy colonist, and he died when she 
was frfteen, leaving her in the charge of her step¬ 
mother, Richard .Foster’s aunt The match was 
, One of the stepmother’s making, for Olivia was little 
bettor than a child. Richard was glad enough to 
get. her fortune, or rather the income from it, for of 
' course foe did 1 not come into, full possession-of it 
. till “he was of age. One-third of it was settled 
upon her absolutely) the other two-thirds came to 
her for hereto dp what foe pleased with it. Richard 
was looking forward eagerly to her being one-and- 
twenty, for he had- made ducks and drakes of his 
own property, and tried to do the same with mute. 
He would have done so* with his wife’s j hut a few 
weeks before Olivia’s twenty-first birthday, she dis- 
* appeared mysteriously. There her fortune lies, and 
Richard has no more power than I have to touch 
it He cannot even claim the money lying in the 
Bank of Aujtfrfoi% which has been remitted by her 
trustees; nor can Olivia claim it without making 
herself known to- him. It is accumulating there, 
while -both of them are tin the verge of poverty.” 

“But he must have boen very, cruel to her he- 
: fore foe would run away 1” said my mother in a 
pitiful voipe. Poor mother ! foe had- home her 
own sorrows dumbly,-and to leave her husband had 
probably never occurred to her. 

“Cruel!”repeated Kate Daltrey. “Well, there 
: are many kinds of cruelty. 1 do not suppose 
: Richard would ever transgress the limits of foe law. 
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But Olivia was one of those girls who can suffer 
great torture—■mental torture I mean. Even 1 
could not live in the same house with Richard, and 
she was a dreamy, sensitive, romantic child, with 
as much knowledge of the world as a baby. I was 
astonished to hear die had had daring enough to 
leave him.” 

“ But there must be some protection for her foam 
the law," 1 said, thinking of the bold coarse woman, 
no doubt bis associate, who was in pursuit of Olivia.' 
“She might sue for a judicial separation, at die. 
least, if not a divorce.” 

“I am quite sure nothing could be brought 
against him in a court of law,” die answered. “ He' 
is very wary and cunning, and, knows very wed 
what he may do and what be may not do. A few 
months before Olivia's flight, he- introduced a 
woman as her companion—a disreputable woman 
probably; but he calls her his cousin, and 1 do not 
know how Olivia could prove her an unfit person 
to be with her. Our suspicions may be very strong, 
but suspicion is not enough for an English judge- 
and jury. Since 1 saw her this morning 1 have 
been thinking of her position in every light, and 1 
really do not see anything she could have done, 
except running away as she did, Or making up her 
mind to be deaf and blind and dumb” 

“ But could he not be induced to. leave her in 
peace if she gave up a portion of her property ?" I 
asked. 

“ Why should he ?” she retorted. “ If she was 
in his hands the whole of the property wobld be 
his. He will never release her-—never. Ho, her' 
only chance is to hide herself from him.' The law 
cannot deal with wrongs like hen, ftecasse they are 
as light as air apparently, though they are as oil- 
pervading as air is, and as poisonous as ah' can 
be. They are like choke-damp, -duly not quite 
fatal He is as crafty and cunning as a Serpent. 
He could prove himself the kindest, must -con¬ 
siderate of husbands, and Olivia next-thing to an 
idiot. Oh, it is ridiculous to think of pitting a girl 
like her against him!” - 

“ If she had beetroldmyur if she had had a child; 
she would never have left' him, 1 ” said my mother’s 
gentle and sorrowful voice. - - ‘ V 

“ But what can be done for her ?” I asked vehe¬ 
mently and passionately. - “ My poor Olivia 1 what 
can I do to protect ho 1 IT j 

“ Nothing i" replied Kate Daltrey, Coldly. * Her 
only chance is concealment, and what a poor 
chance that is 1 I went mrgr to Sark, never4hiok- 
ing that your. Miss Oilivier whom I bad heard ; -sa 
much of was Olivia Foster. It is an ept-ofehe- 
worid {dace j -but so much the mom readily they 
will And her, if they once get a due. A harqjSsoon 
caught when it cannot double ; and how -could 
Olivia escape if they only traced!}er toSarfc ?” 

My dread of die woman into*rkose hadds my 


imbecile curiosity had put' the clue was growing 
greater every minute. It seemed as if Olivia could 
not be safe now, day or night; yet what protection 
could I or Tardif give to her ? 

41 Your will not betray her?” I said to ■ Kate 
Daltrey, though feeling all the time that 2 could 
not trust her in the smallest degree. 

“ I have promised dear Julia tint,” she answered. 

I should fail to give you any clear idea of my state 
of mind should I attempt to analyse it The most 
bitter thought in it was that my own imprudence 
had betrayed -Olivia. But for me she might have 
remained for years, in peace and perfect seclusion, 
in the home to which she had drifted. Richard 
Foster and his accomplice must have lost all hope 
of finding her during the many months that had 
elapsed between her disappearance and my visit to 
their solicitors. That had put them on the track 
again. If the law forced her back to her hu jband, 
it was I who had helped him to find heir. That 
was a maddening thougfit My love for' her was 
hopeless; but what then ? I discovered to my own 
amazement that I had loved her for hers&ke, not 
my own. I had loved the woman m horifelf, not 
the woman as my wife. She could never "become 
that, but she was dearer to me than ever. She was 
as far removed from me as from Tardif ‘ Could I 
Cot serve her with,as deep a devotion and' as true a 
chivalry as his? She belonged to both of us by as 
unselfish and- noble a bond as ever knights of old 
were pledged to. 

became ray duty to keep a strict witch over the 
woman who had come to Guernsey to find Olivia. 
If possible I must decoy her away firom the lowly 
nest where my helpless bird was sheltered. She 
had not sent for me again, but' I called upon her 
die next morning professionally, and stayed some 
time talking with her. But toothing resulted from 
the visit beyond the assurance Butt die had not yet 
made aftyprogress towards the discovery of my 
secret ’ I almost marvelled at this, so -Universal 
had been the gossip about my visits to Sark in con¬ 
nection with the breaking-off of my engagement to 
Julia. But that had occurred in the spring, and 
the nine days’ wonder had ccased before my patient 
. came to the island. Still, any accidental conversa¬ 
tion might give her the information, and open up a 
favourable chance for her/ I must not let her go 
across s to Sa*k unknown to myself 

Neither did I feet quite safe about Kate Daltrey, 
She gave me the impression of being as crafty and 
cunning as -She -described her half-brother. - Did 
she know this woman by sight ? That was a ques¬ 
tion 1 could not answer. There was another ques¬ 
tion hanging upon it. If she saw her. Would she 
not in some way contrive to give her « sufficient 
hint, without positively breaking her promise to 
Julia? Kate Daltrey’s name did not appettVn the 
newspapers among the list of visitors, as shV^as 
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staying in a private house; but she and this woman 
might meet any day in the streets or on the pier. . 

Then the whole story had bees confided by Julia 
at once to Captain Carey and Johanna. That was 
quite natural; but it was equally natural for them 
to confide it again to some one or two of their 
intimate friends. The secret was already an* open 
one among six persons. Could it be considered a 
secret any longer? The tendency of such a singular 
story, whispered from one to another, is to become 
in the long run more widely circulated than if it 
were openly proclaimed. I had a strong affection 
for mycwcle of cousins, which widened as the circle 
round a stone cast into, water; but 1 knew I might 


as well try to arrest the eddying of such waters as 
stop the spread of a story like Olivia’s. 

1 had resolved, in the first access of my curiosity, 
to cross over to Sark the next week, alone and 
independent of Captain Carey. Every Monday the 
Queen oj the Isles made her accustomed trip to the 
island, to convey visitors there for the day. 

The time passed heavily, and on the following 
Monday I went .on board the steamer. I had not 
been on deck two minutes when 1 saw my patient 
step on after me. The last clue was in her fingers 
now, that was evident. 

smd or chapter the thirtv-second. 

. f 



THE WEDDING-DRESS. 


And the order ran: 


[WAS awhite dress—white— 
White as the forehead by 
sOtrow scarred; . 

White as the crape with its 
. outline hardj 
White as the thin transparent 
hand - 

That shook when the dim 
eyes the paper scanned. 
*Twas a white dress—white— 
“ To be done to-night,”' - 


When ceasing a moment the thread to strain, 

She. rocked tbe'infant asleep again. 

Midnight! So soon 1—and the baby cried: 

He. was still her all—she was by his side, 

S'oothing, as mothers can soothe, with' sighs, 

Till again in sleep closed the wakeful eyes. 

She would never finish—her hands were lead. 

She had promised ! Again how the needle sped 
For the feir young bride!—who would hever know 
Of the Widow’s tear, for no stain would show. 


Spun glass satin, and silk, with sheen 
Of an icy crag, where the mom is seen, 

Iris-hued as a pearly .shell, ■ ' ’ c 

Lustrous white, Eke a lily’s bell, ' • 

And telling a tale that the seamstress knew. 

As -faster and faster her -needle flew, * ' • -* ' 

For it told of a Wedding: ’twas virgin rwftute,; 

And a widow toilcd~*“ To.be done to-night 3 a ■ 

“To be done to-night,I" And she;toiled all day 
Till her weak eyes bpmed, and Iter .baby/ky ‘. 

In her arms asleep— in her aims at play, /' 
And thqtipy hands, asthe needle flew, 

Caught at ijie thread Which the mother drew, . 
And clutched at the altefotds rustling, bright— - 
The hridalidress'to bedone to-night 

When weary with playing, the baby slept, . < 

The widow Sbftmthe fr&dte crept, 

There was hnpefor her ydt, could her handebe fete, 
“ Only to finish f'* flteiieartrwaing plea. ; 
Would she end SmfSitfei? How the needle sped 
Through the nrettingsilk 1 and a tea t she shed, 

To foil on the fibricgEstenittg fair— 

An omen dark j wbuld’ffo trace rest these ?. ■ • 

Toil, toil all day at that white robc-r-white— • 

And now how swiftly .came on the night 1 

She thoqght of hcr candle—hoV would she see?— 

And staked for life on her bended knee, 

The Ktoa spread op the vacant chaff, 

To K»ve her st vU with a hand to spore, 


One 1 . The lid would fall o’er each aching eye ; 
She slept, then started, awoke with a cry, 

And snatching one moment, in wild despair, - 
She. knelt again by the dress-draped chair. 

To urge, in a low impassioned prayer, 

That He this once Would the moments spare; 
Won^,|»ruthe sake of the little one there,, 

For whotm she toiledr-for her life—her care— 
Would stay, a* Hb stayed in the days of old, 
Those urecions punutes that swiftly rolled. 

She Tose artd signed for her mad appeal; 
Clutched once more at the silk-twined red, 

And again the needle clicked and flew 
The soft white .satin through and through, 

* Wh% , danCed and flickered'the waning light, 

As she trembling sighed, **To be done to-night I 

w, • - , - , t \ > » 

StrivingstUl cat herbended knee, 

And TWp hkd struck: it .would soon be dune; 
The last 1 smap^it of a- wretched dip, 

White as the teeth she pressed .on her lip— 

A Up all blanched like her hollow chepk— 
White fis her fingers with famine weak. 

But still there Were hours before the light j 
For the weary worker ’twas still “ to-night! ” 

Hdr face more haggard, Berchefik more white ; 
“ *Tis for you, my boy 1 to be done to-night. 

Oh, sleep, for iriy baby fids bhee prove true l” 
And again the needle clicked'and flew 
The soft white fabric through and through, ‘ 
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While danced and flickered the waning light 
* Oh, for the strength '—to be done to night 1 ” 

Her hand, half r used, now fell to her knee 
As the clock m the steeple chimed for line* 

Swift in her dreaming she saw once more 
The carnage drive to the old church door, 

She hi td again on her wedding-day, 

And smiled in the sun of that merry May, 

Fdt the aims of him who had ncier gated 
On that sleeping babe Then starting—crazed, 
With a cry she bent oer the flickering light, 

Anil the needle flew ‘ To be done to-night l” 

Ilr irs now of mom, but still darkest night, 

Aid lower and lower the guttehnglight, 

The needle glistened and flashed agony 

As i \cr the thread reached its tensest 

Stout heart > brave spirit! but *11 m vara 

She prayed— she moaned -for her strength she 

wppt, 

The candle flickered, now sank, new leapt, * 

f ut cn is her fingers Sew she slept- 
Slt{ t as m darkness faded her hght, 

Io murmur in dreams, “To be done td night 1 * 


She woke The «|n on that wedding-day 
Shed light and warmth where the cradle lay, 

And the baby laughed as he saw beams play 
Mid his golden hair Then a mmute passed 
Lre mem ry came, md the mother cast 
Her red-rimmed eyes on the glistening dress, 

Then paused, her hand to her heart to press. 
Tottered and sank to her knees once more 
Snatched the needle bright from the bare blank floor, 
And prayed, Oh 1 tis but for this I ask— 

Strength that I finish this one hard task 

Tis*for bread—for baby—Great God l hue's light 

Help for thy slave—to be done last night 1 

She clutjhed at the robe, half wild 1 Once more 
The needle fell to the bare blank floor. 

With a light cltu ring, but far cleaier rang 
A ay of jo} To her feet she sprang, 

Tor the lask was done At an end the stress, 
Waiting the wearer the wedding dress, 

And the seamstress sighed as each fold she scanned, 
“That last seam— sewn by an angel hand * 

Such rs the story 1 now indite 

Of a widowed seamstress. The dress was white, 

And the Older wnt, “To be done to-night * ’ 

f 



A POCVS OUTltfO. 


1 TFLL this story with diffidence, natural 
history not being my forte, 1 have no 
new and anginal theory about reason 
v kA and instinct to offer, 1 have studied 
'jFf the inner b& of anttnafa very btthj 
and, indeed, hand hot etfipft very 
favourable op^attapttei no, 

My geese have new stnnfcd fot 
swans, my partem d*eb#rtd nuidh 
conversation, my dogs bate *B heed fMt dNw— 
worthy animal* m the* way, be* tpahl* tt fata 
tricks, or even to fetch and canty, Whenever t 
took *hcu education in hand* the? tetattabiy tented 
o\er on their backs ^nd shut their UypSj AS much 
as to say, “ D<m% hurt me wwe than you aw 
please " I never could get them to understand* 
Perhaps it was the would be instructor who was 
dull however that may be, Am ruti&t was un¬ 
interesting 1 certainly once possessed d tender 
who had a character, but it was cot a pttp »fS tS »mg 
one He was simply the moat obAWite £$8#, 
q uadi aped or biped that 1 ever ktfe# tor 
example, he had a trick of barking ana biting at 
my mares betls whenever 1 started Ah' t ride, 
thereby causing her to lock, rear, or titte—tittee 
horsey gesticulations which are unpleasant for * 
bad rider at any tune, but particutedy *o when 
he has only one foot in the stirrup, and his 
right leg but half ova the saddle Yet & Tartar 
had confined his antics to our first start from the 


stable yotd it Would not have mattered si much, 
and hta excitement on being first released fiom his 
kennel would have been excusable But no matter 
bow long a cun he bad had, if I happened to dis 
mount h* renewed the annoyance when 1 got up 
agriA AndPthen,-Whets this occurred in a town, 
| bo made tis teak and feel pdwulaus, which was 
very trying to rite temper Have you ever seen 
Bitty Button?* Ado to Brentford performed at a 
orcirifr Writ, d is A«t pleasant to find oneself pro 
vidmg a riA$ar exhibition gratis. 

1 flogged Tartar, who bowled repentance, but re 
posted h« crane the momqrt after 1 left him it 
home, whining and tetn&g at hi$ chain for days 
together, be ■only barked, and jumped, and bit at 
Lucy's ktekf with accumulated vigour the first 
tune be wasteteased. v 

Having observed my htebdity to overcome Tar¬ 
tars obsUntey, Lucy herself at length took the task 
fit band It wis one day when she got a stone m 
her foot, nod I had to get off and take it out As 
usue$ my jotting my left foot in rite stirrup was 
t he signal for Tartar to rush at tbe maies htel$, 
haiktng add snapping Up they went, but this 
time wnh tengeful aim, so that up went Tartar 
likewise, impelled by a one on the jaw, and a two 
on rite ribs Having described several complete 
summersaults, be finally frit in the ditch,Vpieok 
less and when ! went to his aid I tbosMt he 
was dead ^ 
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However, presently he moved a paw; then an 
car; then he whined; then he stood up on all- 
fours; finally he wagged his tail. On seeing this 
token of convalescence 1 prepared to get upon the 
mare’s back again—this time in confidence of doing 
so unmolested; but no, just as 1 was half-way to the 
saddle i heard the accustomed “Yap I yap !” and 
looking down, saw Tartar in that approximation to 
Lucy’s heels which had but a few minutes before 
proved so dangerous. After that, Tartar was 
always left at home when 1 went cut riding ; the 
most sanguine disciplinarian could hardly hope to 
subdue such obstinacy. 

But the distinguishing traits of the dog, sagacity 
and fidelity, have never been particularly con¬ 
spicuous in the individuals who have owned me as 
their master. They could smell me out when they. 
wanted me, and they would come when I whistled 
to them, if the servant who fed them did not happen 
to whistle at the same time. 1 have been more 
fortunate in friendship than proprietorship, however, 
and have counted several dogs as my Intimates 
who would not have disgraced the pages of the late, 
M r. ] esse himself. It is of one of these that I want 
to tell an anecdote which, though known to maiiy 
living witnesses, I have never yet seen recorded, 
but which deserves to be included in any collection, 
of dog stories, if only on the groftnd offering-true. 

In the days (ah, me ! how fast they are receding 0 
when England protected the Ionian Isles, an 
Albanian sheep-dog lived in the citadel of Corfu. 

11 is name was Spero, short for Spiridius,the patron 
saint of the place (the name' Spero, amongst' 
Corfiotes, answering to Jack yitb the British) 
he was also called “ The Subaltern’s 'Companion,” 
for there was a subaltern’s guard at the citadel gatte, 
and when the officer commanding, it iookjtJverjihe 
various properties of the guard-topm, Spero insisted' 
on being taken over too. For twenty-four hours 
that officer was his master, and his friend.-;"but once 
relieved he would barely notice him, his allegiance 
being transferred to the next comer. He was on 
good tail-wagging terms with all Englishmen, how¬ 
ever, but hated his own countrymen like rats. If a 
Greek gentleman, attired in the garments common 
to all uppcr*clas3 Etuopeans, entered the .British 
quarter on a visit, Spero merely growled and 
retired; but when a native, clad in petticoats, 
greaves, and gaudy sash, presumed to come over 
the drawbridge, Spero rushed at him with un¬ 
mistakably hostile intentions, and had to be held. 
As for going into the town where the objects 
of his enmity dwelt, he never thought 4f such a 
thing. At what period of puppydom he Caine 
into the citadel 1 could not learh, but there was no 
recoid of his ever having left it up to the time of 
his taking his two months’ leave. 

For jonc day bpero said to himself, “I am 
geUirv; on in years; my faculties arc all right at 


present, but they cannot remain so for ever, and as 
I should like to see the country of my adoption 
before I die, 1 bad better not lose any more tune.” 

So when the next mail steamer was starting lie 
went down to the landing-place, jumped into the 
first boat that put off for the vessel, and walked on 
board as coolly as if he had paid his cabin fare. 

There was no fear about his reception; Jack is 
a wonderful fellow for pets ; and as neither bird, 
beast, nor baby happened to be on board, Spero 
was master of the situation, and had a very plea¬ 
sant voyage to Southampton. When the vessel 
was moored alongside the quay, Spero stepped on 
shore, and .disappeared for a fortnight. There is 
absolutely no trace .of him during that time, so that 
how far he extended his investigations, the data 
upon,which he formed his judgment of England, 
considered as a canine residence, and what that 
judgment was, must ever remain a mystery. One 
thing I am perfectly certain of: if his impressions 
could be correctly interpreted, and given to the 
W&rld, they would be well worth perusing; and that 
is more' than can be said for all travelleis’ notes. 

On the fourteenth day—I think it was the four¬ 
teenth,. Jwtt in minor matters I cannot vouch for 
accuracy,' as I writefrOminemory of what happened 
•sixteen or eighteen years ago—Spero reappeared 
at Southampton, somewhat leaner than when lie 
landed, but in very good case, and re-cmbaiked 
himsdf on board a Corfu-bound boat. He made 
his passage in safety, and turned dp in hts old place 
at the citadel-gate one morning when the guard 
•was being mounted. 

Thrift is'every reason to hope that the result of 
Ms -vis|t was not altogether unfavourable to the 
English vchpracter; for he did not withdraw his 
friendship for the British officer, but continued to 
bfr the subaltern’s companion, when that subaltern 
was ongj&rd, as heretofore. 

1 know that this feat of Spero’s is not half so 
. strange as some that have been recorded of other 
dogs, but it is worth mention, as showing thought 
and design. What the old fellow’s motive was we 
cannot guess, but he must have, had one. Wliat 
bothered' me most for a long time was, how he 
managed to pick out the right vessel at South¬ 
ampton when-'he wanted to return home; but it 
occurred to me at last that he probably recognised 
some sailor employed on that route, and followed 
him on board. 

Poor old Spero! he died before his friends the 
English acceded to the romantic desire of the Scpt- 
insulars, to ruin themselves for an idea, and 1 am 
sorry to say that his days were cut short by violence. 
Once again he quitted the citadel, and visited the 
landing-place—whether meditating another trip or 
not cannot be told—and a native policeman, a crea¬ 
ture who carried a double-barrelled carbine instead 
of a truncheon, shot him. Lewis Hough. 
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1 1 i.it ‘■licu.h nut in j muming, and tin le \t js .in air 
nl sili iii'jn'iidun.i, a quid placid lniik that almost 
l lid wind she was -si distru 1 visitor. 

'1 In- man sin .addressed was a wagoner, who forlli- 
mtli jumped down from his perilous seat on the 
shaft-, pulled up his horses with a jerk, and with 
sm li politeness as might be’ expected from him, 
ans'.u'ied liis interrogator with these words :— 

“\\ hat d’ye say?” 

“ Cm you tell me where Mrjs. Hardy lives ?" the 
lady repeated ; and this lime she Lipped her fool 
u ith her umbrella a little impatiently. 

“’Ardy,” echoed the man, leaning on his whip 
with one hand, and scratching lus head with the 
other, by way of assisting his memory. “'Ardy; 
w ult.w woman —longish fiim'ly ?" 

" Nn.’’ replied Miss Forrester, “ t know she is not 
.1 widow ; she is ill; she lus been hurt by Fanner 
|i.iui-..in', cow.” 

’Oli! her ”■—and die man grinned—“ Bill Ardy*s 
.uh , it must have been a brave iicust as 
hi.- ii.lie wi' she ; ha, ha, ha!” and still chuckling; he. 
point'd down the Jane. “ She do live in that there; 
. i >i the icd-’iin ; and fine mischief do go oh there, 

1 ■ mint;'’ then reseating himself, he cracked .his 
whip .Hid writ on his way. . , . 

.Mi-s Forrester was almost sorry she asked the 
•; 11 ■ u <hi She had rather rejoiced that suffering 
in bet .m excuse for a fiisl visit, for however] 
in n i> it may be.a duty, it is not always, agreeable 
tu l.iimk promiscuously at strangers’ doors, when 
nut In any means sure of a welcome, 

1 1 w as eaily in November,about four o’clock in the 
.diet noun, and the shades of evening were gathering, 
Ni vi ttbeless it was a pleasant time to ( be out; some 
i mi hud fallen, and the clouds were chasing each 
otlu i quickly through live sky, drivov by a soft 
soi-.l) wind; and she. was accompanied by a large 
in.isiiif uf die l J yreaean breed. 

“ I did Jly very well, but 1 lighted bad”'was the. 
■iajilnc account given-by Mrs. llaidy of dje add* 
dent, when ques.ioned by her visitor ; “‘and t’anh, 
ti.iv often as I do go out nowhere, with all these 
ten dun' childcrn. Give i.ut. Annie, coming so 
i lo'.e tu the lady; and she a stranger. The dog ’B 
lute ye sure ! J> 

“ No. he ivotl’t, Mi?. Hardy a>id Miss Forres- 
tvr l.ml Iut hand upon the huge head.- 
" l do like to *se«t people as is fond of dumb 
iiiiims." remarked the invalid, in a querulous 
loin', " some can’t scum tt> starve and ill-use 
hi : b.’ii my husband can Now, lh.il there cat” 
and she pointed .o a :!un, wi/enoc’ creature that 
>*as 11 out lini;> i’i»let the i lock, with eyes all pupil, 

■ .tun;' tin* di'i' - “li’D turn 'tm out, bless 

>i ’ ’ ? V 

1 i»i* 1,, nuiiVi.- ii>t Mjptid a tall, stout, surly- 
N 11 .v'l, w tli ini h.,ii. who hid hitherto re- 
n: .. ■ k t “! .i.,n i don't stone and ill-use 
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tliu l.iL. no inmc lli.u) you doln.it and -lam' in,'. 

, win n k'w got a muni." 

1 ■' I i an l gut. yi wn.it 1 'awii'l gut, 'nil I '! a 

soon ye were out of ihn, earnin’ \ o i l mi it bri.ul, a- 
! idling here, and suondci.’’ 

i “/don't want to bide at home,” retorted tin go!, 
! sulkily; “and 'tis .lllns father this, and lather t olln i, 
' when we shouldn't have nothin’ to eat some days ;l 
, ’twcren’i for lie.” 

i “ If yc could find a place for our jenny, ma’am 
1 should be glad,” said the woman, taking no not h r 
I of her daughter’s words. “ She's just about - joml 
| 'un to work, if she’ll keep a civil tongue in lit .cad , 
j wherc’she do get her sarcc from I don’t know, mr 
■ where‘she do larn it.” 

Miss .Forrester smiled. She promimd to do In i 
] best, but she thought she could give a pretty jlirewd 
| guesV’from whom it was inherited ; and quite 
agreed in the mother’s opinion that the girl would 
be better away. 

She had scarcely left the cottage afn r pnym 
her*visit, whert- arte encountered a Li», Inuly man 
lifcft;h. w jiawyhe had a scowling, dogged ex¬ 
pression .of face,, small ferret-like eye-, ihu.k lip,, 
and #tiskers and beard all in one of com sc reddish 
brtnyib v H? was > n a dirty working dress, and lud 
a black arid white tie, loosely knotted about i 
thick, ifaqseular throat. Miss Forrester was half 
inclined tb turn back - ; even the trusty, well-schooled 
“ Lion” gave a low growl, and bristled up. 

The man stopped, and looking at the dog, re¬ 
marked, “ A,njm customer, that, to come across u! 
a dark night,” 

“Yes,”- replied his mistress, timidly', and the 
thought crossed her mind, “You’re another,” but 
slwfnenred herself to tlie interview, and substituted 
“ Wlict is your name ?*, 

“ Bill llardy^f yc do want to know,” was the- 
tieply, apd the man stalked off towards his home. 

. -Hi* first act on entering the bouse was-r-not to 
inquire after his^ick wife, who was huddled up in 
the chimney-corner, with her leg on a ricketty chan, 
by,way of a sofa—but to walk up the crazy stmi- 
case to hjp. mm bed-room, which was a low, di¬ 
lapidated-looking apartment, .with light peeping m 
through sundry crevices where it should not, and 
in which were three wooden bedsteads. Raising 
‘the mattress upon one of these, he drew forth ;• 
large,and somewhat tattered net. “Mother!” he 
shouted- 

“ 1 can’t come up the stairs, I tell > e,” was the 
answer to the summons from below ; “ the pain tin 
go right d’roo my leg if* I do move ’un, and J ain't 
a-coining.” 

Upon which a heavy, blundering step descended 
the stairs, and throwing the net down, the man 
exilaimcd, ” If that lazy wench. Jeunv, don't mi m. 
| they holes afore midnight, it will be tin wus lie 
] lier;’’ and the speech was flavoured with an oath. 
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“ I otlici, take 1 i!j). ’ |>liMik'd .1 lit;If pip! 11'4 \ 0110, 1 public-house a pond portion of the time all,' ii must 
wliili two 1 it. dimpled .inns clasped the man’s ley ; jet mleivcno before he could commence his pouch 
‘ ',in I kiss.’ ing ptirsuils. 

1 he. father looked down into the little chubby ; Bill Hardy was always welcome at the ic nightly 
.o.d uni ei-clean bin, with its innocent blue eyes j assemblies, where the affairs of the parish and the 
,.nd rose-bud mouth, and softened. He lifted the neighbourhood were discussed quite as holly as 
..in, tin i_e-\e.ir old in his arms, kissed the warm educated men discuss the affairs of the nation 
i beck ilia' hid itself in his neck, and the ferocious, : His indomitable daring and courage made him an 
hauli ned look on his face melted away. , 1 object of admiration, added to which he had winked 

A loud knocking at the door disturbed' Bill i for many years in the neighbourhood nl London, 
11 iid> in Ihj parental demonstrations, mid hastily | and had seen the world. Ill-natured rumour hinud 
I ■ utting down the child, he admitted a short, thick- that he had travelled a great deal farther than that 
joi i.u-kioking man, who, in his own rough wav, at Her Majesty's expense. 

.Hu Vnusly acknowledged the wife’s presence; and 

■iiu .1 whispered coi.i.rsation, of some duration ' More than a month had passed away. Il u , 
folk place iHtwucn the iwo men; they were eifi- j the depth c.f winter. 

.' nliy making some appointment:, ■ ’ * Many of tlie inhabitants of the village of S'.ft' e 

"The moon won't be up afore,” ..Said"'fhtr.ne#- ' lay wrapped iri peaceful slumber; but at one ■ .t 
i linn r, railing the latch as he Spoke.' "> tage there was a solitary watcher. 

"Ail riglu,’’ replied Hardy; ^but stopand have 'It was at Bill Hardy's. The children li.nl be-’:' 

■ bit of supper, Jem.” ’ T ’ in tieir beds lftng ago ; a few melancholy < inner, i 

"Not to-night, thank ye'-; themissus and the the-fire were still lingering in the ill-kept grin-. Mi-, 

, ■ ,in,'.; ’u ns is looking out at home," and hd took bis . ^faxdy '4 chait* was vacant; ay, iapd her bed mo, I ,r 
c, j, irture. ! th'e'matfeT Of that. She was in the church>.ml. 

We’ll have a better snpper*nbr this to-morrow sleeping-sounder than her little ones, cten with i 
i.'ght, -please the pigs,” said Hardy, taking his place ciangihg of the bells so close to her. 

the frugal board. ■ - Jenny/ber-representative in the home now, lied 

A large dish of potatoes smol&d in the ctn+re,* beim fstahdirig at thmhalf-open door, on tip-tue. ■ i 
• i"ki-J as only cottagers can cook them, and lion t her fingerar to her lips—listening, 

.. h'i h cm.mated in some mysterious way a strong - , Shu could juat distinguish, in the far di.-tru. c, the 
.i ...ir of onions. • , t well-known step she'had been waiting foi. li was 

1 I Ins a.m much for a man to Crime home to, comingsdswlMySTwhat could haVehappcn.il lb , 
i. i a ''.. J day’s work—nothin’ but.tsefetfi; we’ll hesftt bftat high,si}d then stood still with terror, .e- 
Imtir tini to-inorrow, mother, or ^ny. natp^'-aiit’t , her lathp^.his.'fece lieg^U'd m the njooniiglit, . ai n 
ilili ’ . ’ * v, , .up the gardcnVith ftpicTstrides, and pushed In h.-i 

"Take care what yc’rc at,” ansifreretf'lijk Wife,,' *90$$$$.’' /..V' 

•estily ; “ jc 11 get catched Some of thrisg daysi”'j f „\ Ni,‘ l ,.iijrihipyi ' all you have, gill! I’m mf 
"Not without a fight for .if, ye ,tak^\y 4 ^p -,i.uijh,ob,fme &9UE& lijMs--after ine afore morning ' 
0.1th of that.” •' ’ O;' , The giH^S-equal totheoccasion: with trend >lm . 

“ The new 'visitor do whnt the&e here ch^derh to. haiwjsf yfef &$hout,a jque’stjon .or a moment’s di !.v., 
go to school,” said Mrs. Hardy, wisely changing she took sombthing.wi-ajjpcdin a bit ofdiuy non- 
the subject. 1 , paper.' ffbiW'a. tt£v-caddy,' the receptacle for ill 

“Then the ‘visitor’had better payjfor’eut, antic treasures, Atnd put it into hia hand. ->...’/, 

firth 1 he clothes to sefid ’em in; I’ ain’t a«gmrig to..[father,”she said. 

\\ Ip’s the good of laming? Jack do ■maJ8e-Vfe«? , -| Hardy matched it eagerly, and turned to di put; 
jii-uce bu d-keeping, and Molly’s got enough toe & but, by an impulse- stronger than even pii-ou.d 
in look after this ’ere chap and the softer look 5 'safety, he ran up-stairs—snatched his young "4 bov 
1 Kissed the father's face once more, as he laid hiS in his rough arms—and, with a heavy sob, kissed 
hand tjendi rly on the ctirly golden head—sa hafid' rind-bleskod him, and laid him softly down again, 
that would be raised to-morrow, should opportunity Then, almost in the same breath multi 111.g a 
offer, for the commission of any deed of dilriflg, or curse at his unlucky fate, he throw tlie money upon 
of crime, ".so don’t let’s # hcar no more, about [ the coverlid, and was down-stairs again. "I 
schooling; there’s too many on ’em to do nothing ; [ couldn’t take the last mouthful of bread from the 
■iiid don't let that there spy of the parson’s be 1 young’un,” he said; “take care of .lum, Jenny ; ’’ 
hanging about here, prying her nose into what arid then he was gone. ^ v 

don’t rons irn her.” ■ The affrighted gill sank nptift the 'Moor, and 

’llinti, - upper being finished, ho got up from his , hiding her face in her hands as she leant against 

■ hair. Si\iiio lustily at a stool which crossed 1.is j the comfortless wooden chair, sobbed alotul. l’ei- 
j)issa.ee to the door, and went out, to spend at the | haps hi would come back, she thought, and face it. 
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She imagined ’’he understood it all. He h.id been 

c , night |i(mi lung, and he wa, m danger, so had fled. 
She would lain have followed him, for with all the 
devotion o! her unnamed heart she loved the bad, 
hard man—hard to all save one -but she did not 

d. m.. lie might i-ome buck; slie would wait, ami 
watch, llut she was young, had winked hard all 
day, and nature asserted itself. When two police- 
men, al five in the morning, lifted the latch of the 
iottage-door, Jenny was sleeping soundly. 

The footsteps aroused her, and she was on her 
fiel in a second, with tin. recollection of all that had 
happened clear befoi c her. 

“ Where’s yom father r” said the foremost of the 
two men, pci einptordy. 

“ Gone to work,’’ replied the girl, stoutly. 

"No, no, my lass, none of that; we’ve been 
a-looking lui lum afore we ‘ame here ; he’s hiding 
■annewlu ic but I’ll lav a guinea we’ll unearth 
hun " 

“So ion may, and welcome," retorted the giil, 
saucily , “ve may take every inch of him as ye’ll 
find here." 

'1 he two men then proceeded to search the house 
and ns surroundings ; one going to the bed-rooms, 
whilst the other examined every comer and cup¬ 


board below, as though lie exported to find a nousc 
r.uhci than a mail concealed in them 

Jenny llardy stood where they had left her, never 
moving, until a terrified sueam fiom the children 
up-stairs recalled her u> lici self. Then hki .1 
tigress she was bounding to the rescue, lmt tl.r 
policeman who \v.i c descending look her nu\- 
ingly by the aim, and led her clow 11 ag.1111. “• 1 omu 

now," he said, “don’t be fiightcncd, my dear ; t- il 
us where lie’s off to—we ain’t going to hint Inn. ’ 
“Ain’t yc though?” laughed the ‘girl, incudi,- 
lously. Then suddenly she clasped her hands to¬ 
gether tightly, and looking eagerly in tin spc.tkc’, 
fare, whispered, “'What d’ye want with him ? \\ li.u. 
ill has he done ? ” 

The policeman bent his head closer to hei, ami 
lowered his voice a little, as he pronounced the one 
word, “ Murder.” 

Afterwards, when Jenny went up-stairs— heav ly, 
fof years seemed to have passed j\er her m 'hose 
few minutes—she found Joe, the faihci J .s ikiM.ng, 
sobbing and shivering, stripped of the little ragged 
night-shirt she had put on him the night be¬ 
fore ; arid on the pillow where the curly head had 
rested, was a stain that made her shudder. 

END OF PART Tirtt FIRST * 



WARNING light and reacon. 

r 

BY sift FfEOESICK ARROW. 

lit two Parts. «-art the eirst. 


^ HERE is nothing wlpch fascinates 
the mind more than .;the. grandeur 
< f nature ; and in the f contetnpla- 
tion of the sublime scenery of’ the,. 
Alpine ranges, with their«ooV ? crowned 
summits, the towering heights of the' 
Himalayas, 01 the fiery peaks of the 
Andes, man feels his own littleness afid 
recognises the hand of his Maker. But 
these feelings are stirred in a still greater 
degree by the contemplation of the sea, whether in 
1 calm and majesMc beauty, when soft undulations 


history have ,taken place. More than this, the 
energetic character of our people has enabled them 
.1(0 extend our empire to all parts of the globe, to 
form a-gre^fer Britain, on wlucli the sun never 
s$ts sp toot our little corner of the world is con¬ 
nected by ties of'.kinship and friendship, stretching 
far and wide across the seas, with many distant 
parts of the earth. 

Oiir inkular position undoubtedly has its advan¬ 
tages, wipe* it is needless to dwell upon ; but iFi., 
not without its disadvantages also—disadvantages 
not so much talked about, nor so correctly un¬ 


make the bosom of the ocean to rise and fall 1 ’pressed upon the popular mind, as perhaps they 

ought to be. We may congratulate ourselves upon 
our commercial prosperity, and upon the facilitu , 
which now exist for travelling across the seas to all 
parts of the world ; but we .must not forget that s.ij 
experiences of wreck, and loss of life, hav e taught 
us that those facilities are but the results of lessons 
impressed upon us by many disastrous occurrence-,; 
and, what is more, we should i emember that the 
dangers which have wrought so much misfortune 
in earlier days are still in existence, nor have they 
abated one jot of their dreadful attributes - J he 
‘perils ol waters, winds, and rocks’’still threaten 


like the gentle heaving* of a woman's breast, 
suggesting the repose of power ; or when, lashed 
into fury by the howling gale, it dashes itse’f against 
• tocl.'join’d const, and seems us ♦hough it must 
'•"•ci]i away 1 very tiling before its awful strength. 
To none do il es’: too ights more readily occur than 
iu cm insula, race, .1 l>nse very existence ma/ be 
wid to b, bound en wi\ the sea. Other nations 

- E t *• * 

-ire uiecLii l>v V.’iiiu-’i grandeur as exemplified 
r '•'> tom-.,, but we Britons aic surrounded by 
the vei and a i 3 , ir pmlc that 011 its bosom the 
mo.-, g .in ■■ ik ...'.hicii gild the pages of our 
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I'm manner ; tempests have not lost their fury ; the 
n.m ol tin- sea still ‘‘ ragi hoiiiblv ; " submerged 
ii'( ks still waylay the seaman, and sands and shoal, 
■till perplex him when lit- arrives near to “ the haven 
'■.line he would he.” 

Hut the fatt is plain, nevertheless, that the faci¬ 
lities for mi) ay,in;? across the seas have in these 
I.lIIoi days lastly increased, and instead of the 
»>i i .in being a dreary waste of waters “ across which 
< oi'ii ciure could not penetrate, and enterprise feared 
to ndviiumc," it has now become a great highway, 
and “ the .seas but join the nations they divide.” 

Many causes have operated to bring about this 
ic .iipar.itively happy state of things, into the con- 
■ .deration of which we do not nowpropo.se to enter, 
but not the least among these numerous causes 
is the placing of guiding tod warning marks, for 
the benefit of the mariner. ’ These most valuable 
aids to navigation have no doubt'been of the 
greatest service to the maritime community, and 
indeed to humanity at large ; they have done much 
'owauls making sea-travelling less dangerous, and 
it is of them that we now propose to say a few 
words. 

“Marks and signs of the sea" arc of .very 
ancicht origin, and in the records of the earliest 
nines we may read of flaming beacons,' „wood 
.■aid stone pillars, and sundry "other primitive de- 
viccf. for the Warning and guidance of sea-faring 
men. ihe first beacon or lighthouse'of which’ 
\\e have imyiccorA is the T owc^ of Pharos. It was 
built at Alexandria by Soslratus, in the reign of 
1'tolciin J'hiladeiphus, King of Egypt, one of the 
successors of Alexander the Great, and was finished 
m 283 h (•., or 2,155 years ago. .Josephus tells us 
that u w .ts 547 feet high, and that'a fae was lefept 
burning at night, which could be seen fatthyty'-fopr 
miles, and it was regarded as one 6f the wonders 
of the little world of those days. An inscription 
was cut into the stnncyto the effect that ft was built 
and dedicated by Sostrafus “to- the 'gods, the 
- .iv Sours, for the benefit of seamen.", There is au-, 
identic testimony that this building existed for 1,600 
> 1 ars in good order, but it is supposed ultimately 
n> have been overthrown by an earthquake. 1 The 
nuns are still to be seen. About the time the- 
1 ’li.iros Tower was built, the celebrated statue of the* 

C olossus at Rhodes was constructed by one Chares. 
The figure was made of brass, and was sufficiently 
lofty foi a ship to sail between the lfgs which 
spanned the entrance rtf the harbour, one fost rest¬ 
ing ori each extremity of tlje pier. It r&ust be re¬ 
membered, however, that the ships of those days 
were but small craft, and would not requix* any 
great elevation to enable them to pass under it. 
There is considerable doubt as to whether light 
was shown by the figure, but at any rate 11 was 
serviceable as a day-mark. About eighty years 
after its election, it was pail-ally destroyed by an 
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t ailh(|iiake, and ultimati ly the brass was sold by 
the S,uncoils to a Jew foi a sum equal to ^"3(1,000 
ol our money, and it Said that it took nine 
hundred camels to carry the metal away. 

Then- arc tiaditions of light-towers having existed 
at Corunna, and at the entrance of the river Guadal¬ 
quivir, both on the Atlantic coasts of Spain, pro¬ 
bably the work of the Moors. The old ruin on the 
heights of Dover, called Cesar's Altar, is also con¬ 
jectured to have been a lighthouse, and there arc- 
various rumours and suppositions cuii'-eining re¬ 
mains of old towers in different places, m fas our of 
their having been beacons of some kind. At any 
rate, in the early days they were few and far bc- 
+-.wn ; tut as civilisation advanced people grew 
more enterprising, navigation increased, and dif¬ 
ferent nations became more acquainted with the 
value of guiding marks set up on shore. The 
records of media'val times show that these marks 
gradually increased with the wants of the mariner. 
We read in ftlden chronicles of revcieud hermits 
retiring to some bleak cliff, and, prompted by a pure 
philanthropy, exhibiting beacon-lights fiom tin lr 
chapel-windows at night to aid the marimr ; m of 
apxious merchants who lighted great fires adj it- i.t 
to. them ports, in order to guide their richly-laden 
argosies safely home. Coming to a Inter d.m we 
reach firmer ground, and find in the four n'li 
century the establishment, at the mouth ot the 
Gironde in France, of a magnificent town for the 
purpose of showing light to the marine! by night. 
Wc allude to the celebrated-Tour de Loidou.m, 
vvfiich is stiff in Existence. It was built dunfig the 
troublous times of the civil wars of the League ; it 
was twenty-si* years before it was, completed, and 
nOt urttil the reign of Henri Quatre restored pea. e 
to France, was this splendid building devoted to tin.- 
purpose fbr which it-was.built. It is a most im¬ 
posing * edifice, and- possesses accommodation not 
provided In onodem lighthouses,'such as a hand¬ 
some apartment for the king’s use, a chapel, and 
one or two other grand ropms. The light, w lu 11 
first shown, was obtained from burning wood : sub¬ 
sequently coal, was used, and a rude attempt was 
even made to use a reflector with this coal-light, 
but not with much success by reason of the smoke. 

Thus it swill be seen that the development of 
commerce, the increase of communication, and the 
humane desire to relieve those in distress have 
combined to bring about a gradual .lnu-lioi-alion in 
the means of marking the coasts of all tounlnes, 
and the sea-shores of all civilised lands are now 
lighted up at night with splendid lines of vain gated 
and brilliant lights. 

AVe propose now to look more particularly at our 
English lighthouse system, and to eoftsidei such 
details as may be interesting to the general reader. 
The whole science of Miarologv, as it is now (.ailed, 
from the Egyptian I’haros to which we have re- 
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f. i ic;l. iiiii'-.i Ijc l-..v nti.iily interesting to a man- ’ fic.ini light > guide lidieum 11 Iuuik n.iri'.-. no 0, ti : 
1 mi pn-pio like .ourselves, .mil needs no apology I f 11m lime till 1I10111 m oilier sc.imi n 1 1 :In* m rj 11 
I ir :t > .1111 eduction. Under the coinpiehcmivc bourhood what is tin. st.ilc »l the tun , and Liil■■ 
ti mi of pli.uoingy 1.1 incliulcil niur.li ih.it we lime the bar ot a harbour i.ui be eiossed 1 ‘.nt i!,e 

in.I •p.ui to uinsidcr ; besides lighthouses thcie lighthouses which take most hold of the pupal c 
11 'hl-slnps, buoys, beacons, and fog signals, all j imagination arc those grand slim tun «1.;. h ;, ■ 
.1 uliicli haie a similar end in view, viz., the pro- : out of the sea. standing erect and iniiiiov.ibli « 
i.'tion and guidance of the mariner. In some 1 the tempest luges, and the giant waves dash 1 In: .. 
Iiimri: paper we may perhaps treat o f the other 1 selves in vain fury against the towers, and \\h >. 
In inches of this subject, but fin the present we r,.m 1 lights shine out serene and ste.1df.1sl thiuisgli ; 


dial oldv vvilh lighthouses. 

Round the coasts of the United Kingdom are 
upwaids of four hundred lighthouses ; 

* 

‘ Nul one si loin* , from oiu.1i proin < a|«e 
And pcrilon*! ricf alnnx flie -ivCiUi'-k vi-r^v, 

Jm.ui* win lift* a dim £i£,M'th. shape. 

Holding its lantern o’er the resiles.* surge.” 

I'-ath of these lighthouses has, in addition 10 its 
'■ a s a general sea-mark, its special duty to per- 
•■'i hi, l-> mark the position of a rock, sand, or shoal, J 
1 . lo lead the way through a narrow channel into a l 
Ji’ilnur. Rome small.and comparatively insigni-j 


storm, and gladden many a sailor’s heart. 11 , 
only m comparatively recent times tliM ma 1 n.. 
been able to build linn struetuies in smh expo,. d 
’nd isolated situations. Oiu oldest liglith.-iise» 
were built on lend, on the summits o! lull elm's .■■,,! 
in other elevated positions, from which huge flaming 
coal fires blazed and pmoked, up to the end of the 
last century. 15 ut in these days lighthouse engine, r- 
ing lias made vigorous progress, and b> its .i d w> 
arc now cuabled, as it Were, to wade out 11.; the 
sea with our lamps, to help our friends to get s, ,. !, 
through the dangers that encompass our shore, 

END OF PART THE FIRST 


STRANGERS, FROM WHENCE? 

’ * 

»v ?. Carpicn tFJt, f.r.a.s. 




MYSTERIOUS interest.has always J meteor? This was a bold thought, but a iash mv; 
1 (TX attached to tho^e shapeless, i it missed its aim, of solving the mystery of Ide- 
\ dusky, half-stony, half-me- j Generation by shifting the difficulty from one pi m.; - 
ljA Jj tallie. lumjfs 6 f matter card* ' ary object to another. Grant the possibility 01 .1 
MLyg fidly preserved'in scientific meteor bringing life-germs to our planet; then 
TlfcVJ museums uhder. the name ^comes.the faUd question, How came the lile-genn. 


FT S\ uflU ff«\ V . . J JLUW LdUlU LJL1L J J J e-‘_;Cl Ill ■> 

/f| W 1 ° r f^rolilcs, ,’or meteoric j'upon the meteor ?, At present meteoric masses a: 1 

j ” y k JS st °h cs - They arc said, truly suflfcuyafy interesting in' themselves, and apart 

^ r^TJr' W* ,h» v .? fallen;,,front .site 1 ^peculatidns ; their' constitution, lhei> 

►'} from^thb^ i-iand thej probable source, their relation to other planetary 

idfc* ^ celestial i» *P generally bodies,, the' laws yfhich govern their visits to the 

» associated in the mind neighbourhood of .our earth, those are a few point; 

with the iiitangible, that of.inquiry that will engross philosophers for a long 
we cannot suppress :t feeling akin to awe whep we time, before they will.,need to create a factitious 

I "l oj 1 .'elves confronted by these material messen- interest by associating meteors with biological 
y-.s f,om the realms of ^pace. They look so earthy' speculations. Rut, in speaking thus lightly of 

II a we would fain regird them us pf the earth,and a grand idea, let' us pay our tribute of admiration 
1,1,1 ’ ° ,ISl ‘ ourse ‘ vcs °f l!,c difficulty Which we , eh- , 4 o its deep and. far-thinldng originator, to whom 

.mu,, ,.i attempting to reconcile them with an science is indebted for advances many and vm „ d. 
c -i.i 1 ci 1 citnal origin. Hut science gives us its j . The subject,of aerolites or meteorites, and tin 
tbt T u,v foreign to our globe; j allied phenomena of shooting or falling stars, is t,„, 

. 1,0 u. that they have nuiie fiom inter- j vast, and ramifies info too ‘many fields of imiuu v. 

!’ >; "’ ceS : u . < -' vcn h,nta ,hiU l| U'i' prirni- j for us to deal with it in its generality in such an 

... ' ,w per.laps some n-niote sun, that aitide as tlie pri-sent. Our object now i-, to mfoim 

,.i,i. . ” r - ' * ' C lum '°'* s an d eruptions to our readers of the discovery of certain masses of 

, . , fc 1 '-" V* ^ ’* ' jb Jtc1 ; or perhaps some , meteoric iron, which surpass in magnitude any tin ■>; 

;l ! 1 > l, niblcd 10 decay, and of of llie Jvind previously heard of, and which, apari 

.,,, . j U , L< ^ ‘ liagrvnts. Have wo fiom lhi*ir surpassing dimensions, have sa-veial 

, , K ir ! *' 1 ' k’H'^caled »h..t ihe germs os points of interest connected with their location .»t 

' 1 *.i j .. 1 1.. ,1 ^ , . . . 


oars »:i a 


seed-beaung the tune of their discovery, and aUj with the nieaiiT 
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In which tIn v have been brought ficnn their lurk- 
in 1 ' iiI.ua'. h lieu tiny wore lost to ml diluent sight, 

.mhI deposited where the) c.m be leisurely studn ri, 
;uiil while their deeply interesting history e:m 
]h i!i:i|is be unfolded by scuitiny and analysis. 

In I he year 1870, a Swedish expedition, which 
had boon engaged in Arctic exploration about the 
<o.i-Lol i'.reenland, brought home the intelligence 
tli.il there were upon that coast, lying in fact upon 
tin sen-shore, several stupendous masses of stony 
mailer, fmeign in nature to the soil they were, de¬ 
posited upon, and which* one of the savaus of the 
exploring parly had declared to be of meteoric 
ongin. The masses ' ere too large to be embarked 
and hi ought away by the expeditionists on that 
occasion ; Init as it was all-important that they 
should be preserved and made accessible for'study, 
an application was made by the Swedish Govern¬ 
ment to Lliat of Denmark, upon whose territory the 
a.-i uhti-s were lying, for permission to remove them, 
upon condition that one-third of the entire find 
Innild be handed over to jSanish museums, and 
the remainder become the properly of the Swe,dcs, 
u Ini were lo bear all cost and risk of'their recovery, 
'j'liis arrangement was consented to, and last year 
two‘Swedish vessels, a steam war-sloop and a brig, 
ret forth like the argonauts of mythology *0 fetch 
tin- treasure home to their learned cfountryuien. 

'I lies found the spoil, and, by efforts that must 
h ivc be" n as nearly superhuman as those which 
..uried ihe stone blocks to the top of Cheops’ 
pyi mnd. they got the masses on*board. For con- 
re 01: 1I1. ir size and weight 1 The three' largest 
u 1 ighed respectively twenty-one* English, tens, nine 
ton-., and four and a half tons, while the former of 
them had in one place a sectional -drea of about' 
fmty-two square feet. Those who know the, diffi¬ 
culties and anxieties attending -the shipment of 
such great weights, even where landirigt stages, 
cranes, and all other &ids.arc at hand; will appre¬ 
ciate' the labours of-'the Swedish argonauts in 
la 1 lmg these gigantic stones from off a desolate 
Arctic shore. , , t 

besides these major masses there were picked up 
twenty-two minor fragments, weighing in gpos£ from 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred poupefs^ 
were safely secured, and upon the return voyage* 
in September last, the middle-sized mass, tha| 
weighing nine tons, and about one-third By weight 
of the smaller pieces, were landed .it Copen¬ 
hagen for deposit in the museum there. '.The others, 
giants and dwarfs, were diorne to Stockholm, and 
placed in the national museum in that city. And 
by the fact that the British Museum possesses 
a specimen we-may infer that the Swedes have, 
as we should expect, distributed a portion of 
their fragments among foreign scientific institu¬ 
tions. 

History l.iils to furnish us with any record of 


meteorites so irilo-.s.il n; these, especially the 
greatest of them. I'pon the exact dimensions ol 
Ihe'f.unoire one whrili l'liit.uch lulls ns fell at .Ego-. 
I’at.imos in n.c. -1 <.5 we rue m doubt, for we ate 
vaguely told that 11 wa. ‘"as large as a wagon ” 
about as definite a standard of reference as that 
adopted by the youth of story who, quo .tinned upon 
the dimensions of an object, declared it lo be 
“about the size of a piece of chalk." We have a 
few authenticated instances of aerolites of a uui 
weight; many of several hundred pound 1 -; ami 
multitudes whose pounds are counted by the lens 
But all such are pigmies compared to those *i.>dei 
notice.« There is, however, nothing to hunt tie -..s 
of a meteorite, thru we know of; and 11 is |u 1 
possible that our earth may, at some tune, ei 
counter a mass greater oven than that twenty-ton 
one, so much greater indeed that the latter siiuul.l 
be reduced to a pigmy’s rank of si/e. I’ussibly, too 
we may h^vc encountered such ahead). Who 
knows what the sedimentary deposits of the e.n-tli 
coter and. hide from us ? . Gigantic aerolil.c blocks 
may have fallen while yet the foundations ol our 
globe were exposed, and before the formation ol its 
secondary and tertiary coverings. And who knows 
what meteoric masses may be gathered to the 
treasures of the deep? Aerolites do fall re 
On the 20th of June, 1809, one fell on the , k of 

a ship in the North Atlantic. It weighed but six 
ounces—fortunately perhaps, as the consequences 
of a heavy mass descending with the gre it velocity 
i*L which these objects move might have been 
serious to the vessel. [The sea doubtless receive, 
more aiiroiites than the land,-just in proportion a- 
life watery ifrea is greater than the land area ol the 
'terraqueous globe. , 

f The'monster, meteorites under discussion were 
found, on the sea-shore, actually, between high an.! 
low water marks; had they fallen a few yaids more 
to Seaward they would not have been,know 11 to ire. 
except, by spme such accident as an earthquake on 
thespotybr some other terrestrial convulsion which 
.might perchance have cast them into view. 

.There, is {mother curious circumstance in emi- 
nectihn with the precise locality of these masses. 
The large ones were found loose upon the 
shore,; but resting immediately upon Icrealtio 
rocks, in which they appeared to have been 
originally imbedded. It would seem as it they 
had been, wholly or in part buried in the 
basalt, and had been hud bare by the constant 
wash of the tide during long ages. Some of the 
fragments were cncoimti-red actually in the bas.ilL ; 
the rock itself was found to contain minute par¬ 
ticles of the meteoric matter, ident : !\)l in chcinic.il 
constitution with the large masses ; and the latter 
were found to enclose fragments of basalt. This 
points pretty obviously to the conclusion that th** 
meteorites descended upon the basalt when 11 w.i. 
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in a pl.istu Mali Ami basalt is an igneous rock, class, winch have led lnm to the conclusion that the 
will'll h.i*- been ejected from the earth’s interior, different orders of them may be accepted a-, re- 
and li.is on rspread many large tracts of its surface, presenting different portions of the same planetary 
at an ■ pot h which, although comparatively recent body. He has found that some aieof the densely 
gcologu ally speaking, must dale backwards through compact metallic natuie which would presumably 
< mint less ages. I he meteoric masses presumably belong to the central portions of such a body : that 
descended when what we call Greenland, and others arc less dense, as though they had come 
what is now a region of ice and snow, was the scene from parts nearer its surface: that others again 
of great volcanic convulsions and fiery eruptions, arc of lighter stony constitution, and therefore per- 
I pon the evidence that offered itself to Professor | tained to still more nearly superficial strata of the 

demolished globe ; and M. Mourner, the meteiii- 
analyst alluded to, has hypothetically reconstructed 
the body, and considered at length the position m 
space which it occupied, and the causes which led 
to its disruption. Imagine one of our newly ac¬ 
quired fragments forming at one time a pait of 
the oldest and the newer geological periods. such a globe (and the imagination may be quite 

Hut basalt itself contains iron, and the question legitimately employed upon such a subject', and 
Ims not unnaturally occurred to critical minds what a history must it carry in its stony bicast ! 
v lu'thiT. after all, the masses may not bo of terms- What scenes did it behold Upon its own wo: Id? 
tn.d origin. This suggestion is, however, met'by wh&t did it, Witness while it was a homeless 11.01- 
ilesv chemical analysis, which shows the esm- derer through Space? what was the condition .X 
IHi-.itam of the great blocks to be quite different Irons our jila^tet .when it dashed into, and splasheu 
.on terrestrial substance, and perfectly identical <ti(jout;'that *sea of. molten rock upon whose 
mill that of matter’known to be meteoric;' .The consolidated * bosom it Has'since reposed?, and 
masses are ferruginous like authenticated;..kerO-a, .what were the changes that passed around it 
hus ; like many of these they contain sicfaJ! and in the long ages that' have railed a Way during the 
‘•"bon. and \vhen polished and etched by 4 ni:i'd% 1 intei^val'between its^ arrival on our, glpbe and it.s 
liny exhibit ‘‘the peculiar figures Sr markings; distipr^ance by. human hands?' Would that we 
usually considered characteristic of irsn«f meteoric could extrain from these stones their sermons, 
miginThere can scarcely be' a doulA as.to .ijom^tbing.doubtiess in the department of cosmical 
their celestial «r cosmical character ,., 5 &iU t^e 'Hriiitary' they will'reveal, by the careful study that 
philosophers, so incapable of tolerating a' dpuht 'Will be bestowed upon them ; and let us remember 
that they will not allow “a peg to hang a joubll^hat inmost departments of science there occur 
111,” have hinted at thftdes rability of jexartjijiihg ^|«&lgpirt^ore otless satisfactorily solvable, which 
tit. basalt rock at .considerable distances from tHbj arealdn- 4 onl}Ht perfottned by. the .palaeontologist 
l..nner site of the atxdlitic masses, to-asefcrUdh j^bo^qri|trui;ts'ah>ntir^ bfcatgli-nm a single mcm- 
a Iiether iron exists elsewhere than'In -arfet Smis; * 6 $. ^problem was'-that attacked by M. 

their immediate, vimnily ; which sdgfeatinn swe 'MtkmKfr'jn b& resca'tehesabovt; alluded to. What 
mention igtlicr to exemplify philosophic.bautlofct, the wirin'^’wltfS^ttiall/Vch ns, it would ub- 
than as aoubhug the true metedric character of this- viouslybd prematuTe to speculate upon, 
objects, upon which point we take the analytical In conclusion,' we remark that the monster 
.vidcnce to be tolerably dbnclusive. - meteorites have shown great’ dislike to bein'' 

U liat n stun- could these missives from the sky disturbed ffom their long repose. They have 
H'.ite, had they the power of speech 1 If we adopt manifested a strong tendency to fret away their 
meteoric theory. " c' may suppose them to substance.' In other words, and laying metaphor 
h.'ve been hurled frpir. some remote sun by the i&dt, they have.begun to. perish raptdly in the 
• in] Haul mis ejective forces of which, as wp atmosphere of the Stockholm museum by break- 
I.ii.hv f: 1‘in study of our sun, these orbS are'the j jng up and' crumbling to a fine powder. This is 
' u ' cs - If we adopt another theory, we may regard very carious; considering what weather-beating 
tiv in ax the i/isjntir wtmbra of some ancient planet they must'have withstood oh the Greenland sea- 
‘-rumbled to decay. And with regard to shore. But it is evident that their destruction n, 
i ’. '-tln on -u remark, that one c..refui student of imminent if the decay cannot be arrested. ,V- 
\ lu ‘h.-'iarteriMics of meteoriws has traced tempts have been made to stay it by coating the 

x mi’ imt. ni^ijjt natuie .,! different bodies of this meteorites with varnishes ; but these have hitherto 

_ _____proved ineffectual, and it is actually proposed to 


,\ < 1 r 1 1 on sc k )ol d, w li o saw the masses in situ, he con- | 
dueled that they had come to earth, perhaps as por¬ 
tions of an extensile meteoric shower, and buried 
llieinselves in the molten basalt during an eruption 
in what Sir Charles l.yell has called the Miocene 
age, or that which formed a middle epoch between 



■ ,,r -. '* JKivu! loiliv . a *10 1 as inspected the 

*' 1 1 * ■ j; trioUnic ffttits cou- 

' —'* - i«.L. vi s.i.Uc, 


! preserve them in a gigantic tank of spirits, of wim t 
■ l’oor meteorites ! once fret- of the universe, now to 
j be itinfmed in a pickle-tub. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STBJETTON. 


I MATTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 
FINAL ARRANGEMENTS.. 

It WA" a .splendid opening, without question. Dr. 
Senior had been in good practice for more than 
thirty years, and he had quietly introduced Jack 
tn the position he was about to resign. Ye* 1 


few persons urged me to stay and live down my 
chagrin and grief, but most of my friends con¬ 
gratulated me on the change in my prosper ts, and 
bade me God-specd. Julia could not conceal her 
regret, but I left her in the charge of Captain 
Carey and Johanna. She promised to be my faith¬ 
ful correspondent, and I engaged to write to liei 



pondered over the proposal for a whole week bSJpre | 
agreeing to it. I knew Jack well enough to-be,, 
sure he would never regret his generosity t btrt if 
1 went I would go as junibr partner, and with a 
much smaller proportion of the profits Shan that 
offered by Jack. Finally I resolved to accept, 
and wrote to him as to tlie.terms upon which alone 
I would join him. 

I did not wait for my father to commit the irre¬ 
parable folly of his second marriage. Guernsey 
had become hateful to me. In spite of my exceed¬ 
ing love for my native island, more beautiful in the 
eyes of its people than any other spot on earth, I 
could no longei be happy or at peace there. A 


regularly. There existed between us the lialf- 
betrotli&l to which we had pledged ourselves at my 
mother’s 'argent request. She would wait for the 
time when Olivia was no longer the first in my 
heart-; then she would he willing to become my 
wife. Bat if ever that day came she would require 
me to give up my position in England, and settle 
down for life in Guernsey'. 

Fairly, then, I w-as launched upon the career or a 
| physician in the great City. Tlie^ completeness of 
; the change suited me. Nothing here, in scenery, 
atmosphere, or society, could remind me of the 
flitted past. The troubled waters subsided into .1 
1 dull c aim, as far as emotional life w cut. Inlcllcctu.il 
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1;fi . nil llu ci.llli.l’V. U.Ib C|Uit-UtTU'tl ill ilS dim 111, 
.'iid il n .ifUT (1 iy drifted jin’ farther avvnv from 
p Lii.i 1 1 ’in muni s To be sure, tlie idea ciossi d me 
iilli n tli.iL Olivia might be in London—even in the 
.nne street with me. I never caught sight of ;l 
i.iili'l eieeo tires 1 ; but my steps were limned, and I 
fiilluned till I was sure that the nearer was not j 
olm.i. Hut l was aware that the chances of our I 
.il*vtnjjf were so small that 1 could not count upon I 
them. Keen if I found her, ali.it then ? bite was J 
i . I ir away from me as llnmgli the Atlantic rolled 
bit ween us. If 1 only knew that she was safe, 
and as happy ns hci sad destiny could let her be, 

I would be content. For this assurance 1 looked 
forward through the long months that must inter¬ 
vene before her promised communication would 
oinH loTardif. 

'I hus 1 was thrown entirely ‘ipon my profession 
fo, interest and occupation. 1 gave myself up to it 
with an inergy that amazed Jack, ar^l sometimes 
urpiised myself. Ur. Senior, who as an old veteran 
loved it with ardour for its own sake, was delighted 
vi i ih ni) enthusiasm. He prophesied great things 
fin me. > 

bo passed my first winter in London. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

, * 

Tin 'iaih.es turned. 

A nivKAkV season was that first winter in London. 

it happened quite naturally .that here, as in 
Guernsey, my share of the pratjice fell among the 
li.wi r and leart important class of patients. Jack 
Simov ha£d been on..the field some years sooner, 1 
nd he was Londpn-bora. and Londen-Iircd. All 
ilie surroundings of his life fitted him' without a 
.iiinkle, lie was -at home cveij3*hefe, and would 
hue counted the pulse of a duchess with as little 
t motion as that of a dairy-maid^ •> On the other 
hand, I could not accommodateiknycelf altogether 
to haughty and aristocratic.strangers—-though I zam 
somewhat ante dating iqtcr experiences,-for during 
the winter oar fashionable clients were all out of 
. wn, and our time comparatively unoccupied.. To 
bi at ease anywhere it was, at that time* essen- 
t il to me to know sometldng of the people with 
..hum 1 was associatin'' —arf 'insular tiait,'common 
tn all those who are brought up in a contract<^d’ 
and isolated eirc’o. ’ ‘ 

In "idea this rustic embarrassment which hung 
h'-.e a el'’;’ about nie out of doots. within doors 1 
in mi d wufulh the dainty feminine ways to which I 
h id been in»' Tlieie was a trusty fcm.de servant, 
half conk. ha!i housekee’HT, ivbo lived in the fvont 
k.aiici’. mil vit'eri'iiend- 1 our household : but she 
..-.is not nt all the ai.rvl in the house whom I nceded- 
't «.t- i Mili-.ippomied, handsome dwelling, but 
i' vv.*s tcfiili p 1, omy. The ikivy. substantial 
!I '- ’ ' 1! ’’ -.. i.tiuvncd undisturbed in level 


rows against the wall, and the ennison doth upon 
tlie table was as bare as a billiard boaul. \ tlenible 
lying upon it, oi talk n on tin: carpi t and almost 
crushed by my careless tread, vv mild have Ijllii .la 
welcome a sight to me as a blade of grass m s 
spring of watei m some sandy desert. The son.ul 
of a light font and rustling diess. and Inn, soli 
voice, would Have been the sweetest music in my 
ears. If a voting fellow of eight-aml-twenty, villli 
an excellent appetite and in good health, could be 
said to pine, I was pining for the pretty, fondling 
woman's ways which had quite vanished out of my 
life. 

At times my thoughts dwelt upon my xenii- 
engagemeht to Juliai> As soon as 1 could delhrom 
the image of Olivia from its pre-i-mmenre in m> 
heart, she.was willing to welcome me bark again 
—a prodigal suitor, who had spent all his living in 
a far country. We corresponded 'legularh rnd 
frequently, and Julia’s ^letters 'were always l noil, 
sensible, and affectionate. If our marriage, aim all 
tlie sequel'to it, could have been conducted hv 
epistles, nothing could have been more satisfactory, 
lint I felt a little doubtful'about the termination of 
this Platonic friendship, with ifs half-betrothal. Il 
did not appear tt> me that Olivia’s image was fading 
in the slightest degree; no, though I knew her to 
be married, though I was ignorant vfcherc she was, 
though there was not the faintest hope within me 
that she would ever become mine. 

Turing the quiet, solitary evenings, whilst Jack 
•as away at some ball or concert, to wit id) I had 
HO heart to go, my thoughts were pretty equally 
divided between my lost mother and my lost Olivia 
—lost in such different ways! It would have 
grieved Julftt in her,very soul if she could have 
known how rarely, in comparison, I thought of her. 

Yet, on ‘ht! whole, there was a certain sweetness 
in feeling myself not altogether cut off from 
womanly love and sympathy. There was a home 
-•always open 1 to me—a home, and a wife devotedly 
attached to me, whenever I chose to claim them. 
That was apt “unpleasant as a prospect. As soon as 
this low fever of the spirit was over, there was a con¬ 
valescent hospital to go to, where it might recover 
its original tone and vigour. At present the fever 
had too firmand strong a hold forme to pronounce 
myself convalescent; but if I were to believe all 
[.that sages bad'said, there would come a time when 
1 should .rejoice over my own recovery. 

Early ih-the spring 1 received a letter from Julia, 
j desiring me to look out Air apartments, somewhere 
j in my neighbourhood, for herself and Johanna and 
i Captain Carey. They were coming to London In 
spend two or three months of the season. I had 
| not had any task so agreeable since I left Guernsey, 
j Jack was hospitahly anxious for them to come to 
our own house, but I knew they would not listen to 
such a proposal. I found some suitable rooms for 
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ilu in, liowevi 1, 111 H.iiiomt Slu. 01. where I could, We lingered over tile pleasant meal as il lime 
In- with limn at ain lime in live minutes. 1 vein made e\pressl> for tli.it purpose, instead of 

On the appointed d ly 1 met them at Watuloo liunying ovci it, a-, Jack and £ wcic wont to do. 
.SLalion, and installed them in their new apait- . At the .close Captain Carey announced that he was 
menls. . . about to have us alone together for an hour or two. 

Il sLriich me that, nolw itlisLanding the fatigue of | £ went down to the door with him, for he had made 
1 <ie journey, Julia was looking better and happier me a mysteiious signal to follow him. In the hall 
ih.iii I had seen her look fora long tunc. Her tie laid his hand upon my shoulder, and whispered 
i>I .m k diess suited her, and gave her a style which a few incomprehensible sentences inio ivy ear. 

-lie never had in colours. Her complexion looked | “Don't*think anything of me, my boy. 1) m’l 
dark, but not sallow; and her brown hair was sacrifice yourself for me. I'm an old fellow imn- 
ieruinly nunc becomingly arranged. Her appear- pared to you, though Iin not fifLy vet ; even body 
ante was that of a well-bred, cultivated, almost in Guernsey knows that. So pul me out ul the 
i leganl woman, of whom no man need be ashamed, question, Martin. ‘ There's many a slip Twist ihr 
Johanna was simply herself, without the least per- cup an 1 the hp.’ That I know quite well, in; ik u 
ci puble change. Hut Captain. Carey, again looked fellow.” 

i. ri yeais younger, and was evidently taking pains lie was gone before 1 could ask for an explan., 
with his appearance, That suit of his .had never lion, and 1 saw him tearing off towards keyin'. 
Iieen made in Guernsey ; it must have come out of Street. 1 returned Lo the drawing-room, pondi in- ■ 
.i London establishment. His hair was not so over “his words. Johanna and Julia weie sitti. g 
grey, and his face was less hypochondriac. . He side by side on a sofa, in the darkest corner ol the 
.ivaued mo that his health had bepn wonderfully room—though the light was by no mean. Imll, mic 
good all the winter. 1 was more than satisfied, 1 anywhere, for the three gas-jets.were set in -,ui ii 
was proud qf all my,friends. „, _ manner as not to turn on much gas. 

“We want yo'u to come and have a long talk with' “ Come here, Martin,” said J ohadna; “ we w i -d ■ 
us to-morrow-,” said Johanna; “it is too late to- to consult you on a subject of great importance t> 
night. We shall be .busy shopping in the monyng, us all.” ■ 

biu can you come in tliq evening?" . I drew up. a chair opposite to them, and si 1 

“ Oh. yes," 1 answered ; “.1 am at leisure most down, much as if it was about to be a nvdical c«r- 
r\cniugs, imd 1 count upon Spending them with sultation. I felt almost as if I must feci a pulse, o: 

\ ou. 1 can escflrt you to as many places of amuse- look at somebody’s tongue. 

went as you wish to visit.” ' . “ It is nearly "eight months since yom poor de.u 

l'i -morrow, then,” she said, “sve shall take tea mother died,”'remarked Johanruu 
at eight o’clock." , . ' \ ' - Eight months I ,■ Yes ; aqd no one knew v. n v 

1 bade them good-night with a lighter,,heart-than those eightsmonths had^cen tome—how desolate : 
1 had felt for a long while. 1 held Julia’s hand tho how eiiopty l, - 

longest, looking into her face', earnestly, till^ it “Youlrecollect,” continued Johanna, “’how hot 
Mushed and glowed a little under my scrutiny., heart whs set on your marriage with Julia, and if. 

“ True heart! ” 1 said to, myself, “ true nna con- promise you both' mpdc to her on her death-bed :" 
slant ! and I have nothing, and shall have no- . ? Yesi #*l answered, bending forward and pressing 
thing, to offer it but the ashes of 'a dead passion. Julia’^’harid,,“ X remember every word.” 

Would to Heaven,” 1 thought as, I paced along There .wq4 a, minute's silence after this; and I 
Rrook Street, “I had never been fated ttj 4 .ee waited'.wmsonu! wonder us to what this prelude was 
Olivia! ” \ leading ta„,. 

I was punctual to my time the next dayd 3lhe' “ Martin,” asked Johanna, in a solemn tone, 
dull, stiff drawing-room was already invested with “are you forgetting Olivia?” 
those tokens of feminine occupancy which I missed “Mo," l said, dropping Julia’s hand as the image 
so greatly in our much, bandsomqf ,house. There, .of Qlivla flashed- across me reproachfully, “not at 
were flowers blooming in the centre, of the ten-. aJL What would-you have me saj ? She is js 
table, and little knick-knacks lay sttfcwed about, dear* to me at this moment as she ever was.” 

Julia’s work-basket Stood on a little stand near the P I thought you would say so,” she replied ; “ I 
window. There was th* rustle and movement of did not think yours was a love that would quickly 
their dresses, the noiseless footsteps, the subdued pass away, if it ever does. There are men who can 
x oiccs caressing my ear. 1 sat among them quiet love with the constancy of a woman. J )o you know 
and silent, but rcvdling in this partial return of anything of her?” 

olden times. When Julia poured out my tea, .and “Nothing!” I said despondently; “1 have no 

passed it to me with her white hand, I felt inclined clue as lo where she may be now.” 
to kiss her jewelled fingers. If Captain Carey had ! “ Nor has Tarclif,” she continued ; “my biothci 

not been present I think I should have done so. | and I went across lo Sark last week to ask him.” 
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“ That w.is very good of you,’’ I interrupted. 

" Jlw.is ]).ntly for oui own s.ikes,'she said, blush¬ 
ing f.iini 1y. “ .M.nlin, Tardif says that if you have 
on. i. lev til Olivia, it is once for all. ^ on would 
iiMci mnqurr it. I)o you think that this is true? 
IV candid with us.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “ft is true. I could never 
love again as 1 love Olivia. - ’ 

“Then, my dear Martin," said Johanna, very 
Mifily, “do you wish to keep Julia to her promise?” 

I started violently. What! did Julia wish to be 
jelcased from that semi-engagement, and be free? 
Was it possible that any one else coveted my place 
in her affections, and in the new house which we 
had fitted up for ourselves? I felt like the*dog in 
the manger. It seemed an unheaid-of encroach¬ 
ment for any person to come between my cousin 
J ulia and me. 

*■ Do you ask me to set you free from your pro¬ 
mise. Julia:” I asked, somewhat sternly. 

"Why, Martin.” she said, averting her face 
from me, “you know 1 should never consent to 
many you, with the idea of your caring most for 
ih.it girl. No, I could never do that. If I believed 
you would ever think of me as you used to do 


I woman : —she had it now. I wa-, a. u\ slfalleii, a-. 

| am.ircd, elino'-l as nu.sei.ible as she had been. Ye: 

1 had no one to blame as she had. I low vnuld 1 
blame her foi preferring Captain C.uey's love to 
my rciJhiuJTi affections? 

“ Julia," 1 s.ud, after a long silence, and speaking 
as calmly as 1 could, “ do you love Captain Carey ’ 

| “That is not a fair question to ask,” answered 
| Johanna. “ We have not been treacherous to you. 
1 scarcely know how it has all come about. Hut 
my brother has never asked Julia if she loves him ; 
(or we wished to sec you first, and hear how you 
felt about Olivia. You say you shall never love 
again as you love her. Set Julia free men, quite 
free, to accept my brother or reject him. 35c 
g: icrous, be yourself, Martin.” 

“ 1 will,” I,said; “ my dear Julia, you arc as free 
as air from all obligation to me. You have been 
very good and very true to me. If Captain Carey 
is as good and true to you, as 1 Lilievo lu- will be, 
you will be a very happy woman—happier than 
you would ever bewith me.” 

if Aftd you will not make yourself unhappy about 
it?” asked Julia, looking up. 

“ No,® T answered cheerfully ; “ I shall he a 
merry old bachelor, and visit you and Captain 


i« lure you saw her, well, 1 would keep true to you.. 

But is there any hope of that ?” •• ■ ' j Carey, when we are all old folks. Never mind me. 

“ Let us be frank with one another,” I answered ; ljulfa ; I never was good enough for you. I shall 
■' u II me, is therfc any one else whom you would I be very glad to know that you arc happy.” 


I'l.in v if I release you from this promise,'which was 
inly given, perhaps, to soothe my mother’s last 

hours?” 

I ulw hung her head, and did not speak. Her lipif 
in nihkd. I saw her take Johanna’s hand and 
squei/e it, as if to urge her to answer tfye question 


Yet when l found myself in the street—for I made 
my escape as soon as I could get ai.ay fioni them— 
1 felt ns if everything worth Jiving for were slipping 
away from me. My*mother and Olivia were gone, 
anaJiere Was Julia forsaking me. 1 did not grudge 
her the new happiness,' There was neither jealousy 


" Martin,” said Johanna, “your happiness is dear - nor envy in ,.my feelings towards my supplanler. 
to evciy one of us. If We had behevefl there was : fiat in some way' I felt that 1 had lost a great deal 


any hope of your learning to loin? Julia as she [ 
deserves, and as .i man ought to .love/hrs wife, not 
a word of this would have been spoken. But Wc 
.ill feel there is no such hope. Only say there is, 
and ue will noi utter another word. 1 ’' 

“ No,” i said “ you most tell me all now. I can¬ 
not let the question rest here. Is there any one 
i 1 e whom Julia would marry :f she felt quite free?” 

• 'u ',, -1 ..nswered Johanna, whilst Julia hid her 
f u i in her hands, “ she would many my brother.” 

L.ipLun Carey! I fairly gasped for breath. Such 
-i'i idea h.id never once occurred to me, though t 
kiu iv On hid been spending most of her tim? with 
)» v'.ii i y>, at tlie Vale. Captain Carey to marry ! 

■mil in iii.iiry Juli.i 1 1 To go and Inc m our house! j-as soon as possible to No k 19 , llellringer Street. I 
1 v,..s ■»in„'k dumb, and fancied that I lud heard ; dul not know the street, or what soit of a locality 
ivn.gly. All the pleasant, distant vision of a ; it was in. 

■" l ' hll ‘ marriage with Julia, when my passion.had “What kind of a person railed?” I asked, 

di'i! cut. ami* I nmM In- onte-nt in ray affection j “A woman, sir; not a lady. On foot-poorly 

.mi! 1 tin I,■ iu 1 - d 1 tim vanished away, and left dressed. She’s been here before, and Dr. Lowry 
whnh f..'..ii' 

.’.I'd vi 1 


siifo: I entered their drawiug-n om two hours ago. 

.» _ 

» 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY NINTH. 

OLIVIA’S HUSBAND. 

I Din not go 1 straight home to our dull, glporny 
bachelor dwelling-place J fur 1 was not in the mood 
for an hour’s soliloquy. Jack and I had undertaken 
between us *hc charge of the patients belonging to 
a friend of ours, who had been called out of town 
for a few days. I was passing by the house, chew¬ 
ing the bitter cud of my reflections, and recalling 
tins, I turned in to see if any messages w< re waiting 
there for us. Lowry’s footman told me a person 
halt been With an urgent request that he would go 


• 1 v 1T1.; 


il.'-.k. If I id i a wished for ; has visited .he case twice. No. tq, Bellringer Street, 
not revenge ‘iveet to a jilted Teih.qit sou will tmd him in the rase-book, sn’’’ 
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I went m to consult thi' case-book. Haifa dozen ! .SJie left me in the dimly-lighted hall, pervaded 
words contained the diagnosis. It was the same by a nrusty smell of unventdated rooms, and a 
disease, in an inrinicnt form, of which my poor damp, dirty underground flnoi. The place was 


motlier.dicd. 1 resolved to go. 

J >id the person expect some one to go to-night?" 

1 asked, as I passed through the hall. 

" 1 couldn't promise her that, sir," was* the 
on sue’-. “I did say I’d send on the message to 
3 on, and 1 was just coming with it, sir. She said 
-.heM sit up till twelve o’clock.’’ 

“ Yer) good.” 1 said. 

Upon inquiry I found that the place was two 
miles a wav ; and as our old friend Simmons was 
.still on tlie cab-stand, 1 jumped into his cab, and 
bade him drive me as fast as he could to No. 1 9 , 
bellringer Street. I valued a sense of motion, and 
a change of scene. If 1 had been m Guernsey I 
should have mounted Madam, and- had another 
midnight ride round the island. This was a poor 
substitute for that; but the visit would serve to 
turn my thoughts from Julia. If any one in London 
could do good, I believed it was l; "for I had studied 
the malady with my soul thrown into it, 

We turned at Last into a shabby street, recognis¬ 
able even in the twilight of the scattered lamps as 
being a place for cheap lodging-houses. There was 
a light burning in the second-door windows of 
No. 19 ; but all the rest of the front: was in dark¬ 
ness. I paid Simmons and dismissed him, saying 
J would walk home. By the time I turned to knock 
at the door, it wjis opened quietly from within. A 
woman stood in the doorway; I could not see, her 
face, for the candle she had brought*with hci was 
on the table behind her; neither was there light 
enough lor her to distinguish mine. 

“ Are you come from Dr. Lowry’s ?”• she asked. 

The voice sounded a familiar one, but I could 
not for the life of me recall whose it was. 

“ Yes,” 1 answered, “ but 1 do not know the name 
of my patient here.” 

Dr. Martin Dobrde !” she exclaimed.. 

I recollected her then as the person who had been 
in search of Olivia. She had fallen back a few 
paces, and I could now see her face. It vas 
doubtful, as if she hesitated to admit me. Was it 
pussible I |iad come to attend Olivia’s husband ? 

“ J don’t know whatever to do! ” she ejaculated ; 
“ be is very ill to-night, but I don’t think he ought 
to sce jw/ - I don't think he would.” 

“ Listen to me,” I said : “ 1 don’t think there is 
a man in London as, well qualified to do him good.” 

“ Why ? ” she asked eagerly. ' s. 

“ Because l have made this disease imy special 
study,’’ I answered. “ Mind, I am not anxious to 
attend him. 1 came here simply because my friend 
is out of town. If he wishes to see me I will sec 
him, and do my best. It rests entirely with himself." 

“ Will you wait here a few minutes,’’ she asked, 
“ while I see what lie will do ? ” 


altogether sordid, and clingy, and miserable. Ar 
last I heard her step coming down the two flight-, 
of stairs, and I went to meet her. 

“He will see you,” she said, eyeing me her-.'if 
with a steady gaze of curiosity. 

Her curiosity was not greatei linn nne.e. 1 w n 
anxious to see Olivia's husband, partly hum tli ■ 
intense aversion I felt instinctively towards hue. 
He was lying back in an old, worn-out ca. 1 v- 1 h. 11 .. 
with a woman’s shawl thrown across his shnu’ilei -, 
for the night was chilly. His face had the eiv. 
sickly hue and emaciation of the disease, and w - 
probably refined by it. It was a handsome. 1 egu! 1 <. 
well-cut face, narrow across the brows, with line 
firm lips, and eyes perfect in shape, but cold mu' 
glittering as steel, t knew afterwards that lie w 1 
fifteen years older than Olivia. Across hii bn.'-- 
.lay a shaggy, starvcd-looking cat, which lie held 
fast, and entertained himself by teasing and i<<, - 
meriting it. He scrutinised me as keenly as I did hn.’. 

“ I ; believe we are in some sort cnmucictl, 1* 
Martin Dobree,” he said; “rrty half-sister, kau 
Daltrey, is married to your father, Dr. Dobra.' 

“Yes,” I answered shortly. The subjecL u 1 . 
eminently disagreeable to me, and I had no vudi 
to pursue it with him. , 

“Ay 1 she will make him a happy man," om 
tinued mockingly; “ you are not yourself maiued. 

I believe. Dr.'Martin Dobrde ? ” 

• I took no notice whatever of his question, oi tl. • 
preceding remark, but passed on to formal irvquti ie 
concerning his health. My close study of hi- 
tnalady hefped me here. I could assist linn , > 
describe and localise his symptoms, and I s.nii 
found that the disease was in a very early stage. 

“You have a" better grip of it than Lowrv,' I<.- 
said. “ I feel as-if I were made of glass, and v 
could look through me. Can you cure me ?" 

- “ I will do,my best,” I answered. 

“So you all say,” he,muttered, “ and the licit 1 - 
g#nerally good-for nothing. You see l c.uc lo-- 
about getting over it than my wife does, .she n 
very anxious formy recovery," 

“ Your wife! ” I repeated In utter sui price , “ v ou 
are Richard Foster, I believe?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

“ Docs your wife know of your piesent illness 
I inquired. 

“To be sure,” he ansvvei ed ; “let me introduce 
you to Mrs. Richard Foster.” 

The woman looked at me with flashing eyes and 
a mocking smile, while Mr. Foster indulged himself 
with extorting a long and plaintive mew from the 
poor cat on his knees. 

“ I cannot understand,’’ I said. I did not know 
how to continue my speech. Though thev might 
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■ < house to pass .ti lnisb.mil ,md \\ ife aiming ‘‘Ah' I s<-c wm do nol.''said Mr. 1 osti'i, with .1 
l tiauger-., tlu> louIiI Ii.irclly expect to impose upon | visible sued. “ Olivia is dead. 1 ’ 

lilt’. ' I.Mi III (HAIIIH I III' Tlllim-NIMII. 


■“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR OF “TUI. SECOND MRS. TII.l.OTSON,” “K1VFK 1'OROOrTKV,'* ETC. ETC, 


CHATTER THK SIXTH. 

Horn brothers ga/cd on her without speaking. 
There: was something so intelligible m the glance 
with which she accompanied, this speech, some¬ 
thing so significantly hostile and vcnomoift, that 
Ned felt himself awed and even cowed. lie had been 
signally worsted in that vain attempt at rescue, and 
had to depart to his regiment-powerless, and per¬ 
haps with a loss of dignity. This interference, 

In mover, had made no change in hjs brother's feel¬ 
ing. towards him, and. as years polled tin his wife 
!>i sin to urge very earnestly that it was folly to." 
hi op up an old,quarrel, and Qujxotic to let'it inter-’ 
h u with tlie prospects of their many children." \ 

t ,iadu.dly Ned came to take this vievy, especially 
as his brother's affection for him seemed to increase, 

•' civ day ; but Mrs.'.Button.always ipainti&pel a. 
i "M and distant attitude, .wishing it fto.be under-i 
Mciinl that -she still reserved-to hcrsclLa>artof dufjr 
"f never forgetting the insult,she hail, received. -j 
rims gi.ulu.illy the whole family c^meto accept .the 

■ Hu.Hum • Mr. Burton with a sigh—that “Ned and 

i.vdia " would never be on cojjlial terms.„ c 

She said she was fond of seeing the, apd 
mb.ml iravelling ; soafter jfoputayear^nd a.half's 
n suit nee at Abheylanda,«,ahis deterrfonftd , they 
should go abroad to seethe world. a gossips 
of ibt pi ice set this' dowtt to q wle i ,4qpdiej^rf>at4ve' 
iliai. a mere taste for travelling. The sfoty.of theg 
govcincss. -mil whispers oft that^ecohd-lilflehlstoryg 
iv huh Ned Burl on fold , discovered, ,wiis kiroWn, 
and the squires .vij neighbours kept afoof, / The 
i"" who lliouglrt .hat -oid.,BmfOa had nuple.a fool 
i>t himself, but‘could not bring- themselves to give 
up hi acquaintance, were repelled by her abrupt,' 

■ ispiuiais manner, and very soon gave up visiting 
■>! he house. She therefore found the place .dpll, 
■""I unsmted to her tastes—ij^e. did not carp for 

mini'-, llouers. drives. ' iShc tyasdplighted to leayt 
tlu pi.uc. ’ 

1 he ust of the story was familiar to Ned Bur- 
•'"i* funds -how Mr. Burton’s health had become 
1;1 ' neu nt, him lu had been ordered, nr was snkl 
t* s "id,ied to st .) abroad for its benefit, how he 
I' -■! long hoped f.«! in hcii.and hadat last given up 
Me. i the;.-: absences growing longer 


th 
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of then visits to Abbcylands 
tii weic lui.ilb installed 


there; living prosperously, and in a steadily glow¬ 
ing dream of happiness, which was so rudely dis¬ 
solved by the piece of news that had just ari i\ ul. 

’ “ Now,’.' -said Ned Burton, vehemently, “ do you 
still say 1 have done that woman injustice ?” 

“ But, dearest Ned,” said his wife, soothing!,, *■ it 
is all so,long ago- It is only by supposing Jut to 
be a demon th& She could have kept up all th.it 
animosity.”- ■, 

Tom fold not said a word during tl.c progress «. 
his fafoerisTtarrutivp. ,His face had grown thought- 
fid foid.^vCr. ..., \ ... 

“iLhegmstodook very like what Ned says. I 
feel a surf orin3tmct‘ that she has never foi gotten or 
foigiyen,-audif so— r‘- 

, -“And if so/’ - said Ned, gloimily, “she will de¬ 
stroy,us root and branch ; and her choicest bit of 
revengp will„ be., to see us poor relations and 
hangers-on, dependent op her for little doles of 
> money, and foodUand clothes.” 4 

“No!” said Tom, jumping up with sudden anini i- 
tion. " If so, we mqst only face her boldly, hunt hei 
.down instead of letting her hunt us down. And if 
she were to think of ^tich devilish vengeance as to 
be servingviis-iSCT^is, and alms of meal and money, 
why,‘she .ought to be treated as one would a w ild 
■taV-with.rits savage teeth and claws, which v.e 
’.pursue andUho'MK” < 

His mother looked at him with alarm and re¬ 
proach. - “Dear,Tom, what are you saving? She 
is your uncle's wife, isacollect" 

“ We can do nothing,” said his father, yet moi c 
gloomily; “ and, oh 1” he added, “ as it is, look at 
["the mortification—to be dependent on their good¬ 
nature to 'poor Ned’ for paying my debts !” 

“But we have no debts, dearest—except the 
Teg-for household expenses." 

“I have been extravagant — very extravagant. 
God knows what L owe. I am sure 1 never thought 
of what I was spending, and why should I ? Did 
they not lead me to believe that all was coming to 
us? How can I tell what I owe ? There is the old 
loan to pay’for the majority, which stands over, and 
the horses, and the new carriage, and the thousand 
to Poynter, ar.d tiie diamonds for Lucy ” 

! “ Never mind,'’ said Tom. “ it is only f.iir that they 

1 should look after them, .is thev are taking the eM.iu 



“Tin. Little 

In'iii ns. As lor 1)11 ji'Mi'l.s, .is Lucy is no.v to 
lx .1 poor nun's wife, she tan very well spare them, 
ami iin tradesman will take them back.” 

“Oh! what a humiliation ! IL only wanted that.” 

“It would'be much more humiliating to give a 
present for which the trade .man was not likely to 
be paid, or be paid by sonic one else. No. Ned. 
The lirst thing must be to see how wo stand, and 
then boldly face llic situation. 1 "shall make a 
beginning, and go off straight to Mis. Forager to 
tell hei the whole.” 

'1 lieie had come a very curious change in Tom. 

1 le had gi own, from being a light, laughing, careless 
boy, into a serious, reflecting, and determined man, 
and lux parents looked after him with wonder, as 
In- li l 1 . the room with a firm and decided step. 

Ned wax .a prey to the Heaviest dejection and de¬ 
spair ; Jus wife wax agitated and alarmed ; but his 
son Tern seemed the only one of the patty' who was 
confident and assured. It was remarked at his school 
that Tom, generally indifferent to success, and 
1 ingiiid enough when there was sbinelhing pleasant 
at hand, became cheerful and ' “ com&rtahle ” 
when thoic was “a fight,” or an examination.where 
lie was certain to fail, or some s Of ape before him. 

I-unher, this tone of mind, it was noticed, generally 
hi ought him safely and with credit 1 through all 
these difficulties. 

Ite walked thus composedly along the little 
nu'iidly path which had been contrived purposely 
to favour the affectionate uuercourseof the families, 
ami which Mrs. Forager had often pronounced one 
of the most delicate instances of attention on 
is i old. + 

He foii'.i’ that lady in the little stinted and 
stunted diexxing-room which she had cliristened h . 
^Loudon-,” engaged in communing with a vast 
number of noble and tilled personages,tracking their 
august steps from Mayfair, or Grosvenor Gardens, 
nil she had landed them at a particularPark, Where 
a distinguished party were being .entertained by the 
noble owner—in other words, reading the Court 
newspaper. She welcomed her future son*in-law 
with a hearty bluntness, which she thought-was 
the Wst approach to the familiarity that should 
guide the new idationship., ■. : 

" Sit down, my dear T^om, and- tell me thenews. 
N ou have not come to .see an old womanlike the, 

I know. Oh, no compliments, don’t put yourself-tO 
that trouble, 1 don't expect ’em af my time of life.* 

“ 1 did indeed come to see you, Mrs. Forager, and' 
■un glad Lucy is out---for a few minutes, a| least 
1 have something very serious to tell you.” 

The change in Mrs. Forager’s face was very re- 
m.u k.tble. The expression that suddenly drove out 
that of maternal indulgence was one of doubt, 
disappointment, and hostility. 

“ Why, what can you mean ?” she said. “ I can’t 
suppose for a moment that because we are tvo 
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' women here, and Lucy without a father to see to 

her rights-\\ In.t do you mean ?’’ 

. “ I can tell you in a sentence. My uncle has 
just got a son.” 

“ And heir ' ’’ added Mrs. Forager, mechanically. 

1 “Got 41 sun! v.hat d’ye mean: How date you.-* 

| Do you suppose, Mr. limlon, we are to submit is 
this treatment? Well, l never, never, in the whole 
| course of my life, heard of such a tiling r ’ \iul not 
know mg what to say or do, she got up and walked 
about. 

“ Wc are the sufferers. It is not rny father’s 
fault, you may be sure.” 

“ But it ii, sir. It’s an unworthy trick. I sec how 
it is. IJe thought he would have it all settkd, 

and over, before this bit of news came-” 

*' Mrs. Forager ! ” 

“ Oil, don’t talk lo me, sir. It is loo bad putting 
us in such a position. Wc have been treated l.iicly 
among you all. And the years we have wasted m 
this wretched nlace! ” 

,“ It is unfortunate; but we will make unv 
amends in our power; whatever epurse Lucy dv sires 
us,to 'pursue, wc will adopt.” 

“Ah! that is good. A pretty match you would 
be now'for her! a little raw' school-bov. Now. 
don't—don’t get up any standing on dignity, or ben 1 ,. 
offended: I've no patience or time to put up with 
that. ' You won’t offend me, nor put me down 
either, you iyor your father. «5Wi a unset a 1-' 
ridiculous situation to be brought into ! ” 

She walked up and down fretting, and dreadfully 
“ out out.’’ ■■ At last she stopped abruptly. 

As for Lucy, she must be put out of the question. 
If you and, your family httVc a spark >.f geneioxi'y 
you will see. the taring is riot to be thought • . 1 . 1 

•won’t have iqy* child sacrificed. 'Two p.uipe:- 
I going, through the world with nothing but some 
rags of rotn^nce to cpver them. Now, to whom am 
I to Iook.tp compensate me and mine for all th<- 
mischief'dpne.? What' is this* uncle of yours ? —am! 
his wife t Will they do anything ?” 

“ Do you riifeayou, Mrs. Forager ? ” 

“ 6h, pome 1 no sheering at me, sir. That’s .m 
unbecoming return for all the time wasted, and the 
money too.. It’s unbearable ! ’’ 

The yourig man Was amazed, and yet even a 
little amused, at the extraordinary reception of Ins 
news* wondering ^how,'during Lheii Mug acquain¬ 
tance, Mfrs. Forager had never rcvcJcd herself in 
this coaxse and repelling shape. 

“ I rely on you,” she went on, “ that nothing be 
put upon Lucy ill this matter. She is a foolish and 
excitable girl, and she will be getting up 10 m.nice; 
so it lies on y 0111 honour, for her own sake, to 
put the thing out of her head. It’s all nonsense, 

sheer nonsense, anti couldn't be thought of-” 

“Where is she now? I am content that she 
should decide.” 
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.i\\ fm her. and for her alone. This is not a thin" j 
i > !>■ .‘■filled off-hand, as vou would dismiss a scr 


“ 1 till she sh in'l. and I'll take care you don’t see | what foils h.i. got into your head J '1 he t ! i::•>; 1 

her Il.nc sou no honour or decency ?” at an end.” 

I shall not ask to see her to-day, but it is a j “Wliai! has Ts»in given me up for that : <>li. 

matni that neilher you nor 1 can decide; it is | mamma!” 

Mrs. Forager was beside herself a thi, tu •' 
She felt, what she had often felt bcfoic, that sh 

"a*it Mrs. Forager, I must say you have received 
.os news, m a delicate and sympathising way that I 
> uhl not have anticipated. Good-bvt.” 

Mis. Forager was so amazed at this ironical tone, 
to sit nothing of the decided remarks coming from 
tIns ‘‘mere chit of a hoy,” that she could find 
nothing ready for an answer, either coarse, refined, 
tu of a neutral sort. She, too, had noticed the - 
ili.mgc in liis nature, and the more decided and: 
m.mly tone that lie had assumed. That remade 
as to “dismissing a servant” nad rather taken her 
b;u k. and she felt herself a little awkward in pro¬ 
s' in e of this raw lad, as she thought him. But her 
r.iui md annoyance at the news was uncoatrol*. 

Id tie It was ton bad..'Hue she had 
on .i perfect rttablisltpient; on being 


.iiiliimce for her life entire^•'having 
idea of installing herself 1 it» AbbeyJae^k 
-iffined .in easy task,’ for she had a 

m 


never could make anything of this girl, in wlioi.- 
even proper instincts were so lamentably wantuu,. 

“Vou will'always be a fool, I.ucy,” she -■ 11 >! 
“These people have treated us infamously, m.ih 
dalously. As for the thing going on, it is simply 
laughable.” 

“Why not,mamma?” she asked gravely. tl Tom 
and 1 are engaged to each other in the most soli urn 
way,'and-He woi^d 'n£ver think of letting .i chan 40 
bfirhishind %tcrfcr^. He is too honourable fo- 
.thsu.”*^ 

exetiimed her mother; ‘‘ lls.it', 
to look at it Give you up, indiv.l! 
of course they would be only too glad—that 1 - 11 



npi for the good, spuls who directed fhartT, sflatrf" 
m ulist.mding all their kindness—a cpaCnh^ 't^ilcH 

h. ii! now bfcomc unhutuEated.' ” »* ■' .' " 

Auer a while she begaato 

11'nmisf, and to discover that the^ae.swds' 
ilfsjii i.ue after all. There Waij die otl^Tfamily, WHcS. 
would probably take the place 4 jf ^“idiots” who did 
1 ni km hi how, and consequently did W»f- deserve, 
ti. keep then s. Something was surely fcfljjje done*n 

lh. 1t duei'.inn by a'woman of position iijcTintelH- 
geni e suili as she wMb-J’ln the Ordbjjfy course of, 
ilnngs, if ifsentment wsa^sihave bdidiJefiteitained 
.it .ill, u ought to hav^hecn against arsons who 

li. iu <o f’lVi-tually destroyed aft her .plans' ; but, by- 

.1 I.-1- 111s perversion,.she.Fdt billy,,reject-j(tnd an 
in’.-ri .t l". them, while th| ^JcbuHs of the 

• itil.LtlUll --hi. ll.i'l >1 feeling ‘of positive \ 

Here was hei daughter Lucy, enteringa 

i. dk ; a pc:feci, Watteaufigure, 'Dipy-Va^den ‘hat, 
a .I little cape. “ Tom washi re, .#as he’Hot?Jt«^v- 
ii 1 -11.-1 unate 1 »v.is to have missedVun'lf? - .'H-'‘ 

•l nfoitunate! nonsense! < A fine wayilicy haw? 

• 1 .iu,l us. They now. turtf' out to be iH 




■ r.mpeis, mamma !’’ .. u -, 

*■ a cut out; disinherited t v ‘ A boy, it seems, 

h !-• mined up, and your friend Mr. Tom, who has 
hern -.iiiit'in:’ ibout iu his gold l.ue. won't have 
n Ming. h’> monstrous—disgraceful, to haCc 

■ i- muted 10 I iki -it, in, ri this way ! ” 

1 -.irv iv.is nv.-i ■> ii> lined. ” Oh, how unfortunate' 
- .n. iv.-'i !-■•(! 1 ’ -he , vr:. imed, 

l >!.i ' 1 i-ii-s- 1 *1,11, .ii 


will ly&rk Tot us all,* answered Lucy; “ lu 
sjudhc would tike nothing better.” 

K . ojto your room. Don’t talk to me 

.any.ijjSe'-about it. I.haven’t patience to listen 1.1 
^iM^ jrtii)bish:” . -- 

t\ said-no more ; besides, she wanted leisure m 
t mpSTfiiii-Some of the schemes which were al remit 
crowding ’on.her wfcil-worn old brain. These “ n™ 
people,"'Which'was the only namft they appean d m 
hei by. offered all sorts of opportunities. 'Ili -u 
wat that brother of the “new wife,” of whom -in- 
had often heard the fallen family speak. The u 1 s 
thing for Lucy 1 As for the ridiculous engagement 
between fh» young people, it would take very 1-ttl.* 
fkiesse or “management” to throw that into ion- 
fusion. 

Poor Ned-Burton in his study, his head between 
his liands, was finding a dismal occupation in <. d- 
culating those liabilities of his own, whose existence 
had been a surprise for his family. There m.i-. 
-that old loan for “ the majority,’’ left out at interval, 
-,bitf now'certain to. be called in—die new carriage-> 
-^the horses—ihe jewelfery— sonic sporting debt-., 
which’friends who like4 Nqi said “would do at any 
time,” wine bifis,mi!liners’ ditto, and a vast numb-i 
jlfef dfhere of tolerable amount; for the family had, 
been living handsbmely, and in a style suited to the 
income which ' 4 hey fondly believed was theirs. 
These debts would, of course? be paid “ somehow 
but the mortification o( having to see them dis¬ 
charged in this eleemosynary style was wh.it weighed 
on honest Ned’s heart. “ What would become ol 
him—of them all?” was the phrase, the frequent 
“ Poor, poor ; repetition of which was the only solution that c nne 
to him. 
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Vi jf V 


THE ISJS£ .EMIGRANT'S LOVE. 



i 'c -/ 1 r 

N pensive thought she passed the church,- 

And up the sunny woodland came,' . , v ,■. v 

I'ntil she found the silver birch ■ 

Where long ago he carved her name." ’ 


* r a*V 1 

And “ Gh I* she sighed, as soft she kissed 
With loving lips thnt gentle tree, 

“ Alone, alone I keep the tryst— 

O lcve, my love, return to me 1 


V-r. V —Nsw Skrib*. 


I '/> 









HUT the door closely, let m passei^fay 
I Our task overlook , "tis only you and f 
Who care with rev rent hands to lay aside 
These simple relics of the child that died 


Within dufc basket Utf them one by one, 

N(rtr let t*s weeping tmger when tis done 
< 5 ucb tears might farted repining *tis not ours 
To , r udgt the Lord the gath nng of His flowers 


ij 7 


lot V -No* Sb m 
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The.) in. all hue the to>s that she loved best, 
flu. ] tile p U vi that hei soft check pressed 
H r pictured boohs, defitid With ficquAl touch 
Of ini) hands th u priced them o\ er much, 

A tattered le if, with nnu of a hymn - 
E d > tb >u fold it, fee my sight grows dim 
It c is but non she spelt it at my kneft, 

‘ Nearer to God," and asked how that could be 


I see ag«u 1 the 1c ik that sou e ht lbe*$jflc$ 

The tamest wonder in the pure bjufteyefe 4 

As the rapt tir my meaning 

Though scarcely comprehending a 5 rl taught 

She hath these mysteries solved jn soaring there 
And we, too, have drawnne trer than we Were 
1 Strengthened by faith thskhaeds iwjt let noi at iy 
• Since those duld-iootstepirired-'tht narrow wi 

Louisa Crow 



BY UCIUSS A 



hi# £h* 

hfisvtm m# 

taght, * v * 

-fr ittifi 

ik^^niWWi, 

ft irnpmMSl wi^t 
w* *bat an intense 

and qpftSfc. calm, juwrvtwl* 
«J»d s tfcc tfcW&l Mis 

. . 1 .** a ▼ 


l 44 jL wm! «{{• j&kij tontotp a or*" rat st 1, * 
wA * > 

&$*«&&& tfcMrtbutes to (he woilds whuli 

^hdekttMtpdl^ flaking one star with another 
« ft*? bo ttdy WA that the sta ate on the 
aversge^ldtst as important as the 01b which we 
csijHom'satW 


"WWW WW 

***** 



lettog 41 the wonders iccently 
Ig the rfught) outbui sts 1 y 

matter & flung a hundred thorn, u d 
bus surface the tanudoes which n„ 
WwL&kut, carrying vast Vaporous misses 



tomtSt “ - e —i gt- 

I p lent The “ mystic &jaim4 

II K heed, while the ww&fl dfb’dh c&fdh, we. hue 
1 n s ul revolves Twtfcm it, bdjngmg ffyah star- 


mdwni every-fcoond of time, ud 
Ifff sgpa, «5rt#ia which a hi n 

dreitet^** bob eacth could be contained h 
wnMeifti tajpamfe* the thought that each or e of U 
Staw own on the darkest nu,ht is the srcrc if 
sundae Tht ntmutest»star we ian di 

certsppsoaffie}, m die merest fraction of its actio 1 
4 dpfdy of power competent m a single mst ini t< 

L ft . ■>■ . ^ .A < *> ■* 


— ^ --- *"r™t ^ ’ w puWQI WtappVBUt m d SUlgU, lUbl Ull U 

’> m *°#»»!>»***»MJwuwwAAuehworlds nsoure \ct« n 

tv iflW iWrtfiHfW. *Mk£h 4 III. iiA. . ^*»A.Sr__ A. _ . 


“ '* »fier odntaty r yet to 1 pdiflany vtawti&e 
*“ ««- >t® on imdhjttted by aspect ta> 

Uu istronomw, a* weft, as by dm cyuyghmr, dm 
stu j nstut dieoptestmobtoatt 4 |ba<y aMj* 
mut ibih*s t J .5 


b tdy e>t tht Iqaoto float eyed the MnentijJ 
usnn, tie stairs hwerens me TniTiiij(i 11the 


dhSMRKfl^'flfl^tg bjr compMtsqn With tile lesson 
teJtSeope The stars wo st*e m iy 
K4 by the thousand, nor docs the min live 
, . ., .. , , , v, .WftbiS so k«u that He could in the vhole 

, _ . . w»ab*tui thousand stars But with 1 

But when we substitute fac wthU i» seen writ ttfeseaptf such as ^ w see m hilf the 

hh tht it--rf optics' shops 1* London, are brought into 

vieyr wbtvh (m the whole heavens) must be counted 
by hundreds of t h otteah d s Already witt such a 
tekScope mom than three hundred thousand stars 
h*«o been ruff merely ^rented, but mapped md 
<atak%Hed|i ha the northern hemisphere, and it is 
hchcred flwt&e southern hemisphere is far ucher 
Ailsdietm, mt wwrdy as those which deck oui 
hoalW|»^ me stmp like out own Yet, even the e 
are but ft w spared with those which can be seen 
with huge telescopes The uighteen-unch workm 
telescopes of the Herschels would show over tie 
whole heavens many Bullions of stars , the great 
four foot telescope of the elder Hersehcl, many 
tunes more, the great Rosso ait foot mirror moic 
than 1 thousand millions of suns, each utbtiuct w mi 
such energy is makes our sun a fitting ruler of the 
w 01 Ids which circle round him. 

Again, the stars seem fixed on the celestial eon 


si me of the most sjugendnu* 2 nd ftie 

n i, hucst energy, accompanied ipPInurveUous 
e r of muthhhly hm ** ware the «w- 
u 1 if intent? iitaltty and of dw^y, 

1 1 evtiy star is a sen those^flmy not, 

1 b» n 1 sur whidajs the iM 
n uh thit roles our c’ay «^d governs mtjm 
su the source alike o( aQ too light end hfl> and 
1 i*\ in this earta, flttd of tty the ftuSma 
thioi s heu th pUnetflry sthotnc Many Uais 
n b 1 ill i suns than ours, many may giyg out 
> > h t U end h it ind nuny nftv rule drey less 
K i tint m t a s But every star u, a selfhanu- 
11 b eo [ alk w h sun m tnugy^And 
bi 1 1 v 111> or iai huger than he is, 
l l h r sw i\ w r uependent 01 bs, md the 
so ir» j of f u Ur a r s pp its of light and heat than 
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cave. A thousand years ago the constellations 
were as they now arc, and a thousand year^hescs 
they will be •uziehanged, save to: the fsVutraidrag eye 
of the astronomer. Yet fe wsdity ’every one' of 
the orbs we. see; al tMe 

stars revwlcd by'- -^^idtts 

on , , T -.,-, 

the Hersehels; art WAjtShroiighyspiBe 

with a velocity so forms., 

of motion seem absolute^resfe'J^f * -■• 
Taking one\:star; wife am) 

Mated that on the>vGrage‘th& 

:-p:ice at a rath of at least 
inmate. At 5 iidh.a rat* 
of iil.inct 5 , is speeding 
Mar-sun, as it travels " 

])oiined course, carnett^in^ 
may be wdl assuire^dC 
worlds. The mind - 3 tj^ 
iniri.uls of miltions j^^w^ 
and the moons 
cat ried with inch: 

tint if the i 
vitality, throtudmtyg; 
able, not 
imitabity. 
no longer shSfti-'., 

The ‘star Alpha' .. __ 

implies) the biri^rtCSt s£ar : "th 
:il- ) notably ’ one of the. jji 
northern heavens, ts nojtf .ifatf 
orb. So alsor'-the star 
middle sl;tr of.the 
h.is faded irpiji.a.bngT 
tIi.iL of the rethhinhy^j! 
rondjtion of a ' "* ‘ 
cl'.angcs befa’i 
having oo 
Both these' 

(.it least) asogrJ 
now their Itcfere. 
fourth of its fiftmei 
upon‘the thought o 
i\ high doubtless 
How would. It ,be 
than a quarter of* 
from him? Oriffhe; 
tent during ■ iSjt.' 5 

would many rsiees .{ 
able to endnfe the change?':’ 
known instances also * where tits 
waxed in lustre, or .have^shawh a 
creased brightness, for *evpfia3.‘y&ars in'aire 
Setting aside the steadily variable stars* Ve ■'may 
cite as a'rematkablc instance' tfaopiitar BettJgoek id' 
Orion, the Alpha of that cohstqmttion. ■ TKs sefe 
has shown sortie remarkable and most perplexing' 
changes of brightness- I 11 the yean 1836—40.jus 
variations “were mxtet'striking and conspicuous,” 


says Sir John Herschel, “but within the years still 
elapsed they’have become much, lees conspicuous.” 
In January, 18+9, -they recommenced j and in 
December, '1832, Mr. Fletcher observed the star 
i»righS^'^ian Gap^la» atjd actually tbO largest, star 
ik be most incon- 

pwftStw its it’W sdh $$£& liable to. cotrespood- 
-jng changes ■ of lustre.. The chamgc of -Betclgucx 
from its ordinary brightness to Jrbrifchtncss equal- 
cqrrespoads .Jtq'an increase of 
if.OxHrtllted. in the case of our 
u temperate regions into true 
'thc-toriid zones uninhabil- 
l y 'fa.^IsiiittSy Jnsignificapt 
been noticed 
invariable.'st3r Eta 
. For this 
“ *',japtT bifrets as of the 
rSfHersChel as 
hptt^um heavens; 
of splendour thal 
yet now this 
. led eye. Nor 
.’ihestnr Mira, 
£ though the 
thati' period 
the • second 
g that ot 
far,tb anagni- 
of the lowest 
:Cd eye. The 
lustre of our 
less than 
t which he 
ntiou that 
fcrless than 
Ise and de- 
and that 
^ir'^about a fort- 
■'o?cupying about 
it trill be seen 
’of worlds cirding 

f even among the 
instance, or at 
jht they give out, they 
each other, and 
star Sirius is at 
than our sun, if the 
same intrinsic bright- 
j sun. This, at any rate, 
planed where Sirius 

^QdtQtftljwalg^-vjSh^ from «jr 'present stand- 
; ^lm ' ^)t^^jlx^'' ; Aig- J 'T«cau's&' the distance of 
'Siringhas'hi&Jdetertruijjed, and our sun's lustre has 
hteeSi Compared ‘With tHfc at this star. But it is 
known that Aldebaran and Capclla, Veg& Castor, 
Pollux, and Frocyon,' all the brightest stars in 
bur northern skies are far larger than our sun, 
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which arc present in their ruling sun, as our earth 
contains the same elements which exist in its sun, 
then in the worlds circulating around Aldebaran 
and Sirius, CapeDa and Vega, Arcturus, Belclguex, 
and Dubhe, there d re not only the chief elements 
of such animal- and vegetable structure* as exist 
upon the earth, but- also the chief -dements which 
are ’employed, in manufactures hhd otherwise, to 
subserve the Wants of mankind.- 
Among the star-depths, however, we recognise 
matiy varieties of structure which have no counter¬ 
part within the domain of the sum 6ur sun is a 
sin&te -orb, # If some orb amid the host around us 
is ne*r«nough 'to form, with him a binary system, 
-asWissterirhiiVe-M yet obtained no'evidence of 
the ^fabtv • But among the Stars we recognise pairs 
of suns circling around each other, in periods 
which ate in some instances'of no great duration. 
ttow,straflg* ; fbe! Condition Of dependent orbs must 
be, .3when ithe sus -to -which they belong cuclos 
around' anOdtejc' Sun in sixty -or seventy years ! 
Hc& perplexing tb astronomers in those worlds, the 
relations presented by a pair of suns, each capable 
Jof distehsing the shades of night, though the day¬ 
light jmiduced by one may be far inferior, as well a - 
diffdrefct'in character, to ' the-daylight produced by 
the 1 Other! But even these varieties of arrange¬ 
ment .seem Unimportant .in comparison with- the 
effects produced "by combinations of coloured suns ; 
for among the double stars the most charming 
combinations bf colour-have beeA observed. Tas - 
ing dyer pairs of white, orange, red, and yellow 


though these stars are so far that astro¬ 

nomers have been unable to determine their true 
distance. They arc certainly so far away, at least, 
that our sun, placed where any one of these stars is 
now situated, would be barely visible to the naked 
eye from the earth’s present position. But, on the 
other hand, we have excellent reasons for believing 
that many stars are.smallcr than our sun. A star 
in the constellatil^-nf jihe 3 wan, One of the few stars 
whose distanced known, has been shown to be not 
only smaller than the win, but less massive. -. Though \ 
the nearest star in the northern heavens (so fair as 
present observations extend), this Orb' seines cmly'&S 
a sixth magnitude star—that is, it is ba«4y'-vtsihlc 
to* the naked eye. Our auh, placed -at the same 
distance, would shine as a third .magnitude star. 

It is worthy of notice, ho*ever, that among all 
the thousands of isolated' stars, fhere are pro¬ 
bably not any which are very much smaller than 
the sun, while by far the/grarter ndgber'ippemr to 
exceed him several hundred*'of times in bulk. It 
would seem, then, that our'stas is not hy ally means 
a distinguished orb’in the stellar systta^—hay, that' 
he is so inferior to'the greater number -of ‘knbwn 
stars, that he musl';^ regarded as_ scarcely to be 
ranked to the same class with theta. .£ ! 

Equally remarkable .the varieties of structure ■ 

observable ahtoftg. tbe ; itars.- Th*f ^otu^fid ■ 
instrument, the speetrudMh, has .enabled, ;a$trd- 
nrnners to teU what < a\anjfof the.stew^^ntade 
of, and in what condition thcy^-pxiSL Touij'it has 
been found that all -the dt#ps to 

intensity of heat, a lac 
tinned in bis “ Plurality; 
scope resolves the ^jlrtjofc.'- . ^- r >. —... 
rainbow-tinted streile'lrifIKght WIP! to there cases tire larger star is always 

. .\ * ^Bher ; sjrhips, o&nge, ydlfiw, hr red, but the smaller 

d;drep ^due, green, pir phlrple colour. 11 
fhdd feeeff ^remarked by-Sir John Herschel, 
■“ ’Ivhkt'tluumtng contrasts andgrateful vicissitudes, 
a red and a green day, for instance, alternating with 
a white day " (when -both stirs are together above 
the-horizon), “aadwith daricness " (when both stars 
are below,dmhoriatm), “must result from the pre¬ 
sence jar. absence at One or both from the heavens! ” 
But' we '-aShy also extend' our consideration to 
other peculiarities whidi must exist among systems 
or worlds birclirig.abound these double coloured 
-sdtts.■ .-Pbr, among these systems there must often 
be presentSd the phenomena of coloured eclipses, 
when a hlue, ,-green, or purple sun hides from 
for awhile a red, orangey or yellow sun, or vice versa. 
’Then satellites in such systems cannot resemble the 
pale-faced moon, but must show parti-coloured 
phases, different moons in different parts of the 
sky showing different aspects. Then it must be 


light of a body at a^bita 

same instrument. 'Sl^aireCMr.ecW'- 

streak is .crossed ‘ijy 'Unasj 

indication of the C^W^ce , of : : ««ftaij|(' , =tmp(kirs 

absorbing light Of 

the dark lines in the 'Sabir- s'petajjjjP Wre' bfetns 
shown by incontrore^^‘C«iidre^H|be«ausedjby 
the vapours of many familiar qJjsmqjnty?9o the dark 
imes in the steHar spectra artixlmwn by their,posl- 
tion to be due id similar etahsap* JiEhps, lit has 
been dematadtriidd that.«atmosphere-dif the 
star Aldebanm. rife" .glowjjty^potir ■ of Is 

present in enonnou* qujtat^piiG S$Sd»^^6|Utb, 
antimony, mercury, eeleiudi,’ magBe^um,''fpdimn, 
and lastly the famflhq- gas.-hydregiin, -exist' in the 
atmosphere of Aiddbarm^nhd these -and other 
elements have be^ showp^'^Mft tn-litef map®®* - 
in the atmosphere of worthy of 

particular notice that sodttSpi, calcnitn^ -and hydro¬ 
gen, which arc among the stodst *important sfcsSti- 


stituents of animal and vegetable structures, are j no uncommon circumstance 'for daylight, of one 
present m nearly all the stare. If the orb* circling j sort or another, to continue for years at a stretch— 
around eacn star-.-an contain the same elements ' nay, daylight may last so long Jhat creatures no 
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lender-lived than man may continue from the the sidereal system have been ascertained. It was, 
cradle to the grave unconscious of the existence of of course, not conceived that tile limits of stellar 
any of the stars which deck our own nocturnal creation had been reached even by the great Rosse 
skies. telescope; .for each extension of telescopic power 

If we were-to pass to the consideration of triple had revealed stars which had been unseen before, 
and quadruple suns, of multiple suns, and dusters of But astronomers had learned to regard the per¬ 
sons, we should find the eombinatiohs .which might ticular scheme or system of suns to which our sun 
be conceived (to say nothing' of myriads which belongs as gauged throughout its extent. Recently, 
doubtless exist) even more bewildering. But space ' however, it has been suspected*that all die star- 
would wholly fid' «s here t$jdescribe 'the ■varjetip.S,, systems ' which had been supposed to lie outside 
of star-systems revealed to'.view J ..Om;' j^hU) 4 'an 4 ^ : to ,be wholly unconnected with it, 

if it be simply noted that thousands^rf.Star^abps -ftiitp: flgrtggftjkb' extent, and indicate at once its 
of various orders-have rjllT I'lmfea fllji JhfiHito complexity of its structure, 

known that only a sm^Uv .-^o^^gi^p^liedp^cinstrated, the universe of sijns 

actually existing have been obsewed ah^ recdr$e& ‘hi® even more stupendous 

it will be seen how wonderfiifcsi*thh wealthyiff a,.schemfttl n^it'h'ad appeared as presented in the 


variety existing in the universe of sjpijL.hah^tbsories Of die nerschels. It would indeed 
It must be mentioned jin conclusion, t?»a£ .gStJSCK-; -bevjfflesci&td'to us as fecutically infinite, not only 
i.omers arc beginning, tp .ente;tip^'g^aye 'dpuhU m extend 'but in [variety bf structure, and the in- 
uhether, as had been supposed, tensity of ecqfey pemdiiig its every portion. 


& 


\ 

"to. > 

w<7 * ,- ( , 
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,v 
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- EAL1SM in the Dutch-picture necessary, to .save ;flwif&tujfes from being wholly 

4 s 'yEl iS«8Hfe! manner is Spw the predomi- sombre^-the Stqirted; ■ smoke-browned, pot- 

■' Jyjf J IwyML^ noting characteristic, of-the j grown driver, ^iat [seems to Shaape.tlic blight whicl 
vv L 'modern art of wprd-pa,inting, j he$ sp bhavity npoft.Jthe. I^es of ,those who tend n. 

Whether it is a merit or. a I , It «^ ; pnd^fi«lctaif^atid.O f ciuld at a first glance 
blot,yhclher it be that highest ‘ sepn tpbo hA jharntonl^as ^bne, the sickliness and 
^ touch of art whichconceaii f 3tun^hestof th^IantfittJ^aiing to be in keeping 
art. op mere mechanism pmimtagpsly it&ft Of, the general 

'■ rw ft ci _ to be art, whiter itl^fi^isinis- -iJ^-liS^-jhded flower is 

■ ! |jy pi natural yet “ graphic" .^hjpfjli^^hiich.. ^%nagmed f and to that 

Vj its admirers believe it . to J^aittitiuted ibo frequency of 

[ catsdogiBpg that .^^ yq g ftg^|| afi^ghBigy i 6 ^g | ^ | ^ i Hp^ -<^f : Cpooar intcrio 

\ it whether it flower, as the 

- an qpfeb.qdestian, which bmL' nqtf^h^ jjjjgffiWoor floriculture of 

cussecl here. . Batonsmuch may be paid wtft^feqpjs' Sis^ope,^sjM to 'fact, less telling 

t.unty, that dealing so. largely in detail^ the realisth: iiu^^^pc$m^n^i|r^ > il'lE : ^vrer-potand window- 
diool of. word-painting.becomes a risky oneiwhep sill fiptf art of the London 

—as i» often the, case*~*the impliedly umrtor^>jhurt; poor. v A ^^^Kvnm l I^USs«fluously and con amore , 
picture is “evolved, from an '.inner consciousness and .^y^m^j^^"<N0tivatod it vainly as the 
For instance, new, nodaas of picture-l^bc^Qujpe, 5>f ,ithe . imagination-evolved 

run upon by the artistsof this schoql tha^/IuUtdoh'! wOTd-p&nflngs Mmt&bupply. As a rule the house¬ 
working-class ndghhourhoodsand^ mfcpi^^-vEhe.'- hoWrflpwuw o^^jpopEjarOnf the choicer classes- 
dirtiness, squalor, and genoidlxpsverty^trJlUb»i^r-H of tim,laad^ii^wk$&i^bly fine specimens of 


of the districts-; the smafoeaa^^ts^^.'-; 
and “plentiful lack "of sanitary apjjlhuiflte'W.fiS 
houses; the households with their fami^r|Mr]rt^zh ; 
and in which, - .. " t-f ’■ 

1 Packed in oat retklcf chamber, ' . t ’ 

Mon, maid, mother, and little onea lie 


theirqla^': 1 Tw^r^j^auch flowers as would do no 
Stofef.a^.' diserdfit'^o- ■<& ^ntleman’s conservator}’, and they 
perjrpaui, are tended wirira one such, as, we fancy, rarely falls 
(■f ■■ to the iot of conservatory plants—a care so constant, 

i ■ watchful, afod loving, that it overcomes the natural 
.. i disadvantages, against which the flowers have to 

.. Ji_'___ Jt 1 ft * il t_ L __XL___a'L-a 


the curious in-door trades carried on; the .spang* contend...-It is their brightness and fragrance that 
ness^and ricketiness of the furniture—all this has are priced ; their .contrast to, not harmony with, the 
bee if very forcibly shown. And'so also has the squalid accessories amid which they are placed, 
one little thing most frequently employed to give that gives them the charm they have for the lown- 
the touch, of rglief and brightness,' artistically bred poor. They ar£ pathetic in their lonely love- 
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Iiness. and stand out as a living and loving embodi¬ 
ment of an ennobling sentiment. They mean a love 
of the beautiful in nature, upon the part of those 
who cultivate them, an appreciation of what con¬ 
stitutes the truly beautiful, and of the grand lesson 
of the words, Solomon, in all bis glory, was not 
arrayed like one of tfc&se.” They are as bright 
oases in the :fcnck-and-mortar deserts of alleys, 
courts, ' They stand a meek, mute 

expression, £ndyet an expression stronger titan 
any language cbm^.frameyof' tJ^djionging — , 

j *■*—iwformatlieriietrade 

.. ■ >' 

^ ’ lffrth rtnlry irh-Tr tTintTiTini. .’* ~ , 

, < * ■' K, SV ..J» h' 1 % ’ , 

which 'die. town-bound poor feel—avenging whiph, 
it is worth while to note, ofreh becomes a “ ruling 
passion, strong tn 4 eath.f Any one who has had 
much practical experience among the very poor, 
who has had opportunities of seeing not only how 
they live, but luiw they die, can scarcely have failed 
to notice that, wheat they > Iie*a-dying, and in the 
shadow of the intending change, have, ceased to 
feel 01 be conscious of.'tfto cankering miseries of 
their immediate sunspurpluigs, they will “babble of 
giecn fields'*—jof.' ihe^gteen fields in which they 
may have wandered, ctc' thi%<am§ to the "city of 
extremities* to reek' thesfortu'ne.they.ha^e.never 
found, or the fields tijat-fhey fravc *anly d'tpamt of, 
is then they dream of thet$ once matfe,'with thait in¬ 
tense power of imagmativt realisation which comes 
to men when an th'e vctge of,tbejspirit-lan£ 

The exhibitions tJf wlndow-dj^er gardenteg that 
have been held.in various pai^'^#feiidpn ? '\>uidit>n 
have dispelled tht '^tpek ^wrtipri o'fitlfcejkklyfl 
household plant; hot' 1J —' 


j. : to bahe done 

so, fur- to Use a 
a bull 

,n S 

scroll through the ppm Ad dpEit^^^iSiaed parts' 
of such ■ nrighlVni&pi^-^ ’Wettpjmstei Poplar, 


The pot-flowers that seem to be most in vogue 
arc fuchsias, calceolarias, and variegated geraniums, 
but in the sill-boxes there is a greater variety of 
seasonable dwarf flowers — snowdrops, cowslip-,, 
violets, daisies, and the like—while little pots of 
musk, mignonette, and other plants chiefly valued 
for thcit perfume, are used-for .filling, up the odd 
corners of what in many instances it is scarcely a 
figure of speech to call the window-garden. 
Tennyson says that, any man 

1 'tfnlnid,«r binds, or tiloora mayfind, 

,, < '• l- ■ According nsVtf humours lend, 

'■ ' Ameaningsuited toliis'mind:'" 

but 'StfiieJy. there- is, one meaning of this win- 
dofeflpri'er gardening which must strike the minds 
h^dl’meh wb*'j> consider the subject—a mean¬ 
ing namely, to me effect that, consciously or 
.cdrreciouriy,' drid' under all roughness of exterior, 
and squalor oifdaily life, there must be the germs 
of much' that is good and refined in the nature of 
those. w&p,-froma love Of the beautiful flowers, 
bestowjjpon their cultivation the amount of .labour 
and care .which it is evident. must be expended 
upon these window-flowers, to : bring them to the 
state,"of perfection to which they are brought, m 
despite' bf. London smoke, and the many othe 
drawbacks under which they labour. To encourage 
this humhlettpocics of floriculture has a tendency to 
develope tfip better part of man, and therefore the 
institution of the prize exhibitions for window-flow 
gardening was more than a merely pretty, it was 
grand idea. It has undoubtedly given an impen 
to such flower-growing, and in the caseofprue-tal 
lias lii a certain sense and degree rewarded it. But 
the idea that some people have, that it is solely, c 
t^tieflyj in the hope of gaining prizes, ( 
&:a mere spirit df rivalry, that flowers are gro 

LjTm. W.I. __ 1 . .'L**! 1 



Deptford, 01 a'doren 


1 that chtfld be named, 


uould conclusively show The* falsity ofthe notion. 
Hundreds of .jtmuses would he fOapidwithout any 
ign of a flowefsfcOul thcm,a$u!’fterc arid’thqre would 
perhaps be-speto some' solitary plant 1 that, having 
had the misfdh*tna tc f^ -intp,unappreciative, lazy, 
or ignoranthad^'fe piaM*way,'"not iniynqiathy 
with she poverty is? fh^^w^hbourhi^^/turd its 
■uh.ibit.uits, but from or wrong'trbattnent. 

Hut as a rule, whore ttw^sue flowers at'all—and 
the windows ihbpla^rig tJtern’nrc numerous—they 
are to lie soon literally and l-blow- 

ing,” largo in petal, brigbHa colour, fresh in bloom, 
and haling altogether rttrOshifig and-rentiing 
cff' H up, 1 the beholder. Sntne.'nf-the windows 
have the . ppearaure of veritable little bowfers,the 
plants living tnri:.vd over arched ladders to a 
coiiiidciable height. 


nuayaficiting motive to the rearing frftbc flowers is 
love of them for their own sweet sakes—a motive 
that was operative before the exhibitions were hold, 
and that would still remain 'operative were they un¬ 
fortunately to cease. 

On this point it Is weO worth while to quote the 
words of i representative iman—a middle-aged dock 
labourer who has been a window-gardener from his 
j^routh 'upwards, a frequent exhibitor and an occa- 
'vional "'prize^aker., “ Going' in for another prize, 
•-thciyUiH?" we said to him, pointing as we spoke to 
a magnificent fuchsia that almost filled his window'. 

“1 is,"he answered complacently, “and I fancy 
I shan't be far off getting one with that beauty j not 
however as-1 should break my heart over it if I 
didn’t; it ain't just fee the chance of prizes } rears 
'em. Like ’em! I more than like <em, I loves ’em. 
Ay, I may say like cbildrenhbnost, and as far As that 
goes, I cares fer 'em more than plenty of children arc 
cared for. I-lcnows every individual leaf and flower 
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of ’em. I never go to my work in the morning, or to give each of your children a plant that they call 
to my bed at night, without attending to ’em, and if theirs, and look after themselves. Well, although 
1 only sees so -much as the shader of pining about she was only between four and five, she must have 
'em, 1 nusses ’em nighL and day till they shakes it one like the rest. ‘ Tan’t I have a flower for mine 
oif. If it came to a question of money, a prize of a own self, dad ? ’ she says to me, and as we all made 
pound or thirty shillings wouldn't pay me for my a pet of her on account of her being delicate, 1 
actual labours, and 1 have td give h good deal of answers, * Of course you can, Tiny; take whichever 
labour for a pound too. Not but what I bears the one you like,” and she picked that. In a icw months 
prizes in mind, and am mighty plcased tvheii I get after she was fading away herself. On the day she 
one. I can find plenty of uses for the moneyjdnd I,, died her another said to her, “You know you are 
•ikes the honour, for I am proud of iriyflowere > bht going to 1 eaye' via, 5 ertny,,tb be an angel.’ She smiled 
independent of all that they pay me—m ijidr Own. ahd'then vihrsdOre^—for her voice was all but gone 
w.iy. What could be prettier to took at ?' And then ’ —‘ my flower, dad f* I couldn't speak, but 

see how they brighten and sweeten theplah£,;tiot tor I noddcsjl yes, abdsche understood, and was pleased; 
-.peak of how pleasant it is to watch ’eift a-grov^jg/ and from that'hour, I’ve ngver looked at that plant 
and a-budding and blooming; "Cortiing oh fro# st or give it a drop of water, that I haven’t seen her 
tiny slip no bigger than your firiger.to a fine ; plant, .pretty face before me* 

as half or more than half fills your teitider.- s tVe 1 'f The instances in w.hicfrtheWadCwk-Ilowcrs of the 
seen -from the outside, you know-pthd^rt^qf aiftifi- poor serve as such sWestit rethranbrancers are by 
rial ornaments that^re pot' in geritlenwsh’ 8 ;wtrtd|0 , ws ) no me'ans soUtary ones. The practice of allotting 
and I dare say they cost a lot of mOiihy; aihdperhaps ! plants to the childrea'of the family is a common one, 
1 ain’t a good judge of ’an; but to tny eyq 1'-never j and frequently you will be shown some flower which 
' iw one that, for real beauty, was fit to compare \ is especially treasured as having belonged to some 
with that fuchsia -that took your notice jdst now. ! little one who has “ gone- before.” Altogether the 


Resides"—and here there was a lowering of theVoice influence of flowers amongthe pocEr is as pure and 
.md a softening of the manner—“ when you’ve been natural as themselves. , The., ardent love of them 
a-growing’em from ever since you’ve had a bit of a is, if rightly considered, a grand, a hopeful sign, 
place of your own fb grow ’em in, they sometimes It is not going for to associate such appro-wi.- 
come to mean more to you than just a flower,howeyer tion of the bdj?tttiful with 'a receptive capacity of 
pretty they may be. There is that little geranium education, and. those ‘who -at effecting the 
there, for instance?you only see a flower in it, I see moral as well as'the social iteration Df the people 
a face as well—the face of my dead-and-gonc little ! will be acting, i V^ly^ : m|{ atnOng .other things, 
Jenny. | vnSdring' a‘ point^ 'fostering and spreading the 

“Among us flower-growers it’s a regular' thing i love'-otthe teaxtm#in flowery; T ; 
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HU dark,earth seemed a melamcholytalftg Now happy£gre the sounds along the lanes ; 

"V^liCn v fuijes wrestled in the winter i*fr J W«' do hit hew the wind upon the moor; 

There wak no more delight in anyt^h^The woody?.halls are sweet in scented stains, 
Freshfot^stfiowerings, fancifulaji&fair, And there are many flowers og^c floor 
Followcdthe month and all i£swithering,, That) having sucked in gentle morning mins, 


Dead as December, with, blaci 
and bare. 1; 
Men foil from Iffe m heayvirhea* 1 


Men fell from ’■ Wifo-.ftetUds j-^ toaNvhite.Spd violet-blue. 

Full of the umversa^sense.mf dy*^. ^ditthefre^i^eamy shut of day, 

Now let the dreary season of our care ' When sleepy AoUds are sfflit with golden streaks, 

R‘e like a time of life that to forgot-:-. ' J .) And cuckoos hoot- along the leafy way, 

What need to sing of sadness-and despair,"t" - ;i And daisies loss their own empurpled cheeks, 
When that which made us sorrowful {s'nW -'f"..' Then village children by the river play, 


A soothing essence swells foe torpid air, " 

And lawns are lit with many a golden spot; : <' 
The autumn, dnd the winter that came after, 

Are gone away, and woods are load with laughter. 


And ardent lover, ardent lover seeks. 

, Love, sweet at all time, is most sweet in spring— 
Love with a moon, and nightingales to sing 1 

Guv Roslyn. 
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( .: A r T F. R T >1 K V O K T Y -T !) I X 1' 
MVRJTN Wimftl-'S l'l.r.DGI.. 

J i < -u.owrn Simmons’ c.ib up liclli »n"«r Street, 
and ua'chcd Julianna alight and enter the house. 
Tlit door was .serincly closed upon hci when I 
i.ing, and asked the slatternly drudge of a servant 
if I could s.ee Mr. I-nstei. She askecl me to go up 
to iht parlour on the second floor, and 1 went 
.duni, with little expectation of finding Mis. Foster 
tin-ic, unless Johanna was there also, in which case 
1 «as to appear as a stranger to her. s 

The parlour looked poorer and sliabbici by day- 
1 , .lit than at night. Th v rc was not a single element 
o( I'omfn-i in it. The curtains himj*i» rags about 
,i v iml b--grimed with soot and smoke. The onlj 
r.y rh m nas the one occupied by Poster, who 
Inni -IIf l-.okcd as shabby and worn as the room. 


from smiling as 1 thought of Jack’s disgust and 
; indignation. 

“ As for that,” 1 replied, “ most probably neither 
of us will visit you again. Dr. Lowry will teLurn to¬ 
morrow, and you will be in his hands once more ’ 

“ No!” he cried, with a passionate uigency m In- 
tonc- " no, Martin Dobree ; you said if any man in 
London could cure me, it was yourself. I cam ot 
leave myself in any other hands. 1 demand finiu 
you the fulfilment of your words. Jf what in. 
said is Hue, you can no more leave me to tin 
cave of another physician, than you could lean- 
a fellow-creature to drown without doing yom 
; utmost to save him. I refuse to be giver, up to 
■ Dr. Lowry," 

! “ Rut it is by no means a parallel ease.” I an, a d; 

! ■* you were under lus treatment before, and I 1 m 
| no reason whatever to doubt hisskill. SYh\ -h-n id 


'1 In- till-, .mil collar of his shirt weie yellow and I you feel safer in my hands than in his?’’ 
i.uteicdi lus h.ur hung long and lank; and his j “ Wdl!” he said, with n sneer, "if Olivia v,m 
- km li .d ,i sallow, unwholesome tint. The diamond j alive I dare scarcely have trusted ydn. could 1 
i -ig upon hi>. finger was altogether out of keeping i Rut you have nothing to gain by iny death, \ou 
i'..li h. ■. ihuad-b:nr cc.it, buttoned up to the chin. ! know; and I have so much faith in y-m, in uuu 
: <f then were no waistcoat beneath it. From j skill, and your honour, and your consdcntioi.siu-s- 
,n! m loot he looked a biokeu-down, seedy i --if there be any such qualities in the world- -ili.it 1 


i .i "a . .. e t r,till preserving sniie lingering tnu es of ( 
’’ ■ mil-nun. - 

! he- was Olivia's husband ! 
v good deal to my surprise I saw Mrs Foster 
- a'i'l i,,.utlyat a table drawn close R> the window, 

1 irv bu-dy writing*-engrossing, as.l could see, ftr 
Man- n table .pittance a page. She must have 
h.id - .iv considerable;practice in -tbi; work, for it 
m-.u- dime v.ell, and her -pun ran quickly over the 
pupa A sc-ond chair left-empty opposite to her 
tha 1 Lover had been engaged at the same 
lick. ! H-forc he Ikm d my step on the stair--. lie- 
looked weary, and 1 • ould not help feeling socic- 
■ hing akin to pity lot lain 1 did not know that 
thev had come dbwn a> low as that. 

1 did not cxprci. you to come before night.” he [ 
said lest dy, 11 1 like to hat e Suinc idea when my 1 
mi-dll d attendant is coming.” 

“ ' w.i. obliged to come now.” 1 answered, offer- : 
in-,: no o'her apology- The man irritated me more 
th.'\ inv "ihirji~rson that had ever -nine across me. 
I’hac »a-- -ome thing perverse and spleneuc m 
v.nv ue.d he attend, and every expression upon 
hi- l.tce 

“ 1 do 1 .'tliki voni p irtnc j r.”he said; ‘■don’t send 
he i Ik Kio’vt nothing about his busi- 

ill 

! ' -pa - v - v, ul .11 -he li.uightinf’ss of a millionaire 
i- - 1.. c-iK-i. I could hardly refrain 


place myself unfalteringly under your prof's-ion.-,! 
care. .Shake hands upon it, Martin Dobree.’" 

Tn spite of my repugnance I could not resist 
taking his offered hand. His eyes were fastint-d 
upon me with souk thing of the fabled fascination 
of a sorpeiif's. 1 knew instinctively that he would 
have the power, and use it, of probing every wound 
he might suspect in me to the quick. Yet he in 
tcrestedme; and iheie was something about him 
I not entirely repellent to me. Above all,for Olivia - 
! sake, should we find lie still living, I was anxious 
. to study his character. It might happen, as it dots 
1 sometimes, that my honour and straight-forward- 
; nc-s won id pi ove a match for his crafty shrewdness 
and cunning. 

“ There.’’ he said exultantly, “ Martin Doluec 
■pledges himself to cure me. Cany, you are tne 
witness of it. If 1 die, be has been my assassin as 
surely as if he had plunged a stiletto into me ’ 

“ Nonsense 1” I answered, “it is not in my power 
to heal or destroy. I simply pledge myself to use 
i every means 1 know of'for your recovery.” 

[ “Which comes to the same thing,” he replied, 
“for. mark you, I will be the most careful patient 
you ever had. There should be no chance for v on 
even if Olivia were alive.” 

Always liarping on that one string ! Was it 
nothing more than a love of torturing some one 
that made him reiterate those words ? Or did he 
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v, cli [o (liivc home more deep]) fne conviction that 
.she w.is indeed dc.id P 

*• I Live you coimminicated the intelligence other 
dv.ith to her trustee m Australia I asked. 

‘■No ; why should 1 ?’" lit said, “no good would 
i <ii nr i>f it to me. Why should I trouble myself 
about it ?” 

“ Nor to your step-sister ? ” I added. 

“To Mrs. Dobrec?" he rejoined ; “no, it docs 
not s-gnify a straw to her either. She holds j 
lier-.elt aloof from me now, confound her! You 
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tho»e papers you showed to me the last time I was 
here.” 

She was away for a few minutes, and I heard 
the cab drive olT before she returned. That was 
the thief point gained. When the papers were in 
my hand 1 just glanced at them, and that was all. 

“ Have you any idea where they came from?” 1 
asked. 

“ There is the London post-mark on the en¬ 
velope,’" answered Foster.. “ Show it to him, Carry. 
There is npthing to be learned from that.” 



"SITTING beside the driver," 


aic not on very good terms with her yourself, I [ “ No,” I said, comparing the hand-writing on the 

believe?” j eiivelope with that of ilie letter, and finding them 

The cab was still standing at the door, and I ' the same. “ Well, good-bye ! 1 cannot often pay . 
could not leave before it drove away, or I should | you as long a visit.as this.” 

Have made my visit a short one. Mrs. Foster was I hurried off quickly to the corner of Dawson 
glancing through the window from time to rime, ! Street, where Johanna was waiting foi me. She 
evidently on the watch to see the visitors depart. ! looked exceedingly contented when 1 took my seat 
Would she recognise Johanna? She had, stayed j beside her in the cab. 

some weeks in Guernsey ; and Johanna was a fine, ! “Well, Martin” she said, “you need suffer 
stat-lv-Iooking woman, noticeable among strangers. ' no more anxiety. Olivia has gone as English 
I must do something to get her away from her post j teacher in an excellent French school, where the 
of observation. j lady is thoroughly acquainted with English ways 

“ Mrs. Foster,” I said, and her eyes sparkled at i and comforts. This is the prospectus of the cstab- 
thc sound of her name. “1 should be exceedingly j lishmcnl. You see there are ‘extensive grounds 
obliged to you if you will give me another sight of j for recreation, and the comforts of a cheerfully 
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lupp) home, the domestic arrangements being on ' 
a thoroughly hbeial scale.' Here is also a photo- | 
giapluc view of the place : a charming villa, you 1 
see, in the best French style. The lady's husband 1 
is an a\ocat; anil everything is taught by pro- ; 
lessors cosmography and pedagogy, and other j 
studies of which we never heard when 1 was a girl, j 
Olivia is to stay there twelve months, ancl in return I 
for lu-r services will take lessons from any professors 
attending the establishment. Your mind may be 
quite at ease now.” 

“ But where is the place?” I inquired. > 

“ Oh J it is in Normandy—Noireau," she said— 

“ quite out of the range of railways and tourists. 
There will be no danger of any one finding her out 
there ; and you know she has chahgcd her name j 
alto/cilier this tune,” 

“ Ihd you discover that Olivia and Ellen Mar- 
Jinc.ui arc thfe same persons ?” 1 asked. 

An expression of bewilderment \.nd consterna¬ 
tion rame across her contented face. 

“ \o, 1 did not,” she answered ; “ 1 thought you 
were sine of that.*' 

Bill I was not sure of it; neither could Jack be 
sine. He push'd himself in trying to give a satis-1 
fa* lory description of his Ellen Marlineau ; but! 
eveiy answer he gave to my eager questions ! 
plunged us into greater uncertainly. He was not sure ! 
of ihc colour ciiher of her hair or eyes, and nude 
liiiiiidi ring guesses at her height. The chief proof 
wc had of Olivia’s identity was the drurken claim 1 
M.idi upon Ellen Martincau by Foster, a month , 

■ 11. r hi- had received convincing proof that she • /as 
di .’ll. 

What was I to believe? , 

It was running too great a risk to make any 
fiuilier inquiries at No. 19, Bellringer Street. Mrs. 
W ilLi.ison was the landlady- of the lodging-house, 
and she had told Johanna that Madame Perrier 
hoarded with her when she was<in London. But 
she might begin to talk to her other lodgers, if her I 
own curiosity were excited 1 and one* more my dc- 1 
'..re to fathom the mystery hanging about Olivia 1 
might plunge her ino fresh difficulties, should it 
i each ihc ears of Fust01 or his wife. 

I must satisfy tm.iuif about her safety nowf T 
'■aid. "Only put yourself in my place, Jack. How 
1 an 1 u -trill 1 know more about Olivia?” 

‘‘1 do put myself 1ft yajar place,” he answered. 
‘•WI1.1t d<> you say to having a run down to 
thi' phi-o in Basse Normandy, and seeing for 
'*"u *-lt whithei ;Vf <\5 Ellen Martineau is your 

Oui 1 ■ ’’ 

“ l!'» v - ! - u l J ‘ 1 . -.fed, aUemjitiug lo hang back 
ts > ■, d. ■ sti> - >t was a busy time with ns. 

1 ’ - •*•■* *u in >' . roll, and our most arislo- 
r ’ '' 1 ‘ *m« 11. •' -*u. The easterly winds 

wi i ltr ■*!«*i* <■ in ili.jir usual hm vest of bronchitis 
1 id. 'liplubf-i.a. If l went Jack's hands would be 


more than full. Had these things come to perplex 
us only two months earlier, J could bate taken a 
holiday with a clear conscience. 

“ liad will jump at the chance of coming back 
for a week, 1 'replied Jack; “he is bored to death 
down at Fulham. Go you must, for my sake, old 
fellow. You are good for nothing as long as jou’ie 
so down in the mouLh. I shall be glad to be rid of 
you.” 

We shook hands upon that, as warmly as if he 
had paid me the most flattering compliments. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-FOURTH. 

NOIRE All. 

In this way it dame to pass that two evenings later 
1 was crossing the Channel to Havre, and found 
myself about five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
next day at Falaise. It was the terminus of the 
railway in that direction ; and a very ancient con¬ 
veyance, bearing the name ot La Petite Vitesse, 
was in waiting to carry on any travellers who were 
venturesome enough to explore the regions beyond. 

There was space inside for six passengers, but it 
smelt too musty and was too full of the fumes ol 
bad tobacco .for me; and I very much prefcnc.it 
sitting beside the driver, a rcd-faced, smooth-cheeked 
Norman, habited in a blue blouse, who could crack 
his Jong whip with almost the skill of a Parisian 
omnibus-driver. Wc were friends in a tnee, for my 
patois was almost identical with his own, and he 
rould not believe his own ears that he was talking 
with an Englishman. 

“La Petite Vitesse’’ bore out its name admirably, 
if it were meant to indicate exceeding slowness. 
Wc never advanced beyond a slow trot, and at the 
slightest hir.t of vising ground the trot slackened 
into a walk, and eventually subsided into a crawl. 
By these means the distance we traversed was made 
to seem t . mendous, and the drowsy jingle of the 
collar-bells, intimating that progress was being ac¬ 
complished, added to the delusion. Bat the fresh, 
sweet air, blowing over leagues of fields and 
meadows, untainted with a breath of smoke, gave 
me a delicious tingling in the veins. I had not IVIl 
such a glow of exhilaration since that bright morn¬ 
ing .when 1 had crossed the channel to Sark, to ask 
Olivia to become mine. 

The sun sank below the distant horiron, with die 
trees showing clearly against it,for the,atmosphere 
was as transparent as crystal; and the light of the 
stars-that came out one by one almost cast a de¬ 
fined shadow upon ourpath, from the poplar-trees 
standing in long straight rows "in the hedges. If 1 
found Olivia at the end of that star-lit path my 
gladness in it would be completed. Yet if I found 
her, what then? I should see her for a few 
minutes in the dull salon of a school, perhaps with 
some watchful, spying Frenchwoman present. I 
should simply satisfy myself that she was living. 
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There could be nothing more between us. I dared j 
not tell her how dear she was to me, or ask her if; 
she ever thought of me in her loneliness and friend-1 
lessness. 

1 began about this time to wish that I had 
brought Johanna with me, who could have takeii 
her m Iter arms, and kissed and comforted her. 
Why had I not thought of that before ? 

As wo proceeded .it our delusive pace along the 
last stage of our journey, I began to sound the 
dnver, cautiously wheeling about the object of thy 
excursion into those remote regions. I had tramped 
through Normandy and Brittany three or four times, 
but there had been no inducement to visit Noireau, 
which resembled a Lancashire cotton-town, and I 
had never been there. 

There arc not many English at NToireau ?” I .re¬ 
marked suggestively. < 

" Not one,” he replied—“not one at this moment. 
There was one little English mam'zelle—pcste 1 — 
a very pretty little English girl, who was voyaging 
precisely like you, m’sieur, some months ago. 
There was a little child with her, and the two were 
quite alone. They are vot-y intrepid, are the 
English mam’zelles. She did not know a word of 
our language. But that was droll, m’sieur I A 
French demoiselle would never voyage like that.” 

The little child puzzled me. Yet 1 could not help 
fancying that this young Erglishwoman travelling 
alone, with no knowledge of French, must be my 
< Jhvia. At any rate it could be no other than Miss 
Ellen Mertmeau. 

‘‘ Where was she going to ?” 1 asked. 

“She came to Noireau to be an instructress in' 
an establishment,” answered the driver, in a tone 
of great enjoyment—“ an establishment founded by 
the wife of Monsieur Emile Perrier, the avocat 1 
I Id! hi?! hd! Mon Dieu ! how droll that was, 
m’sieur! An. avocat ? So they believed that in 
England ? Bah ! Emile Perrier an avocat—mon 
Dieu 1 ” 

“ But what is there to laugh at ?” I asked, as the 
man's laughter rang through the quiet night., 

“ Am 1 an avocat?" he inquired derisively, “am 
I a proprietor? am I even a curd? Pardon, m’sieur, 
hut 1 am just .is much avocat, proprietor,.curd, 4 s 
Emile Perrier. lie was nn impqstor. He became 
bankrupt; he and his wife ran cw&y to save' them¬ 
selves; the establishment was broken tqji J.It wag 
a bubble, m’sieur, and it burst comme «ja.” ", 

My driver clapped «his hands together lightly, as 
though Monsieur Perrier’s^bubble needed very little 
pressure to disperse it. 

“ Good heavens ! ” I exclaimed, “but What be¬ 
came of "Oli—of the young English lady, ’.and the 
child 

“ Ah, m’sicur !" he said, “ I do not know. I do 
not live in Noireau, but I pass to and fro from 
Falaise in la Petite Vitesse. She has not returned 


in my omnibus, that is all I know. But she could 
go to Granville, or to Caen. There are other om¬ 
nibuses, you see. Somebody will tell you down 
there.” 

For three or four miles before us there lay a road 
as straight as a rule, ending in a small cluster of 
lights glimmering in the bottom of a valley, into 
which we were descending with great precaution on 
the part of the driver and his team. 'ITiat was 
Noireau, But already my exhilaration was ex¬ 
changed for profound anxiety. I extorted from the 
Norman ah the information he possessed concern¬ 
ing the .bankrupt J it was not much, aud it only 
served tb heighten my solicitude. 

Tt whs nearly eleven o’clock before we entered 
the town; But 1 learned a few more particulars from 
the middle-aged woman in the omuilne bureau. 
She recollected the name of Miss Ellen Martincr.u, 
and her* arrival; and she described her with the 
accuracy an(Jf faithfulness of a woman. If she 
were not Olivia lierself she must be her very 
counterpart. 

But who was the child, a girl of nine or ten years 
of age, who had accompanied her ? It was ton late 
to learn anymore about them. The landlady • >f 
the hotel confirmed all 1 had heard, and added 
several items of information. Monsieur Pernor 
and bis wife had imposed upon several English 
families, and had succeeded in getting dozen-. .,( 
English pupils, so she assured me, who had been 
scattered over the country, Heaven only knew 
where, when the school’, was ’ broken up. about a 
month ago. 

1 started out early the next morning to find the 
Rue dc Grficf, where'the inscription on my photo¬ 
graphic view of'the premises represented them .»s 
situated. The tov&i was in the condition of a pro¬ 
vincial town in England'dhbut a century ago. The 
streets wiere as’diitf as the total absence of drams 
and scavengers could make them, and the cleanesi 
path was up the kennel ip the centre. 'The filth ot 
the houses'was pushed down into them by pipes, 
with little .cisterns at each storey, and under almost 
every window. 

There were, here and there, many improprieties 
and some indecencies, shocking to English si risi¬ 
bilities, Ip the Rue de GrSce 1 saw two nuns, 
in their hoods and;veils, unloading a c.ut full <>l 
mamu% -A ladies’ .school for English people in 
S'a town'like tins seemed ridiculous. 

There-'vas no difficulty in finding tin* houses in 
my photographic view. There were two of them, 
one standing in the street, the other lying back 
beyond a very pleasant garden. A frenchman 
was pacing uj^and down the broad grin el, alh which 
connected them, smoking a cigar, and examining 
1 critically the vines growing against the walls. Fwo 
little rhndicii were gambolling about in close while 
caps, and with trocks down to their heels. Upon 
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secjng me he look his cigar from his lips with two formation that the English demoiselle had been 
fingers of one hand, and lifted his hat with the seen in the house of a woman who sold millc, Ma- 
other. 1 returned the salutation with a politeness demoiselle Rosalie by name; and he volunteered to 
as ceremonious as his own. - . . ‘ accompany me to her dwelling. 

“ Monsieur is an Englishman?*? he said jn ‘a It was a poor-looking house, of one room only, 
doubtful tone. ■ ■«.. - n * in the same street as the school; but wc found no 

“ From the Cbarmel Islands*®! replied. ' i . one there except an old woman, exceedingly deaf, 
“Ah I youb^ongtp he iaidj^bpt,. youare Who told us, after much difficulty in making her un¬ 
hybrid, fytf F#nsh j .a fide nicies; I deratandour object, that Mademoiselle Rosalie was 

also ha^e -my robm." v > . _t ; <gqpe gomdwhereto nurse a relative,who wasdanger- 

I paid retii^af- oijBlyrall. She had not had any cows of her own, 

the admixt^ aridwfy*had easily disposed of liar small business 

then pr&C&ded to to .t}^..^.woman and her daughter- Did the 

him.- ■ • v e- . ., ( s mc»ithnT5.jp||it A anyjnilk for. their, femilies? No. 


an impostor., unq 
live tn the front yog 
law occupy the oil 
taken for out own '< 


mensnair.. I puwwt 'fflmn iieB^. Hosaiie ;.?ana sne Knew notning 
;{, and son-jit-i of m^English^pman.and a little girL 

^JtAefiagr 1jy^pdbf^ft : dascoianged; hut my 
tum huV.Emi^abus^-.havenn^ fcieiH iw^s not so. quickly depressed. It was 

_ % I all_ 1L *.•* 1 tr i! _■* 1 


pass aloi£ this waj^ana through our co^-housfr -»Nffireap last montli. 

into a passage the- Street ^Ihgrgasp*-- N<?^placegj^d.heeQ takeh SMftMiSjsEllen Maitincau 

i lame had her scl&bi. ^SfeytUPC, 4ui(fI.lidfffiliow find die <&^fiitj&t£pras no.-sh^Si name in any of 
n to you." ■ 1 t*. ■ -thehookSi*But atyach'bureau L wasrecommended 

Hi- led in.e^t^ou^i a^shP9,vAi^'a^sag x a-idirty, -to see the drivers upon their’return in the evening : 
vaulted passage, aatg .a maa& A anti 3 was compelled to give up the pursuit for that 

small, miscrable-^dng totufrittiMUs ifishuLpp, day. *:. , _ 

«ith broken perfieM^^wrfra^ t^.wl^ljwS,. hjy "j. »■ 

heart sank at httigfin suds , ' ; .-chapter W PORT¥.HFT». 

ilisromfortj'and^ajillh^’dajw^j^W^fiferty .'.a second t>u*suj». ' 

‘“Hid you ever ^^wchder there was fever in the tojta, I thought, as 

moqsieur ?M b*' way amongst the heaps ^garbage and 

ginning of bust in.the stress. -The most hideous 

“ liul ye*i 1 -per caw, wrinkkd'gppr .wry inch of 

ch.irming English been - Wearied, and wi^ ; ^liaV reddened 

blind aot to «tigjr«t;lwt {T 9 -'- tbs at each’tna^.ppeftr weavers. 

dfmc l^w^-sapsj’^Md out at their looms in 

Y«*. ye**' 1 'yu&S&tf burnt. Themld^Min^Fachild to 

we oihersi--y. j.B/je f/.-, be.Mcn.about. ”1116 wholeda^ci,Undramed and 

He laughed,'hi 4 #t -.«^hB shwWeo in n de-' u*haalthy.%ars the name of th*-* Manufactory of 
testable-m^paer^ i? - V. J&f *: ' ,ptae>^, s from the mrtto-f'clnldren who dte 

“ What &&& was •^ uu^iirii &ere|; *. ' 

“A juar• hcSjgffi.tig.^wengd|^a J^^aCe'rAere Olivia had been 

camel, nor to» jip^0^st)my.Wtd‘-n nd severe .winter ! 

stand an fair the next 

sicur." -;. T '4‘'. %. '.yiKmtPjdWilt •wn'ltiRi ■'■ Every inn in the 

11 could be'ao tithe? ^sSpd'Stol-owrflowii^. As f sat at the 

been living here tfagLafi-f^.'ihaferahRi.^Afw^gf^’tii&iWt^iiBgdhepicturesquegroups 


camel, nor too. <fe|l.« 

stand an 

sicur." 

It could be Bo tithe? ^ 
been living here thq&4& 


‘■■ud the 1 -rcnchman : “when tha^B*tatifisbp|Mspt THay»■ i n |jva a .l natty feJtriliyr T pj rf 

wa-. broken up 1 was ill with the fever, monSiftur, of my kmfiady, 'sbrili as tho 1 cackling of a hen, 
Yvv b.ivi. ii-vcr often here. Hul she will know*—-I “ Grands Oieux 1 not a single spill from Ville-en- 
will ask her.’ bois can resbhere, neither mail Cor woman 1 They 

lie retunivd to me after some time, with the in- have the fever like-a pest tbtit No, no, m’sieur, 
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that is impossible; go away, you and your beast. 
There is room at the Lion d’or. But the gens* 
d'armes should not let you enter the town. We have 
fever enough of our own." 

‘“But my farm is a league from Ville-en-bois,” 
was the answer, in the slow, rugged accents of a 
Norman peasant 

“ But I tell you it is Impossible,” she retorted j?‘I, 
have an Englishman here, very rich, a tnilor^dhd 
he will not hear of any person from ViHe^e^hju^. 
resting in the house. Go away tb-fftfe Limi4$fw;id^ 
good friend, where there are noEnglish. 
as afraid of thefever as of the devil/^ 

I laughed to myselfe-at my-jah|ttt^j ^^ m|^| 
excuses; but aftor-tHb-the 

lower key, and I heard no $ 0 $. 

I went out late in 6 
the omnibus-drivers, but-in yipc''* 
were too busy to give mt?.pro 4 ar; attenitiph,^. tbo' 
anxious to join the stir ihi- {nbfh of tbC/ownsf 
jicople, they all declared -they knew Upthmjjof ifctj. 
Englishwoman. r As 3 returned 'dejectedly to -jnljt 
inn, 1 heard a lamentable! voice/cvidently English, - 
bemoaning in doubtful French, ^e.bipfdbae^from. 
E.liaise had' just come in, and latrip-in 

the entrance of the archway Stood a lady, bdftnt 
my hostess, who was volubly assorting fhat there- 
was no room left .In her house. l : £astehod to-die 
assistance of my country-woman, and the light of 
the lamp falling full upon her face revealed to me 
w ho she was. • ' 

“ Mm. Foster! ” 1 exclaimed, almost,.shouting 
Iiit name in my astonishment. She looked- ready 
to faint with fatigue and dismay, and she -litet ber 
hand heavily on my atm, as if to save herteht&tHn 
“'inking to the ground. , *''**'■ r ■ 

“ Have you ftkmd her?"..she askediavsduntuilft 
Not a trafceofher,” I answered. 'y '' ^ 

Mrs. Foster broke into an hysterical .taugh^Which-' 
w as very quicHY’-foUawed by sobs. .1 had no gteht 
difficulty in persuading the landlady to fetid JKSde 
accommodation fbrher^andthen 1 retiredfo my.own 
room to smoke iri peaces and turn over thbeittsa- 
ordinary meeting which had been the hi&’incSfea.. 
of the day. ' ; ’. 

It requited very little keennttt^ to'CdraSs r *to. r tbe 
conclusion that the Fosters hdd^^pined |jfcfi§Ni!£’ 
formation concerning Miss srfferei 

we had got outs, front 
Mrs. Foster had lost riotigte-'in 
clue, for she wasonly twenty-fber 
She had looked thoroughly astomshied '^pt ' dls- 
mayed when she saw me there; so she had hast po 
idea that 1 was on the same track. But nothing 
could be more convincing than this jdprt»ty;«f here' 
that neither dbe nor Foster really believed in 
Olivia's death., That was as clhar as.day.,But 
what explanation could I give to myself of those 
letters, of Olivia’s above all ? Was it possible that 


she had caused them to be written, and sent to her 
husband ? I could not even admit such a question, 
without a sharp sense of disappointment in her. 

I saw Mrs. Foster early in the morning, some¬ 
what as 4 , truce-bearer may meet another on neutral 
ground. She was grateful to me for my interposb 
tioivm her behalf the night before ; and as 1 knew 
Ellen 'Martineau tb be safely-out of the way, I was 
inefea^to be. tolerant towards, her. 1 assured her, 

■ id-failed .in discovering 

eaufi and l toid her all I 
ihkroptey of Monsieur 

idert^^^ch a chase ? " 

^Pmmmg : 'After EHen 

j e ’vin' pursuit of her. 

' “ Ytat^ afie- doing '-the 1 safoj^hing yourself,” she 

rJ “ replied, "because f sun not satisfied. 

Buf you, have |pxrvedy<^.coitvicEon byjjbecomitig 
, Richard Foster’s, second 


few .tcaiw; “as.aA.’cfttr.' Mrs. Wilkinson 
described '3j3feh‘ when she was 

talktog-^bont^'h&'VisidrW^oh^iichme to inqiii.-e 
after, her, in that catijwfticb was- standing at the 
door die iBW^n^oa visletdfMni'Fbster—and 1 had 
! no suspicion- dF'iit-VSr,grt«i1iSllite'-&ightened lest he 
shduld-' ever^befpjmgedjwmi %ariyjivg me whilst 
she was ahye- ’Sft^-peesuaded him to.let me come 
here costs 

a great dgal, abl wehdve ve^flittfe. money to spare 

might do, ami 

uttnade trie-vet^xhiserahafr tar she might be 
still afeve;an^JiEhftr plAcE? ; 

I cotddwiatli^^^i^Ied^O to myself that there 
'.was sdme s/tsbcSL^ibi- Foster's statement of the 
case. ' '* \ 

1 v Themi^ - e'M^vtWt Chance of your finding 
her," '■/;! ' 

“ Isn't there-r^ne askfed, with an evil gleam in 
her eyes,.yhich/Tyfuut caught before she hid her 
faqeagnin. in hcrhfcnrfkcrcihief. 

-• “you would have no power 

jff yoit- You could not take her 

.iC^^-haiii'-jscw'. l^forceT. I do not know how the 
French Havre wbiiilii iregard Foster’s authority, but 
ydu cab have none Whatever, and he is quite unfit 
to take this long journey to claim her. Really I do 
not see what you can do ; and 1 should think your 
wisest plan would be to go back and take care of 
ftiftV leaving her alone, I am here to protect her, 
and 1 shall stay until I see you fairly out of the 
place.” 

IKD OF CKAPTWE THE FOETV-FIFTH. 
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CHAWER THE EIGHTH. . 

With the next morning a sort of steady routine 
sci in. It seemed as though the new mistress had 
graciously given it to he understood that on the 
Inst evening"anything in the shape of practical 
things or business whs to be put aside j but with 
the next day Bhe assumed aquietiir of-authority. 
Ned, gloomy and dispirited, thought it was now 
time to come to some explanation.as to lug'-affairs, 
supposing it best toliave it fov« ‘quickly.; But 
John Burton put the subject' asid6. hastily, begging 
it would not be mentioned os yet, .as Lydia wished 
nil business' to be postponed until her brother 
should an ive, which "would be th^t HgVening. This 
.seemed odd, not to say otnmoris to Jwd.. 

That evening, as'jhe was -going to/dress for 
dinner, he met On the stairs a gentletpan,, yjith fair 
luir and showy dress, a .gaudy tie, velvet-collar,' 
and h'-alslipn waistcoat j^with handsome missive 
gold (liain add 1 ringJl/> Af first Ned took him for a 
\ hu tig in.ui of fouctor-:' five-aud--twenty, his air was 
to guv and his crimplqdon sg^foiratfd oped;' But 
a. hen lie nc existed N«fd» ; jn A : smdi'ng and cordial' 
tone, the hitter saw .that Ser.wasten years ojder.« .■ 

"I am Ralph Irving,’’lb?'said., “1 fcnow.you 
perfectly. Ddighted^d'.sric ypu, !- ■'!-walked from 
I have been aUover.theplace already. 


there never were such liberal hosU. You have all 
won golden opinions.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, “ so much the better. Uncle 
here would wish, I know, that the credit of his 
name should be well kept up in his absence, and I 
am sure he will find the benefit of it now that he 
has. arrived.” 

“Nodbubh Quite right, Tom,” said Mr. Burton. 

, “No doubt, O^ttd quite right too,” said Ralph; 
** and"il iai aiVa Batter for business, and not while we 
are'eating this good I dinner. Mr. Edward Burton 
wifi show ns all than ip blade and white.” 

. Again followed ^e! strained, awkward evening, 
during which cverytiody seemed to be acting. As 
a choice exhibition and treat, our little strum ci, the 
infant “ Algy,” was brought down to be exhib”ed. 

, When the evening had'come to an end, an cl the 
visitors had gone 'up-stairs, Ned said to his w>fe. 
“Sourethihg wili^'come to-morrow, you will sit. 
This 1 inan Whc^ERxived id-day is connected with it.” 

.Mrs. Ndil thought so too. So did Tom. 

. “H'ecank dp us any harm,” he said; “:il least. 
I will try and prevent haiu.” > 

■ But on the following morning, just as breakfast 
was finished, Mr. Burton said, a little nervously. 
“ I think h is time that all thus was put on a 
business footing, so suppose wc make a regular 
'morning's work of it in the study. Ralph here know? 


lac station. 

l .i. > i course waited fin the baby the first thing.” 

Ned received the*chearty civilities with a sort of ] all about,figures, and yon can explain to him.” 

N<& looked bewildered. 
plExplain*what?” he said. 

At the dinner-table the ucwjcpniers were now in ’ 
s-.iti ig force. Thn .timorous arid ha it, were awed 
f.iiinl'. felt themselvesomninfiberedi . Mr. In-ing, 
whose wonderful hair seemed -unijer the lamps like 
m.iss.‘» of silky tow, “rattled*' tuj?; told stories pi 
his travels, and was loud'in his, praises oif the 
place. “Bit,” he added, “there* ate wonderfijl 
epenings. Not half enough has been dope with it. 

Don’t think I am reflecting on its previous adminis- 
ti.iuon, he added, smiling. “'What I mean is, 
i here is a good outlay of capital required, which J 
..Iu ays saul, John, was i^sssary. Them wra^ a 
{t udeniir,; man in the la^$&tiiry whom they;used 
to tall ‘ Capability Bn>sm;*'becaase his opinidft.qn 
ery place that he was Shown always TooY. this : 
sh.ape -■ U has great rapabOitteB.’ Lydia', I ■ atn 
<:■ mg to lie the ‘ Capability Irving’ of this place.” 

Tom w.e listening to these remarks, measuring 
'•pc.iker with his eye : then be spoke : 

■ Nu one < \vr su'd hen* before that Abbeylands 
.-.ic'd:! j.i dmig iinhe way of improvement.” 

" No iv.is.rn, that.' said the other, smiling: “lh,ey 
li.iglu not liaic Ufa d to remaik it to you. 1 hear 


“ Well, I mean,” said his brother, “ the general 
explanation .of the affairs.” 

“ bufelv *%aidltfrs. Burton,impatiently, “ you musl 
see that,it will be more satisfactory to all prune s 
that everything is done regularly. My brother 
Ralph is to be our agent, and he must sec how your 
accounts stand.” 

**My father has ho accounts,” said Tom, “to 
render to ariyqtte. “ He was not here as agt ut, m 
anything of-the kind. My unde was generous 
enough, to let, US’ have the place, and lay out Ins 
tents to tbe best advantage on it.” 

Oh, of course,” she said with a frown, “we 
•understanff.-all .that' The books must be shown ; 
them is'^away of-doing all this, and Ralph must 
go into it regularly.” c 

“1. have fortunately kept the letters from 
uncle.” said Tom, coolly, “which will show that what 
I say is correct.” 

“Well, we shall go into all that,” said Ralph, 
smiling; “ the court will receive such documentary 
evidence.” 

" 1 don’t understand you, sir,” said Ned, excitedly. 
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“ and. I do not imcnd going before you as court, or 
in any way of the kind.” 

“ And further," added Tom, “so far from being 
accountable, my father has lived in the style in 
which you, sir—forgive me saying so—encouraged 
him to do, taking your place here, and has incurred 
smous debts, both for me and others. This is 
only natural, in the situation. We are all rejoiced, 
of course, that you have been made so happy; but 
it alters, seriously alters, as you know, our situation, 
and we shall suffer greatly by this change. That 
u. enough, without talking of bringing us to account , 
Wo hai c no money, and owe a good* deal, fairly 
spent in keeping up the position of the family.” 

*• This is quite a new lone,” said Mrs. John Burton. 
■' I’ethajis you will be bringing ns .to, account, and 
making out that wc owe you. money for your ser¬ 
vices. We can’t admit -your views at all. Every- 
Lliin.C must be explained,■and accounted for,” 

*■ rooted up, ’as the Americans say," added 
i-.alji’i, smiling. 

“ \\ ell, I do think," said Mr. Burton, “what Ned 

.ij . as to the debts- ” 

“ N oil — oh, your brother." 

“ 1 on should remember my naitie, madam,” 
said Ned, bitterly. , 

“ I have not forgotten it, I assure von, only we 
hear so many Tqms and Neds and other names, 
ili.u it is confusing. You had better adjourn to the 
nud\. as Rj!pli says,and get the papers apd figures.” 
bho then loll I lie r#nm. 

As soon a-> she was gone, her brother said in a 
m nous tone, “ Lydia is right, wo must go into the 
thing regularly. Just give me a general sketch of 
.>h.u lias been laul out, and then we can see how 
wc stand.” >■ • 

He led the way into the study, seated himself at 
the table, opened a despatch-box, from which he 
look small ledgers, rentals, etc., and said— 

“ 1 thought it would save time if I went over all 
these matters first, so I have a pretty general idea 
of how things stand. I thought it would save time, 
and clear the ground.” 

Nod seemed awestricken by the coolness of this 
young man of business. Ned’s candid and honest 
n.iuuc came to his aid, and he said, “ My' dear 
b: other, I speak to you, and I presume that you. 

would not wish any one to come between-” 

“ No, no, God forbid !” 

“ Well, the truth, and the whole truth, ii!t this. 
1 counted on all this continuing, as you bade use, 
anci 1 have got largely intcj debt. I feel no shy¬ 
ness or shame in telling you, for it is no fault 
ol mine if they have not been paid. But I think 
we have a sort of claim on you, brother, and you 

said you would lake care of as, and- ” 

“ Of course, of course, my dear Ned. Don’t say 
a word. 1 would do anything for you that I could 
clo; and don’t let the debts disturb you." 


s 7_ 

“lie’s always generous,” said Mr. Ralph ; “too 
much so sometimes. I think all this is very proper 
between two brothers, but I frankly remind you, 
John, that there’s a difficulty—Mrs. John-” 

“I thought so,” said Ned, bitterly, '*I said so. 
to think, after so many years-” 

“ You see, at this time she has a notion that 
every shilling unaccounted for is taken away from 
the child. It has really become a morbid feeling. 
Then again, you know, I toll you frankly, her feel¬ 
ings are not of the warmest towards you,” 

.. “ Oh, that’s ah past and gone,” said Mr. Burton. 
“No, dorijt distress yourself, Ned, we’ll settle it all 
straight jfff. ''Come out now, and let us have a 
walk together, and ,talk over old times.” 

But when they came in from a stroll that was 
delightful‘ for both”, where Ned had opened his 
heart, they found Mrs. Burton in the diawing-ioom. 

“ 1 have heard,” she said in her coldest way, “ of 
what passed thlS morning. Not much business, it 
seems, was got through. To-morrow it must be. 
different. Look here, Major' Burton: I have 
always been candid, whatever my enemies may 
choose to say of me. I tell you plainly,.}, on shall 
have no compliment fton\us, and 1 am surprised 
that you should expect it.” 

Ned looked at tills deadly woman with anger in 
his eye. “You are unchanged, I see ; well, 1 c.,n 
tell you this, that I- am not one bit sorry, and you. 
dislike, which you have, kept up for so many 
years, only proves that I, was right in m> judg¬ 
ment of you.” 

aHie turned to her husband. 

“ Do you allow your brother to address me in 
this strain?” , „, 

“ Don’t be afraid ; I shall not forget myself ; only 
take care, I warn you, A downfall dften comes as 
great as the rise, and.where there is pride it conics 
very soon.”, . • 

“Now, Ned, stop this, I ,must beg.” said his 
brother ; “ really,, it, isnot—becoming.” 

“ To hear jour wife-threatened, certainly not In¬ 
coming. Major. Burton has forgotten himself, m 
speaking to me in this style ; you should not stand 
by and .allow it” 

“ Ned meant nothing, J-know. But it had belter 
Stop there. It is so worrying, all this family dissen¬ 
sion,”hc added pettishly- Smfou know, Ned, it is your 
interest to be on berms wtth us, and really, con¬ 
sidering Lydia's state of Health, it’s not fan, not 
fair of you at alL” 

“ You mutt make allowance,” said Tom to her, 
gravely. “At my father’s age, with ail ejertmenL 
over his head, and having to begin the world again, 
when he •might have looked forward to repose, is a 
serious matter. As for the money, you will see, I 
am sure, on reflection, it is not to be thought of. 
1 will show Mr. Irving in a few minutes that the 
matter cannot be seriously entertained." 
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The two parsed again inlo the study. Tom boody— try’” The incantation, it must be said, 
bluntly explained that the affair should be either a had no effect, rathei the young heir, when the 
legal one or a friendly one. If the former, there question as to the propriety of tears was put, 
was tne discredit and scandal of going to law with a answered it by a burst of squalls and beating of its 
bruthei, and they had besides abundance of proofj tiny hands, and had to be taken away. J5ut Mr. 
leitcis. etc., to show the natuie of the arrangement, and Mrs. Charles Hunter lost nothing by the 
If fnendly, everything might be settled in some failure, and were at once placed, as it were, “at the 
fashion. lie would, at all events, stand between head of the poll.’’ 

}ij 3 father and anything like persecution. What- They must stay for lunch, when Mr. Ralph 
evi-r it was that he said, and whatever was the tone presented himself. He had been out over the 
lie took, there was a decided effect produced on place. Mr. Hunter “ took to him ” very much, and 
Mr. Irving, the new agent, who smiled, and said thought him a most intelligent, agreeable, well- 
u was hard to understand ladies ; but he $aid— informed perton. Mr. Ralph, by a similar instinct. 

“ 1 think you are indiscreet to mix yourgelf up in took to him, and began to tell a little advenluic lie 
this matter, Mr. Burton likes you, as I dare say had met with. 

you have found out; and this is all between my “ What do you say to youth and beauty wander* 
lady si»ter and your father.” ’ lug in the groves ? I assure you we shall find this 

“ I shall stand by my father in any case. He place very tolerable. A charming little bit of 
requires some one to aid him, especially when he Chelsea. A shepherdess, m a Dolly Vardcn lint, 
is impi-tly treated." \ straying by herself and pulling buttercup 

“ All light,” said the otherjust as you please." “'l'on my word," said Mr. Hunter, “lids won’t 
'1 In' news of the arrival of the family had* soon do. "it’s not fair, men of the world coming 
spread. The first to come and,pay homage were down to distract our rustic beauties. Who 
tli.■ Ch,nil's Hunters, who knew how to eliminate she?” 

awkwardness from the world in the most graceful “Well, I couldn’t make out. 1 thought she lm\ 
w.ii. The “strange device” on their banner might lost her way, and offered tp show her, ol touiv 
be \\ etcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” introducing myself as in office at Abbt-ylamls. \ 
usd they might have proclaimed a sort of Bourbon fair, piquant little thing in a blue cloak, and oh, sir 
.-p.eili. “ There is nothing changed in the family ; pensive! She couldn’t be the parson’s dutighu-i. 
n' 1 } a host and hostess Jllore to entertain their I had a muid to track her." 

I i.iiuN" M r. and Mrs. Hunter sat for half an hour, “1 am glad you did not/ st.id Tom, flora b. 

■1 unde a delightful, impression on the new Mr. I “You showed your good sense. That musu-hall 
. -I Mi.. Bunon. The “ outgoing family,” as thi-y style of address would not have at all iccoinniciuh d 
. pied to his mind, experienced no neglect. Mi. you. Miss Forager is not the syL of person.” 
i;r.”ier was kindly, and maintained in fact the “ Oh, it was Miss Forager, was it ? My deni - n, 
<>ld ill me.mom ; but there was an indefinable if I liad known that 1 would have followed. 1 low 
tone about him which conveyed that the superior stupid of me! ’’ 

I limitr manner and bearing was at the service of “No doubt," said Toni, “it was stupid, and I 
the .upeiior people. The lady of the house was think y>ft see now that your description was slightly 
si phased, that orders were sent to bring down stupid also.. 7 

II Music. Algy” for exhibition, Mr. Rdlph did not relish being “put down.’’ 

Ii was ..hi so fme a child as it seemed to thefond “ It doesn't follow at all—oh dear, no. It seems 
imagination of its parents; but it cried, and got, our good friend here would constitute himself the 
into a r.ige, and tossed its little arms. Mr. Charles local policeman.” 

Hu“‘ei, however, won fresh golden opinions by his “ No matter about that,” said Tom, “ I don’t like 
behaviour, soothing and petting with great success, the subject. Please let us hear no more of it.” 

\\hat could be done to propitiate it? What spell “Don’t like the subject,” laughed Mr. Ralph, 
i mild charm ? Why, M|». Charles Hunter should “Oh, I see. J3ut I really beg pardon. Something 
‘■mg fur it. “Yes, dear, do go to the piano, wrong there. Well, you can’t expect me to be 
Mi* Button will excuse me. It will divert our posted up in all the ups and downs of these local 
In tie stranger.” Accordingly, out came the matters. However, we shall say no more about it 
“ boody," ready once more to plead for assignations I as the subject is disagreeable." 
and ki-iscs. piovidcd they were duly performed! Mr. Hunter here struck in, with his usual “ tact,” 
when “coming through the r>c." Only the little i to change the subject. But Mrs. John Burton 
*t angci , 1.11 held by Mr. Hunter—he implored i looked at Torn with a darkling glance of hostility, 
tki- pi-.ib;.;*'-- on i toe piaro like a tray, while the J Soon after, the guests rose and departed, having 
-nn;ii. tuning Imr fVe th' ee - quarters round, \ spent a most “ delightful morning,'’ an J promising 
Ki dded ..lid id i ced auhb : and made a droll j to come again 
i t’lc.uuin ‘ice as she su.d slowly, “need a I 


UMJ OF UIAI1EK UlC KU.XT1I. 
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Muni mil turn when I appear. J Ah ' little hoop of gold and blue, 

7 hf vision fair to see- fnven by Flunk to me, 

I.im p 1 .use be whispered in in\ <;tr, [ Alee! t mblcin ofili.il heart so true, 

Warm glances thrown .it me j Now f.11 beyond the sea. 

I 

V 1! memory v, ;tl 1 a sudden |i,nn And in the deep depths of my heart 

< one s, better thoughts to bim., I A i.tskel sure shall be, 

I nu il to look .it thee a;',.1111. I W lieie gems lie'll prize .ire kept .ijj.ii l— 

'1 Iron simple little tin ;. | l.oee, haitli, and Constant y. 

E. Cl.i.viow 


TTTF. “ A I.AI’.A A 1 A ■’ 

n tv. 11. tvtrtTv, rr.T.t/nv or 1111 wn ti. seitun: u- nwit. Aunrrrn'Ti'ui. 

l ,, ’I!l R m England ii'u m;ho |\ yet o ro,ci\.-'l. .md the el feet of a hi eh it is 
Amene.i is the 11 line of this dnVu nil il not .mpi —iblc to .1] ip: .11 .,. 
f,1.111.us ii-sj^-l Id,i b to In t >m 1 oiu'ei | )a Imvevei. 1 not v. ill) ,r'y of tin -'.e 
mhiii forgotli n, .mil m arc ■ !v great i|iiesliu'i. ; and our .11111 ’ siiiiply to . 1 -scribe 
,inv p'-rsOn i .lit be found, \\h.u the v,//i 1. illy was, ,eid .\iiy In- , -m-ul 
Iiii.vcmi unf.innli.il with so sue 1 c,sfu| The statement m .y semi sii m-;c. 
11.11 .<1 .ilt.ors, who is un bill it i , true ne\ 1 1 tliele--, ti’.n in spile o( tin- w nIt - 
;n'i|ii.unled ivilb hei lusloi\. spie.nl knowhd;:i ol liei doings. Iln , \e I ippi >1- 
\\ lm has n,,t he.Litl over to lie rapidly .c-sin'mig .1 niyllm al . I- iri. sr Mu 
and over again, how on a is usually iteseithid as a wonde-mil) swift sm,-. 
suini::ei day ill i.'lb.’ tin capable of m 1 i hauling any cpiurry, or '■ slm,,m.; 
An:'- JJi: / lv ft lhi Mii.et oil w liat was tennevl “ a her lieels ’’ to too fonnid.dile .1 fm : appearing aatl 
!11 .1 t 1 1 js" inurnie.l and in some iespu ts imrai- ' disappearing m the most st.titling manner, and in 
le ; li,.w tbi ".i\ pally of \i -ltois on board wele the most imes.pi.rUd plares, .uni tiivcising long 
in.>■■■ fi lied to !hc.irc.oirp.inyiug tug 1 >t>.il,to holal.en | distance s in wonderfully short turn s in lari, as .1 
I. .■ n to last rpool ; ano how the‘‘tn.il trip " wash’s- j soil of modem edition of I'l.i'inoie Inn'iii 
t- 1 d to a vuv iga to tie' Western Islands, where 1 Wa/crw/> h. The truth is (ur olhe. v- ise. 
tb. slop was .umed and 1 i|!tipi>eil ,ii a cruiser, and 1 The Alabama was really no more n iii.nkai.h 

< oiiiiii. a urn. d by Lajitam Si mines?* Who cannot than one of the 111 my small visa Is of our n.m 
Kim-mini tlu time, ilium;, lu 1 two years’ cruise, tcimed sloops 01 imvelles. Slie had no sii. |. “ min 
w lira, little le . mUre-t w is taken in the scraps ol , of speed’’as is commonly attributed to her. lmt on 
in w . wlmh now -and agon told of her doing- 111 tin contrary was slower umler steam than many of 
lb. West Indies, the South Atlantic, the Indian . the ocean-going meich.iTit steamers which may he 

< >i 1 m, and the ntltci v alei - on win, h --lie sailed, i seen in our docks, and than most of the war-ships 
ill 1.1 was 1 kan in the intelligent e from tin seal of of out navy. She was only an unurinourcil wooden 
wai In th, lenilid States-’ And who can have steamer of comparatively small sire, of moderate 
formlt.ti the eagerness e ,th which the 1, suit of speed, armed with a few guns, capable of sailing 
tie: li-dil with the A car'.' s was waited fin, or tlu- j we'll, a,.cl carrying a good supply of coal. 'Ihcse 
:."nci d repression 01 legit will-, which the news 1 prosaic statements may disappoint many readeis. 
H her defeat .mil vlestiiii Ito.i w.n ivceiveel in this but they are correct, as any one may see who cnies 
' oiml! v.’ iciely cltnerenl in- mem-* were, and .11., , to look through Captain Scmines* interesting book 
cut 11 tamed respecting her 111.icier. Seine cal! on the crui.-cs of Lhe- SamUr and Alabama. 

iiei a p!i\uti -, 'r. olhi'rs a pirate, and others again a What made such a vessel so successfulit may 
kguimulcb c ommissicmed wai-ship. No less elis- 1 be asked. The answer is not far to seek. Her 
aipe m<ii i- -'.ts eo the te: hr point of tlu sun ess was m.iinlv due to tW fact that the Federal 
•ivtio'i 1 ti.-a Is oui t un emmen; m eonneclton 11 ,, t was so fully oec uptecl with the blockade of the 
with in n.'.i u ’ton and , '..ape fii.m l.ivei- > Confederate coast, as to lean onlv a fevv vessel, 
poo!, mil .is oa the ru option aftiiwan’s ■ a,-.iliable for tile protection of their coinmeicc. 

1 i e .. r.n’islt pons Put amidst ill.- Autli sides felt tins fjiieslion of the Mock.nl>' to he 
C-f.u..,' . • i.j.. 1 ue f.i.t anpeats certain, the a mi d one. and, holding tlic-ir grip lii m under con- 

.,'111 li • consorts -iru k .1 blow at the tun. f ..Hacks from the Southern force-, the 
A ■ teste.m mu .nt.lc maimi horn wJnoh it has Federals had to submit fora lime to the loss in- 
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flicted upon their merchants and shipowners by the j know how greai wire the difficulties frecpieiillv 
Ailabama and her consorts, until the- exigencies ol j resulting from the consumption of the coal carried, 
tlic blockade became less pressing, and they iveie J and the dangeis attending the search for a fresh 
freer to undertake the pursuit of those vessels. It supply. The Siemhr, for example, wHich was not 
is a noteworthy fact that the Alabama only fought a good sailer, and so used proportionately more 
two actions during her caicer, and that in both coal, was more than once placed in dangei ous en¬ 
cases the fight might have been avoided had her cumslances by the necessity f<n entering pints and 
commander so chosen. The first was with the re-coaling, and at last had to lie‘Taid-up ’ at (»ib- 
Ifa//,ia\, a Fedcial gun-vessel which was no match raltar, after no more than seven months 1 service, 
lor her, and was not at all suited for warlike pur- because her boilers were worn out by constant 
poses, having been pressed into service in default steaming, and because of the watch kept upon her 
' .1 belter, like so m.my other ships then included movements by a Federal man-of-war. This ex- 
m the blockading tied. The second lime was with penence doubtless bad its etTeit upon Captain 
the Krartagt', a vessel nol much larger than the Scmmc$, and in the Alabama many of the Sum/, , > 
Alabama, but m lieli-i condition ami built as a faults were remedied. On her first cruise, the 
war-dup ; and the lesult is too well known t>> need j Alabama kept the sea for no less than seven!) cl.os 
comment It is true dial besides these two engage- j - probabJ) three or four tunes as long as she would 
meiiK die Alabama had several nairow escapes | have been able to remain, had she nol possessed 
fiom Fedeiai cruisers, but these were comparatively ! such good s^I-povver. She then put into Mar- 
few and iar between, and oidmnrily she was un- Unique, and' almost immediately was blockaded 
ibeekid in hei career of destruction. there by the Federal slop San Ja< tutu. Later on. 

Another chief cause of hot success is thus i however, these dangers of entering ports weic done 
de,cubed I>> Captain S'-imnes- “ 'I he , llabama i away with partial I) by appointing a lemhvvoiis with 
w.is the lusl steam-ship in die liisloiv of the vvoilil, i an attendant eolliei, and taking ovei from he 1 ', at 
the defective little Saint,, excepted, that was let 1 some distant 01 uninhabited place, the all-impoi taut 
loose against the ronnneice of a gient commercial ; supplies. ISv this means, loo,a git'aler an ofinystcn 
peopleand he might have added 1 1 . it hei victims ! was made to surround her movements, and the 
wen almost without oxeiption sailti’i? slaps. At 1 i hrinees of being pursued by any ol tin tew Fish .1 
the Lime vvlun die Alabama .vas busy bin mug .mil j cruisers vvege reduced. Vet even with her good 
i inscnnme mannedUierehanL vessels, s.iiling vc-ssc Is J sail-[iovvei, the vvc'ai and te.n of the machine i v in 
wiieubnn,( exclusively employ eel on disl.iiiLvoyages. : the Alabama was so great, that at the cud of two 
and allium ;h gnat strides have since been made j yearn she reached Uicrlximg in a vet) bad stall 
m mean -.{• .mi-navigation, sailing ships still out- '< of icpair; and went out to light the A'caewi,,. with 
numb i ~ a. going stetimers. Tlie Alabama there- her boilers in such a weak condition that hi i enemy 
line was. ilmusl alwa) sin pursuit of ships possessing could steam round her, although tin lull speed ol 
only sail-power. Hcing a rcniaikahly good sailer the Kcama^r was saiel to be no moie than ten 
In isi 11 , sin could overhaul most of them without knots. 

using steam ; but when she found herself outsailed These, wc conceive, were the principal causes ol 
she could have recourse to steam, and so render the Alabama ’» success — the comparative!) fm 
the * apluic* ce'ilain. Doubtless il was this f.ict that j field of operations, ami the combination in he i 
helped to give lier that reputation for wonderful j construction of fail steaming powers with vciv 
speed winch she has, but which she does not | excellent sailing capabilities. Her woik was 
desoivi. j essentially that of a privatcei, whatever name slu 

Captain Semmes is not likely to depreciate lus J may be called by : and privateering, or Mu' dc,Inn- 
own slu]), and lie gives ten knots per hour as her j lion of an enemas merchant .shipping, is, we need 


full speed nuclei steam. Mail steamers, as is well! scarcely say, no novelty. 15 ut as a t ham pnvaU-ei 
known, steam thirteen or fourteen knots per hour, j she was a novelty, and her success has stinugly iiu- 
and all except our smallest classes of war-ships : pressed upon naval men, both in ibis country and 
have a higher speed than the Alabama had, many J abroad, tin importance attaching to swift uuiscis 
of them attaining thirteen or fourteen knots. Had Jin future naval wars. Alieady steps have been 


the Alabama encountered one of the latter vessels, j taken in America. France, and tins country to 
her caieer would have been soon ended. ] construct such slops, vvliuli shall outpace all uon- 

ller excellent performance undei sail was of the j clad vessels, and he capable ol destroying an cue nivs 
utmost value to the Alabama. It was essential that ] couuneire, or protecting tie me-i liant slops sailing 
she should be capable of keeping the sea for long 1 under their own llag. Space forbids .my attempt 
periods, and yet retain coal to raise steam when [at description of these " Alabama i of the future ’’ 
ree]uired ; this could only be done by using sail [ here, ln.t our leaders will be glad to know that in 
under oulmary circumstances. Any one acquainted | this branch of naval i unstruction we have along 
with the liutorv of aii) or all of these cruisers, v.’ill ] lead of all foieign powers. 
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A 

111 '.’S seventeen, she tells me ; 
Yus, seventeen to-day; 

A bonny woodland How 'ret. 
Just op'ning out in May , 

As fragrant as a violet, 

As modest in her mien, 

And seventeen her summers — 
I’m fond of seventeen. 


WILD 


Her eyes ate softest h.i/el, 

So simple and sincere 
’] hat every thought and feelnr; 

In them is written clear ; 
And lmeiy is the spirit 
That there reflected lies, 

!•: those soft c*;es of h.l/et\ 
I'm fond of hazel eye-. 


FLOWER. 

i Her sheeny chestnut tresses, 

j liy net nor ribbon bound, 

i O’crflow her dainty shoulders, 

i And twine her neck mound ; 

I They flutter on her bosom, 

I Or warmly nestle tlieic ; 

! < th, happy chestnut tresses !- 

; I'm ft nil of chestnut hair. 

| I lei name is’ Mary-- Mary ; 

j To those who know her, May— 

A name that breathes of country, 

I And wild flowers by the way ; 

I A name as sweet and winning 

j As human lips can sav; 

1 low tin: name—why, yes, then, 

I 1 love the owner, M.iv. 

Tkkugkick Lanuhjiiucu. 


A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER TWENTY VKARS AGO. 



IS Hvo r.MU.i.—PA K r Tin. IIKS'1. 


, T seems only yesterday that l.a raw 
hoy of lilw on, pit my ho! thumb iut- 
y Miusly. in a certain lawyci’s olliee in 

r liHI'S Jiiislol. on a small led wafei, and 
thereby certifying .t newly-written 
document to be my 11 act and deed." 
became nrtiiled apprentice to me 
editor and punter of a well-known 
Ihistol |ouin.il, m wluuli Challerlon 
had once Witten. 1 li-iiiunbcr that 
my liuii pride, on bcci'ining hound 
to a tiade, was soothed bv a vague 
iinpressionlh.il 1 n.s now a'pienlie'c hold, stu li as 
you lead ni in the " KmlUiies of Nig- 1 ,” v.lio was 
entitl'd to ion awav with In- in'isiei'-s daughter, 
and who, ,c, the m of “flub-,’’ was w an anti d to 
spring over any counter, and join in a sited fray. 

The cdaui was a dull, pmlly, imloli.nl mail, who 
wore a plum coloured l.iil-cuat, and had the .nr 
of a well-to-do lr.ile.m.m. He w.ts the slowest 
man with a pen, and the ailro.l '-t man with svis- 
sois, I think 1 i-vei knew 1 nmor saw any one 
whip out half a coluinn of foreign *i,ews with 
greater dextei its . and his deftness with the p.isie- 
biush w.ii equally admirable. His mode ot 
willing le.uli'is was peculiar to himsilf. We puh- 
lished on I n.liy light, liul he never oeg.m Ins 
ie.'ders nil ; In,a; o'clock on that evening. 

‘‘1 iii \ej- write -o well," he used to say com- 
pl.i eiui.. •• a- win n 1 am driven.'’ 

His tils', piocceding w.is to shout up the pipe 
tint lonnvuuii. e.'.d with the upper office, for the 
errand-hot On the appearance of that chubby 


and grimy Ganymede, he dispatched him sternly 
for a pint of Ihirum, and tilling a long churchwar¬ 
den pipe, awaited lus return with thoughtful calm¬ 
ness. He then filled his glass, placed it on the 
hit-hand side of Ins desk, and lmckled-to at the 
leader, taking a puff of In-, pipe at the end of every 
line. When the first slip was written in lus bold, 
clear, tradesman’s hand, he would lise and shout 
up the pipe to the foreman in the office above-— 

“ Send down fot ropy. ’ 

This request was instant',' followed by the bang 
of a swing-door as a boy prei lpitalcd luniscli down¬ 
stairs, and in a moment after appeared like one of 
Aladdin’s slaves of the lamp, only considerably 
blacker, at the side of the editonal desk. 

Uourgeois leaded, 1 ’ was tlielnief mandate, and 
the boy, grasping the sacicd manuscript, the special 
treasuie of the week, darted hack to the composi¬ 
tors. Woe to the clerk who intruded at that 
solemn hour' - no entangled account, no angry letter, 
no stop-my-paper threat, no, not even a inquest for 
abatement of terms for an advertisement to run 
twelve times would then be attended to. Angrily 
sipping his beer and fiercely blowing his'pipe into 
a (lame, our editor used to giowl— 

“ Can't you sec I'm writing my leader?—the men 
are wailing—don’t bother me—call again—come up 
presently—shut the door 1 ’’ 

Woe to me, too, if I either slammed a desk, 
dropped a book, threw open a window, or scuffled 
with the papers! I also was snubbed, and de¬ 
nounced, and frowned and puffed at, till I relapsed 
into grave contemplation of that pleasant work, 
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the Ready Reckoner. Woo that day to the 
habitual torment of country editors, the man with 
an invention, if he was unlucky enough to call! 
In vain would he produce, from bag or pocket, the 
small tin chimneys, and the brushes that screwed 
together and formed the royal “ Prince Albert’s 
Improved Ramoncur." To one and all our editor 
returned the same leply, “Call again to-morrow, 
sir ; don’t you see I’m busy with my leaders ? ” 

1 am bound to say that the leader, when it did ap¬ 
pear, hud a slight flavour of ale and smoke. Its 
Tor)ism was muddy the ale, its argiunents were 
vapoury as the smoke. At the end of about the 
fourth slip, the foreman used to appear on the scene 
--a siuiiTv, grisly old man, lossy, confused, and all 
over apron. 

“ Any copy lead), sir ? The men are all standing 
Still. Want two more columns, sir.” 

Then the editor would go 1 o liis reserve drawer, 
and slay the foremans clamours with half a column 
of r.ulvv.i) meeting, and call to me for a murder in 
Staffordshire, or some such make-up bit. Then with 
a other si]i and pulT, back to lus work again, lint, 
eillni liom leal humility, or natural indolence, or 
h.ijte, my editor's leader would gradually assume a 
tlitTv rent fm in ; you would presently see him caiving 
with Ins scissor.-; at a long slip from the Morning 
llei aid, and using the paste-brush much nflener 
than the pi n The leader would then read thus .— 

“ Hut we ..11 wean of any further exposing tin 
machinatioi:'- and underhand meanness of the 
R.idu il pariv. We cannot do belter Ilian quote 
tin eloqi’iiu and sn^gularh just remarks of a 
la'iuioii 11) lLemporurv, who says, bir Robert l’eel 
and lus mviinidons,” ete. 

'I his Ju lpeil out vei) nicely, and did Quite as well 
as original writing. Then would follow a few lines 
of comment ar), often concluding in this way : “ But 
we have hardly done justice to the Herald's mas- 
teily anal)ois of Wednesday's lamentable debate. 
Our comeniporaiy sajs with fe.ufiil truth,” etc. So 
that at the end of about ten minutes more the man¬ 
date would go forth, to my great relief— 

“Call up the pipe and tell them to send down 
dim ilv for tie• end of the leader ; and tell Mr. 
Davis we are icady for more revises, and a first 
proof or two.” 

The leader done, our editor would rise, lap the 
ashes out of lus pipe upon the liob, mop his fore¬ 
head, and finish lus beer gratefully and compla¬ 
cently, with all the airsaf a man who had just com¬ 
pleted the Pandects of Justinian. Ah ! the editing 
of a weekly paper was easy, sleepy work m those 
quiet dgys of twenty years ago. It would sometimes 
happen that laic on the evening of Friday, especi¬ 
ally near the election time, when all the city was 
in a Blue and Yellow fermentation, and mir es 
and countermines were being sunk every moment, 
some mysterious civil dignitary, fat, pompous, 


jocular, or patronising, or cajoling, according to the 
nature of the work he wanted done, would call on the 
editor and request a small leader on some political 
rumour or scandal of the day. The puff, the snub, 
the indirect puff, the suppressed snub, was required 
to cheer the Blue or check the Yellow. Then the 
small local leader had to be written by aid of more 
smoke and ale. This article had generally a face¬ 
tious heading suggested by some secret cabal, engen¬ 
dered in the office of the Blue lawyer. Sometimes 
il was colloquial, as “ At it Again ! ” or emphatic, 
as “Yellow Humbug! ’’ or savage, as “ War to the 
Knife 1 ” or melodramatic, as “ Leaving the Sinking 
Ship !” or allegorical, as “ Excelsior! ” This article 
was always full of mysterious innuendoes, as, for 
instance, “The Yellow election agents are singularly 
quiet just now, considering how obtrusive and in¬ 
triguing they were only a month ago. Yet it is 
singular that thijA’ellovv meetings at the White Lion 
are Still held regularly, and that the Yellow gentle¬ 
men who stagger homo nightly from that resort are 
generally overheard discussing the merits of a 
certain low demagogue, whose third-rate goods are 
advertised freely on our walls.” It was rumoured 
in our oflice that these sort of leaders were some¬ 
times paid for by the party. 

As the elections drew nearer, there came mvs- 
Iciious lampoons, squibs, and songs supplied lv. 
some eminent hand in London, and long lebuis 
from Junius, the Ghost of Burdetl, Phjlo-Briumncus, 
or Fiat Justilia. These productions made one 
blush to lie a Yellow, and glory in being a Blue. 

liul let me describe our office in its several 
sLoreys. It was neither picturesque noi in any way 
remarkable, but il will give the reader a notion of a 
cuunLry nevvspapei office twenty years ago. On the 
ground-floor was the counting-house, with ground- 
glass windows, and a box at one of them to icccive 
contributions. In a sort of stable, railed in, sat our 
old clerk (who, if he had a holiday, took home the 
ledgers to amuse himself with of an evening), and 
our second clertv (who devoted his leisure moments 
to directing the newspaper wrappers). On a desk 
b) the window stood our file for the year, for the use 
of advertisers. A flight of stairs led from the 
counting-house to the editor’s sanctum, a 100m 
chiefly rcmaikable for .1 nest of pigeon-holes for 
sorting copv, two rows of old dusty Monthly Re¬ 
views , and a row of bound volumes of the paper. 
On one side of the room stood a long desk, 
generally covered vv ith proofs, vv 1th the copy screwed 
up in rolls, waiting to be read. At the side ot the 
desk hung the files to contain the births, deaths, 
marriages, advertisements, and miscellaneous copy 
to be kept for reference m case of errors or com¬ 
plaints. A flight of stairs higher, and you came to 
a little sort of temporary room, like a Canadian 
settler’s nut, the raw planks not being even papered. 
This was the sub-editor's room, where he read and 
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wrote on publishing days. A flight higher brought 
you. to the job printing room, where there were tv. o 
hand presses for printing bill-heads, circulars, and 
posting-bills. Probably two men would be there at 
woik, the one at the ink-table preparing the glu¬ 
tinous ink, or dabbing the type on the press with the 
aid of a leather ball used for the purpose. Down 
folded the iron frame that gripped the paper, a turn 


centre of a printing office is a sort of altar, sacred 
in the eyes of Caxton's children, for it is where they 
hold, w li.it they call in their Freemason’s language, 
their '■ chapel.” There they decide on strikes, 
inflict or remit fines, and lay down laws for the 
admittance or rejection of apprentices. There they 
arrange their annual “ way-gooie” dinners, the great 
revelry and holiday of the printer's year, when 


of the handle, a pressure, another turn, and out . lavender comes into bloom and work declines. On 


came a printed page, to be added to the damp heap ' this great stone slab the massy square pages of 
already printed. To-murrow those pages would be serried type arc what they call “ imposed that is, 
hanging to dry like so much linen in a drying- put together column hy column, and enclosed and 
ground, across strings strained high up from wall to “locked up "in the iron frames or “ chases,” which 
wall. Another storey, and a swinging door look one . enable them to be lifted and carried about as a 


into the compositors’roon, a huge dingy (h.unbci solid block. 

full of eases of type. ’1 he great stone table in the 1 lnu of jait hu. n 
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BY HESBA 

CHAPTER THE rORTYSIXTII 

lrRini'i; ami.ii). j 

Mrs. Foster did not speak again for some j 
minutes, hut she was evidently reflecting upon j 
what 1 had said. I 

“Blit wh.it aie we to live on ?” she asked at j 
last; “there is her money lying m the bank, and j 
neither she nor Riehuul can touch it. It must be j 
paid to her personally or to her order ; and she ; 
cannot prove her identity herself without the papers l 
Richard holds. It is aggravating. 1 am at my j 
wits' end about it.” * j 

“ Listen tu me," I said. “Why cannot we come j 
to some airangement, supposing Ellon .Martineau ' 
proves to be Olivia ; It would be better for you 
all to make some divisihn of her pioperty by mutual 
agreement. You know best wliethei Olivia eoukl ; 
insist upon i judicial separation , but in any other j 
case why should not Foster agree to receive half 1 
her income, and leave hei free, as free as she can 
lie, with the other half? Surely some mutual agree¬ 
ment could be made." 

“ He would never do it!” she exclaimed, clasping 
her hands round her knees, and swaying to and fi« 
passionately ; “ lie never loses any- power. She 
belongs to him, and he never gives up anything. 
He would torment her almost to death, but he would i 
never let her go free. No, no. You do not know I 
him. Dr. Martin." j 

“Then we will try to get a divorce,’ I said, 1 
looking at her steadily. i 

“ On wh.it giounds she asked, looking at me 1 
as steadily 

1 could not and would not enter into the question. 

“ There has 1 wen no personal cruelty on Richard's 
part towards hn, 1 she resumed with a half-smile. 


STRETTON. 

“It’s true I locked her up for a few days once, but 
he was in I’,ins and had nothing to do with it 
You could not prove a single act of cruelty 

bull I did not answer, though she paused and 
regarded me keenly. 

“ \Vc were not married till we had reason to be¬ 
lieve her dead,” she continued ; “there is no harm 
m that. If.she lias forged those p.ipciK. she is to 
blame. We were married openly, in our parish 
churc h ; what coulcl be s.ud against that ? ” 

“Let us leturn to what I told you at first,” I said; 
“if vou find Olivia, vou have no more authciritv 

* I . ' 

over her than 1 have. You will be obliged lo re- 
turn to England alone ; and l shall place her in 
some safe custody. 1 shall ascertain pieciscly how 
the law stands, both here and in England, Now I 
advise you, for Foster’s sake, make as much haste 
home as you can ; for he will be left without nurse 
or doctor whilst we two arc away.” 

She sat gnawing her under-lip for sonic minutes, 
and looking as vicious as Madam w'as wont to do 
in her worst tempers. 

“ You will let me make some inquiries to satisfy 
myself?” she said. 

“ Certainly',” 1 replied; “ you will only discover, as 
I have, that the school was broken up a month ago, 
and Ellen Martineau has disappeared.” 

I kept no vety strict watcli over her during the 
day, for I felt sure she would find no trace of Olivia 
in Noircau. At night I saw her again. She was 
w ern-out and despondent, and declared hers^f quite 
ready to return to Falaise by the omnibus at five 
o'clock in the morning. I saw her off, and gave 
the driver a fee. to bring me word for what town 
she took her ticket at the railway station. When he 
returned in the evening he told me he had himself 
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bought her one for Honfleur, and started her ! couraging no. At one point of our journey we 
fairly on her way home. i passed a dilapidated sign-post, with a rude black 

As for myself, I had spent the day in making in- 1 figure of the Virgin hanging below it. I could just 
quirics at the offices of the octrois—those local ! decipher upon the post, m half-obliterated letters, 
custom-houses which stand at every entrance into ! “ Ville-en-bois.” It recurred to me that this was 
a town or village in France, for the gathering of ! the place where fever was raging like the pest, 
trifling, vexatious taxes upon articles of food and j “Jt is a poor place,said' the driver, dispa- 
merchanthsc. At one of these I had learned that, ragingly, “ there is nothing there but the fever, and 
three oi four weeks ago, a young Englishwoman : a good angel of a cure, who is the only doctor into 
with a little girl had passed by on fool, each 1 the bargain. It is two leagues and a kilometre, 
carrying a small bundle, which had not been ! and it is on the road to nowhere.” 



**1 HUKNLD IT 


examined. It was the octroi on the road to Gran- ' I could not stop in my quest to turn aside and 
ville, which was between thirty and forty miles ' visit this village smitten with fever, though I felt 
away. From Granville was the nearest route to ■ a strong inclination to do so. At Granville I 
the Channel Islands. Was it not possible that , learned that a young lady, and a child had made 
Olivia had resolved to seek refuge there again ? . the voyage to Jersey a short time before, and I 
Perhaps to seek me ! My heart, bowed down by ! went on with stronger hope. Hut in Jersey 1 could 
the sad picture of her and the little child leaving ■ obtain no further information about -her; nor in 
the town on foot, beat high again at the thought 1 Guernsey, whither I felt sure Olivia would certainly 
of Olivia in Guernsey. * 1 have proceeded. I took one day more to cross 

I set off for Granville by the omnibus next morn- ' over to Sark, and consult Tardif; but he knew no 
ing, and made further inquiries at every village we ! more than 1 did. He absolutely refused to believe 
passed through, whether anything had been seen of 1 that Olivia was dead. 

a young Englishwoman and a little girl. At first \ “ In August,” he said, “ I shall hear from her. 
the answer was yes ; then it became a matter of l Take (.mirage and comfort. She promised it, and 
doubt; at last everywhere they replied by a Jis- she w.ll keep her promise. If she had known her- 
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self to he dying she would certainly have sent me j 
word." j 

•• It js a long time to wait,” I said, with an utter 
jinking of spirit. 

“ Jt is a long time to wait! ” he echoed, lifting up 
Ins hands, and letting them fall again with a gesture 
of weariness ; “ Lmt'wc must wait and hope.” 

To wuiL in impatience, and to hope at times, and 
despair at times, 1 returned to London. 

CH.tnT.K Till'. FORTY-SEVENTH 
TUI. I .AW OF MAKRIAI.E. 

ONE of my fust proceedings, after my return, was 
to ascertain how the English law stood with regard 
tt> Olivia's position. Fortunately for me/ one of 
l)r. Senior’s oldest friends was a lawyer of gre.iL 
icpulc, and he discussed the question with me after 
a dinner at his house at Fulham. 

“ I here seems to be no p.nmf of am kind 
against the husband,’’ he said, allei\ had told him 

“ Why ! ” I exclaimed, 1 ‘ here you have a girl, 
brought lip in luxury and wealth, willing to brave 
any poverty rather than continue to li\e with him.’' 

“ A gill’s whim,” he said ; ‘"mania, perhaps. 4s 
there insanity in her family? ’’ 

She is as sane as I am,” I answered. “Isthere 
no law to protect a wife against the companionship 
or such a woman as this second Alls. I'ostei ?” 

“ The husband introduces her as his.cousin,” he 
lejoiiud, “ and places her in some little authority 
mi the pha that Ins wife is too young to lie left 
alone safely in (Juiil.iicni.il hotels. There is iy> 
leasonable objection to be taken to that.” 

“ Then Foster could compel her to return to 
him ? ” l said. 

“As fai .is 1 see into the case, lie certainly 


of his unfaithfulness to her, this, with his subsequent 
marriage to the same person during her life-time, 
would probably have set her absolutely free.’’ 

“ Divorced from him ?” 1 said. 

“ Divorced,” he repeated. 

“ I Jut what can be done now ? ” I asked. 

“ All you can do,” lie answered, “ is to establish 
your influence over this fellow, and go cautiously 
to workwith him. Aslong as the lady is in France, 
if she be alive, and he is too ill to go after her, she 
is safe. You may convince him by degrees that it 
is to his interest to come to some terms with her. 
A formal deed of separation might be agreed upon, 
and drawn up; but even that will not perfectly 
veure her in the future.'’ 

j 1 wis compelled to remain satisfied with this 
opinion. Yet how could I be satisfied, whilst 
Olivia, if she was still living, was wandering about 
homeless, and, as I feared, destitute, in a foreign 
counliy ? 

I made my first call upon Foster the next evening. 
Mrs. Foster had been to Uiook Stiect every’ day 
since her return, to inquire for me, and to leave ai 
urgent message that 1 should go to JJellnnger 
Street as soon as 1 was again in tow it. The lodging- 
house looked almost as wretched . forsaken 

dwelling down at Noircau, where Olixia had 
haps been living ; and the stifling, musty air inside 
it almost made me gasp for breath. 

“ So you are come back ! ” was Foster’s greeting, 
:ii l entered the dingy room. 

“Yes,” 1 lcplicd. 

“I need noL ask wh.it success you’ve had,” lie 
, said, sneering, “ ‘ Why so pale and w an, fond lover ?’ 
| Your trip has not agreed with you, that is plain 
| enough. It did not agioe with tarry, ulhir, fin 
; she came back swearing she would never go on 


could,’’ was the answer, which drove me frantic. 
“JJul there is this scoud marriage,” 1 ohjc-Tcd 
“ There lie:, the kernel of the case,” lie said, 
daintily peeling Ins walnuts. “You tell me there 
arc papes, which you believe to lie forgenes, pur¬ 
porting to he the medical ccTtilicale with coirobo- 
i.iliie proof of her death if the wife lie guilty 

of framing these, the husband will hi mg them 


such a wild-goose chase again. You know 1 was 
quite opposed to her .going ? ’’ 

“ No,’’ I said incredulously. The diamond ring 
had disappeared from his finger, and it was easy to 
g'icss how the funds had been raised for the journey. 

"Altogether opposed,” he repeated. “1 believe 
Olivia is dead. 1 am quite sure she has never been 
under this roof with me, as Miss Ellen M.irtineau 


ngunsl her as the giounds on whn.li he fell fieo 
to coniiact his second niairiage. she has done a 
in) foolish and a very wicked thing there.” 

'■ You think she did it i ” I asked. 

lie smiled significantly, but without saving any¬ 
thing. 

“ 1 cannot 1 ’’ 1 cried. 

“Ali! you aie blind,’ he replied, with thr same 
maddening mi le; “ but ht me return. On the other 
hand, ; the husband has forged these papers, it 
w ouU go 1 r, ,\itli me as stiong presumptiv c evidence 
■g.nnsi bun, upon winch we might go in for a 
div oi\ e, not a sep.u at .on merely. 1 f the young lady- 

had l-mained with 1 in till she had collected proof j 


has been. 1 should have known it assuiely as ever 
a tiger scented its prey. Do y ou suppose 1 have no 
.ensc keen enough to tell me she was in the very 
house where I was ? ” 

“Nonsense!” I answered. His eyes glistened 
cruelly, and made me almost ready to spring 
upon him. I could have seized him by the throat 
and shaken him to dentil.“m my sudden passion of 
loathing against him ; but 1 sal quiet, and ejaculated 
“Nonsense!” Such power has the spirit of the 
nineteenth century among civilised classes. 

■’ Olivia is dead,” he said, in a solemn tone. “ 1 
am convinced of that from another reason; through 
all the misery' of our marriage, I never knew her 
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guilty of an untruth, not the smallest. She was as 
true as the Gospel. Do you think you or Carry 
could make me believe that she would triile with 
such an awful subject as her own death ? No. I 
would take my oath that Olivia would never have 
had that letter sent, or written to me those few lines 
of farewell, but to let me know that she was dead. 

His voice faltered a little, as though even lie were 
moved by the thought of her early death. Mrs. 
Foster glanced at him jealously, and he looked 
back at her with a provoking curve about his lips. 
For the moment there was more hatred than love 
in the regards exchanged between them. 1 saw it 
was useless to pursue the subject. 

“ \\ ell,” i said, ‘ £ l came to arrange a time for 
Dr. Lowry to visit you wiib me, for the purpose of 
a thorough examination. It is possible that Dr. 
Senior may be induced to join us, though he has* 
retired fiom practice. I am anxious for his opinion 
as well as Lowry’s.” 

“You really wish to cuie me?” lie answered, 
la'sing’his eyebrows. 

£> Tu be sure,” I replied. “ I can have no other 
object in undertaking your case. Do you imagine 
it is a pleasure to me? It is possible that your 
death would be a greater benefit to the world than 
youi life, buL that is 110 question for in-, to decide. 
-Xutlier is it for me to consider whether ynii arc 
m\ friend 01 my enemy. Tlieie is simply a life to 
In saved if possible ; whose, is not my business. 
Do vou undci-i iml rie ?’’ 

£ - I think he said. “1 am nothing except 
m.ilrnul for you to excuse your craft upon.” 


Not a shadow of a shadow',” I said. 

“ Well, then," he resumed bashfully, “ what do 
you think of August? It is a pleasant .month, 

, and would give us time for that trip to Switzerland, 
you know. Not any sooner, because of your poor 
mother; and later, if you like that better. - ’ 

£ ‘ Not a day later,” I said ; “ my father has been 
married again these four months.” 

Yet I felt a little sore for my mother’s memory. 
How quickly it was fading away fiom every heart 
but mine! If I could but go to her now, and pom- 
out all my troubled thoughts into her listening, 

I indulgent ear ! Not even Olivia herself, who could 
never be to me more than she was at this moment, 
could filf her place. 

CHARIER THE KORTV-EIGIITH. 
ruuiu.iNi, the l u'.rxa.. 

WE—that is, Dr Senior, Lowry, and I—made our 
examination of Foster, and held 0111 consultation, 
three days from that time. 

j There was no doubt whatever that he was suffer- 
; ing from the same disease as that which had been 
the death of my mother a disease almost in- 
j variably fatal, sooner or later. A few cases of cure, 

! under most favourable circ unis Lances, had been 
! reported during the last half-century; but the 
i chances were dead against Foster’s recovery. In 
| all prob ibilily, a long and painful illness, lemi- 
j Hating m inevitable death, lay before linn. In the 
; opinion of my two senior physicians, all that 1 coulcl 
1 dg would be to alleviate the worsl pangs of it. 


“Precisely,” I answered; “that and nothing 
more. As some water says, £ il is a mere mattci 
of instinct with me. 1 attend you jusfe as a New¬ 
foundland dog saves a drowning man.’” 

J went from him to Hanover Street, where I 
found Captain Care}', who met me with the em¬ 
barrassment and sliamefuccdiK'ss of a young girl. 
1 had not yet seen them since my return from Nor¬ 
mandy. Then* was much to tell them, though 
they already knew that my expedition had failed, 


His case haunted me day and night. In that 


1 


deep undcr-cui rent of consciousness which luiks 
beneath our surface sensations and impressions, 
there was always present the image of Foster, with 
his pale, cynical face, and pitiless eyes. With this 
was the perpetual remembrance that a subtle 
malady, beyond the j each of our skill, was slowly 
eating away his life. The man T abhorred; but 
the sutTeicr, mysLertously linked with the memories 
winch clung about my mother, aroused my most 


and that it was still doubtful whether Ellen Mar- 
tincau and Olivia were the same person. 

Captain Carey walked along the street with me 
towards home. He had taken my arm in his most 
confidential manner, but lie did not open his lips 
till we reached Brook Street. 

“ Marlin,” he said, “ I’ve turned it over in my 
own mind, and I agree with Tardif. Olivia is no 
more dead than you or me. We shall find out all 
about it in August, if not before. Cheer up, my 
boy ! 1 tell you what: Julia and 1 will wait till we 
are sure about Olivia.” 

“No, no,” I interrupted; “you and Julia have 
nothing to do with it. When is your wedding ?” 

“ If you have no objection,” he answered—“ Have 


urgent, instinctive compassion. Only once before 
had l watched the conflict between disease and its 
lemedy with so intense an interest. 

It was a day or two after our consultation that I 
came accidentally upon the 1 little noti-book which 
I had kept in Guernsey—a private note-book, 
accessible only to myself. It was night; Jack, as 
usual, was gone out, and I was alone. 1 turned 
over the leaves merely for listless want of occupa¬ 
tion. All at once I came upon an entry, made in 
connection with my mother’s illness, which recalled 
to me the discovery I believed I had made of a 
remedy for her disease, had it only been applied in 
its earlier stages. It had slipped out of my mind, 
but now my memory leaped upon it with irresistible 


you the least shadow of an objection ? ” | force. 
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] must tell the whole truth, however terrible and discovery of this remedy would never have been 
humiliating it may be. Whether I had been true made by me. And I was to take it as a sort of 
or false to myself up to that moment I cannot say. miraculous gift, purchased by her pangs, and bestow 
I had taken upon myself the care and, if possible, it upon the only man 1 hated. For 1 hated him ; 
the cure of this man, who was my enemy, if I had ! 1 said so to myself. 

an enemy in the world. His life and mine could j What was the value of his life, that I should ran- 


not run parallel without great grief and hurt to me, j som it by such a sacrifice ? A mean, selfish, dissi- 
and to one dearer than myself. Now that a better j pated life; a life that would be Olivia’s curse as 
chance was thrust upon me in his favour, I shrank j long as it lasted. For an instant a vision stood 
fiom seizing it with unutterable reluctance. 1 out clear before me, and made my heart beat fast, 
turned heart-sick tit the thought of it. 1 tried my of Olivia free, as she must be in the space of a few 
utmost to shake off the grip of my memory. Was months. 


it possible that, in the core of my heart, 1 wished That seemed to settle the question. 1 would 
this man to die ? carefully follow all Dr. Senior’s suggestions. He 

^ °N I wished him to die. Conscience flashed a as tin experienced and very skilful physician; I 
the answer across the inner depths of my soul, as could not do better tlian submit my judgment to 
a glare of lightning over the sharp crags and cruel lus. 

waves of our island in a midnight storm. I saw * Besides, how did l know that this fancied dis- 
with terrible distinctness that tliervliad been lurk- covcry of nunc was of the least value ? 1 liad never 
ing ivithm a sure sense of satisfaction in the cci- bad a chance of making experiment of it, and no 
tamty th.it he must die. I had suspected nothing doubt it was an idle chimera of my brain, when it 
of it till that moment. When 1 told him it was the was over-wrought by anxiety for my mother’s sake, 
instinct of a physician to save lus patient, 1 spoke 1 had not hitherto thought enough of it to ask the 
the truth. But J found something within me opinion of any of my medical friends and colleagues, 
deeper than instinct, that was waiting and watching Why should 1 attach any importance to it now i Let 
for the fatal issue of his malady, with a tranquil it rest. Not a soul knew of it but myself. 1 had 
scaiuiy so profound, that it had nevei stirred the a pci feet right to keep or destroy my own notes, 
sui lace of iny consciousness, or lifted up its ghostly Suppose I destroy cd that one at once ? 
face to the light of conscience. I unlocked the desk, and tool; out my hook 

I took up my note-book, and went away to my again. The leaf on which these special notes were 
mom, lest Jack should come in suddenly, and icacl written was already loose,and might have been easily 
my secret on my fare. 1 thrust the hook into a lost at any time, 1 thought. 1 burned H by the (lame 
diawer in my desk, anil locked it away, out of ivy of the gas, and threw the brown asln s into the grate, 
sight. What need had I to trouble myself with it' Before long the tormenting question came up again. 


in its contents: I found a hook, one of Chat les | The notes were not lost. They seemed now to he 
Dickens’ most amazing stone-,, and set my self , burned in upon iny brain. 

resolutely to read it; laughing aloud at it-, drollci ies, I The pnwei has been pul inpi your hands to save 
and reading faster anil faster ; whilst all the time 1 life, sa’d my conscience, and you are resolving to 
thoughts came crowding into my mind of my let it perish. What have you to do with the fact 
motile; s pale, worn face, am! the pains sin sul- J that the nature is mean, selfish, cruel? It is the 
lered, and the lemedy found out too late. 'I liese physical life simply that you have to deal with, 
images grows > strong at last that mv eyes ran over What is beyond that rests in the hands of God. 
the sentences mechanically, but my brain refused i What lie is about to do with this soul is no question 
to take in the nuaning ot them. 1 threw the book for you. Your office pledges you to cure him if 
fiom me , and leaning my head on iny hands, 1 let you can, and the fulfilment of this duty is required 
ah the waves of that memory flow over me. of you. If you let this man die you are a murderer. 

How' strong they were ! how persistent1 could Ilut, I said in answer to myself, consider what 
hear the tones of her languid vokp, and see the trivial chances the whole thing has hung upon, 
light lingering to the last in her dim eyes, when- Besides the accident that this was my mother’s 
ever they met mine. A shudder crept through me malady, there was the chance of Lowry not being 
as 1 recollected how she travelled that dolorous called from home. The man -was his patient, not 
road, slowly, day by day, down to the grave. Other mine. After that there was the chance of Jack 
iect were beginning to tread the same painful going to see him, instead*of me ; or of him refusing 
jmu-nev ; but there was yet time to stay them, and my attendance. If the chain had broken at any 
tli.- power to do h was entrusted to me. What one of these links, no responsibility could have 
■s I to do with my powei ? fallen upon me. He would have died, and all the 

Itsecmeiluuclth.it this power should come to good results of his death would have followed 
me from my motlu death. If sin- were living naturally. Let it rest at that. 
xtul. vr if she had i..ul from any other cause, the But it could not rest at that. I fought a battle 
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with myself all through the quiet night, motionless 
and in silence, lest J ack should become aware that 
I was not sleeping. How should I ever face him, 
or grasp his hearty hand again, with such a secret 
weight upon my soul ? Yet how could I resolve to 
save Foster at the cost of dooming Olivia to a life¬ 
long bondage should he discover where she was, or 
to life-long poverty should she remain concealed ? 
If I were only sure that she was alive! It was for 
her sake mftely that I hesitated. 

For her sake, but for my own as well, said my 
conscience ; for the subtle hope had taken deeper 
root day by day, that by-and-by the only ob¬ 
stacle between us would be removed. Suppose ! 
then that he was dead, .aid Olivia was free to love J 
me, to become my wife. Would not her very j 
closeness to me be a reproving presence for ever at 
my side ? Could I c\ er recall the days before our 
marriage, as men recall them v. hen they are grow¬ 
ing grey and wrinkled, as a happy golden time? : 
Would there not always be a haunting sense of 
perfidy, and disloyally to duty, standing between 
me and her clear truth and singleness of heart ? 
There could be no happiness for jne, even with 
Olivia my cherished and honoured wife, if I had 
this weight and cloud resting upon my conscience. 

Tin: morning dawned before 1 could deude. The 
decision, when made, brought no feeling of reh' f or 1 


I)r. Senior could see me, I was at his house at 
Fulham; and in rapid, almost incoherent words 
laid what I believed to be my important discovery 
before him. He sat thinking for some time, run¬ 
ning over in his own mind such cases as had come 
under his own observation. After a while a gleam 
of pleasure passed over his face, and his eyes 
brightened as he looked at me. 

“ I congratulate you, Martin," he said, “ though 
I wish Jack had hit upon this. I believe it will 
prove a real benefit to our science. Let me turn it 
over a little longer, and consult some of my col¬ 
leagues about it. Hut 1 think you are right. You 
arc about to try it on poor Foster*? " 

“Yes,” I answered, with a chilly sensation in 
my veins, the natural rc-action upon the excitement 
of the past night. 

“ It can do him no harm,” he said, “ and in my 
opinion it will j^Along his life to old age, if he is 
careful of himself. I wdl write a paper on the sub¬ 
ject for the Lancet, if you will allow me.” 

“ With all my heart,” I said sadly. 

The old physician regarded me for a minute 
with his keen eyes, which had looked through the 
window of disease into many a human soul. I 
sluank from the scrutiny, but I need not have done 
so. He grasped my hand firmly and closely. 

“ God bless you, Martin ! ” he said, “ God bless 


triumph to me. As soon as it was probable that 1 you !’’ bsu OI uiaihuk thu foiitv-kigiitii. 


“THE LITTLE * STB ANGER.” 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR op “TIIF, SWflVD MRS 1 11.LO! SON,” “NEVER SORGO! TEN," ETC. ETC. 

CHATTER Tilt; nin’th. , brought home. Then Mrs. Forager, in her fj- 

A SHOUT time afterwards arrived another visitor— ' vourile confidential way, proceeded— 

Mrs. Forager--who, as we have seen, was gifted . “ You know what was going on between my Lucy 

with a happy indifference to delicacy or sensitive- and the young man here has come to an end. I 
ness in situations that would have been awkward really felt it my duty to interfere, and I have told 
for other persons. She intioduced herself with a I the family here that I could not hear of it. It was 
sort of mothc-ly friendliness which so happily dis- , really no more than a childish flirtation, and both 
pensed with ceremony. In a few moments she was ; of them will thank me for it one clay. 1 am a 
describing herself as “an old woman" that spoke ; plain woman of the world, and I say candidly, I 
her mind, and “m> clearing” them all round. But j disapprove of these pauper marriages. Besides, wc 
with Mr. Ralph she was most affectionate; Lucy were not fairly treated in the matter.” 
had told her of the romantic meeting in the green I “How?” asked Mrs. Burton, wiLh some eager- 
lanes, and of his kind “attentions, and all thai j ness. 

and really she must say it was not fair for town j “ Oh, wc were led to believe that everything was 
men to be coming down there, and turning the ' theirs—that they could do what they pleased with 
heads of rustic young things with compliments, it —settle, sell, make ducks and drakes of the 
At fiist she could not make out, from Lucy's dc- whole. It now turns out that the real owners must 
scription of the gallant knight, who on earth it be consulted -and very properly too. If there was 
could be j but she soon guessed. Mr. Ralph re- merely sonic alteration in their condition, one might 
ceived these compliments with much satisfaction, not be so surprised; but reaHy—I can hardly bc- 
tliough the account differed altogether from the licve it—to turn out to be worth nothing at all—I 
one which Lucy, much flushed and agitated, had don’t know in what words to describe it!’’ 
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“You may assume that you have been correctly she said to Ned Burton, to whose good-natured face 
informed,” said Mrs. Burton ; “ and further, 1 can she had taken a great liking. “ Don’t be afraid of 
tell you that Major Burton has to account with us it, sir. It ’ll be good friends with you.” 
for various large sums, which I fear it will be diffi- “Why not, nurse?” said Ned; “1 have never 
cult to rcco\er.” done it any harm, though it has unconsciously—” 

Mrs. Forager was astonished at this, with many (he stopped himself here). “ I can say this, nurse, 
a “now did Mis. Burton tell her so?”—“who would heartily : God bless, preserve, and prosper it!” 
have believed it ? ” and the like. It was incomprc- “So He will,” said the nurse; “and He will 
hcnsiblc how people could behave in such a way. prosper you loo, sir. Never fear. What's one 
Then she was dying to sec the dear baby; and again creature’s meat in this world isn’t aliAys another 
the unconscious cause of all this confusion and grow- creature’s poison.—Come, my sweet; it’s time for 
ing misery was brought down and presented, and ad- you to be in your little roost.—Now, ma’am, I 
mired—a compliment it did not seem at all to relish must take Master Algy off. V ou can come and 
- tossing its arms and struggling with its nurse, as look at him again when lie’s asleep.” 
if eager'to jump from her grasp. Certainly a strong The fortunate infant was attended up-slairs with 
child for its age, and a violent one. rapturous delight. It is a pity that mankind can 

When she was leaving, Mr. Ralph said lie would never receive such adoration save at a time when it 
go with her part of the way. He attended her the is unconscious of it. The father and son were alone, 
whole way instead, and \ hen hcV’turned at about “Tom,” said Ned Burton, “this can’t go oil 
four o’clock, announced in the drawing-room that longer. I would sooner beg, or take the shilling 
he was going over to dine with Mrs. Forager, And 1 again. You see how that woman delights in lor- 
al seven o’clock he.caine down dressed, and set off luring me. What are we to do?” 
with jewellery, to which he seemed very partial. “Just wait For one week moie. For Heaven’s sake 

At dinner-time Tom asked carelessly where he think of inotli^r and the children! Leave all to 

was. and was told by Mrs. Burton where licr me, and restrain yourself.” 

brother had gone. He gave a sort of start, while As Tom spoke they heard a closing door, and 
Mrs. Burton observed with a smile, “ Ralph has the in a moment Mi. Ralph had entered, smiling 
most extraordinary art of making friends. He will maliciously, lie was full of his evening. “Such 

not be in this place a week before he will know a pleasant little party as it had been. The Hunters 

everybody, and make himself liked by evciybody. were there, and above all, that little choice daisy 
Depend upon it, to-morrow those Foragers will j of a girl ; the daintiest little srtowdiop that ever 
swear by him.” bloomed in a garden of weeds I ’’ 

“ 1 hope not- I think not,” said Ned Burton, in a j Mr. Ralph was a little Hushed. (Mrs. Forager 
voice that trembled a little. “ I don’t think it likely.” | did not disdain accepting a present of old wine 
“Why not, pray?” she answered coldly. “You : ftom her rich friends.) 
can know very little of my brother.’’ “You seem satisfied with your evening,” said 

“ That is quite true, but 1 should say he was not Tom, “ which you appear to have spent m a hola- 

hktly to be popular in that quarter.” nical sort of way.” 

“ Oh, I understand. It is a pity,” said the lady, “ How do you mean ? and what do you mean ?” 

“that you talk of these matters. You ought to have “ From your talking of daisies and snowdrops.” 

a little more pride and dignity. I can assure you “ Oh, wit, I see - country wit. But you know 

that Mrs. Foiagcr does not hold your views. She pretty well what 1 mean all the time—none better, 

spoke very plainly. 1 wish you had heard her.” And for all this wit,” added Mr. Ralph, whose dis- 
Ned ■was trembling with agitation, and would like to Tom seemed to have suddenly manifested 
have answered her; lmt Turn interposed. “My itself, “ you wouldn't have relished looking on.” 
dear father, don’t talk any more about it. Mrs. “ Perhaps not,” said Tom, in a tone that seemed 
Burton is quite right in what she says of Mrs. somehow to reflect on Mr. Ralph. “Well, 1 am 
Forager. We all know her pretty well.” glad you enjoyed yourself. Good night,” 

Mr. John Burton nervously struck in and changed Tom took his candle and went to bed. 

the conversation. After dinner the little stranger “ lie don’t like the subject,” said Ralph, “and no 

was brought down, and dandled, ;nd addresses wonder. It’s a complete case of throw over. Ah! 
were made to it, and it was assured that it was “the there’s my sister. Have you put the precious to 
loveliest, duckicst, doticst creature’’ in ihe whole bed, eh, Lydia ?” 

universe. The nurse who had it in charge was a " Yes,” said that lady, in her dryest tones; “and 

tall, honest Irishwoman, named Mrs. Donovan, very’ 1 think it is time for every one to go. 1 wishjthis 

good-natured, and having a sort of authoritative to be a regular house, and some rule to be kept up, 
m.’ liner, which had influence even with Mrs. Burton, so long as people do us the honour to stay with us. 

“ All, it’s the lincst child that ever came into this ! Had you a pleasant party?” 
woilJ. Win, ihe weight of it alone I Feci it, sir,’’ j “ Delightful; I don’t say on account of the old 
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lady at the head of the establishment, though she 
was devouring me. but on account of that little 
choice morsel, Lucy, her daughter.” 

Ned was standing with his candle in his hand. 
He was determined to follow his son’s advice, and 
get away ; but at this he could not restrain himself. 

“You speak in a very coarse style of the young 
lady,” he said ; “ 1 am glad Tom isn’t here.” 

“ Why so, pray ? What on earth has he to do 
with it ? lie has got his dismissal, as plain as words 
can give it. They talked of it at the Foragers’ 
this evening. 1 wish you had heard her on the 
way she has heen treated ; and as for Lucy-" 

“ I hope you have not been paying attentions to 
the girt. They’d be very glad to get you if they 
could,” said Mrs. Hurton. 

“ Well, 1 must say the little lady made ug to me, 
but 1 had my wits, about me.” 

Ned, his candle in his hand, was taking a step 
towards the door, .and stopping again. Some fasci¬ 
nation held him to the place. 

“ 1 am glad,” lie said again, “that Tom has gone. 
You dare not speak in this light way before him of 
the girl he loves, or that 1 love like my diuightei.’’ 

Mr. Ralph jumped up. 

“ Daren’t, sir 1 This is very strange language in 
this - house, and before my sister.” 

“ The girl he loves 1 ” said the lady, scornfully: “a 
little scheming adventuress." 

Ned turned on her sharply. Alas! he forgot all 
the wise counsels^)f his son. ] 

“ Adventuress ! I ome, this is loo much. It's a 
foul slander ' That word mines well from you ’’ I 

Mrs. Huiton looked at him without the least' 
anger. There was rather satisfaction m her face. 

“ You heard him, Ralph. After sucl^ an insult I 
am not obliged to put up with this family any more; 

1 have borne too much already.’’ 

“I don’t care,” said Ned, “let the conse¬ 
quences be what they may. 1 am sick of this de- 


Ralph, quietly. “ Sec, here is your son even coming 
back for you. You have come too late—your father 
has forgotten himself and insulted my sister grossly.” 

“It is all at an end, Tom,” said his father, ex¬ 
citedly. “ They called your Lucy ap adventuress, 
and 1 spoke out my opinion as to who was the real 
adventuress. No matter, we leave this place.” 

“ I suppose you goaded him into saying some¬ 
thing,” said Tom. “ Not very generous, I must say; 
but it would have come to it very' soon.” 

“ Then, after this,” said Mrs. Burton, “ expect no 
indulgence or quarter of any kind ; you shall reckon 
with us to the last farthing. You shall pay dearly 
not only for this, but for that other long account 
which I "have to settle with you." 

“And von take care,” said Ned Burton, “take 
care tli.it you arc not overtaken by the judgment. 
It may be nearer than you think. God is too just 
not to visit such an oppression. Even my weak 
hand may he strong enough to punish you.'' 

With these words he left the room. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

The following morning it was known in the house 
that the Ned Burtons were going away. 

Mr. Burton was seriously 'distressed at the whole 
business. But it bad been shown to him that Ins 
wife had been insulted, and Ins brother did not 
attempt to deny it. The head of the house there¬ 
fore fell it due to his own dignity to support an 
otTended air. In fact it was felt that it was better 
for ail parties that the family should go, and go 
sjiccdily. The poor mother and her children were 
busy with their little packing, and literally did not 
know where they were to lay their heads that night. 
Aftei what Had passed the night before, nothing 
could be done, %nd every one felt that all this had 
best end at once. 

Tom had gone over to see Lucy, but Mrs. Foragci, 
spreading out her wings as a hen would do bcfori 


grading position. Do your worst. I defy and her chicken, confronted him with hostility and 
despise you.” positively declined to send for her. 

“Good,” said Mrs. Burton. “You arc showing “I told you that the thing must end. It is not 
yourself in your true colours. 1 only wish your to be heard of in any shape, and must be dismissed 
brother was her' to listen to you.” for ever.” 

“ I wish the whole town was here to listen to me. “ You refuse to let me sec Lucy,” he said. “ If 
Don’t think you c.m deceive me, or that I don’t it be her wish, 1 am content. Then let her sec me 
know that you have done this on purpose—led me to tell me so.” 

on by your taunts, you and your jackal there. I “ There is no need for anything of the kind ; sfic 
have seen it from the first hour you came.” might tell yor. so, as far as I am concerned, but it 

“Hush now,” said Ralph, smiling; “you had would make no difference. Come now,” she added 
better stop there; you’ll be sorry for it in the morn- in a favourite wheedling tone ; “you are a young 
ing. Go to bed now.” • man of sense, and good-natured enough too. You 

“ Sorry for it! Not L I would sooner heg in the wouldn’t like to ruin a family, and make us all 
streets than owe another hour’s shelter to you. beggars. I tell you frankly, f love Lucy better than 
This is your poor miserable revenge, because I ex- you, or any one in the world ; and it is for her good 
posrd you, because 1 knew what you arc ; and you that she should put you altogether out of her head, 
have been meanly treasuring up this grudge l ” There’s a young fellow indeed from the Abbey, who 

“ Now, we can have no more of this,” said Mr- is quite struck with her, and who, I understand, will 
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be right well oil', and 1 believe in time Lucy could 
be got to think of him." 

“Why,” said Tom, hardly able to contain his 
indignation, “ you speak of your child's affections 
as if they werp goods you had ordered from a shop, 
which you could return or exchange as you like. 
After this, I shall say no more to you. It would be 
useless appealing to you, except on your own prin¬ 
ciples, and so 1 shall take my own course, inde¬ 
pendently of you altogether.” 

With this he departed. Poor little Lucy had 
been sent out specially to the parson's wife, with an , 
affectionate message, in anticipation of some such 
call. Tom felt rather reassured than otherwise by 
his visit; for such a worldling, who ' did not 
even take the trouble of trimming her sails, but 
“went about" with the most public noise and 
clatter, would be very easy to deal with. 

The family were to depart bw the four o'clock 
train. No one had seen Mr. Ralph or his sister 
that morning, the former being shut up in the study, 
a room that was at the back. Behind the house was 
a small court-yard. 

“ I suppose,” said Ned, bitterly, “ he is making out 
a bill as the inn-keepers do, when the travellers are 
going away. Let him/ I am glad it has come to 
open war. I'll fight them to the death, ancl when 1 
get to town 111 have the best advice. I’ll show them 
1 have friends, and I'll expose her before the world.” 

It was now about twelve o’clock, and the excited 
major had put his slender property by in his well- 
worn black portmanteau. There were handsome 
guns and gun-cascs, with other valuable things, i 
which he had determined to leave behind. He would j 
take nothing but hvs clothes, which were always, as 
we have seen, of the shabbiest kind. He then strode 
over to the French window, whicl^hc threw open, 
and gazed down into the courtyard with its cheer¬ 
ful fountain, and large spreading lime-tree, whence 
lie and his friends had started on many a bright 
morning for their shooting parties. Even now the 
horses were being put to the handsome carriage, 
which had arrived only yesterday, and which she 
had ordered out. She, that cruel hateful woman, 
was to sit in it, which had been intended for his 
poor crushed wife. 

It was a sultry day, and the sun was shining 
brightly. He left his windows open, and to shut out 
tlic glare, as also the sympathising glances of some 
of the honest retainers below, drew close the outside 
jalousies or shutters. The room being then dark 
and sombre, he sat down at his table, and covering 
his face with his hands, said softly— 

“ The poor old place! the poor old place ! " 

After a few moments the door was opened, and 
Mrs. Donovan entered softly'. She carried the 
treasure of the house in her arms. She had a mys- 
tc-iious air of sympathy. 

“ What is it, Mrs. lionovan? Do you want any¬ 


thing? Not indeed that 1 have the power of doing 
anything for you.” 

“ Ah! it's very hard on you all, major," she 
answered, “ and indeed my heart bleeds for you. 
She's gone out in the carriage, and left me and the 
child. Well, he’s innocent at all events. Look, sir, 
how he stretches his little arms towards you." 

Ned rose, noticing this little gesture. He was 
always affectionate and good-natured, and it struck 
him how strange was the situation, that this little un¬ 
conscious being should have the poweAf ejecting 
him from his happy home. Yet he felt not the least 
feeling of-hostility to the little stranger. For this 
reason, he almost looked on it with a strange interest 
and affection. 

“ The poor little innocent 1 ” he said ; “ I hope it 
will be happy.” 

“It's* the finest child in the world!” said Mrs. 
Donovan. “ You're a real nobleman, major! I 
declare the little fellow is able to walk before his 
time. Just see, major; hold him up while ho 
tries. Ah, how he takes to you! Never mind, 
major. All this will pass, and when this youngster 
grows up he’ll do you justice, never fear.” 

Ned Burton was fitful in his ways, and in a 
moment had the little stranger in his arms, looking 
at it with an interest and affection that had no 
thought of the trouble which it had brought him. 11 c 
“dafidled" it on his knee with the most delighted 
interest; invited it to “ crow ;" talked to it; crowed 
himself; set it down on the floor, where it rolled 
and plunged as if it had fallen info the sea. 

The nurse looked on with delight. 

“ It might be his own child, for all the world, and 
not the little creature that has put him out.” 

Some one called at the end of the corridor— 

■ “ Mrs. Donovan 1 ” 

She was still watching—we had nearly written 
“my Uiii.le Toby.” 

“ It’s a cruel pity ! ” she said to herself. “ Things 
couldn’t go on like that if there was any one else 
but her/’ 

The caller was impatient, and coming down the 
corridor. 

“ Mrs. Donovan ! Just a moment.” 

“ Ah ! What’s the matter ?" said that lady, 
“flouncing” hastily out into the corridor. “Have 
you no such thing in the world as patience ? ” 

It was a question about Mrs. Donovan’s dinner,' 
beer, etc., in which her taste was looked to with 
great carefulness. She was graciously conveying 
her wishes, her hand on the* door and about three 
parts of her figure outside, when—there came a sort 
of sudden clap or flap, with a cry or shriek. 

Within a second she was in the room again. The 
shutter was open, and Ned Burton was alone! 
standing at the window, with a ghastly face of 
horror, his arms up, stiff, and as if paralysed. 

END OF CHAPTER THE TF.NTH. 
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A DREAM OK (1REEN FIELDS. 



WAKE HER KOTl" 


HE sat within a humble room. 

In a close London street; 

For many a long and weary hour 

ol. V .—New Series. 


Scarce had she left her scat, 

And hands and eyelids oft had drooped 
With weariness and heat. 

*39 
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All through the dreary winter time, 

All through the fitful spring, 

From early morn till even chime, 

Time dragged his heavy wing 
For her, the maiden fair, who knew 
Nor change nor blossoming. 

Summer had come—’tvas still the same. 

Still endless hem and seam ; 

But now the work falls from her hands - 
Smiles on the pale lips gleam : 

An angel seems to bring to her 
A bright and pleasant dream. 

Her bird’s low twitter in the cage, 1 
The waft of summer air, 
lj.ave borne her back to oilier days. 

When skies and hopes were fair, 

And in her cottage home in Kjmt i ' 

She knew not grici or care. 

She wanders through the fields so green, 

Rests ’neath the hedgerow trees, 

Inhales the pleasant wild rose scent 


Magazine. 

Cast on the summer breeze ; 

Her hands are full of flowers- -her heart 
Of joy, for all she secs. 

She hears her brothers at their play, 

And by the cottage-door, 

Her mother singing sweet and low 
Some simple ditty o’er, 

Unto the babe upon her knee, 

As ih the days of yore. 

And now she leans upon the gate, 

Just where the nut-trees grow; 

A bright young face looks down on hers, 

Her name is whispered low ; 

Her hand is in the loving grasp 
She well knew long ago. 

Old hopes, old friends, old loves coinc back, 
Smoothed is the pallid lmiw ; 

Must she awake to work again ? 

Must care the jcuing heart bow? 

Sweet is her sleep' ah, wake her not! 

She is so happy now. . K. Claxtox 


HOW ARE WE TAXED? 

]IY PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI. 

F there be any advantage in protection \ the United Kingdom maybe considered high, 
fiom external aggression, and in the main- j amounts to two pounds seven shillings for eve 
tenanre of law and order within the State, : man, woman, and child. Hut there arc countr 
if there be any pleasure in the enjoyment . where the average is higher still. In the United 
of British citizenship, and glory m British States it amounts to at least three guineas per head, 
achievements, surely there is not a mem- ! In France the a\ erage will be even higher when the 
1 ier of the community who will not esteem i finances are put in order. And if in some countries, 
it a right, as w<m as a privilege, to con- 1 as in Rus'-ia, Prussia, Austria,and Italy, therevenue 
tribute bis quota to the common slock, is lighter, the proportion it bears to wealth is 
whereby objects so essential are guarded very diffen nt from what is the case in Britain, 
and secured. It is an error to consider There is great comfort, moreover, in the fact that 
the taxation of the United Kingdom as an im- ‘ fqr many years past our taxes have become less 
post, or a burden capriciously imposed by the I and less burdensome. It is easier now to pay 
Sovereign. It is rather the voluntary contribution seventy millions of taxes with a national yearly 
of the people to meet the ner.e-.sar) expenditure of ■ income of at least seven hundred millions, than it 
the State. The members of the great common- v\ .is a quarter of a century ago to pay fifty millions 
we.dtlt form themselves into a mutual insurance [ with aij annual income of not more than four 
company, and agree to pay a proportional rate of ■ hundred millions. And can we compare the 
insurance to protect their persons and property economic condition of the country now with what 
from dangers and losses. Look at the immense i it was during the French war, when, with a crippled 
amount of weidth exposed to risk in these islands ; j trade and the national resources comparatively 
our land so rich and fruitful, our houses ami '■ undeveloped, the natioij was called on to make 
buildings, our monuments and works of art, our ! unheard-of sacrifices ? Taken as a whole, though 
MoiA-in-lrade, anil our arsenals. Consider the the tax-gatherer is not and never will be a welcome 
cieilu of the icalm. its trade and navigation, its visitor, we cannot say that there is much reason 
banking and finance. What a destruction in case [ for grumbling at the frequency of his visits, 
ol revolution oi invasion 1 Well may we he willing ! Whilst, however, we find no fault with the 
to pay our share for this national insurance. j amount of taxation, we cannot say that we are 

Relatively to population, the public revenue of [ satisfied with the mode in which it is levied. 




How are we Taxed ? 


Thci e is a total want of system in the finances of 
the country. The taxes are indiscriminately levied 
on property and capital, on persons and things, on 
production and consumption, on raw materials and 
manufactures, on trade and industry, on neces¬ 
saries and luxuries. Whilst the design is to levy 
taxes on articles of general consumption, or in a 
manner equally affecting large masses of people, or 
capable being collected at the least cost, the 
Ch, ncellor of the Exchequer will readily descend 
to tiller a few thousands of pounds from persons 
using or wearing hair powder, or indulging in the 
vanity of armorial bearings. There arc two great 
boards of revenue, the Bo >xl of Inland Revenue and 
the Board of Customs, where one would be quite 
sufficient. Professing to have adopted free trade, 
we sldl get upwaids of twenty millions by inter¬ 
cepting the free ingress of articles of commerce. 
Dependent as we are on the development of our 
industries, we maintain an army of excisemen to 
''Midi over and inlerfese with the processes of 
industry ; and whilst we declare that m Britain 
every man is free to follow whatever calling ho 
pleases, we maintain a complicated system of 
licences enough to deter anyone from entering into 
any untried business. 

But if it is comparatively easy to find fault with 
the present plan of taxation, it is by no means so 
easy to suggest a proper remedy. The great 
difficulty we have to contend with, when dealing 
with national finance, is that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who has to provide for hea\y payments 
from day to day cannot risk any portion of his 
income. If any one would be disposed to try- 
new plans, Mr. Lowe would be the ^person for 
lias lie not experimented with the match 
lax ’ lias he not tried to levy the income tax 
by a percentage instead of by the penny in the 
pound? But, alas! he did not succeed, and he 
had to content lumsJf with the common-place 
method of first imposing twopence in the pound 
extra, and afterwards taking it off again. More¬ 
over, it is one thing to treat taxation from a 
scientific basis, and another from the point of view 
of what is practicable. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer may be fully persuaded that certain reforms 
are needed ; but in order to meet the wants of the 
Stale, and to provide for the exigencies of the 
moment, he must be always prepared to forego lus 
cherished theories. One of the best recommenda¬ 
tions for economy in onr finances, and for a reduc¬ 
tion, if possible, of some tci* millions, especially in 
the army and navy expenditure, is just this : that it 
w'ould ease the mind of the Chancellor of ihc 
Exchequer, and enable him to introduce reforms 
m our system of taxation which he cannot at 
present attempt. 

In the year ended the 31st of March, 1871, the 
gross revenue of the United Kingdom amounted, in 
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round numbers, to ^70,000,000, of which ^61,000,000 
were from taxes, and ,£9,000,000 from other sources. 
And of the portion derived from taxation, ,£5 2,000,000, 
or eighty-five per cent., was obtained from indirect, 
and fifteen per cent, from direct taxes-—the indirect 
taxes bearing a much larger proportion in this than 
in many other countries. I am not prepared to 
condemn altogether the system of indirect taxation, 
for it has its own merits. The people do not feel the 
burden of these taxes nearly so much. They can 
regulate them at pleasure. The taxes thus levied 
are well diffused among the whole community, and 
it is not the least advantage perhaps of an indirect 
method df taxing the people that, in consequence of 
the happy ignorance with which they are paid, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is shielded from much 
obloquy, and spared from any absolute opposition. 
On the other han>l, it is equally clear that indirect 
taxes fail, in taking frovn^ the people much morp 
than really comes into the exchequer, and that by 
hindering the progress of trade, and interfering 
with native industry, they shut up the avenues of 
wealth, and render the people less able to bear the 
burden of taxation. 

But a still greater objection to indirect taxes, is 
that by their operation the poor especially aic made 
to pav enormous prices for their goods. The w.ij 
in which it works is simply tins. The import', d 
articles arc sold by tlie importer at trade puces 
to the wholesale dealer with the addition of 
little more than a commission, but the wholesale 
dealer sells them in most cases duty-paid, charging, 
of course, his share of profits and trade expenses 
on tlie dut> -paid prices. The retail dealer, buying 
them at the Snhanced rates, must also sell them 
plus his share of profits and trade expenses, and 
so the prices swell larger and larger. The import, 
or original, cost of the s#iole quantities of sugar, 
tea, spirits, beer, and tobacco consumed in 1870 m tv 
be estimated at .£70,000,000. Upon this there :s 
£35,000,000 duty, making in all £ 105,000.000. 1 f 10 

this amount we add the wholesale dealers' profits a ml 
trade expenses, probably at the rate of ten percent. 
the amount is raised to £n 5,500,000. Add now to 
this thirty per cent, for the retailers' profits and 
trade expense-, and we find that wh.it cost original 1 y 
£70,000,000 is raised before it reaches the con¬ 
sumers to the enormous sum of £ 15o,ooo,oo'o. 
Even allowing that tlie Government gets £35,000,000 
to meet public wants, then; .11 u still .£15,000,000 
taken out of the pockets of the people, from whu h 
no public advantage is derived. Suppose there wci o 
110 duty, and the p’-olits and expenses were levied 
on the bond price, the cast to the customer would 
be £ [00,000,000 instead of £ 150.000,0a;. This ;s 
the way that indirect taxes operate to the dis¬ 
advantage of the labouring classes especially, who 
pay to the traders belonging to the middle and 
higher classes the extra profits made on the trims- 
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actions. There is no chance, however, at present 
of seeing all the indirect taxes repealed, and an/ 
reform in that direction must necessarily be of a 
tentative character. What I would like to sec 
speedily accomplished is the repeal of all duties 
on sugar, tea, coffee, and kindred articles of 
customs, the abolition of the Customs Hoard alto¬ 
gether, and the transfer of all duties on wine, spirits, 
and tobacco, to the charge of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. The loss of revenue from sugar, 
tea, and coffee would be ,£6,800,000, but consider¬ 
able economy would be effected by the incor¬ 
poration of the two boards, and 1 do not imagine 
the net loss from the contemplated reform would 
exceed .£6,000,000, which might easily be met by 
greater economy in the expenditure, 01, if need be, 
by the imposition of less injurious imposts. The 
advantages of abolishing custom^duties altogether 
would indeed be cnornynis. That would be the 
way of answering the sophistries of protectionists 
in France, the United States, and even in our own 
colonies. 

With regard to direct taxation I will limit my 
obscivation to one branch of it only, the income 
lax, which impost, especially ever since' the 
famous administration of Sir Robert Peel, has 
monopolised public attention, and has become 
the safety-valve of every Budget. Nor can we 
wonder at it, since it is so easy to collect, so certain 
in amount, and so simple in management. At the 
iirsL, the object of the income tax was staled to be 
“ not for the purpose of providing the surplus for 
the year, but for the purpose of enabling us to make 
the great experiment of reducing other taxes.” 
When that experiment was over, it w&s renewed on 
a distinct understanding that it would be eventually 
repealed. Mr. Gladstone himself, whilst proposing 
its renewal, condemned it«u the most absolute man¬ 
ner. Yet here we arc still paying it year by year, 
with only a little grumbling. It must be remcm 
bered, certainly, that after thirty years of its exist¬ 
ence we could not well abandon it in lota, without" 
disturbing the balance of taxation. But surely 
something ought to be done to remove the stigma 
from its character. To my mind there arc two ways 
for remedying the injnsticc so much complained of 
in connection with the income tax, especially as re¬ 
gards its inquisitorial character. Either limit tlv_ 
tax to property only, and abandon Schedule D alto¬ 
gether, or capitalise all incomes according to their 
actual worth, and levy the tax on the capitalised 
income. So long' as the taxes arc imposed on 
tangible things, such as land, houses, qua.rics, iron 
works, etc., there can be no evasion ; but it is vain 
to expect from the merchant, the artist, the clerk, 
or the schoolmaster, that he will give a bond fide 
estimate of his income from year to year, for the 
purpose of being taxed accordingly; and we do 
wrong to maintain a tax which offers such a tempta¬ 


tion to concealment and misrepresentation. The 
capitalisation of incomes would no doubt be some¬ 
what difficult, but surely we all know that there is 
an enormous difference in the real value of interest 
from Consols which continue for evei and ever, the 
rent of houses which cannot last many years, and 
the adventitious incomes from industry. 

There is one comfort in our presept system of 
taxation, which is that it is levied for purposes 
which commend themselves to the assent of the 
entire nation. The revenue of the country is ad¬ 
ministered, we are convinced, with perfect consci¬ 
entiousness. The greater part of the expenditure 
is voted yearly by the representatives of the people. 
Other portions, such as the interest of the debt, the 
Civil list, the salaries of ambassadors, judges, and 
principal secretaries of state, arc well known and tho¬ 
roughly established. Very true, there is ample room 
for constant supervision. There are departments 
the cost of which might well be reduced, and there 
are others whose account? would not stand very 
close scrutiny. But, as a whole, it would be unjust 
to charge the national expenditure with any great 
waste and extravagance. And let no clamour or 
party feeling blind the eyes of the masses of the 
people in the belief that Royalty costs too much, 
or that any large portion of our taxes goes to support 
the and Royal family. For the; maintenance 

of the Queen, we may say every man, woman, and 
child in the kingdom pays on an average about three¬ 
pence per annum. No, it is not for the civil govern¬ 
ment of the country that the bulk of the taxation is 
wanted; it is the public debt that carries away 
nearly twenty shillings a head, and the army and 
navy fifteen shillings. But the latter at least may 
be reduced any day, if we are animated by a sense 
of economy, especially if we form the determination 
to persevere in a policy of peace, and non-inter¬ 
vention k. the affairs of other countries. 

What wc need is a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at once bold and wise, one who, having the support 
of the nation at his back, will be able to bring for¬ 
ward original and radical measures of finances, 
directed to the removal of the many anomalies of 
our system, and to placing the taxation of the 
country in a condition more in unison with her 
social organisation. We wish a check placed to 
the tendency shown of late years towards extending 
the action of the State on matters which should 
rest exclusively with private individuals. We wish 
less favour shown to the rich, and less hesitation 
manifested in dealing uxth the taxation of the work¬ 
ing classes. Above all, wc arc anxious to sec our 
finances placed on a clear and intelligible basis, so 
that the humblest of the people may know how much 
he has to pay, and for what purposes he has to spare 
any portion of his scanty income. If that be done, 
there is no fear but the taxes will be heartily paid, 
and the wants of the State will be amply supplied. 
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“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 

BT PERCY FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND MRS. 11LLOISON,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE elf.venth. Mr. Burton never recalled afterwards How he 

MRS. Burton had gone out in the carriage, partly contrived to get home. At the door he was met by 
to pay some visits, and partly to avoid the a fluttered crowd of the servants. The steward, a 
“nuisance'’ and “scene” of the departing family, grave, sensible old retainer, came forward, took him 
Her husband, more delicately, wished to leave them by the arm, and led him into the study, 
in peace for the few hours that remained. He-also “ You must bear it, sir—you must bear it like a 
bad gone out, to look at the estate,intending to return man. It’s a terrible business ! The poor child !” 
in an hour or so, when he had resolved to give some “ My son ! my heir 1 my hope ! Oh ! what is 
assurances to Mrs. Ned that would comfort her, to become of me ? ” 
and had filled up a cheque for a substantial amount Then be started up. 

that would carry them on for some time. He had “That wretch Donovan! The vile abandoned 
chosen her for this bounty as she would show none murderess ! Where is she ? I'll kill her for this 1 ” 
of that sensitiveness, or perhaps temper, that might “ Think of the»mistress, sir. That's the point 
be shown by his brother.. He felt uncomfort- now. She is out in the carriage, and who is to tell 
able, and that an act of cruel injustice was being her ? ” 

done. Still, what could he do ? The responsibility “What is that to me? She will bear it well 
was all on his wife’s shoulders, and Certainly his enough. Oh, my son ! my heir ! Where’s niy 
brother had behaved to her in a way that made it brother ? What was the wretch doing in his 
impossible for both to live under the same roof, room? Where is she?” 

He then went among his tenants, chatted with The steward hesitated. 

them, and brought round the talk to “the fine little “ It was not Donovan’s doing so much, though 
fellow” who would one day be master. she should not have let the child out of her arms. 

“ You'll be paying your rent to him one of these Heavens ! here's the carriage back. You must tell 
dais," he said with infinite relish, “and I’ll bring : her, sir. It’s your duty, sir. He a man, sir!"’ 
him up to be as gpod a landlord as they say I’ve . Mrs. Burton’s clear voice was heard :n the hall, 
been.” “Tell Donovan to bring dowft baby. The day 

“Or old Ned Burton,” said a farmer. “If he is 40 fine, she can take it out for an airing.” 
turn out like he, we’d ask no more.” The unhappy family had heard the news w hicli 

.Mr. Burton then returned home. But as he came had spread over the house like an electric flash, 
down the hill towards the back he people | and had remained cowed and overwhelmed in their 
running from the house in different directions—a j rooms, not daring to appear and face the awful 
woman without her bonnet — men without their , misery of this calamity. As for Ned Burton, he 
hats. Almost at once he heaid the sound of | was still at the fatal window, with his hands raised, 
horse’s hoofs, and a groom, riding at full gallop, ! now over his head, now to his forehead. He was 
came up, and suddenly checked his horse. i only thinking of the terrible fate of the poor inno- 


“ In Heaven’s name, what is the matter?” cx- j 
claimed the unhappy father, beginning to tremble \ 
all over, and at once assuming what was the truth, j 
“Has anything happened to the child?” 

The groom, not accustomed to consider feelings, 
told it all bluntly. 

“ I am going as fast as I can for the doctor,"sir, 
and the child, sir—fell out of the window' on its 
head I ” 

Mr. Burton staggered back as if the horse had 
been ridden against him, and with a groan sank 
upon the bank. * 

“It’s—it’s—not dead?” he faltered, his face j 
covered with his hands, and shrinking away fiom I 
looking at the man. 

“ It was from the major's window,” he answered, 
in a low voice—“ a biggish height. But I'd better 
go on for the doctor.” 


cent. I-Ie heard the carriage arrive ; then a faint 
scream in the hall. The doctor had come, and 
there was besides the sound of voices and feet. lie 
felt that he must not shrink from public ga«: in 
this fashion, and that he must now conic forth and 
give such comfort as he dared to the mother. 

As he came to the stairs he heard the shriek 
again, with the words, “Where is he? Find him !' 
Don’t let the murderer escape /” 

He stopped as if struck by some electric shock. 
Strange to say, this view of the matter li.ul never 
occurred to him. The idea made him tremble- 
But she had now seen him, and darting forwaid, 
said in a low suppressed voice— 

“ Oh, you miserable ! This is your revenge ! ” 

“ Revenge! Before Heaven, as I stand here- 

“You threatened me-yes, me—last night. Yuil 
were heard to do it- " 
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"Yes, 1 hcaul him,” said Mr. Ralph. “He said 
you were noL to count on being secure, and that 
punishment would overLake you. I could give his 
words.” 

“And then he murders—yes, murders by a bar¬ 
barous death my poor, poor infant ! Oh, heavens 
above V Hut don’t let him escape. Send off for the 
police officers ! He shall hang for it, if there be law 
in England. He shall never live long enough to be 
heir of this place ! ” 

“Now, dear lady, come with me,” said the steward. 

“ Don’t excite yourself. It’s an awful thing, but it’s 
God’s will. The little angel fell against the shutter, 
and it opened.” 

“ Oh, that’s his story, is it ? Let liinf tell that 
before the judges. I am no girl to be soothed in 
that style. The only thing that will comfort me is 
to see him taken away from this and put in prison.” 

What was remarkable about ttjis woman was not 
grief for her little child, but her pale face, her 
quivering lips, and concentrated furj. It maybe 
said that she honestly believed in the deliberate 
purpose of that action ; or at least, that though his 
was not the hand that flung the victim from the 
window, there might have been some passive 
toleration and want of an exertion that might have 
prevented it. Some such thought was in Mr. Bur¬ 
ton’s mind, and the unhappy Ned felt that the same 
sort of suspicion must be felt by every one. It 
was a horrible position. He was known to be 
under sentence of ejectment — disinherited—the 
unconscious' cause of his ruin in his arms, the 
exact moment of the nurse's absence being that 
of the accident. Under such a weight of proba¬ 
bilities v ould hot every one take the harshest view ? ] 

That scene gave the hall of Abbeylands an 
association it never lost. ‘ Long after, every actor 
recalled the terrible dramatic intensity of the scene 
on the stairs —the fevered denunciation—the cower¬ 
ing victim, who felt like a murderer— the anxious 
faces, spell-bound, and uncertain what would come 
next. Few remembered too how it ended, how the 
crowd thai had gathered, no one knew how, melted 
away again. The miserable evening that followed 
dissolved as the crowd had done, while the little 
-stranger, whose heirship and honours had been 
so brief, lay in state, as it were, up-stairs. But 
Ned Burton, under sentence of ejectment that 
morning, was that night the heir to Abbeylands 
once more. 

Mrs. Burton’s donunciation was not mere empty 
an ; but the neighbours were scarcely prepared for 
the scene that speedily followed. With the next 
day came the coroner. This proceeding, it was 
behoved, might have been well avoided, or made a 
iiieio formality ; bui it was known that “the be¬ 
reaved family’’ required and desired that no step of 
the kind should be omitted. 


Accordingly, a regular jury, on which was Mr. 
Charles Hunter, was empanelled, and witnesses ex¬ 
amined. The first was a ghastly figure, with his 
head sunk down, and standing like a criminal in 
the dock. With much emotion he told the whole 
story, simply and naturally. The child was trying 
to crawl along the floor, and he was helping it. 
Suddenly there was the noise in the corridor; he 
just turned his head, and when he looked again the 
shutters had opened and the child gone. 

As he was explaining how all this happened, a 
figure pushed her way through the crowd, and 
stood near him. When he had finished, the 
coroner, a mild, respectable country official, bowed 
his head with much sympathy. 

“It was careless to let a child go so near an open 
window, and the fault seems to rest with the nurse. 
However, with two people in the room, iL might 
seem there was not much danger. It was a most 
unfortunate business, and every one would deeply 
sympathise with the afflicted family, and he must 
say also with Major Burton, who was to be pitied.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Burton rose up, and flung back 
her veil. 

“And is this the easy-going way in which the 
matter is to be treated ? Do you call this a proper 
investigation of the death of my poor infant?” 

Every one was confounded at her excited voice 
and manner, but every one could make allowance 
for a mother thus bereaved. 

The official tried to soothe lyir with some com¬ 
mon-places, but she turned on him haughtily. 

“Let there be no making matters pleasant for 
the family, as you call it. Your duty here is to in- 
I vestigate what has taken place in a solemn, serious, 
and exact, manner; and 1 call upon you now to 
proceed with that investigation.” 

“ But we have investig.ited, or ratl\er arc investi¬ 
gating. You are excited, and wc can make every 
allowance. What do you desire to be done ?’’ 

“ To bring home the murder to that man.” 

“ But, on the evidence given, it really seems to 
have been an accident. It has all the air of being 
such. If you have any other grounds for supposing 
otherwise-” 

“ Let me be sworn! ” was her answer, and taking 
up the book herself, she kissed it, and repeated the 
oath. 

“This man,” she said, in a low, steady voice, 
“only last night quarrelled with us, and in his 
anger threatened me. He Jwde me take care, that 
I and my child were not -very secure, that it was 
his turn now, but thdt mine might come sooner 
than I thought. They nil heard him—not I alone 
—my brother—my husband. He dare not deny it. 
Ever since it was decided that he and his family 
were to leave, his rage and fury have known no 
bounds. I have been insulted again and again; 
threatened by him and his son. And, gentlemen, 
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think of this too. This is an old grudge against 
me, even from the time of my marriage, years ago, 
when he travelled about the world, hunting up de- 
giading stories against ine, poisoning my husband’s 
mind, and threatening us. Thank God, my good 
husband did not believe him, and then as time 
passed on, and we had no children, and he was 
allowed to establish himself here, it became his 
convenience to leave me in peace. He thought 
that he and his family were secure for life. When 
lie found himself disappointed in this, and the 
marriage that lie had settled for his son broken off, 
he himself obliged to go away—when lie found that 
lie was steeped in debt, without a farthing to pay 
it, and when we had insisted that he should ac¬ 
count to us for the large sums he had wastod, he 
watches for this opportunity, when I am away, and 
the nurse not looking, and sets himself right by 
murdering my poor little infant. Sets himself right, 
mind ; for the estate is entailed, and now, do what 
we may, it must go to him and to liis children !” 

'Flic result of this address was extraordinary. It 
had the effect of a speech to the jury, and Ned 
Burton and his family felt that almost everything 
stated in it was true. All the neighbours and 
friends of the family were present, being drawn by 
curiosity, and the elfcct on them was as complete 
as though some grave counsel for the Crown had 
summed up all the facts, and w'crc asking for the 
conviction of the ‘‘prisoner at the bar.”. From 
liiat hour there* was an impression abroad, right 
or wrong, that Ned Burton had miydered his 
nephew. Even the most indulgent could only look 
grave, and say that lie was certainly the most un¬ 
lucky of men to be the victim of such a combination 
of circumstances. .Strange to say, whjit seemed the 
most convincing proof of all was the fact that it 
was impossible to keep the estate from going to 
Ned Burton, or at least to lus son. In a different 
case it might have looked like a simple act of 
revenge, utterly profitless, and the whole would have 
been set aside as even ludicrously improbable. But 
at that moment Ned Burton was restored to what he 
conceived to be his birthright. A few years of 
the life of his brother, who was a delicate elderly 
m.in, was between him and it, while the woman 
who had been his exulting enemy lay baffled at his 
feet. It was a very ugly-looking business for Ned 
Burton, everybody said, though the coroner’s jury 
found a verdict of accidental death. 

The excitement caused in the neighbourhood by 
these incidents may -be conceived. In so dull a 
district, such news was aTmost welcome, and every 
one was engaged in discussing it vehemently The 
elements of the coroner, the jury, etc., lent a melo¬ 
dramatic air to the whole. With such strong cir¬ 
cumstances of suspicion, it was only natural that 
public opinion was “ dead ” against Ned Burton : 
and the untimely fate of the “ poor little baby’’won 


the sympathies of all mothers. Indeed, as it was 
said, it would have required that unlikely visitor, 
“ an angel from heaven,” to clear Ned Burton from 
the heavy cloud of suspicion under which he lay. 

There was only one person who boldly took his 
side, and that was not Mr. or Mfc. Charles Hunter, 
nor the doctor, nor the parson, but, strange to say, 
Mrs. Forager. “ I don’t like,” she said in her 
blunt way, “ to see a man’s character run away with 
in this style, or the man himself hunted out of all 
respectability. I was dead against these people, 
because I think they treated my child badly among 
them, trepanning her unfairly" (she was wry fond 
of this surgical metaphor), ‘‘ so no one can accuse 
me of*being too partial. But the man’s family, at 
all events, haven’t got the mark of the beast, and 
1 don’t sec why we should shun the poor creatures 
like poison or plague.” She continued to vindicate 
the family in tWs plain blunt way, saying *■ she was 
an old woman, and didn’t care what people said— 
always spoke her mind.” 

Very soon she had contrived to see Tom Burton. 
She met him with a sort of frankness. “ I know 
what you are going to say. You won’t give me 
credit for feeling for you all in this awful business, 
and I don’t want you to give me credit. You don’t 
like me, I know well, and never will. No matter 
about that, I’m an old woman, and speak my mind. 
1 only think of my little girl Lucy." 

“ As you have done all through,” said he. ’* But 
that must all come to an end now.” 

“ Conic to an end ! nonsense ! You surely have 
jnore sense than to break off with a girl because 
you were not pleased with her mother.” 

“ You have nothing to do with it,” he said, smil¬ 
ing, “thougfi you have had hard work trimming your 
sails. No, with this cloud over us, and the state 
of our affairs, I can devote myself to but one duty. 
I have done with love and affection, luxuries that 
must be left to those who arc happy. Lucy must 
think of me no more.” 

‘"Oh, nonsense!” said Mrs. Forager, in her 
coarse style; “ I never heard such rubbish ! You 
ore not to treat a child of mine in that style—off 
and on, as you please. I’ve no notion of letting you 
off and on in that style, because wc haven’t a man 
to look after our interests.” 

“ You not only let me off, recollect, but turned 
me off in the most contemptuous style. But, 1 as¬ 
sure you, you can say what you please without my 
heeding it. We are not worth respectful words 
now. I am going to leave the army, and sell all 
that I can sell. A day may come when all this 
shall be set right. That is the only thing I have to 
work for now. Abuse me as much as you please, 
Mrs. Forager,” 

He left her speechless, or she would have perhaps 
turned on him with the vigour of a fishwoman. 

UNI) OF CUAl'TIiU THE ELEVENTH. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STBETTOE. 


CHAPTEfe. THE FORTY-NINTH 
A DEED OK SEPARATION, 

That keen, benevolent glance of Dr. Senior's was 
like a gleam of sunlight piercing through the 
deepest recesses of my troubled spirit. I felt that 
I was no longer fighting my fight out alone. A 
friendly eye was upon me; a friendly voice was 
cheering me on. “ The dead shall look inc 
through and through,” says Tennyson For my 
part I should wish for n good, wise man to 
look me through and through ; feel the pulse 
of my soul from time to time, n hen it was ailing, 
and detect wliat was there contrary to reason 
and to right. Dr. Senior's hearty “ God bless 
you ! ” bronght strength and blessing with it. 

I went straight from Fulham tg Bellringer Street. 
A healthy impulse to fulfil all my duty, however 
difficult, W'as in its first fervid moment of action. 
Nevertheless there was a subtle hope within me 
founded upon one chance that was left—it was just 
possible that Foster might refuse to be made the 
subject of an experiment; for an experiment it was. 

I found him not yet out of bed. Mrs. Foster 
was busy at her task of engrossing in the sitting- 
Toom—a task she performed so well that I could 
not believe but that she had been long accustomed 
to it. I followed her to Foster's bed-room, a small 
close attic at the back, with a cheerless view oV 
chimneys and the roofs of houses. There was no 
means of ventilation, except by openidg a window 
near the head of the bed, when the draught of cold 
air would blow full upon him. He looked exceed¬ 
ingly worn and wan. The doubt crossed me, 
whether the disease had not made more progress 
than we supposed. His face fell as he saw the ex¬ 
pression upon mine. 

“ Worse, eh 11 ” he said ; “ don't say 1 am worse.” j 

I sat down beside him, and told him what I 
believed to be his chance of life; not concealing 
from him that I proposed to try, if he gave his con¬ 
sent, a mode of treatment which had never been 
practised*before. His eye, keen and sharp as that 
of a lynx, seemed to read my thoughts as Dr. 
Senior’s had done. 

“Martin Dobrde,” he said, in a voice so different 
from his ordinary caustic tone that it almost startled 
me, “ I can trust you. I put myself with implicit 
confidence into your hands.” 

The last chance—dare 1 say the last hope ?—was 
gone. 1 stood pledged on my honour as a physician, 
to employ this discovery, which had been laid open 
l. me by my mother’s fatal illness, for the benefit 
of the man whose life was most harmful to Olivia 


and myself. I felt suffocated, stifled. I opened 
the window for a minute or two, and leaned through 
it to catch the fresh breath of the outer air. 

“ I must tell you,” I said, when I drew my head 
in again, “ that you must not expect to regain your 
health and strength so completely as to be able 
to return to your old dissipations. You must mala: 
up your mind to lead a regular, quiet, abstemious 
life, avoiding all excitement. Nine months out of 
the twelve at least, if not the whole year, you must 
spend in the country for the sake of fresh air. A 
life in “town would kill you in six months. But if 
you arc careful of yourself you may live to sixty 
or seventy.” 

“ Life at any price ! ” he answered, in his old 
accents, “yet you put it in a dreary light before 
me. It hardly seems worth while to buy such an 
existence, especially with that wife of mine down¬ 
stairs, who cannot endure the country', and is only 
a companion for a town life. Now if it had been 
Olivia—you could imagine life in the country en¬ 
durable with Olivia ?” 

What could I answer to such a question, which 
ran through me like an electric shock ? A brilliant 
phantasmagoria flashed across my brain—a house in 
Guernsey with Olivia in it—sunshine—flowers—the 
singing o£ birds—the music of the sea—the pure, 
exhilarating atmosphere. It had vanished into a 
dead blank before I opened my mouth, though pro¬ 
bably a moment's silence had not intervened. 
Foster's lips .were curled into a mocking smile. 

“ There would be more chance for you now,” I 
'said, “ if you could have better air than this.” 

“ How can 1 ?" he asked. 

“Be frank with me,” I answered, “and tell me 
what your means arc. It would be worth your 
while to spend your last farthing upon this chance.” 

“ Is it not enough to make a man mad,” he said, 
“ to’know there are thousands lying in the Bank in 
his wife’s name, and he cannot touch a penny of it ? 
It is life itself to me ; yet 1 may die like a dog in 
this hole for the want of it. My death will lie at 
Olivia's door, curse her! ” 

He fell back upon his pillows, with a groan as 
heavy and deep as ever came from the heart of a 
wretch perishing from sheer, want. I could not 
choose but feel some pity for. him ; but This was an 
opportunity I must not rhiss. 

“It is of no use to curse her,” I said; “come, 
Foster, let us talk over this matter quietly and 
reasonably. If Olivia be alive, as 1 cannot help 
hoping she is, your wisest course would be to come 
to some mutual agreement, which would release 
' you both from your present difficulties t for you 
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must recollect she is as penniless as yourself. Let 
me speak to you as if I were her brother. Of this 
one thing you may be quite certain, she will never 
consent to return to you ; and in that 1 will aid her 
to the utmost of my power. Hut there is no reason 
why you should not have a good share of the 
property, which she would gladly relinquish on 
condition that you left her alone. Now just listen 
carefully. 1 think there would be small difficulty, 


| when I chose. I was merely anticipating the time 
when Tardif felt sure of hearing from her. Foster 
I lay still, watching me with his cold, keen eyes. 

“ If those letters arc forged,” he said uneasily, 
“ it is Olivia who has forged them. But I must 
consult my lawyers. I will let yog know the result 
in a few days.” 

But the same evening I received a note, desiring 
me to go and see him immediately. I was myself 



if we set about it, in proving that you were guilty , 
against her with your present wife ; and in that 
case she could claim a divorce absolutely, and 
her property would remain her own. Your second 
marriage with the same person would set her free 
from you altogether.” 

“You could prove nothing,” he replied fiercely, 

“ and my second marriage is covered by the docu¬ 
ments 1 could produce." 

“ Which are forged,” I said calmly ; “ we will 
find out by whom. Yotffare in a net of your 
own making. But we do not wish to push this 
question to a legal issue. Let us come to some 
arrangement. Olivia will consent to any terms I 
agree to.” 

Unconsciously I was speaking as if I knew 
where Olivia was, and could communicate with her 1 


, in a fever of impatience, and glad at the prospect 
of any settlement of this subject, in the hope of 
setting Olivia free, as far as she could be free during 
his lifetime. He was looking brighter and better 
than in the morning, and an odd smile played 
now and then about his face as he talked to me; 
after having desired Mrs. Foster to leave us alone 
together. 

“ Mark!" he said, “ I have not the slightest 
reason to doubt Olivia's death, except your own 
opinion to the contrary, which is founded upon 
reasons of which I know nothing. But acting on 
the supposition that she may be still alive, I am’ 
quite willing to enter into negotiations with her. 
1 suppose it must be through you.” 

“ It must,” I answered, “ and it cannot be at 
1 present. You will have to wait for some months. 
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perhaps, whilst I pursue my search for her. I do 
not know where she is any more Ilian you do.” 

A vivid gleam crossed his face at these words, 
but whether of incredulity or satisfaction 1 could 
not tell. 

“But suppose I die in the meantime?" lie 
objected. 

That objection was a fair and obvious one. His 
malady would not pause in its insidious attack 
while 1 was seeking Olivia. 1 deliberated for a 
few minutes, endeavouring to look at a scheme 
which presented itself to me from every point of 
view. 

“I do not know that I might'not leave you in 
your present position,” I said at last; “ it may be 
I am acting from an over-strained sense of duty. 
But if you will give me a formal deed protecting 
her from yourself, I am willing to advance the 
funds necessary to remove you^to purer air, and 
more open quarters than these. A deed of sepa¬ 
ration, which both of you must sign, can lie drawn 
up, and receive your signature. There will be no 
doubt as to getting hers, whA we find her. But 
that may be some months hence, as I said. Still 
I will run the risk.” 

“ For her sake ? ” he said, with a sneer. 

“ For her sake, simply,” I answered; “ I will 
employ a lawyer to draw up the deed, and as soon 
.is you sign it I will advance the money you require. 
My treatment of your disease I shall begin at once; 
that falls under my duty as your doctor ; but 1 
warn you that fresh air and freedom from agitation 
are almost, if not positively, essential to its success. 
The sooner you secure these for yourself, the better 
your cliance.” 

Some farther conversation passed between us, as 
to the stipulations to be insisted upon, and the 
division of the yearly income from Olivia’s property, 
for I would not agree to her alienating any portion 
of it. Foster wished to driven, hard bargain, still 
with that odd smile on' his face ; and it was after 
much discussion that we came to an agree¬ 
ment. 

I had the deed drawn up by a lawyer, who warned 
me that if Foster sued for a restitution of his rights 
they would be enforced. But I hoped that when 
Olivia was found she would have some evidence 
in her own favour, which would deter him from 
carrying the case into court. The deed was signed 
by Foster, and left in my charge till Olivia’s sig¬ 
nature could be obtained. 

As soon as the deed was secured, I had my patient 
removed from Bellringer Street to some apartments 
in Fulham, near to Dr. Senior, whose interest in 
' the case was now almost equal to my own. Here, 
if I could not visit him every day, Dr. Senior did, 
whilst Ins great professional skill enabled him to 
detect nipt tuns which might have escaped my less 

experienced eye. Ixewr had any sufferer, under 


the highest and wealthiest ranks, greater care and 
science expended upon him than Richard Foster. 

The progress of his recovery was slow, but it was 
sure. 1 felt-that it would be so from the first. Day 
by day 1 watched the pallid hue of sickness upon 
liis face changing into a more natural tone. I saw 
his strength coming back by slight but steady 
degrees. The malady was forced to retreat into 
its most hidden citadel, where it might lurk as a 
prisoner, but not dwell as a destroyer, for many years 
to conic, if Foster would yield himself to the regime 
of life we prescribed. But the malady lingered 
there, ready to break out again openly, if its dun¬ 
geon-door were set ajar. I had given life to him, 
but it was his part to hold it fast. 

There was no triumph to me in this, as there 
would have been had my patient been any one else. 
The cure aroused much interest among my col¬ 
leagues, and made my name more known. But 
what was that to me ? As long as this man hved, 
Olivia was doomed to a lonely and friendless life. 
I tried to look into the future for her, and saw it 
stretch out into long, dreary years. 1 wondered 
where she would find a home Could I persuade 
Johanna to receive her into her pleasant dwelling, 
which would become so lonely to her when Captain 
Carey had movyd into Julials house in St. Peter 
port ? That was the best plan I could form. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTIETH. 

A 1- RIENDLY CABMAN. 

Jui.ia’s marriage arrangements were going on 
speedily. There was something ironical to me in 
the chance that made me so often the witness of 
them. We were so merely cousins again, that she 
discussed her purchases, and displayed them before 
me, as if there had never bt.cn any notion between 
us of keeping house together. Once more I assisted 
in the choice of a wedding-dress, for the one made 
a year before was said to be yellow and old-fashioned. 
But this lime Julia did not insist upon having white 
satin. A dainty tint of grey was considered more 
Suitable, either to her own complexion or the age 
of the .bridegroom. Captain Carey enjoyed the 
purchase with the rapture I had failed to expe¬ 
rience. 

The wedding was fixed to take place the last 
week in July, a fortnight earlier than the time pro¬ 
posed ; it was also a fortnight earlier than the date 
1 was looking forward to most anxiously, when, if 
ever, news would reach Tardif from Olivia All 
my plans were most carefully made, in the event of 
her sending word where she was. The deed of 
separation, signed by Foster, was preserved by me 
most cautiously, for I had a sort of haunting dread 
that Mrs. Foster would endeavour to get possession 
of it. She was eminently sulky, and had been so 
ever since the signing of the deed. N ow that Foster 
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was very near convalescence, they might be trying 
some stratagem to recover it. But our servants 
were trustworthy, and the deed lay safe in the 
drawer of my desk. 

At last Dr. Senior agreed with me that Foster was 
sufficiently advanced on the road to recovery to be 
removed from Fulham to the better air of the south 
coast. The month of May had been hotter than 
usual, and June was sultry. It was evidently to 
our patient’s advantage to exchange the atmosphere 
of London for that of the sea-shore, even though 
he had to dispense with our watchful attendance. 
1 n fact he could not very well fall back noV, with 
common prudence and self-denial. We impressed 
upon him the urgent necessity of these virtues, and 
required Mrs. Foster to write us fully, three times 
a week, every variation she might observe in his 
health. After that we started them off to a quiet 
village in Sussex. I breathed more freely when 
they were out of my daily sphere of duly. 

But before they went a hint of treachery reached 
me, which put me doubly on my guard. One morn¬ 
ing, when Jack and 1 were at breakfast, both deep 
in our papers, with an occasional comment to one 


“ No ! ” I ejaculated. 

“Yes, doctors,’’replied Simmons. “‘Drive me,', 
she says, 4 to Messrs. Scott and Brown, Gray’s Inn_ 
Road.’ Of course I knew the name again ; I was 
vexed enough the last time 1 were there, at showing 
myself so green. I looks hard at her. A very 
line make of a woman, with hair and eyes as black 
as coals, and a impudent look on her face some¬ 
how. I turned it over and over again in my head, 
driving her there—could there be any reason in it ?- 
or had it anything to do with last time ? and cetera. 
She told me to wait for her in the street; and 
directly after she goes in, there comes down the 
gent I had seen before, with a pen behind his car. 
He looks very hard at me, and me at him. Says 
he, 4 1 think I have seen your face before, my man.’ 
Very civil; as civil as a orange, as folks say. 4 1 
think you have,’ I says. 4 Could you step up-stairs 
for a minute or *wo ?’ says he, very polite; 4 I’ll find 
a boy to take charge of your horse.' And he slips 
a arf-crown into my hand, quite pleasant.” ,, 

44 So you went ip, of course ?” said Jack. 

“ Doctors,” he answered solemnly, 44 1 did go in. 
There’s nothing to be said against that. The lady 


another on thc-ir contents, Simmons, the cabby, was j is sitting in a orfice up-stairs, talking to another 
announced, as asking to speak to one or both of us ( gent, with hair and eyes like hers, as black as coals, 
immediately. He was a favourite with Jack, who : and the same look of brass on his face. All three 
bade the servant show him in ; anti Simmons ap- j of’em looked a little under the weather. ‘What’s 
peared, stroking liis hat round and round with his : your name, my man?’ asked the black gent- 
hand, as if hardly knowing what to do with his limbs ‘ Walker,’ I says. ‘And whpre do you live?’ he 
off the box. . says, taking me serious. 4 In Queer, Street,’ 1 says, 

“Nothing amiss with your wife, or the brats, I with a +tlc wink to show ’em I were up to a trick 
hope?” said Jack. grtwo. They all three larfed a little among them- 

“No, Dr. John, no,” he answered, “there ain’t any- selves, but not in a pleasant sort of way. Then 
thing amiss with them, except being loo many of the gent begins again. 4 My good fellow,’ he says, 
’em p’raps, and my old woman won’t,own to that. 4 we want >*ou to give us a little information that 
But there’s something in the wind as concerns Dr. ’ud be of use to us, and we are willing to pay you 
Dobry, so I thought I’d better come and give you handsome for it. It can’t do you any harm, nor 
a hint of it.” nobody else, for it’s only a matter of business. 

“ Very good, Simmons,” said Jack. You’re not above taking ten shillings for a bit of 

44 You recollect taking my cab to Gray's I nn Road useful information ? ’ 1 N ot by no manner of means,’ 
about this time last year, when I showed up so I says.” 

green, don’t you ? ” he asked. “ Go on,” I said impatiently, as Simmons paused 

*■ To be sure," I said, throwing down my paper, to look as hard at us as he had done at these 
and listening eagerly. people. 

“Well, doctors,” he continued, addressing us 44 Jest so, doctors,” he continued, 44 but this tiihc 
both, “the very last Monday as ever was, a lady I was minding my P’s and Q’s. ‘You know Dr. 
walks slowly along the stand, eyeing us all very Senior, of Brook Street ? ’ he says. 4 The old doc- 
hard, but taking no heed to any of ’em, till she tor?’ I says ; ‘he’s retired out of town.’ 4 No,’ he 
catches sight of me. That’s not a uncommon event, J says, 4 nor the young doctor neither ; but there's 


doctors. My wife s^ys there’s something about me j another of ’em, isn’t there ? ’ 4 Dr. Dobry ? ’ I says, 
as gives confidence to her sek. Anyhow, so it is, 1 4 Yes,’ he says, ‘he often takes your cab, my friend ? ’ 
and I can’t gainsay it. ITie lady comes along very J 4 First one and then the other,’ I says, 4 sometimes 
slowly—she looks hard at me—she nods her head, 1 Dr. John and sometimes Dr. Dobry. Thcy’rp 
as much as to say, 4 You, and your cab, and your as thick as brothers, and thicker.’ . 4 Good friends 
horse are what I’m on the look-out for ; ’ and 1 gets ' of yours ? ’ he says. 4 Well,’ says 1, 4 the}' take my 


down, opens the door, and sees her in quite com-! cab when they can have it; but there’s not much 
Portable. Says she, 4 Drive me to Messrs. Scott friendship, as I see, in that. It’s the best cab find 
and Brown, in Gray’s Inn Road.’ ” I horse on the stand, though I say it, as shouldn’t. 
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Dr. John’s pretty fair, but the other’s no great 
•favourite of mine.’ ‘ Ah ! ‘ he say c ” 

, Simmons’ face was illuminated with delight, and 
he winked sportively at us. 

“ It were all flummery, doctors,” he said ; “ 1 
don’t deny as Dr. John is a older friend, and a older 
favourite; but that is neither here nor there. I 
jest see them setting a trap, and 1 wanted to have 
a finger in it. ‘ Ah ! ’ he says, * all we want to 
know, but we do want to know that very particular, 
is where you drive. Dr. Dobry to the oftenest. He’s 
going to borrow money from us, and we’d like to 
find out something about his habits; ’specially 
where he spends his spare time, and all that sort of 
thing, you understand. You know where he goes 
in your cab.’ ‘Of course I do,’ I says ; ‘ I drove 
him and Dr. John here nigh a twelvemonth ago. 
The other gent took my number down, and knew 
where to look for me when yftu wanted me.’ 
‘ You’re a clever fellow,’ he says. * So my old 
woman thinks,' I says. ‘And you’d be glad to earn 
a little more for your old woman?’ he says. ‘Try 
me,’ I says. ‘Well then,’ says he, ‘here’s a offer 
for you. If you'll bring us word where he spends 
lus spare time, we’ll give you ten shillings ; and if 
it turns out of any use to us, we’ll make it five 
pound.’ ‘ Very good,’ I says. 1 You’ve not got any 
information to tell us at once ? ’ he says. ‘ Well, 
no,’ I says, ‘but I’ll keep my eye upon him now.’ 
‘ Stop,’ he says, as I were going away; ‘ they keep 
a carriage, of course ? ’ ‘ Of course,’ I says; ‘what’s 
the good of a doctor that hasn’t a carriage an:' ,iair ? ’ 
‘Do they use it at night?’ says he. ‘ Not often,’ 
says 1 ; 1 they take a cab ; mine if it’s on the stand.’ 
1 Very good,’ he says ; ‘ good morning, my friend.’ 
So 1 come away, and drives back again to the 
stand.” 

“And you left the lady there ?” 1 asked, with no 
doubt in my mind that it was Mrs. Foster. 

“ Yes, doctor,” he answered, “ talking away like 
a poll-parrot with the black-haired gent. That were 
last Monday; to-day’s Friday, and this morning 
there comes this bit of a note to me .it our house 
in Dawson Street. So my old woman says, ‘Jim, 
you'd better go and show it to Dr. John.’ That’s 
what’s brought me here at this time, doctors.” 

He gave the note into Jack’s hands ; and he, 
after glancing at it, passed it on to me. The con¬ 
tents were simply these words: ‘‘James Simmons 
is requested to call at N o. — Gray’s I nn Road, at 
b 30 Friday evening.” The handwriting struck me 
as one I had seen and noticed before. 1 scanned 
it more closely for a minute or two ; then a glim¬ 
mering of light began to dawn upon my memory. 
Could it be? I felt almost sure it was. In another 
minute 1 was persuaded that it was the same liand 
as that which had written the letter announcing 
Olivia s death. Probably if I could see the pen¬ 
manship of the other partner, I should find it to be 


identical with that of the medical certificate which 
had accompanied the letter. 

“ Leave this note with me, Simmons,” I said, 
giving him half-a-crown in exchange for it. I was 
satisfied now that the papers had been forged, but 
not with Olivia’s connivance. Was Foster himself 
a party to it ? Or had Mrs. Foster alone, with the 
aid of these friends or relatives of hers, plotted and 
carried out the scheme, leaving him in ignorance 
and doubt like my own ? 


CHAPTER TJIE FIFTY-FIRST. 

JULIA’S WEDDING. 

Before the Careys and Julia returned to Guernsey, 
Captain Carey came to see me one evening, at our 
! house in Brook Street. I le seemed suffering from 
embarrassment and shyness ; and 1 could not for a 
time lead linn to llic point he was longing to gain. 

“You are quite reconciled to all this, Martin ?" he 
said, stammering. I knew very well what he nu ant. 

“ More than reconciled,” 1 answered, “ 1 am 
heartily glad of it. Julia will make you an ex¬ 
cellent wife.” 

“ I am sure of that,” he said simply, “ yet it 
makes me nervous a little at limes to think I may 
be standing in your light. 1 never thought what it 
was coming to when 1 tried to comfort Julia about 
you, or I would have left Johanna to do it all. It 
is very difficult to console a person without seeming 
very fond of them ; and then there’s the danger of 
them growing fond of you, 1 love Julia now with all 
my heart; but I did not begin comforting her with 
that view, and I am sure you exonerate me, Martin ?” 

“Quite, quite,” I said, almost laughing at his 
contrition ; I should never have married J ulia, 
believe me ; and I am delighted that she is going 
to be married, especially to an old friend like you. 
1 shall make your house my home.’’ 

“ Do, Martin,” he answered, his face brightening ; 
“and now I am come to ask you a great favour—a 
favour to us all.” 

“I’ll do it, 1 promise that beforehand,” 1 said. 

“ We have all set our hearts on your being my 
best man,” he replied—'frat the wedding, you know. 
Johanna says nothing will convince the Guernsey 
people that we are all good friends except that. It 
will have a queer look, but if you are there everybody 
will be satisfied that you do not blame either Julia 
or me. I know it will be hard for you, Martin, 
because of your poor mother, and your father being in 
Guernsey still; but if you can conquer that, for our 
sakes,you would make us'every one pcrfectlyhappy.” 

I had not expected them to ask this ; but when 
I came to think of it, it seemed very natural and 
reasonable. There was no motive strong enough 
to make me refuse to goto Julia’s wedding; so I 
arranged to be with them the last week 111 July. 

About ten days before going, I ran down to the. 
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little village on the Sussex coast to visit Foster, from 
whom, or from his wife, I had received a letter 
regularly three times a week. I found him as near 
complete health as he could ever expect to be, and 
1 told him so ; but 1 impressed upon him the urgent 
necessity of keeping himself quiet and unexcited. 

Some days after this l crossed in the mail-steamer 
to Guernsey, on a Monday night, as the wedding 
was to take place at an early hour on Wednesday 
morning, in time for Captain Carey and Julia to catch 
the boat to England. Before the steamer touched 
the pier, I caught sight of Captain Carey’s welcome 
face looking out for my appearance. He stood at 
the end of the gangway, as I crossed over it with 
my portmanteau. 

“ Come along, Martin,” he said ; “ you arc to 
go with me to the Vale, as my groomsman, you 
know. Are all the people staring at us, do you 
think? I daren’t look rdund. Just look about you 
for me, my boy.” 

‘‘ They arc staring awfully,” I answered, “ and 
there are scores of them waiting to shake hands 
with us.” 

“ Oh ! they must not,” he said earnestly; “ look 
as if you did not see them, Martin. That's the 
worst of getting married; yet most of them arc 
married themselves, and ought to know better. 
There's the dog-cart waiting for us a few yards off, 
if we could only get to it. I have kept my face sea¬ 
ward ever since j came on the pier, with my collar 
turned up, and my hat over my eyes. Arc you sure 
they see*who we are ? ” 

“ Sure ! ” I cried, “ why, there's Carey Uobrtfe, 
and Dobrfce Carey, and Brock de Jersey, and Dc 
Jersey 1c Cocq, and scores of others." 

“ Why didn't you come in disguise ? ” asked 
Captain Carey, reproachfully; but before I could 
answer I was seized upon by the nearest of our 
cousins, and we were whirled into a very vortex 
of greetings and congratulations. It was fully a 
quarter of an hour before we were allowed to drive 
off in the dog-cart; and Captain Carey was almost 
breathless with exhaustion. 

“ They are good fellow^” he said, after a time, 
“ very good fellows, but it is trying, isn’t it, Martin? 
It is as if no man was ever married before ; though 
they have gone through it themselves, and ought to 
know how one feels.” 

After dinner, in the cool of the summer evening, 
wc drove back into tqjvn to see J ulia for the last time 
before we met in church the next morning. There 
was an air of glad excitenfent pervading the house. 
Friends were running in, with gifts and pleasant 
words of congratulation. Julia herself had a peculiar 
modest stateliness and frank dignity, which suited 
her well. She was happy and content, and her face 
glowed. Captain Carey's manner was one of tender 
chivalry, somewhat old-fashioned. I found it a hard 
tiling to “ look at happiness through another’s eyes.” 


I drove Captain Carey and Johanna home along 
the low, level shore which I had so often traversed 
with my heart full of Olivia, 

“ A fortnight longer,” I said to myself, “and Tardif 
\\ ill know where she is ; then I can take measures 
for her tranquillity and safety in the future.” 

It was well for me that 1 had slept during my 
passage, for 1 had little sleep during that night. 
Twice I was aroused by the voice of Captain Carey 
at my door, inquiring what the London time was, 
and if I could rely upon my watch not having 
stopped. At four o’clock he insisted upon every¬ 
body in the house getting up. The ceremony was 
to be Solemnised at seven, for the mail steamer 
from Jersey to England was due in Guernsey at 
nine, and there were no other means of quitting 
the island later in the day. Under these circum¬ 
stances there coqld be no formal wedding breakfast, 
a matter not much to be regretted. There would 
not be too much time, so Johanna said, for the 
bride to change her wedding-dress at her own 
house for a suitable travelling costume, and the 
rest of the day would be our own. 

Captain Carey and I were standing at the altar 
of the old church some minutes before the bridal 
procession appeared. He looked pale, but wound 
up to a high pitch of resolute courage. The church 
was nearly full of edger spectators, all of whom I 
had known from my childhood—faces that would 
have crowded about me, had 1 been standing in the 
bridegroom.’s place. Far back, half sheltered by a 
pillar, I saw the white head and handsome face of 
Ay father, with Kate Daltrcy by his side ; but 
though the church was so full, nobody had entered 
the same pew. His name had not been once 
mentioned in my hearing. As far as his old circle 
in Guernsey was concerned, Dr. Dobrtie was dead. 

At length Julia appeared, pale like the bride¬ 
groom, but dignified and prepossessing. She did 
not glance at me; she evidently gave no thought 
to me. That was well, and as it should be. If any 
fancy had been lingering in my head that she still 
regretted somewhat the exchange she had made, 
that fancy vanished for ever. Julia’s expression, 
when Captain Qfscy drew her hand through his 
arm, and led her down the aisle to the vestry, was 
one of unmixed contentment. 

Yet there was a pang in it—reason as I would, 
there was a pang in it for me. I should have liked 
her to glance once at me, with a troubled and 
dimmed eye. I should have liked a shade upon 
her face, as I wrote my name below hers in the 
register. But there was nothing of the kind. She 
gave me the kiss, which I demanded as her cousin 
Martin, without embarrassment, and after that she 
put her hand again upon the bridegroom’s arm, and 
marched off with him to the carriage. 

A whole host of us accompanied the bridal pair 
to the pier, and saw them start off on their wedding 
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trip, with a pyramid of bouquets before them on the ! long as they were in sight. That duty done, the 

deck of the steamer. We ran round to the light- j rest of the day was our own. 

house, and waved out hats and handkerchiefs as ! end of chapter the fifty-first. 


A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

IN TWO TARTS.—TART THE SECOND. 


SL J! ^ a by the window sits the 
'*L ■' foreman, listening, pen in 
> hand, to one of the boys, 
AHhIrMiIH' who is reading a proof in 
a mechanical but clear 
voice. There is a con- 
rHivSKt- KpA " slant shuffle and»click of 

type as the compositors, 
with rhythmical movc- 
«> a,t °"f the hands and 
*jjn - jKjTv S arms, select the letters 

fOwflTv with extraordinary quick- 

1 ncss an< * P rec ' s ' on from their special 

Wft v) compartments in the case, and drop 
them under their thumbs in .the 
little brass “composing-stick” that they hold in 
their hands. The slip of copy is before them, and 
as each stickful is completed, the man, holding the 
type between two strips of brass, lifts it cleverly 
out and adds it to the incomplete column that stands 
on a slanting desk by his side, in a long brass tray 
or “ galley.” Presently some one calls out— 

“ Boy, you can pull this galley of police news* 
and the boy runs off with the brass tray, fastens 
it tight with wooden “ quoins,” which he wedges in 
with a rap or two of an iron tool, and'hurries to a 
corner of the room where the proof-press stands— 
an old creaking affair of the year One; or if it is 
tea-time, the men have laid down their composing- 
sticks, and taken off the shades that guard their 
eyes from the glare of the flaring bat’s-wing gas- 
burners, and art nestled in under their frames, 
chatting, and ch inking their tinful of hot tea. 

The scene I have sketched was on* an ordinary 
day : on publishing day—Friday- -all was changed. 
The office then, above and below, was no more like 
the ordinary office than a ship in a gale of wind is 
like the same ship in a calm. On Friday all hands 
were on deck. We were on the alert, and all sail set. 
Below in the machine-room the engine-men were : 
greasing and polishing, with all the care and pride 
with which grooms prepare a Derby iavourite for 
the race. Wheels were tested, driving-bands ex¬ 
amined, cogs looked to, cylinders scrutinised, blan¬ 
kets overhauled, ink rollers renewed. In the count¬ 
ing-house, our old Tim Linkinwater was no longer 
placidly push irg up his respectable silver spectacles 
with one finger, his pen hovering in the air between 
ibc red lines, as he smilingly discovered his last 
casting-up to be quite correct; nor was his subordi¬ 


nate, the cx-calhedral-chorister, moodily humming 
a passage from, say, one of Tallis’s responses ; but 
ten to one both of them were battling with some 
sharp advertising tradesman about the scale of ad¬ 
vertisement charges on taking a quantity. Every 
moment the door would be flying open with ex¬ 
change slips from the other newspaper offices, or 
with messages from people who sent marriages, 
births, deaths, or paragraphs of news. In the 
editor’s room the cry for copy would be incessant. • 
“Men standing still, sir—four more columns 
wanted.” There was a constant mumble. “ P.C., 
104, deposed that on Wednesday night he was on 
duty in Broad Street, when he saw the prisoner ” 
—or “ the house, messuage, and tenement known 
as the Whealsheaf, situate and being”—or “the 
honourable member said that, in the whole course 
of his political career, he never remembered so dis¬ 
graceful a compromise ”—or it would be a railway 
table, with half an hour’s interesting recapitulation 
of 5.40, 2.30, 3.15, 6.2, and so on-*the listener con¬ 
stantly trying back at doubtful passages, where he 
suspected carelessness or mistake in the reader. 

There was no regular dinner for the editor or his 
subordinates on publishing day. We just sent out 
for something, and sweeping a place clear of man¬ 
gled newspapers, took it there in pic-nic fashion, 
and then fell to work again. We read away at proof 
after proof of all the news, poetry, foreign, local, 
markets, murders, minced together in'tedious con¬ 
fusion, till wc became giddy. Towards evening the 
foreman would make bis frequent appearance with 
tidings of alarm, and looking like the sailor who 
comes to tell the captain that a leak is gaining, or 
rather like that scared (feature who opened Priam’s 
curtains in the dead of night, and told him half 
his Troy was burnt. Four columns too much, and 
-till two columns of latest news and advertisements 
to get in ! To lighten the vessel, then, the editor 
resolved at all hazards—out went the poetry ruth¬ 
lessly, overboard went the “ varieties,” away to lar¬ 
board went the facetious letter of “ Poluflogboyo 
Molasses ” on Scholastic'Managemcnt. 

The great anxiety' now was for what the seven 
o’clock post would bring. The boy was dispatched 
the moment the clock struck for the contents of box t 
“ sixty-eight.” Back he came, puffing and blowing, 
and fiery-red with haste, his apron full of letters 
and papers. The editor plucked them open as 
quickly as a London fishmonger opens oysters: 
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four advertisements—good ; Fete Champetre—yes, 
this must be cut down ; latest wool market, latest 
several other things. Two important letters with 
targe seals the editor leaves for the last. He opens 
them, when the rest of the copy has been sent up 
to the hungry compositors, with respect and care. 
The one' is from a gentleman signing himself “ A 
Reformer.” He - proposes that our paper, to which 
he intends to subscribe, should be doubled in size, 
and one page of it weekly devoted to articles on the 
national debt and the modern system of banking. 
The second is’from our editor's old friend—the stop- 
my-paper monster, who has now given a fresh 
sting to his malice by stopping his paper on the 
very eve of publication. Irritated at this, the 
editor would go to the speaking-pipe, and with the 
voice of a wounded bull, roar— 

“ Send down for proof!—there’s one been wait¬ 
ing here half an hour—and let me knojv how much 
more copy is wanted ! ” 

Bang! incessantly goes the swing-door up-stairs 
(letting out the buzz and cries of the men by gusts), 
and headlong plunge the boys with the required 
news, and with fluttering proofs. Compositors 
follow, craving for half a slip, a quarter, or even two 
inches of corrected proof, for time is going. Two 
or three come at once, and fight and fight for the 
scraps like sharks for a drowning sailor. It is a 
question of moments now. There is only one more 
revise to read. T|jcy are going to press in half an 
hour at furthest. Mysterious sounds increase; cheery 
shouts as from seamen struggling with the elements 
rise from the machine-room ; the engines begin to 
rumble experimentally like the stone of Sisyphus 
set on the roll; cheery shouts answer ^ach other 
from above and below. A boy dashes in with the 
latest papers— in a moment we slice out the result 
of the last debate, the price of stocks, and the last 
foreign news, <md run up with them to the com¬ 
positors. We sit down by the fire at last, light a 
pipe, and warm some coffee ; we sip and'smoke, or 
fall into a troubled doze. The slam of a door 
awakes us—it is a boy with the last revise j we prop 
up our heavy eyelids and £ad, half asleep. The 
boy who comes for it informs us— 

“ The pages are going down directly, sir.” 

We run up-stairs ; every one is in a bustle and 
hurry. Two strong-armed men with their sleeves 
tucked up arc busy at two of the pages, great 
squares of smooth-face^ type, driving in the quoins 
that fix them in their iron frames ; and one or two 
of the men are at work witR iron needles, picking 
out the corrections in the last revise, slipping out 
the lines of flat type 'with practised skill, and read¬ 
ing them along to see that no errors have been left. 
Another man, with a broad flat brush dipped in 
cleansing lye, is scrubbing another column. The 
foreman hands us a penny-a-liner’s slip of “ flimsy,” 
just sent in with a flowery report of a very small 


and harmless fire at Bcdminster—that, too, is added 
to the latest news. There is a great rattling in the 
drawers under the stone table for more furniture 
(pieces of measured wood) for closing the chases. 

“ Look alive, or we shall miss the post! ’’ cries 
the editor ; then with a last hammer at the quoins, 
and a rattle of the iron tools on the stone slab, the 
two men lift down the chases, and drag them care¬ 
fully over the floor towards the trap-door that opens 
into the machine-room. The rope is lowered, the 
pulley adjusted, the hook fixed, down swing the 
pages. That last hammering has told every one 
what is going on. Presently the noises above 
cease, tHfe house vibrates with the revolutions of 
the cylinders. Jn a minute or two a boy runs in 
with a pointed sheet. We all go over it for any 
final corrections—the editor looks to his leaders, 
I and the report* - to our meetings. The editor 
counts the advertisements with religious care, and 
discovers to his delight ten more than last week. 

In the folding-room the apprentices arc tearing 
away at the papers, and preparing them for the 
post. The men not busy at the engine are smoking 
their pipes at the street-door, calmly content, like 
mariners in port after a storm. 

The week’s work is over, we are in harbour at 
last. The stop-my-paper monster will grind his 
teeth when he hears what he has lost The Mirror 
and Mercury will not be far beyond us this week 
in advertisements. Poluflogboyo Molasses mil be 
furious to see his prosy article on School Discipline 
omitted. Never mind, we can bear it; so, folding 
up our papers, we wander sleepily home, through 
the narrow moon-lit streets, and past that dim 
room over thifporch of Redcliffe Church, where the 
marvellous boy, who perished in his pride—Chat- 
terton—pretended he found the poems that he 
forged. 

The other day I went back to the old office. 
What a change in twenty years! a change symboli¬ 
cal of what the Press—that is the embodied nation 
— has been doing. No longer the sleepy old 
weekly paper, with its stale news, its dead-alive 
Tory leaders, its tiresome reports of the dinners and 
comings of age ; no longer the drowsy concoctions' 
of dull old tradesmen for leaders. No; a smart 
daily paper now, quite up to the mark of the day; a 
staff of three reporters, with a room of their own. 
The editor is an Oxford man, a gentleman and a 
scholar. In the evening, telegraph boys come 
running in every moment with telegrams, leaders 
arrived from London, intelligence carefully posted 
up frotn all parts of England, and latest betting. 
The editor, no longer a mere agent of the lawyer 
of his party, associates as a gentleman with gen¬ 
tlemen, and visits the commercial room and, the 
public meetings of the city as an equal with the 
bc9t. He is entirely independent, and attacks any 
abuse of the day boldly and fearlessly. 
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There is no longer that servile borrowing from 
the London papers; the country editor has now an 
opinion of his own, and directs the opinion of his 
town. There is abundance.of news too; there 


are more reporters to collect it; the “ enormous 
gooseberry " ripens unneeded on the tree ; and it is 
no longer necessary at the last moment, in order to 
fill up a column, to “kill a child'at Liverpool." 



O'FARRELL THE FIDDLER. 

AN IRISH IDYLL. 


(.GW, thin, .what has become of Thady 
. .. OJFarrell? ■ - 
The holiest poor man, what’s delayin’ 
.him, why? 

O, the thrush might be dumb, and the lark 
cease to carol, - • 

Whin his'music began to catcher the 
sky. 

Three summers have gone sinceSve’ve missed you, 
O’Farrell, ‘ • 

From the weddm’, and pattern,'and fair on the 
green. ..... 

In an hour to St. John well light up the' tar-barrel,* 
But ourselves we’re not flatterin’ that thin you’ll 
be seen. • • ' ■ , ’ ■ 

O Thady, We’ve„ watched, apd we’ve .waited for eyer, 
To see ybur ouhLself steppin’ into the town— 

Wid your corduroys patched 'so clane and so clever, 
And the pride of a' GUslph ih. yobr- smi|e or your 
frown. 

Thin some one would say, “ Here’s Thady O’Far¬ 
rell i”' ’ t-f'"' ! ‘ ’ 

And “God bless'the good man! ; let’s go meet 
him,” we cried; , 

And wid this from, their play, and wid that from 
their quarrel, 

All the little ones raii.to be first at your side. 

* 

Soon amongst us you’d stand* wid-the ould people’s 
blessin’, - 

As they leaned from the door to look out-at: you 
1 * 5 $! 

Wid the colleen’s kiss-hand, ami the childeris 
caressin’, 

And the boys fightin’, sure, which’d stand your 
first glass. . 

Thin you’d give us the news out of Cork and Kd- 
. lamey—; 

Had Q’Flynp married yet?—Was ould Mack still 
at work ?— 

Shine’s political views—Barry’s last bit of blarney— 
And the boys you had met on their way to New 
York. 

Hut whin from the'sight of our say-frontin’ village 
. The far-frownin’ Blasketf stoic into the shade, 

* An empty Ur-barrel, whenever procurable, forms the centre- 
point of the unutuil IristK bonfire on Si. John’s Eve. 
t One uf the great spl rocks off the coast cf Kerry. 


j And the warnin' of night called up from the tillage 
The girl wid her. basket, the boy wid his spade, 

By the glowin’ turf-fire, or the harvest moon’s glory, 
In the "close-crowded ' ring that around you we 
made, 

We’d no. other desire than your heart-thrillin’ 

’ *' story, ■ 

Or the song that you’d sing, or the tune that you 
- played. 

Till you’d ask, wid a leap from your seat in the 
middle, 

And a shuffle and slide of your foot on the floor, 
“Let’s be tryin’ a step, boys and girls, to the 
■ fiddle.” 

“Faugh a ballagh,”* we cried, “for a jig, to be 
. sure.” 

Thin you’d tunc wid a sound that arose as delightin’ 

' As our own colleen’s voice, so sweet and so clear, 
As she coyly wint round, wid a curtsey invitin’ 

'The best of the boys for the ffln to prepare. 

For a minute or so, till the couples were ready, 

• - On your shoulder and chin the fiddle lay quiet; 
Then down came your bow so quick and so steady, 
And away we should spin to the left or the right! 

For whinever you' start jig or planxty so merry, 
Wid^thgjr caperin’ twirls and their rollickin’ runs, 
Where’s-the heel or the heart in tjie kingdom of 
Kerry 

Of the-boys and the girls that’s not wid you at 
once ? . . 

* 

Thin how Micky Dease forged f steps was a wonder, 
And well might oufihromeii or Roseen be proud — 
Such a face, such a grace, and her darlin’ feet 
under,' 

Like two swallows skimmin’ the skirts of a cloud. 

Thin, Thady, ochone I come back, for.widout you 
We are never as gay as we were in the past 
[ &Firrell himself here lays his hand on the speakers 
shoulder]— *■ 

O Thady, mavTonc, why, thin, I wouldn’t doubt 
you. *” 

Huzzah ! boys, huzzah! Here’s O’FarrclI at last! 
A. Perceval Graves (Shiei. Dhuv). 


* Irish for “ Clem the way. 1 * 
t Angltci, improvised new steps. 
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THE CONFIDANTE. 





S LETTER, Lucy? for too to read? 

Ah, tell-tale blushes, what secret, now ? 
I am but teasing. There, never heed, 

Nor blur with furrows that little brow. 


> 

Yes, as 1 thought. *Tts the. old, dd taje; 

He loves you; dreams «C you night and day j 
With hope he brightens, with dread turns pale. 
Truths, dear sister, or babblings grey. 

Hi 


Vol. V.— New SebibS. 
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Love lives for ever, if heart bom—real, 

But fades like the roses I've now just dipped, 
When told by one who your peace would steal. 
Then flit to some blossom as honey-hpped 

To you each word here w truth’s own mint, 

To me, once cheated, there’* room for doubt, 
You, sister, dould give bun your love sans stint— 
Wbat ? team and trembling? a dawning pout? 


Well, darling, believe then, and cynic tbovigbt 
Shall fade away in your love’s sweet sun, 

He is not worldly, nor fashion-taught, 

I would not darken new light begun 

His words are manly; an honest ring 
Sounds m each sentence Ah 1 Lucy, live 
Long m the love that can never wing, 

Whilst I—well, yes— I haw yet to give 

Anus Fitzgerald 



TS*. D0G&4YS AND THE DOG-STAR. 

1 

*** tMjtattjnn, mu 


CCORDlNG j» 

4tagA»% jartr M 

lyk 

, ^98P«§ 

*kow dhou^L we 



creature* 

83 ve 

mgs of ^paRM^^tedharillea. about 

pendents and>)taiAfM Ihm a$ OccafwtoOl cry of 
“Maddog’” kfllMrMjpndsMr 

belief that the 4v$&cy* ajtyr m GiSfet baoaqgt 
dogs go mad Wpim their mma fpA that hydro 
phobia is an evtt dffetei fbrW*ka**te bcjqgjit Hot 
m the ranateBcdtel^Utiw ftjpy Jwwtmiehow re¬ 
sponsible * 

With thankful respect %d the effort* of three 
gentlemen who eonijpde out 1 aftpanacs* w# catapt 
help reminding diem that the*regtd*r and rente 
entfy # dogtbtys is the calendars is very du- 
credrtgllfc, the belief that certain dates are 
favowgB* oroondacivE to the disturbance of camee 
sanhp^by b® *p*an> honsurable to an age whose 
people with educational schemes 

To i j h p ePW f the historical dawn of die dog-days 
we mm* totffc hahk through some three thousand 
years, and foctis our attention upon Egypt and the 
nver Nile. The egrfy people of that country were 
naturally struck with the me and overflew of Ae 
famous nver, a phenomenon which, though its after 
effects became obvxouslj beneficial, was primarily 
a source of discomfort and distress, by ts inunda 
tion of the low lying grounds For a time the 
occurrence would be regarded as casual or fortui¬ 
tous , but at length it was recognised as a regular 
event, and its (cause was a subject of greet per 
ple\ity The winds and die heavens were studied 
with a view to discovering some coincident and 


sppifaafty correlated phenomenon In them At 
length it Wad Ttepaihad that a few days before the 
Store beg** to swell, a bnght star regularly lose 
hto&ve the morning horaxOh just m advance of the 
torn. 

Every year the star appeared at the same 
season ifi the same spot, and its approach to the 
sUn was as regelarfy followed by the rising of the 
water A It was aruaoudy looked fur as a si b n of 
coming petit by those who dwelt m the re 0 ions 
Endangered by the fiver's overflow, and these 
people accordingly forsook thar habitations upon 
tip appearance and migrated to higher lands And 
because the Star was as a mtiesA deg, warning of the 
approach of a thief or an enemy,* they gave it the 
name Afare/or Ttyant, which in then lingiagc 
signified a dog moreover, there was a mam 
todjty' apparent illation between the morning stai 
aildNpi, swelling river, the fonnerreceived a second 
tiS*, to \tiiStApr, which we know from Joshua and 
Jeremiah was one 0 / the several names of the Nile, 
end from tins word our nape for the star. Sinus, 
hasbe-fdhtWfied, 

4s<erelht^wa rtuwkfftr* of the dog $tar as a 
name t^po the Egyptians the star was one of the 
most imparfaret) f but the most important, of the 
lesser ldftttnanes df the sky It marked a critical 
tone it defined their agricultural year, the first 
month of which was called after its name Its 
colour, Wtuph would naturally be influenced by 
atmospheric conditions, was closely watched, and 
from its bnght or heavy lustre, indicating m reality 
the clearness or murkineSs of the morning airs, 
the fruitfulness or barrenness of the year was fore¬ 
cast Divine honours were accorded to xt, since it 
was supposed, in the absence of a cognisable cause, 
to produce the fertilisirfe inundation that its heliacal 
rising announced But it was also seemingly ap¬ 
parent to the untaught observers that the contiguity 
of the sun and star was die cause of the excessive 
heat that regularly prevailed at the season, for the 
conjunction took place m the height of summer 
And the coincidence thus observed between that 
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conjunction and the prevalence of sickness and A word now upon the star itself which originated 
breaking out of fevefs, gave rise to thebdief irrthat the ancient belief. Sirius is one of the most in* 
malarious influence-which all antiquityasSignid to terestihg bodies in the atdfcr universe.' It'is the 
the star, and ofwhich we hive “asurvivhl in otir ob- brightest star in our heavens; It cannot, however, 
servai.ce of the so-called dog-days. The. star had besedti on these summer nights,.for the very reason 
its peculiar god, named Typhon, andto appease his. that it courses ear skies near the sun, and therefore 
rage, that the people might not be Scourged with in full daylight but; in the winter and early spring 
disease, a cruel sacrifice was. made of red-haired it Is k most conspiCuous object in the southern part 
persons, generally foreigners, who may bav'e’beeh of the sky; never rising, in England, much higher 
sojourning in Egypt Greece took up the super- than a$ degrCes^ sririch is about the altitude of the 
stition, and her, poets perpetuated it. ' Homes • mid-day ^Adp.'dutjSftg^ the first Week of February, 
imbibed it, and yearly sacrificed a brown, uteg to the On acCUUttt.idif its prominent brightness it was, in 
star to assuage its direful influence. -, *Ehe'evil /the et^^^effieam'tMttonemy, Kferrcd to as a 
agency was supposed to endure thfough tWjfoty r . for correcting instruments and 

days before and twenty days after the heliacal frttUg :-siaS^pea^UCpvt%, and-generally it was used as a 
of Sirius, that is, for "twenty days ope. jjaOh .ujfln jd^nt^pqint for'Celestial measurements. But as 
the one on which the star rose h^l^^^yibiSud'it'Was-discewred to be subject 

as the sun. These were‘ the itus rtr^njjg^mna in extent, hat never- 

classic times, and from them we; pbfoiiied ‘trbr,di^' ^ -wpe for the above-mentioned 

days. They could not be deterhfinedHirkh ahy w’ fmilt': ; These - mysterious motions so 

grec of accuracy, for. the heliacal rising of a star bothered.the astrmfom^ that -they at length turned 
varies with the Iatitudeof foe place Of observation. Sfihw'ootbf their standard stnr lasts. Tbuvagaries 
Apd the date of this - rising in any ode place differs attsded to excited fo«-greatest curiosity, and one in- 
from century to century on Recount of the pre- vest^ab afteranofoer sought to account for them, 
cession of the equinoxes; so that'foe present najd^e -The ■fefsWs.Gsk^pto'asprpftwner, Bessel, watched 

or datum day of the canicular period differs the ^ar ydssfdnously, and .by constant measure- 

from what it was whenghe. observance of foecriti&l mentis satiSfied bbtridf> of foe extent and direction 
dies was established. ’ ' - * of its deviating aridyemes^ H* was at length led 

This change -of date brings us face to face with ■ -to foe f&rangccnoclifrian-that foe great star, which 
the absurdity committed year, by yeaf ^by ^qm- is doubfos»a so|r-V%»dy exceeding ourium inary 
almanac-makers. *They persist le^ag; flflW about by 

forty dog-days commence on the 3rd of July’ apd end some distjlfoing bbdy In its neighbourhood, which 
on therithof August. What do they.meah? $B$pd« bdUy,as itcoahi rv^besCtn, Was corududed to be 
that they recognise foe ancient faith another- investigator 

influence, and accordingly compute its.te^t ’fy foe; r 4 odk ^AesnmSfto^tbe “dis- 

above-described reckoning, they are upi^-thjs sup-' .tuibing body." ps»y,!an^t eyet i.wient so fas as to 
position woefully wrong ip * their dates j.farat the .indicate qf. foe hypothetical 

present time and in this country the dng-sfe^risefl djktdi-berat pertaiji specked times. Telescopes had 
heliacally, or with foe sun, on or aboptftlie, tafo of 1 blfoeito £ril£$ to detect^;, but at last a famous 
August, and therefore the dassical adneuUires are, instrinneid-foaker and observer, Mr. Alvan Clark, 
in chronological strictness,.from foe ajph of July to *>f Boston, employing ope of foe largest glasses that 
the ist of September, twenty -days ( later foasr fog had thenbeep constructed, succeeded in discover- 
period universally promulgated.' But foiS is rather ing 8 tiny- star In thebsepps of foe great one, and 
late for a period of canine rabidness. 1 Do* the actually in foe position aligned to it by the calcu- 
calendar compilers, then, irrespective of.the star, lators, thereby convicting the accomplishment of- 
put down the traditional dates in'&ith as to foeir an astronomical triumph akin to that famous one 
supposed danger, and with the object of inaintairi- by Which the plane$ ; Neptttne was brought to our 
ing a belief tfidt dogs nmy prpb^t^keep foehf wits .cognisance. 

up to foe 3rd of July, biit aire very likely trt,gp J foad little doubt-now exists that this satdlitic 
on the 4th, and'Sgain are to be hforrfed hreHed up body is foe cause of Birins’ vagaries, though 
to the nfo of Aiigust mid safely treated as|rational information is. still in request concerning some 
beasts on the info? If datgs are specified /some- points that require to be ascertained before a « era, 
thing should he meant by foeir particulsMlatjon. £ausa can be considered as completely established.. 
True, dogs do madden about this tirae/$ut-foey It seems as foough the smaller object wprq a planet 
observe no days,and their rage is one of the ifcasfc. revolving, like those in our .system, about ifo 
serious consequences of the hbt weather that primary, and, possibly deriving its light and heat 
normally comes after foe summer solstice, jjtxcept therefrom. Does it derive vivifying power also? 
as a curious tradition, foe dog-diy s have no; claim and if so, what is foe stage upon the scale of creative 
to our serious regard. ' development at' which life has there arrived ? Has 
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man been reached, or has he been surpassed by 
beings still more intellectual ? 

This is not the only point of purely astronomical 
interest attaching to the canine star. On account 
of its brightness it was selected by Dr. Huggins for 
a beautiful experiment, for determining whether stars 
have a proper motion in the direction of the line of 
sight from the earth. Astronomers can and do de¬ 
termine relative motions of stars in a plane at right 
angles to this direction; they can See if a star 
moves up or down, or to right or left of a certain 
mean position, but obviously they cannot determine 
a. motion, so to speak, backwards or forwards. 
But it occurred to Dr. Huggins that this might be 
done by an experiment which has its analogy in a 
well-known acoustical one. If we rapidly approach 
a source of 'sound, say', a railway whistle, or, what 
is the same thing, if the soundii^ body approach 
us, its note will be heightened in pitch or made 
sharper, because the waves oTspund will be made 
•virtually shorter and will come to our ear in abnor¬ 
mally Tapid .-succession ; and rapidity of wave- 
transit determines the pitch of a sound. Conversely 
if a sounding body recede from us its note becomes 
flattened or lowered, because the waves are fragged 
out and come to us with less than their normal 
rapidity. This variation of pitchmay frequently be 
recognised by a sharp ear in the case of railway- 
whistles, or it may be made manifest by moving a 
sonorous tuning-fork -to and from the ear. Now 
light, like sound, consists of wave-motions, and if 
the w^ve-length of a particular ray from a star can 
be found to vary from foe.normal .wave-length of 
that ray, it is to be inferred that the star is ap--j 


proaching or receding from us according to the 
direction of the variation. Dr. Huggins accordingly 
devised a plan for accurately comparing the wave¬ 
length of a ray from a hydrogen light in his tele¬ 
scope, with a hydrogen ray from the star ‘urus. 
He found a discordance which repeated observation 
assured him was a real “ change ofpitch” of the 
nature anticipated; the luminous note was lowered 
and a recedence was thus indicated: , By measuring 
the amount of alteration he was enabled to make a 
quantitative determination of the rate of motion of 
the star, and thus he found, after allowing for the 
earth's orbital movement, that the earth and star are 
.running away from one another at the rate of 29^ 
miles in a stcond. Which is moving, star or solar 
system, or both, we know not at present The 
speed seems incredible, but when we consider that 
Sirius is at lefttt one hundred and twenty billions of 
miles away, and that it would at 29} mHes a second 
take twenty thousand years to double this distance, 
we need not fear that our friend the dog-star will 
"run out of'sight. 

Highly important results are expected from an 
extension of this research to other stars upon 
which D'r. Huggins is at present engaged. From 
an'examination of the motions which, as we have 
said, they can observe, astronomers have pretty 
well agreed that the whole stellar system is drift¬ 
ing towards one point of space, situated in the 
constellation Hercules but otherwise unremarkable. 
It will be a grand attainment if Dr. Huggins should 
confirm this view by evidence from a source so 
independent and distinct as that which he is 
invoking. 


OLD WAX&S.* 



GREAT reii sunset in a 
lonesome place, ' 

Burning among the green 
folds of the mountains j 
Here, broken land, all-red and 
blank and bald— 

.Odiny flushed belts of leafy emerald 
Dialing J$»e rugged range's peak 
.and base 1 

Hie dog-star, J parched, hath well-nigh 
lapsed, thafoyntains, » 

Which feed the bright vtjSns Of the river, dry; 

And thus it glittersfoirchthe middle space 
Of this waste land, beneath a wasting sky, *. 

With many aglanting break and. natural weir, 

And prattling* querulous, of April days. 

Here in the 'stream the water-lily sways, 

And heath :# purple, gorbe is. golden, here, 

And here the heart-wrought memories which make 
the landscape dear. 


Did I but dream, or was it truly so ? 

It was the season when the laggard crow 
Clangs . jargoning homeward, while the folding 
• star ' , 

Cleaves with keen crystal gold the brindled west; 
And where the river washed a shingly bar 
With silvery swirls of musical unrest, 

Two happy beings sat as-in a dream, 

And both were young, and one meet sweet of 
face, 

And dreamily one sowed rose-leaves - in the 
stream, , 

Which whirled them seaward through that lonesome 
place. * 

No man can feed low sunset fires, I ween, 

Or stay the river prattling to foe sea 1 
Dead years I though such things ne'er again 
can be, 

Is it not much to know that such have been ? 

William Canton. 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 

FOUL AIR, WATER, AND FOOD, THE SEED-PLOTS OF DISEASE AND DEATH. 
BY DR. ANDRE W WYNTER. 

IN THREE FARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 



E cannot but agree with 
Mr. Simon’s grave denun¬ 
ciations of the inadequacy 
of the present manage¬ 
ment of a supply which 
should be in the hands 
; of municipalities, andhis words in 
' the twelfth report cannot be net 
S* peated too often in the public ear e J 
'It seems to me that the public; is 
hitherto very iwperiectly protected 
against certain extreme dangers, 
which the tnalfaiscytct of a water 
company, supplying perhaps half .a 
million of customers, may suddenly 
bring upon great ..masses of population. Its 
colossal power of life and death is something 
for which, tin recently, there has been no pre¬ 
cedent in the history of the world; and such a 
power, in whatever hands it is vested, ought most 
sedulously to ' be guarded against I venture to 
submit that the penalty of £200 which the Metro¬ 
polis Water Act imposes, for a violation of its pro¬ 
visions, is utterly incommensurate with the magni¬ 
tude of the public danger which a lax administration 
of the law represents; and it is certain that in 1852, 
when this statute was enacted, the state of science 
did not enable it to know, as it must now, know, 
that a water company distributing sewage-tainted 
water may in a day take the lives gf hundreds.” 
There can be no doubt, as he asserts, that the loss 
or damage to life by the supply of tainted water, 
would render a company liable to an action for 
damages; but the proof could' notbe like that ad¬ 
duced at a railway accident; hence, we suppose, 
no such action has been taken by persons so injured, 
but for that very reason the penalty for violation 
of the provisions of the Act should be so heavy, as 
to act as a safeguard to the people.. 

And not only do we require drinking-water for 
the millions contained within this province of 
houses, but also baths; When some years ago our 
haths and wash-houses were established, the 
narrowness of the scheme in wjiicb they were con¬ 
ceived escaped attention. It was not seen that 
what was most required was not the means of 
ablution, so much as a pleasant physical exercise 
to strengthen and refresh the body. If the old 
Roman in his fine air required the magnificent 
baths, the ruins of which still testify to the grand 
scale on which they were constructed, and the 
sanitary spirit in which they were Conceived, how 
much the mure does the grimy citizen of the sooty 


City demand the healthy stimulus' of 'spacious 
swimming baths'! Unfortunately our river is too 
filthy to be utilised in this manner, hut we have the 
waters of the various parks to. our hand, and it only 
requires a little thought on the part of those in 
authority, to construct in them the finest baths in 
Europe^ M that is Wanting may be supplied at a 
very cheap rate: dres&ng-rooms under cover for 
thoie vlhocan afford to pay for the accommodation, 
and cbVeirfad Spaces, with a safe depth of water, for 
those. Who chnnob In two of the parks, the water 
in sufficiently dudlow to allow of boys and those 
who' art learning to swim; whilst in the others 
nothing would be easier than, by means of sub- 
: merged staging, to give any depth that may be 
necessary. Under certain restrictions as to hours of 
hathing, these waters may be turned to healthful 
exercising spaces, without offence to any one. It 
wquld be difficult' to' estimate the advantage to the 
Londoner of a system of open baths, which would 
tempt him to learn to Swim, and to exercise his 
limbs in this health-giving pastime. This would 
be the true water-cure to his relaxed fibre, and a 
sanitary advance that we may well, take up from 
the point where it was left off by the ancients. We 
may, however, improve upon old ways by bringing 
( the sea to us. There would be no engineering diffi¬ 
culty in laying popes beside the Brighton line, and 
pumping at fixed times a sufficient supply of fresh 
ocean-water close to our doors. We feel quite 
certain the briny element would prove a tonic of 
the highest value, and would pay in a pecuniary 
sense, whilst in a sanitary one it would be a valu¬ 
able example of preventive medicine. 

Equally with foul water, find air is a constant 
means of propagating disease. Science has not 
yet giveo»us a perfect insight into the nature of the 
particles which, floating in the atmosphere, pro¬ 
duce the many fevers known as zymotic. The facts 
ate. however growing apace, and before long, no 
doubt we shall have conquered the enigma. It js 
sufficient however, for sanitary purposes, for us to 
know that disease may be taken in by the air pas- 
*sages as well as by the alimentary canal; hence, 
a necessity for establishing a standard of purity in 
the atmosphere as well as in the water. 

No doubt the abolition of cesspools in all our 
great, cities has wonderfully purified the. air. 
Sewers, so constructed as to carry off all foul 
impurities from the houses to a distance, have 
banished the great plagues which afflicted large 
congregations of men in the middle ages ; but it 
is quite certain, perfect as we may conceive this 
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method of removing animal refuse to be, that it has 
its disadvantages, which are of a serious nature. 
Whilst we have been careful to make them water¬ 
tight, we have taken too little notice of the fact that 
they are gasometers of a most deadly gas. We put 
our sewage out of sight, and think we have got rid 
of it; but it finds 11s out nevertheless. Every gulley 
in the streets, every untrapped sink in our houses 
(and who sees to the traps ?j is an outlet for this 
gas, which, being much lighter than the air, has a 
constant tendency to escape. According to the 
density or the elasticity of the atmosphere, the 
quantity of storm-water in the sewers, fhe state 
of the thermometer, so this gas is constantly rising 
and forcing itself out into our houses, which serve 
as collectors to receive it. 

The necessity of ventilating fhe sewers has long 
been a theme which has exercised engineers. 
Several plans have beeti proposed* and some have 
even been put in practice.. Among these are sug¬ 
gestions for the connection of the rain-water pipes 
from the houses'with' the sewers, so as to,drain o$‘ 
the gas as it arises. This system has been tried in 
some of the northern cities ; but we hear that the 
effect has been to discharge it into the upper 
windows of the houses, a remedy worse than the 
original disease. , In order to neutralise' this 
foul air, more open spaces are demanded in our 
crowded cities. But our exclusive habits prevent 
our taking, or rather yielding, the advantages we 
have in this respect already. For instance; nothing 
strikes a foreigner with greater astonishment than 
the system 1 English people have of making open 
spaces, filling them with’ trees, carpeting them with 4 
grass, and then* rigidly locking them up. The de¬ 
solation of our City squares, for instance, is dis¬ 
tressing to the last degree;'' Not a soul is scien 
within them. Possibly the .effigy of same departed 
warrior, in' a. dilapidated condition, stands sentry 
over -some sooty sparrows, ~and that is alL And 
yet these open spates are capable of befog made 
highly conducive to the public welfare at a little 
expense. What would our Frendh or Belgian 
neighbours have made of the scores of squares now 
standing hrSuch selfish isolation in Our midst? 

It is true these fenced spaces are privateproperty 
—it is not our habit, unfortunately, to secure an open 
place as they do ab&ad—and. the rights of lie 
owners have tdbe consulted. But surely they are 
not to standthus desolate for evcr, a very 'mockery < 
to passers-by ? Wdttld it not be a wise proceeding 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works to negotiate 
for the opening of some <bf these Imprison ed gardens, 
such,as Leicester Square and some of the Blooms¬ 
bury enclosures, the right of a, sulky and exclusive 
possession being purchased, or an arrangement 
being made for their maintenance and culture at 
the public expense ? Such open spaces cannot be 
looked upon as ldngs sa long as the people arc 


shut out from enjoying themselves in their midst 
Mr. Carden^ the civil engineer, has written a very 
clever pamphlet, in which he shows that the bricks 
and mortar are outgrowing the open spaces in 
London; and what is true of London is also true of 
all the progressing cities in the United Kingdom. 
Not only are we crowding more houses in the same 
amount of ground than we used to do, in consequence 
of the enormously enhanced value of the land, but 
we are building them vastly higher; consequently 
the air is doubly vitiated, for there are more to 
breathe, and there is less oxygen circulating to be 
breathed. This system of condensation and eleva¬ 
tion cannot go on increasing without manifest injury 
to civic life. ■ Room to breathe is being curtailed 
everyday.. Out of the 78,000 acres which form the 
present area of London, there are only 2/360 open 
spaces secured to the people. Let the reader take 
an old map of London in the days of Elizabeth; let. 
him note the vast number of one-storeyed houses, 
and the great gaps between them filled with gardens 
and enclosures, and then compare it with a map of 
the present day, in which he will see .that bricks arc 
packed almqst as close as they are in a brickyard; 
and he cannot help coming to the conclusion that, 
as far as the dement of air-space is concerned, we 
have vastly retrograded from the days of our fore¬ 
fathers. And even this difference against us is 
greatly enhanced, when we remember the vastly 
increased number of people living there, per acre. 
It is true in the City proper the Kj a j° r * t y % way 
by night to “fresh fields and pastures new j” hut all 
the heat and toil of the day is spent in the midst of 
this vitiated air. And the poor, it must be remem¬ 
bered,' have not even this daily change of atmo¬ 
sphere. At the eastern extremities of the metropolis, 
where the ail is at its worst, the people have no 
escape; here, where the workers are most numerous, 
the jad^people have not room to breatheorgrow; 
here we expect and find pestilence, at times deadly, 
and the general,average of health low. Unless the 
ground is sufficiently cleared, men no more than 
trees can flourish., In a wood the axe-man speedily 
finds a remedy, and the sanitarian must do the like, 
unless we rate human life lower than that of the 
vegetable At night, at least, after working hours, 
this clearance may be made, and we trust to see 
ere long country houses for working men, and more 
cheap trains to take them “ out into the clear." 

When we. come to, consider the means by which 
the medical officer of health, sitting in his office in 
London, manages to survey the health-condition of 
the country, we cannot help being struck by its in¬ 
sufficiency, an insufficiency which he only too well 
knows, and has not flailed to, malm known to those 
higher in authority under whom he acts. Death is 
the marker who tells hii^'how the game goes. To 
the returns of the Registrar-General he has to apply, 
to discover the place where any serious epidemic 
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lias arisen. It is quite dear that this is a curious 
agency for preventive medidne to employ. In the 
first place there may be a disease of a serious 
character, but so rardy ending in death, that it 
may by this roundabout method never come with¬ 
in the knowledge of the medical officer of health. 
Indeed we are informed by him, in his sixth report, 
that it was two years before he became aware of 
the presence in this country of diphtheria, a new 
disease, which caused much suffering but little 
mortality. In, many epidemics, a very mild form of 
attack is the precursor of a severe.mortal scourge. 
Thus, diarrhoea is the precursor of cholera, and of 
typhoid fever. Yet, under our present system of 
saving life by means of these death-warnings, the 
one disease may run into the other before pre-' 
ventivc medicine can be brought into play. 

It is quite clear that the time is coaid fehen there 
should be a commencement, at all events, of'a 
disease-return, as well as of a death-rate. If we 
know the first beginnings of epidemics in their 
earliest stages, there are many of them we may kill 
at once. If first case of Asiatic cholera, for 
instance, could he isolated, the seeds by which 
thousands of deaths are sown broadcast may be 
destroyed. 

As far as the metropolis is concerned, we have 
weekly returns of all deaths from epidemic causes, 
and from the country the Registrar-General has 
lately commenced to give quarterly returns. This, 
although a great advance upon the old state of 
things, when it was folly two years before the 
country returns were available, is still too late for 
the purpose of immediate action. Mr. Simon has 
suggested that a tentative process in the direction 
of making a disease-return, would he to obtain 
returns from all hospitals, and from foe poor-law 
medical officers. In this country there is such a 
jealousy of any interference on the part of the State 
with individual action, that it is possible a gradual 
initiation by means of these returns from the 
public charities, would be the best means of making 
the public familiar with a new demand of this kind. 
As, however, there need be no mention of names in 
such a return, we can scarcely see what objection 
there could be made to an arrangement so obvi¬ 
ously demanded in the interests of the public health, 
were we not warned by the fanatical outcry against 
the Compulsory Vaccination Act 

We cannot without regret refer to the'outrageous 
opposition this sanitary measure has called forth, 
inasmuch as it denotes a public ignorance on the 
part of even educated meif; against which it seems 
as difficult to contend as against disease itself. 
There is not in the whole range of human discovery ] 
a more triumphant victory of life over death, than 
is the great discovery of Jenner, yet in the latter 
portion of the nineteenth century, after nearly a 
hundred years of successful trial, after the extinction 


of the greatest plague which scourged our ancestors 
—the records of which some people have too soon 
forgotten—we find an agitation on foot, to prove 
that the discovery is only a delusion and a snare. 

Under the influence of this agitation, we see 
women making martyrs of themselves to the ex¬ 
tent of repeated fines and imprisonment, rather 
than bring their children to the public vaccinators, 
and raving before the police magistrates who in¬ 
flicted their penalties, as though they were instru¬ 
mental in forcing them to destroy rather ,than to 
fence their children against a frightful disease; 
and this, be it remembered, when the death-rate 
from snjalkpox in London alone was at the rate of 
athousaiid a month from .uis scourge, or a thousand 
wilful murders, to speak the plain truth 2 

It certainly seems needless, at this tipic of day, to 
attempt to refute the falsehoods which have been 
stated with reference to the evil effects of vaccination. 
The question of the communicability of diseases 
by means of the true Jennerean vesicle, has 
been experimentally tried by the Surgeon of the 
Children's Hospital; and he never on any oc¬ 
casion knew of disease being transmitted in his 
vaccinations. The experience of the medical au¬ 
thority in this country best known as an ob¬ 
server in the treatment of communicable disease, 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, also gives a direct nega¬ 
tive to the rash assertion, in these wards, in answer 
to a question from Mr. Simon: “ In the thirteen 
years and upwards which have passed since I 
made the communication which is given at page 
J3 of the papers relating to the history and 
practice of vaccination, 1 have not met with a 
single case, either at the. Hospital for Diseases 
of the Skiff or elsewhere, in which I have had 
any reason to believe or suspect that contagious 
disease had been communicated by vaccination.” 

It need not be explained that infectious matter 
could be passed into the circulation on a lancet, in 
the hands of a wilful or ignorant person, with the 
result of contaqiutatingit with a foul taint; but this 
would not be vaccinating with a true Jennerean 
vesicle, and could by no means be ascribed to the 
true principle of vaccination, the care taken by the 
Government to insure, the perfect practice of which, 
is the public safeguard against such an occurrence, 
happening. Not only are the medical men appointed 
as vaccinators educated in the art, but they are 
superseded from time to time ; and such a record 
is kept of the lymph furnished by the National 
Vaccine Institution, and of the health of each child 
from which a supply has been taken, that the -ex- 
ceHence of it can be verified at a moment’s notft^— 
a very valuable arrangement as it happens, inas¬ 
much as several children said to have beat, tainted 
by foul matter have been proved, by this record, to 
have been, protected by a true Jennerean vesicle.] 

BHD or FAST TUB SECOND. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STRETTON. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

IN LONDON LODGINGS. * 

Once more I found myself in. London, a city so 
strange to me that I did not know the name of any 
street in it. -1 had more acquaintance with almost 
every great City on the Continent. 'Fortunately, 
Tardif had given me the address of a boarding¬ 
house, or rpttyer a small family hotel, where he 
had stayed;two*or three times, and I drove,there at 
once. It was in a quiet back street, within sound 
of St Paid’s clock. The . hour was so late, nearly 
midnight, that I was looked upon with suspicion, 
as a young woman travelling aloge, and with little 
luggage. . It. Was only when I. mentioned Tardif, 
whose Island bearing had made him noticeable 
among ihe sttejlun of strangers passing through 
the house, that the distress of the place consented 
to take roe in. 

This jvus my first difficulty, but not the last 
By the^kdvice of the mistress of the boarding¬ 
house, 1 wenf jtp several governess agencies, which 
were advertising for teachers in the daily papers. 
At most of these . lhey weqld not even enter my 
name, as soqrt as I confessed joy inability to give 
one or two'references to periMfeawho would vouch 
for my general character, Aha my qualifications. 
This was a fatal impediments aid one that had 
never occurred .to me; yet the request was a 
reasonable one, even essential.. What could be 
more suspicious than a g$j| of my ’aige without a 
friend to give a guarantee of her nApectability ? 
There seemed no hope'Whatever of my entering 
into, the ill-paid ranks of governesses. 

.When a fortnight had phased with no opening 
for Anc, I felt it necessary to' leave die boarding¬ 
house which had been roy temporary home.- I 
must economise roy funds, for I did not know how 
long X roust make them hold out. Wandering 
about the letmljgBhionahle suburbs, where lodgings 
would cost fewjr’l found a bed-robin in the third 
storey of a howglin a tolerably respectable street. 
•The rent was.^m shillings. a week, to be paid 
in advance. Ih^thts place f entered upon a new 
phase of life, g^pjjfierent from that in Sark that, m 
the delusions-^bich solitude often brings, I Coma 
not always believe ntysfllf tfee same person. 

A dreamy, solitary^ gloomy life ; shut in upon 
myself, with no outlet for. association wi;hf roy 
fellow-creatures/ My window opened upon a back 
yard, with a row of ha&butit houses standing 
opposite to It These houses had been left hialf- 
tnifoed, and were partly falling into ruin. A tow of 
bare, empty window-frames faced me Whenever I 
turned my wearied eyes to the scene without. Not 


a sound or sign of life was there about them. 
Within, my room was scantily furnished, yet there 
was scarcely space enough for me to move about it. 
There was no table for me to take my meals at, ex¬ 
cept the top of the crazy chest of drawers, which 
served as my dressing-table. One chair, broken in 
the back, and tied together with a faded ribbon, 
was the only seat, except my box, which, set in a 
corner where 1 could lean against the wall, made 
me the most comfortable place for resting. There 
was a little rusty grate, but it was still summer 
time, and there was no need of a fire. A fire 
indeed would have been insupportable, for the 
sultiy, breathless atmosphere of August, with the 
fever heat of its sun burning in the narrow streets 
and close yards, made the temperature as parching 
as an oven. I panted for the cool cliffs and sweet 
fr&b air of Sark. # 

In this feverish solitude one day dragged itself 
after another with awful monotony. As they 
passed by, the only change they brought was that 
the sultry heat grew ever cooler, and the long days 
shorter. The winter seemed inclined to set in 
early, and with unusual rigour, for a month before 
the usual time fires became necessary! I put off 
lighting mine, for fear of the cost,* until my sunless 
little room under the roof was almost like ap ice¬ 
house. A severe cold, which made me afraid of 
having to call in a doctor, compelled me to have a 
fire; and the burning of it, and the necessity- of 
tending "t, made it like a second person and com¬ 
panion in the lonely place. -Hour after hour 1 sat 
in front of it on my box,’with my elbows on my 
knees and my chin in my hands, watching the 
changeful scenery of its embers, and the exquisite 
motion of the flames, and the upward rolling of the 
tiny columns of smoke, and the fiery, gorgeous 
colours that came and went with a breath. To see 
the tongues of fire lap round the dull, black coal, 
and run about it, and feel it, and kindle it with 
burning touches, and never quit it till it was 
glowing and fervid, and aflame like themselves— 
that was my sole occupation for hours together. 

Think what a dreary life for" a young girl! I 
was as fond of companionship, and needed love as 
much, as any girl. Was it strange that my thoughts 
dwelt somewhat dangerously upon the pleasant, 
peaceful days in Sark ? * 

When I awoke in the morning to a voiceless, 
solitary, idle day, how could I; help thinking of 
Martin Dobrde, of Tardif, eVen df old mother 
Renouf, with her wrinkled fade and her significant 
nods and becks? Martin Dobnfo’s pleasant face 
would come before roe, with his eyes gleaming so 
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kindly under his square forehead, and his lips 
moving tremulously with every change of feeling. 
Had he gone back to his cousin Julia again, and 
were they married ? 1 ought not to feel any sorrow 
at that thought. His path had run side by side 
with mine for a little while, but always with a great 
barrier between us; and now they had diverged, 
and must grow farther and farther , apart, never to 
touch again. Yet, how my father would have loved 



"wit WHIRLING INTO TKS KIDDLE Or.THX NO AD.” 


but no chance of work came to me. With neither 
work nor money, what was I to do ? What was to 
be the end of it ? _____ 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

RIDLEY,’^ AGENCY OFFICE. 

Mow and then, when 1 ventured out into the 
streets, a panic would seize me, a dread un> 
utterably great, that I might meet my husband 


him had he known him! How securely he would 
have trusted to his care for me! But stop 2 There 
was folly and wickedness in thinking that way. Let 
me make an end of that 

There was no loneliness like that loneliness. 
Twice a day I exchanged a word or two with the 
over-worked drudge of a servant in the house where 
I lived; but I had no other voice to speak<to me. 
No wonder that my imagination sometimes yen in 
forbidden and dangerous channels. 

When I was not thinking *and dreaming ftps, a 
host of anxieties crowded about me. My money 
was melting away again, though slowly, for 1 denied 
myself everything but the bare necessaries of life. 
What was to become of me when it was all gone ? It 
was the old question; but the answer was as difficult 
to find as ever. I was ready for any kind of work, 


amidst the crowd. I did not even know that he 
was in London ; be had always spoken of it as a 
place he detested. His habits made the free,, 
unconventional life upon the Continent more 
agreeable to him. How he was living now, 
what he was doing, where he was, were so many 
enjgmas to me; and I did not care to run any risk 
in finding out the answers to them. Twice 1 
passed the Bank of Australia, where very probably 
I could have learned if he was in the same city as 
myself; but I dared not do it, and as soon as 1 knew 
how to avoid that street, 1 never passed along it. 

I had been allowed to leave my address with the 
clerk of a large general agency in the City, when I 
had not been permitted to enter my name in the 
books fOT want of a reference. Towards the close 
of October 1 received a note from him, desiring me 
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to call at the office at two o’clock the following 
afternoon, without fail. 

No danger of my failing to keep such an appoint¬ 
ment ! I felt in better spirits that night than I had 
done since I had been driven from Sark. ; *There 
was an opening for me, a chance of finding em¬ 
ployment, and 1 resolved beforehand to take it, 
whatever it might be. 

It was an agency for almost every branch of 
employment not actually menial, from curates to 
lady's-maids, and the ple.ee of burgess was a large 
one. There ‘were two entrances, 'and two distinct 
compartments,-ot the opposite ends of the building; 
but a broadf loag counter ran the whole length of 
it, and a person at.oneend could see the Applicants 
at the other as they stood by the counter. The 
comportment into which' 1 entered was filled with a 
crowd, of women, wading their turn to transact 
their business. Behind the counter were two or 
three private boxes,,in which employers might see 
the candidates, and question them oh the spot, A 
lady Was at that moment examining a governess, 
in aloud, imperious voice which we could all hear 
distinctly.',i$y heart sank at the idea of passing 
thJvug^'SM&jft cross-examination as to my, age, 
my perisoi^d^slcfij, my friends, and a number of 
pardcidam^lmgn to the question of whether I was 
fit for the^&lfar which I offered myself. 

At last X ;|ieard the imperious voice say, “ You 
may go, ■j&4o.not think qgoq will suit me,” and a 
girl of about my own age' came away from the 
interview, pale and trembling, and with tears steal¬ 
ing down her cheek*. A secqjnd girl was summoned 
to go through the same mrdqaL 

What was I to do if ftps person, unseen in her 
chamber of torture, waS'the lady I fead been sum¬ 
moned to meet ?. 

It was a miseral)fc !right, thi$ cjrcwd of poor 
women seeking work, jtftd spirits sank like lead. 
A set of mournful, depressed, broken-down women i 
There was not one 1 would have, chosen to be a 
governess for .my girls. Those who were not dis¬ 
pirited were vulgar, and self-asserting ; a class that 
wished torise above the position they were fitted 
for by Ibeomung teachers. These were laughing 
loudly amoqg themselves at the cross-questioning 
going on so calmly within their hearing. 1 shrank 
away into a comer, ugtS my turn f to speak tp the 
busy clerk should comb., 

1 had a loqg time,to wait* .The office-clflck 
pointed to half-past three -before I caught the 
clerk’s eye, and saw frini beckon me up to the 
counter. I had -thrown back my veil, for here 1 
was perfectly safe from recognition. At the, other 
end of the counter, in the compartment devoted, to 
curates, doctors’ assistants, and others, there stood 
a yojng man in earnest consultation, with another 
clerk. He looked earnestly at me, but I was sure 
he could not know me. 


“ Miss Ellen Martineau ? ” said the clerk. That 
was my mother’s name, and 1 had adopted it for 
my own, feeling as if I had some right to it 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Wouldyou object to go into a French school 
as governess /” he inquired. 

“ Net in the least,” I said eagerly. 

“ And pay a small premium ? ” he added. 

“ How much ? ” 1 asked, my spirits falling again. 

“ A mere trifle,” he said ; “ about ten pounds or 
so for twelve months, You would perfect yourself 
in French, you know; and you would gain a 
referee forthe future.” 

“ I jtnusrthink about it,” I replied. 

'.‘Well, there is the address of a lady who can 
give you all the particulars,” he said, handing me a 
written paper. 

il^eft the office heavy-hearted. Ten pounds 
would be more than the half of the little store left 
to me. .Yet, would’it not be wiser to secure a 
refuge and shelter for twelve months than run the 
risk of not finding any other situation ? 1 walked 
slowly sldng.the-street towards the busier thorough¬ 
fares, With my head bent down and my mind busy, 
when suddenly a heavy hand was laid upon my 
arm, grasping it with crushing force, and a .harsh, 
thick voice shouted triumphantly in my ea^rf 

“ The devil! I've caught you at last 1 " 30 ' 

, It was like the bitterness of death, that chill and 
terror sweeping over me, My husband’s hot 
breach was upon my cheek, and,his eyes were 
looking closely ihto mine. But before I could 
Speak his grasp was tom away from me, and he 
was sent whirling into the middle of the mad. I 
turned, almost in equal terror, to see who had 
thrust himself between us. It was the stranger 
whotn I had seen in the agency office. But his 
face was now dark with passion, and as my husband 
staggered back again towards us,, his band was 
ready to thrust him away a second time. 

“She’s my Wife,” he stammered, trying to get 
past the stranger to me. By this time a knot of 
spectators had formed about us, and a policeman 
had come up. The stranger drew my arm through 
his, and faced them defiantly. 

“ He's a drunken vagabond I ” he said ; “ he has 
just come out of those spirit-vaults. . This young 
lady is no more his wife thaw she jg mine, and 1 
know no more of her than that she has just come 
away from Ridley’s,.office^ where .she has been 
looking, after a situation, (jlood heavens! cannot 
a lady walk through the streets, of London without 
being insulted by a drunken scoundrel like that ? ” 

“WiD you give him in charge, air?” asked the 
policeman, while Richard Foster was making vain 
efforts to speak coherently, and effidain his claim 
upon • me. I dung to the -friendly arm that had 
come, to my aid, sick and almost speechless with 
fear. 
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“ Shall 1 give him in charge? " he asked me. 

“ I have only just heard of a situation,’' I whis¬ 
pered, unable to speak aloud. 

“ And you are afraid of losing it ? ” he said ; “ 1 
understand. Take the fellow away, policeman, and 
lock him up if you can for being drunk and dis¬ 
orderly in the streets; but the lady won’t give him 
in charge. I’ve a good mind to make him go down 
on his knees and beg her pardon.” 

“ Do, do!” said two or three voices in the crowd. 

“ Don’t,” I whispered again; “oh! take me awdy 
quickly.” 

He cleared a passage for us both with a vigour 
and decision that there was no resisting. - I glanced 
back for an instant, and saw my husband strug¬ 
gling with the policeman, the centre of the knot 
of bystanders from which 1 was escaping. He 
looked utterly unlike a gay, prosperous, wqal&y 
man, with a well-filled purse, such v as he had used 
to appear. He was shabby and poor enough now 
for die policeman to be very hard upon him, sad 
to prevent him from following me. The stranger 
kept my hand firmly on his arm, and almost carried 
me into Fleet Street, where in a minute or two we 
were quite lost in the throng, and 1 was safe from 
all pursuit 

“ You are not'fit to go on,” he said kindly, “ come 
out of the noise a little.” 

He led me down a covered passage between two 
shops, into a quiet cluster of squares and gardens, 
where only a subdued murmur of the uproar of the 
streets reached us. There were a sufficient number 
of passers-by to prevent it seeming lonely, bdt we 
could hear our own voices, and those of others, 
even in whispers. 

“Ibis is the Temple," he said, smiling, “afit 
place for a sanctuary.” 

“ I do not know how to thank you,” I answered 
falteringly. | 

“You are trembling still 1 ” he replied. “How 
lucky it was that 1 followed you directly out of 
Ridley's! If I ever some across that scoundrel 
again I shall know him, you may be sure. I wish 
we vase a little nearer home, you should go in to 
rest; but our house is in Brook Street, and we 
have no women-kind belonging to us. My name 
is John Senior. Perhaps you have heard df my 
father, Dr. Senior, of Brook Street?” 

“ No,” I replied, “ I know nobody in London.” 

“ That’s had,” he said. “I wish I was Jane Senior 
instead of John Senior; I do indeed. Do you fed 
better now, Miss Martineau i ” 

“ How do yon know mynkme?” I asked., 

“The clerk at Ridley's called you Miss Ellen 
Martineau,”heanswered. “Myhearing is verytgood, 
and 1 was not deeply engrossed in my business. 
1 heard and saw a good deal whilst I was there, and 
1 am very glad 1 ' heard and saw you. Do yon feel 
well enough now for me to see you home ? * 


“ Oh 1 1 cannot let you see me home,” I said 
hurriedly. 

“ I will do just what you like best," he replied. 
“I have no more right to annoy you than that 
drunken vagabond had. If 1 did 1 should be more 
blameable than he was. Tell me what I shall do 
for you then. Shall I call a cab?*’ 

I hesitated, for my funds were low, and would be 
almost spent by the time 1 had paid die premium of 
ten pounds, and my travelling expenses; yet 1 dared 
not trust myself either in the streets or in an 
omnibus. ' I saw my new friend regard me keenly; 
my dress, so won and faded, and my old-fashioned 
bonnet A smile flickered across his face. He led 
me back into Fleet Street, and called an empty cab 
that was passing by. - We Shook hands warmly. 
There was no time for loitering; so I told him 
the name of the suburb where 1 was living, and he 
repealed it -to the clbraan. 

“All right," he-said, speaking through the window, 
“ the fare is paid, and I’ve taken cabby’s number. 
If he tries to cheat you, let me know ; Dr. John 
Senior, Brook Street. I hope that situation will be 
a good one, and very pleasant Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” 1 cried, leaning forward and looking 
at his face till the crowd came between us, and 
1 lost sight of it. It was a handsomer face 
than Dr. Martin Dobrfe’s, and had something of 
the same genial, vivacious light about it I knew 
it well afterwards, but I had not leisure to think 
| much of it then. _ 


m CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

BELLRINGER STREET. 

I was still trendriing with the terror that my meet¬ 
ing with Richard Foster had aroused. A painful 
shuddering agitated me, and my heart fluttered with 
an excess’of fear which I could not conquer. I 
could still feel his grasp upon my arm, where the 
skin was Mack with the mark; and there was be¬ 
fore my eyes the sight of his haggard and enraged 
face, as he struggled to get free from the policeman. 
When he was sober would he recollect all that had 
taken place, and go to make inquiries after me at 
Ridley's Agency Office ? Dr. John Senior had said 
he had followed me from there. I scarcely believed 
he would. Yet there was a chance of it, a deadly 
chance to me. If so, the sooner 1 could fly from 
London and England the better. 

f felt safer when the cabman set me down at the 
house where I lodged, and I ran up-stairs to my 
little room. 1 kindled the fire, which had gone out 
during my absence, and set my little tin tea-kettle 
upon the first clear flame which burned up amid the 
coal. Then I sat down on my hex before it, 
thinking. 

Yes; I mhst leave London. I must take this 
situation, the only one open to me, in a school in 
France. 1 should at least be assured of a heme for 
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twelve months; and, as the clerk had said, I should 
perfect myself in French and gain a referee. I 
should be earning a character in fact At present 
1 had none, and so was poorer than the poorest 
servant-maid. No. character, no name, no money; 
who could be poorer than the daughter of the 
wealthy colonist, whb had owned thousands of acres 
in Adelaide ? I almost laughed and cried hysteri¬ 
cally, at the thought of my father’s vain care and 
provision for my future. 

But the sooner I fled from London again the 
better, now that I knew my husband was some¬ 
where in it, and might be upon my track. I unfolded 
the paper on which was written the napic of the 
lady to whom I was to apply. Mrs. Wilkinson, 19, 
Bellringer Street. I ran down to the sitting-room, 
to ask my landlady where it was, and told her, in 
my new hopefulness, that I had heard of a situation 
in France. Bellringer Street'was less than a mile 
away, she said. 1 could be there before seven 
o’clock, not too late perhaps for Mrs. Wilkinson to 
give me an interview. 

A thick yellow fog had come in with nightfall— 
a fog that could almost be tasted and smelt—but 
it did not deter me from my object 1 inquired 
my way of every policeman I met, and at length 
entered the street. The fog hid the houses from 
my view, but 1 could see that some of the lower 
windows were filled with articles for sale, as if they 
were shops struggling into existence. It was not a 
fashionable street, and Mrs. Wilkinson could not 
be a very aristocratic person. 

No. 19 was not difficult to find, and I pulled the 
bell-handle with a gentle and quiet pull, befitting 
my errand. I repeated this several times without 
being admitted, when it struck me* that the wire 
might be broken. Upon that 1 knocked as loudly 
as I could upon the panels of the broad old door; 
a handsome, heavy door, such as are to be found 
in the; Old streets of London, from which the tide of 
fashioh has ebbed away. A slight, thin child in 
rusty mourning opened it, with the chain across, 
and asked in a timid voice who I was. 

11 Does Mrs. Wilkinson live here ?" I asked. 

“ Yes,* said the child. 

“ Who is there?” I heard a voice calling shrilly 
from within ; not an English voice, I felt sore, for 
each word was uttered distinctly and slowly. 

“ I am come about a school in France," I said to 
the child. 

“Oh! I’ll let you in," she answered eagerly; 
“ she will see you about that, I’m sure. IJiu to go 
with you, if you go." 

She let down the chain, and opened the door. 
There was a dim light burning in the hall, which 
looked shabby and poverty-stricken. There was 
no carpet upon the broad staircase, and nothing but 
worn-out oil-dloth on the floor. I had only time to 
take in a vague general impression, before the little 


girl conducted me to a room on the ground floor. 
That too was uncarpeted and barely furnished; 
but the light was low, and I could see nothing dis¬ 
tinctly, except the face of the child looking wistfully 
at me with shy curiosity. 

“ I’m to go if you go,” she said again ; “and, oh ! 
I do so hope you will agree to go.” 

“ I think I shall," I answered. 

“ I daren’t be sure," she replied, nodding her 
head with an air of sagacity; “there have beta four 
or five governesses here, and none of them would 
go. You’d have to take me with you ; and, oh ! it 
is such a lovely, beautiful place. See I here is a 
picture of it." 

She ran eagerly to a side-table, on which lay a 
book or two, one of which she opened, and reached 
out a photograph, which had been laid there for 
security. When she brought it to me, she stood 
leaning lightly against me as we both looked at the 
same picture. It was a clear, sharply defined 
photograph, with shadows so dark yet distinct as to 
show the clearness of the atmosphere in which it 
had been taken. At the left hand stood a hand¬ 
some house, with windows covered with lace cur¬ 
tains, and provided with outer Venetian shutters. 
In the centre stood a large square garden, with 
fountains, and arbours, and statues, in the French 
style of gardening, evidently well kept; and behind 
this stood a long building of two storeys, and a 
steep roof with dormer windows, every casement of 
which was provided, like the house in the front, 
with rich lace curtains and Venetian shutters. The 
whole place was clearly in good order and good 
taste, and looked like" a very pleasant home. It 
would probably be my home for a time, and 1 
scrutinised it the more closely. Which of those 
sunny casements would be mine? What nook in 
that garden would become my favourite? If I 
could only get there undetected, how secure and 
happy I might be ! 

Above the photograph was written in ornamental 
characters, “Pensionnat de Demoiselles, & Noireau, 
Calvados." Undemeath it were the words, “ Fonde 
par M. Emile Perrier, avocat, et par son dpouse.” 
Though I knew very little of French, 1 could 
make out the meaning of these sentences. 
Monsieur Perrier was an avocat. Tardif had 
happened to speak to me about the notaries in 
Guernsey, who appeared to me to be of the same 
rank as our solicitors, whilst the avocats were on 
a par with our barristers. iA barrister founding a 
boarding-school for young ladies might be some¬ 
what opposed to English customs, but it was clear 
that he must be a man of education and position; 
a gentleman in fact 

“ Isn’t it a lovely place?" asked'the child beside 
me, with a deep sigh of longing. 

“ Yes,” I said; “ I should like to go.” 

I had bad time to make all these observations 
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before the owner of the foreign voice, which I had 
heard at the door, came in. At the first glance I 
knew her to be a Frenchwoman, with the peculiar 
yellow tone in her skin which seems inevitable in 
middle-aged Frenchwomen. Her black eyes were 
steady and cold, and her general'expression one 
of .watchfulness. She had wrapped tightly about 
her a China crape shawl, which had once been white, 
but had now the same yellow tint as her complexion. 
The light was low, but she turned it a little higher, 
and scrutinised me with a keen and steady gaze. 

“ I have not the honour of knowing you," she 
said politely. 

“ I come from Ridley's ~ Agency Office,” I 
answered, “ about a situation as English teacher 
in a school in France." 

11 Be seated, miss,” she said, pointing me to a 
stiff, high-backed chair, whither the little girl 
followed me, stroking with her hand the soft seal¬ 
skin jacket I was wearing. * 

“ It is a great chance,” she continued; “ my 
friend, Madame Perrier, is very good, very amiable 
for her teachers. She is like a sister for them. 
The terms are very high, very high for France; 
but there is absolutely every comfort. The arrange¬ 
ments are precisely like England. She has lived 
in England for two years, and knows what English 
young ladies look for; and the house is positively 
English. I suppose you could introduce a few 
English pupils.” 

“No,” I answeftd, “ I am afraid I could not. I 
am sure I could not.” I 

“ That of course must be considered in the pre¬ 
mium,” she continued ; “ if you could have intro¬ 
duced, say, six pupils, the premium would be low. 

I do not think my friend would take on» penny less 
than twenty pounds for the first year, and ten for 
the second.” 

The tears started to my eyes. I had felt so sure 
of going if I would pay ten pounds, that I was 
quite unprepared for this disappointment. There 
was still my diamond ring left; but how to dispose 
of it, for anything like its value, I did not know. 
It was in my purse now, with all my small store of 
money, which I dared not leave behind me in my 
lodgings. 

“ What were yqu prepared to give ? ” asked Mrs. 
Wilkinson, whilst 1 hesitated. 

“ The clerk at Ridley’s office told me the pre¬ 
mium would be ten pounds,” I answered j “ 1 do 
not see how I can give more.” 

“ Well," she said, after musing a little, whilst I 
watched her face anxiously, “ it is time this child 
went. She has been here a month, waiting for 
somebody to take her down to Noireau. ■ I will 
agree with you, and will explain it to Madame 
Perrier, How soon could you go ?” 

“ I should like to go to-morrow,” t replied, feeling 
that the sooner I quitted London the better. Mrs. 
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"Wilkinson’s steady eyc3 fastened upon me again 
with sharp curiosity. 

“ Have you references, miss ? ” she asked. 

“ No," I faltered, my hopes sinking again before 
this old difficulty. 

“ It will be necessary then,” she said, “ for you 
to give the money to me, and I will forward it to 
Madame Perrier. Pardon, miss, but you perceive 
I could not send a teacher to them unless 1 knew 
that she could pay the money down. There is my 
commission to receive the money for my friend.” 

She gave me a paper written in French, of which 
I could read enough to see that it was a sort of 
official warrant to receive accounts for Monsieur 
Perrier, avocat, and his wife. I did not waver any 
longer. The prospect seemed too promising for 
me to lose it by any irresolution. 1 drew out my 
purse, and laid down two out of the three five- 
pound notes left me. She gave me a formal receipt 
in the names of Emile and Louise Perrier, and her 
sober face wore an expression of satisfaction. 

“ There! it is done,” she said, wiping her pen 
carefully. “ You will take lessons, any lessons you 
please, from the professors who attend the school. 
It is-a grand chance, miss, a grand chance. Let 
us say you go the day after to-morrow ; the child 
will be quite ready. She is going for four years to 
that splendid place, a place for ladies of the highest 
degree.” 

At that moment an imperious knock sounded 
upon the outer door, and the little girl ran to 
answer it, leaving the door of our room open. 
VW voice which I knew well, a voice which made 
my heart stand still and my veins curdle, spoke in 
sharp loud tones in the hall. 

“ Is Mr. Foster come home yet ? ” were the 
words the terrible voice uttered, quite close to me 
it seemed ; so close that I shrank back shivering, 
as if every syllable struck a separate blow. All my 
senses were awake; I could hear every sound in 
the hall, each step that came nearer and nearer. 
Was she about to enter the room where I was sit¬ 
ting ? She stood still for half a minute as if uncer¬ 
tain what to do. 

“ He is up-stairs,” said the child’s voice. “ He_, 
told me he was ill when I opened the door for him.” 

“ Where is Mrs. Wilkinson ? ” she asked. 

“ She is here,” said the child, “ but there’s a lady 
v^jthher. 

Tiien the woman’s footsteps went on up the 
staircase. I listened to them climbing up one step 
after another, my brain throbbing with each [sound, 
and I heard a door opened and closed. Mrs. 
Wilkinson had gone to the door, and looked out 
into the hall, as if expecting some other questions 
to be asked. She had not seen my panic of 
despair, I must get away before I lost the use of 
my senses, for I felt giddy and faint. 

END OF CHATTH THE FIFTH. 
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"THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON." “NEVER FORGOTTEN," ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

Mr. Burton himself, it was remarked, had taken 
the loss of his child deeply to heart. Lucy had 
spoken some words of comfort which had been very 
happily chosen, and for which he felt a sort of 
gratitude. He liked to have her with him ; and 
indeed it was hard to resist her engaging manners; 
but no one knew how often in the course of his 
walks he found his way over to the little mansion 
where she lived, and with her had many conversa¬ 
tions. His wife knew nothing of this, nor indeed 
did Mrs. Forager. 

Mrs. Burton, however, as the weeks rolled on, 
and as she got farther away from the fatal period 
which had robbed her of her child, noticed an un¬ 
easiness or restlessness in his manner. But matters 
soon came to a new crisis, owing to a visit of con¬ 
solation which Mr. and Mm. Charles Hunter found 
themselves constrained to pay, on the earliest 
opportunity consistent with decency. There was 
a member of their household that went with them 
nearly everywhere, but which on this occasion pro¬ 
priety obliged them to leave at home, namely- 
“ the boody * Lucy happened to be there when 
they came in, Mr. Hunter- proffered the con¬ 
ventional offices of consolation in his best and most 
lubricatory fashion, gliding round and round them 
with his various topics, as though he were mounted 
on some well-oiled and noiselfess velocipede. 

The revengeful woman listened to Mm, and Mr. 
Hunter noted with some misgiving'that her eyes 
measured him distrustfully. > 

“What do they say?" she said. “What do 
these gossips round about us say of that man—that 
murderer, as I-call him—whom the wretched laws 
of this country have allowed to escape from justice?” 

“ Oh, they say it was a most strange and really 
suspicious transaction. N ot by any means cleared 
up.” 

'' “ And is that the mild view you hold also ? Not 
cleared up!* Ho* tenderly and delicately put! 
And is that your view?” 

This blunt question embarrassed Mr. Hunted 
He could never bring himself to this brutal laying 
down a hard and fast line. 

“ Oh, it was shocking I—terrible 1 " he said. 

“ Did he do it, or did he not ? ” she a&loed im¬ 
patiently. 

Mr. Hunter saw on one side a long perspective 
of well-garnished dinner-tables; on the other side 
the dullness and meagre entertainment of his own 
home. Lucy was present, which was exceedingly 
embarrassing, though there was nothing to be gained 


from her. Still it was awkward. However, thus 
driven in a comer, he said gaily and boldly— 

“ Ob, of course. I fear there is no alternative.” 

Lucy coloured, and looked at him scornfully from 
head to foot 

“You have given a different opinion tome. For 
shame! You, that 1 have heard, when he was 
master of this house, praising and paying court to 
him. And only a few days ago you spoke very 
differently to me. For shame 1 ” 

Not in the least disturbed by this attack, Mr. 
Hunter said, smiling— 

“ One cannot always speak the truth ; it would 
be rude sometimes, and on that occasion unkind.” 

Lucy’s eyes were kindling, and she answered 
excitedly— 

“There is other proof besides what you think. 
There is a Providence watching over us, whq will 
not allow the innocent to rest under suspicion. 
The time is coming when he will he clearo^-that 
I* know.” 

Mrs. Burton gave her a quick resentful glance. 

“ So you are setting yourself on their side. But 
it is easily explained. I know this much, my child 
has been foully murdered, ancl whoever looks 
forward to enjoying these lands can never do so 
-without thinking that they have been stained with 
blood. But let them plot as much as they please, 
they will be disappointed.” 

“Lucy ft not plotting," said her husband, 
timorously; “she is only trying to defend her 
friends. After all, God alone knows the truth.” 

“Yes, that he is a murderer.” 

“That he is innocent,” said Lucy. “Your 
brother knows it too.” 

Mrs. Burton started. “ He 1 nonsense 1 What 
do you mean ?” 

“I mfctrt that he saw it all—that he was in his 
Toom all the time; and why has he remained 
silent, unless it was that he knew if he spoke he 
would say what would be disagreeable to you? You 
can ask him.” ‘ 

In a moment Mrs. Burton had left the room, and 
presently returned with her brother. 

" Listen to this,” she said. 3 It is said here that 
you were at your window the day my child was 
murdered, and could have seen it alL” 

He coloured. 

“Who says so ?” 

“ The family say so, and- farther, say they can 
prove it” : ' f 

“ Oh, Mr. Tom Burton, T Suppose,” he said 
bitterly. “You are still on his side, Miss Lucy 
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Forager. So they are scheming, making np evi¬ 
dence, it seems. Why should you meddle in it ?" 

“They simply want to dear their father’s 
name.” 

“ But is this true ?” said his sister, impatiently. 

“ It is,” said the other, coolly. 

“You hear," said Lucy, eagerly. “I knew he 
would not deny it.” 

Mrs. Burton turned pale. “ This is very strange,” 
she said, “that you should have concealed this. 
It will make no difference in my opinion. You 
could have seen nothing. - I suppose they have 
brought you round. It’s wise of you to be currying 
favour with the next heir.” 

Mr. Ralph was not much disturbed, but looked 
over at Lucy with an air of reproach. 

“I suppose,” he said, “your friend Mr. Tom 
Burton has been made aware of this joyfuLnews.” 

“ He does know of it," said she. 

“And I suppose will act on it J think it would 
be highly imprudent on his part—I merely throw 
out the hint.’* 

“Still,” said Mr. Burton, “it seems hard that my 
unfortunate brother should not have every and all 
advantage, whether he be guilty or innocent. No 
one would rejoice more than I should that his 
innoa^ce was established; it would take away half 
the bitterness of our loss.” 

“ With me it would make it unendurable,” said 
his wife, fiercely. “ I can bear the loss so long as 
I know that they are being punished. What is this 
trumpery proof of his guilt or innocence to me? 
He has a long account to settle, which he shall 
work out slowly, and which he has begun to work 
out in misery and wretchedness.” 

“ As for that, Mrs. Burton,” said Lucg, “ you are 
mistaken. They have found kind friends, who 
have extended a helping hand to them, and have 
saved them from want.” 

The other looked at her steadily. 

“ Oh, indeed! then they are not starving in a 
garret in London.” 

“No,” said Mr. Burton; “they are above want, 
and Lucy tells me Ned has got a comfortable berth 
in Scotland.” 

“ Indeed!” said his wife, slowly. “ This is news 
indeed. They will soon, no doubt, became pros-, 
perous, and their good name he restored, and then, 
when they shall have come in for -their estate, the 
whole will have been long since forgotten. , This 
they will owe to youj” she said, turning tp her 
brother. 

“ Perhaps yes, or perhapsflno,” he said carelessly. 
“ It might be better to let the matter rest as it is. 
But justice ought to he done even if the sky fall. 
I presume,” he said to Lucy, ? your friend Mr. 
Tom Burton knows of this discovery by this time, 
and will be farcing me to come forward and dear 
his good name. I dull do nothing but what I am 
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compelled to do,; and they had better consider 
this.” 

There was a quiet and almost good-natured in¬ 
difference in the way in which he spoke these words, 
that might have made an older and graver mind 
than Lucy’s fed disturbed. She, however, felt not 
a little triumph at having produced die effect she 
hoped for without offending him; and when she got 
home she sat down to her little writing-table, and 
wrote off to her lover the following eager letter:— 

"My Daulixg Tom,— AH son well. To-day the subject came 
about quits naturally when I woe up at Abbeylands. I saw my 
opportunity, and started the little discovery we had made. The two 
were utterly confounded, and your uncle, who is really Gut coming 
round, behaved nobly, nad stood by oar dear old Ned. She was 
furious. Ralph did not deny it, and, as I told you, did not seem in 
the least angry with mt. As I understood him, he data net seem to 
wish to be drawn into the business at ail, but is willing to speslc out 
if necessary, and dear Ned. I can see what is working in kit mrat. 
soul. He feels that he has more chances in the future than in the 
present, and that he ptdm to hold by those whose day may he 
comity; than by those whose day is passing away. The grand point 
is that dear Mr. Burton's eyes are at last being opened. He is 
getting better, too. 

"Now for a little plan that has come into my head. The Abbey- 
lands flower-show will cake place next week, when all the people 
about here will attend. It will be held in die large roam of the 
school-house,. and'is the garden attached. I know Mr. Ralph will 
be there, he is so full of vanity, and so eager to show himself. 
Suppose .that you oame here, went up to him before them all, and 
boldly called on him to speak out He is a coward, and would be 
afraid to meet yoitr eye, and from the very suddenness of your 
appearance would be thrown off his guard. We would have the 
groom that saw him at the window, ready waiting. He likes me. 
and would not he afraid to say what he knows. Write and say that 
you will come. Oh 1 lam convinced that our dear Ned will be set 
right fat some way. Tell him X never can admire sufficiently his 
noble courage and fortitude under such cruel trials. 

"Ever, dear Tom, your 

# "Lucy.” 

Such was our Lucy's plan. She was a very pretty, 
eager little thing, very engaging and inviting, as 
will have been seen from her portrait in the first 
page of her history. But she had nothing of the 
diplomatist in her, and would never have negotiated 

a treaty. _ 

. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

The Abbeylands flower-show was one of those 
meagre affairs in the country which affect the heart 
of the visitor with a strange oppression. Such 
things are generally purely selfish affairs, got up by_ 
a few fanatical horticulturists who have green¬ 
houses, and are eager to exhibit their “ Mrs. Pol¬ 
locks” and “Tom Thumbs,” and, above all, to read 
their names in the local papers. “ Mrs. Hawkins, 
as* usual, took the first prize with a magnificent 
display of choice cut flowers. Her row of ‘ Mrs. 
Pollock' geraniums feasted the eye, and would 
have made a Crystal Palace competitor turn pale 
with envy. It is a pity that these noble specimens 
of intellectual horticulture do not And their way to 
London, instead of wasting their sweetness on ‘our 
.desert air.” 

At Abbeylands, on this festive occasion, the 
schooi-hcuse presented quite a gay air. The large 
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room was filled with rude tables, and several of 
those green sloping trays, which look as if they had 
been borrowed specially from the fishmonger, and 
turned to nobler and more elegant purpose. The 
flowers displayed, it must be said, did not warrant 
the enthusiasm of the local paper, and it would 
certainly have been injudicious to have incurred 
the trouble and cost of sending them to Sydenham, 
where it may be doubted if they would have re¬ 
ceived a cordial welcome by the authorities, or “ Mrs. 
Pollock” accorded a gallant reception However, 
various lengths of blue ribbon were wound in fes¬ 
toons about the fishmonger’s trays, with cards on 
which were neatly written, “ Prize for best cut 
flowers, awarded ten shillings.” “ Prize, best in¬ 
verted orchid, five shillings,” and the like. A sort 
of extract from a neighbouring volunteer band was 
performing in the garden, where a tiny bell-shaped 
tent, spoken of in the progranflme as “ the judges' 
marquee,” was pitched, having the air of a white 
bed-room candle extinguisher. 

With these invitations to festivity, the company 
mustered strongly, the ladies dressed as lightly and 
gaily as they could contrive; each party proceeding 
from one fishmonger's tray to another, affecting an 
air of interest and curiosity, though they had seen 
the flowers again and again, in Mrs. Hawkins’ and 
other greenhouses. It was pleasant to hear Mr. 
Charles Hunter lecturing gaily on those subjects, 
as he would have done on a geological or inched 
any other land of collection that might have been 
started. For you, Mr. Charles Hunter, in town 
and country, are never at a disadvantage where' 
an exhibition of special knowledge might be ex* 
pected to i>c forthcoming, and can talk airily on all 
subjects! He had a little dish of apples which he 
led away select parties to inspect, with a “You 
must coirte and see ray pippins. 1 really think 
they might have given me a prize.” 

While the music was playing, and Mr. Charles 
Hunter was going through this process with Mrs. 
Forager and her daughter, who was flushed and 
excited, they suddenly heard a buzz of voices in 
the schoolroom, and sounds like those of an alter¬ 
cation. Some of the visitors were seen hurrying 
Sn. The excitement of the flowers was so' languid 
that there was-quite a rush Into the house. 

When they had got in, Lucy’s heart began' to 
beat, for there in $ic centre of the room, and the 
centre of a circle of people pressing eagerly forward I 
to listen, stood her lover, Tom Burton, calm yet 
resolved, and with an air that showed he would not 
be trifled with. * 

“I ask of ybu again,” he said to Mr. Ralph, 

11 before these ladies and gentlemen, is this rumour 
true, that you witnessed from your window the un¬ 
fortunate accident which has blasted my father’s 
good name—I ask you, is this true, or is it false?” 

“What right have you to question me in this 
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fashion? You are disturbing this meeting of 
friends. We will have you removed if you do not 
leave this place yourself.” 

Taking no notice of this threat, Tom turned to 
the others and said— 

“You hear him. You all know my father’s un¬ 
happy story, how his good name has been destroyed 
by charges that no one dare make openly in court. 
This man, it can be proved—and this man can¬ 
not deny it—was looking on at the whole accident, 
saw the poor child fall from the window, and yet 
has kept baok, when a* word from him would have 
cleared my father! ” 

There was much astonishment in the circle crowd¬ 
ing round at this sensational declaration. Lucy felt 
her heart beating. Tom looked so manly while thus 
throwing down thegauntletfor his father’s reputation. 

Mr.-Ralph was looking round, and saw her, and 
his face assumed a malignant expression. 

“It is a curious idea,” he said, “bringing this 
subject forward at a flower-show. It must strike 
you, and every one here, that there is something 
very inappropriate in the notion.” 

“ You must answer if you have a spark of honour; 
deny it if you will, but answer.” 

“ I think," said a clergyman, gravely, “ the 
shortest way would be to answer the questiajtt, and 
finish this distressing scene.” 

“So be it then,” said Mr. Ralph, carelessly. 

“ Here then is my answer. I was looking out when 
my sister’s poor child fell from the window.” 

“ I was right, you see,” said Tom, looking round. 

“ But I did not come forward at the inquest for 
particular reasons. I did not wish to deepen the 
suspicion against your father. All I can say-is 
that he wag there at the window with the child, and 
I see no reason why he could not have prevented its 
falling out. There, you have it all out now. And 
1 appea 1 (b the company assembled if you would 
not have it out.” 

This was delivered with an air of simplicity and 
truth. Lucy felt her heart sink, and it flashed upon 
her that she was accountable for this fresh blow. 
Tom, bewildered and overwhelmed, could not say 
a word. Mr. Charles Hunter, seeing a graceful 
opening, now interposed, showing his “tact” in 
putting an end to a disagreeable situation. 

He came forward. , “I think,” he said, “this 
painful matter had better be adjourned to some 
other time and place. I am sure I may leave it to*, 
the good taste and good feqling of Mr. Thomas 
Burton, who has received an answer to his question, 
to choose some other place for its discussion.”' 

Tom replied, “You are right. This is only a 
fresh move in the game, and I shall go. But I tell 
every one here who heard what has now passed 
that this is a wicked organised plot, and that the 
truth will one day be revealed.” , 

END OV CHAPTER THE PW*T«*MTH. 




i OME, whisper in this oak, west wind, and blow 
A breathing music in among the leaves 
To soothe siesta, while haymakers throw 
The dying grass that fairy perfume weaves; 

Vol. V.—Nbw Sbkiu. 


And as the pail 
Of frothing ale 

iWeageriy caressed by sunburnt arms, 

I’ll dream of country life and rustic charms. 
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Come, carol in this oak, dear-throated birds, 
And let your summer’s love be in the lay,; 
Unto the droning tune of leaves give words, 
And in kindjfellowship together play; 


And I will hearken 
* Till shadows darken— 

Till all the men go home, and cloudlets swim 
In'glowing amber at the western rim. 

Guy Roslyn. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT STRIKES. 


BY raoe^SOR LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., F.S.S. 

ilLL our workmen’ftsteu to a labour and against the extension of such hours; 
* word of counsel on matters about apprentices; against [non-unionists,'; against 
^ df wages and strikes? Will the employment of unskilled labour; against con- 
they bear With me af I ven-. tract work, against truck, and against the use of 
turc to urge on their atten-' machinery; to secure the same rate of wages for 
tion i few facts' on the rela- one year; to secure over-time, and for many other 
tion of" capital and labour reasons. For some time past, however, the strikes 
ell to keep jn mind? I know have been mostly all for better wages. Partly in 
ubject' So many conferences consequence of die great buoyancy of trade, partly 
■Id, so muchn&s been written, through a prevalent opinion that the value of money 
niiriated controversies, have is really diminished from what I:: was some twenty 
upoii it. The only justified- years ago, there appears to be a universal dissatis- 
jor again adverting to it .is fketibn with the existing range of prices and wages. 
[ truths are soon fbigotten. Of course, if everything rises at the same time, no 
acquire a novel force when one will be the better for it. But that is not the 


f which it is welt tokeep jn mind ? I know 
it'is an old subject ’ So many conferences 
have been hCld, so muchhas been written, 
and such animated controversies, have 
tnkgn place upoii it- The only justifica¬ 
tion, indeed; for again adverting to it .is 
that old, old truths are soon forgotten, 
and that they seem to acquire a’ novel force , when 


applied to present exigencies, setting aside the fact point. More wages is the question of the day, and 


that where errors are persistently reiterated, there 
is no other way but to rfcbfltthem with the tried 
armour of economic truths. • 'J 

Let us understand one another. I certainly 
sympathise most heartily with any one who strives 
by intelligence and industry; to raise himself to a 


if our workmen do not get at once what they think 
they are entitled to get, they strike, or, in other 
words, they boldly renounce their present earnings 
in the hope of by-and-by improving their position. 

The question of wages is a complicated one. On 
one side we have a number of labourers offering their 


position not only of security from want, butevensf services to the highest bidders. On the other, a 
comfort and usefulness. Every, man, whatever Ibis number of emplqyers anxious to obtain labour at 
condition, has an inherent right to procure his own the most moderate remuneration. In determining 
preservation and advancement?;' IT we are possessed what wagpf he can give, the employer must have 
of certain talents, be they physicalor intellectual, regard to the cost of the article produced and the 
we have a right to, make the best use we can of price Jtc can get for it, taking, bto account the value 
them in the great iqa^kfit..cf the world,; and espe- of capital, and the state of the market at home and 
cially if that' talent ^ 'Mr labour, we have an abroad. Nor can he be uninfluenced by the corn- 


undoubted right to sell It at the highest price we 
can possibly get for it Nay, more ;'no-time has 
any right to object, if wc try by united action to 
obtain for that labour what we could not get by 
'^private effort.. Only, we must bear in mind that, 


petition he finds among the workmen, for, of 
course, the employer will fake advantage of any 
circumstances favourable to .his interest. The 
labourer, on his side, in resolving to take or refuse 
certain wages, must have regard tp the cost of 


whether acting qfonfe or in great numbers^ wicannot living, the maintenance of his family, and the re¬ 
al ways be gettihg what we wish, arid o& quirement» of an advancing, civilisation. But he 

being able to enforce our demands'. And it would must not ignore the economic circumstances which 
be a gross enar'lsf hnigine that, in all cases, the affect the wage market If he is in need of work, 
hindrance comes fromfRe malice or rapacity of the if he has to compete with many labourers in quest 


employers of labour. In truth, whether we do or 
do not realise our wishes, it is much more likely 
to be the result of circumstances and laws, as they 
are called, which will work in a particular way, re¬ 
gardless altogether of our action inthe matter. 


of the same, and if he cannot remain a moment 
idle waiting till he can, get better wages, qf course 
he must give way and. accept what wages are 
offered to him. But if work is. abundant, and few 
offer themselves for it, or if he Can. well afford to 


k We have often heard of strikes for all manner of wait, then he will stand oqt for an improvement, 
causes : for an advance of wages and against a and probably get it Only this cannot be carried 
reduction oi wages; for a reduction of the hours of too far, for if the master is at last compelled to give 
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the higher wages, it may be that the increased 
cost of production will lead to a complete reaction. 
The chances, indeed, are that, finding himself no 
longer able to compete with home and foreign pro* 
duccrs, and gradually experiencing a loss of custom, 
the employer may be compelled to curtail his opera¬ 
tions so as to require fewer labourers, a course 
which would be fatal to the maintenance of high 
wages. 

The rate of wages has, 1 need not say, an .enor¬ 
mous influence on the cost of an article. The /pro¬ 
portion in which the raw material, wages, machinery, 
and factory respectively enter into the cost will 
differ in different industries. In some cases labour 
takes one-fourth of the cost, in soiqe one-third, in 
some half, and more. But whatever be that pro¬ 
portion, it is just there that the greatest diversity 
has hitherto existed in different countries. "With 
the raw materials available at the most moderate 
cost of transport in almost cvery country, and with 
the cost of mac&|nery pretty similar everywhere, 
the relative ability Of different countries to compete 
successfully seems to depend more than eVer on the 
rates of wages. What if oqr wages were the 
highest ? 1 rememfrer a few years ago inspecting 
a cotton mill in the vicinity of Seriie, in Switzer¬ 
land. The raw cotton had to be transported thither 
from America, by sea to Havre or Rotterdam, and 
by the Rhine mid land to tie factory. The mill 
was worked, not by steam, but by water-power 
obtained from as adjacent mountain. The cotton 
goods and yarn produced had to be sent back by 
land at a heavy charge. Yet, with all these dis¬ 
advantages, that mill could sell its cotton as cheaply 
as any Lancashire manufacturer, in consequence 
principally of the lower wages. AhdtJjat accounts, 
to a great extent, for the singular fact that orders 
are now frequently sent abroad for articles which 
might be produced here in great abundance. Were 
it not, indeed, that England has the' command of 
an cnonnous amount of capital, and that she is so 
well provided with coal and iron, we might soon see 
a considerable displacement of industry. 

To the employer,' it makes little difference 
whether the labourers* demand be for more wages 
or for less time. In the present mode of produc¬ 
tion, where a large Capital is employed in the fac¬ 
tory and in machinery, and when the working 
power is calculated with fee utmost precision, with 
a view to the maximum utilisatioifof that capital, 
any reduction in the working time is attended with 
great pecuniary loss! Nor can any portion of the 
labourers suspend their work without interfering 
materially with the work done by all the rfcst. A 
reduction of half an hour or an hour a day's work 
by a single individual may seem immaterial; but 
when that is extended to the entire number: of 
labourers, the aggregate loss in the year becomes 
considerable. It is not easy to realise the full 


import of every working hour in this great work¬ 
shop of the world. Just think. The total annual 
production of the United Kingdom in agricultural 
produce, buildings, shipping, manufactures, and a 
thousand articles of industry, will probably amount 
to i, 000 , 000 ^x 30 , and this enormous production 
is brought into existence in about 300 days of ten 
hours each, or in 3,000 hours, being at the rate of 
about £300,000 per hour. Suppose the working 
time be reduced one hour a day, and the loss of 
production may be not less than £90,000,000, or 
three pounds a head over the whole population, 
being considerably more than the entire amount of 
imperial taxation. 

But'supposing the demand of our workmen to 
be reasonable, and that their employers will not 
listen to their entreaties, is there no other mode 
by which they can obtain the object in view, than 
by suddenly suspending work, and in a manner 
declaring war against both their work and their 
employers.? Do they .take into account the enor¬ 
mous loss resulting from such strikes to the whole 
country, the incalculable inconvenience to fee par¬ 
ties concerned, the loss to the capitalists, and the 
still greater loss to themselves and their families ? 
Let them not imagine that it is the same thing to 
get £1 or £2 a week for their sustenance out of fee 
common fund of their 'trade Union, and to receive an 
equal amount from their employers. In the former 
case the expenditure is. unproductive, in the latter it 
is productive. And there is this additional important 
difference, that while any fund arising from former 
savings must soon co&e to an end, the fund arming 
from continuous productive labour is ever renewing 
itself. And ate '{hey sure that, were they to win and 
get the advance sought, they would fully recover all 
feey are now losing ? Dr. Watt, in a paper on strikes, 
and their effects on wages, profits, and accumula¬ 
tions, calculated feat if a strike for five per cent, 
increase la fee wages succeeds, after a given time, 
the loss of every lunar month’s wages would require 
one year and three-fifths of work at the extra rate 
to make if up. But more than this, as money is 
worth five per cent, at interest, it follows that if 
a strike for five per cent, lasts twelve and a half- 
months, and then succeeds, and maintains the in¬ 
crease for twenty years, the workman has lost in. 
interest much more than he has gained in wages, 
and that therefore no part of the loss can ever be 
feadc up; for if he could have worked for the lower 
sum during the year of strike, and have invested . 
instead of spending the money, the year's wages 
would have grown into three years’ wages nearly, 
by the time in which the gain of the strike would 
make up for the loss of a single year, How much 
should we think before we commit ourselves to a 
position from which we cannot retract! 

Yes, indeed, there arc other ways of settling dis¬ 
putes between masters and men, than by these 
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perpetual strikes. To my mind it is quite clear that 
when a dispute does occur about anything, the best 
possible way to have it settled is to place the case 
in the hands of some honest and disinterested men 
who will deal fairly towards both parties. In many 
trades the system of arbitration has been tried 
and found successful. The legislature has given 
every possible encouragement to it. By the Act 
passed in 1867, to establish Equitable Councils of 
Conciliation, to adjust differences between masters 
and workmen, it is competent for any number of 
masters and workmen, in any particular trade, at a 
meeting called for the purpose, to agree to form a 
council of conciliation and arbitration, to consist of 
an equal number of masters and workmen, and a 
chairman, with power to .hear and determine all 
questions of dispute, and difference between masters 
and workmen. Why 'not take advantage of this 
useful Act f Why not provide Beforehand for the 
satisfactory solution of those differences which are 
sure to arise in the ever-changing condition of 
labour ? 

To the masters, as well as the men, this counsel 
is indeed directed, for it will not do for them alone 
to nominate the arbitrators, when the Act provides 
that they should be named by both parties; and it is 
far better to nominate persons practically conver¬ 
sant with the circumstances of the case, and the 
wants of the contending parties, than utter strangers, 
however distinguished by their position and talent. 

Between masters and men the relation is very 
close, and ought accordingly to be very friendly. 
It is vain, of course, to lookback to the patriarchal 
age when the master regarded all his servants as 
members of his family. Our workmen prefer a 
position of independence, and our masters are un¬ 
able to exercise any direct personal inspection 
over their men. Yet there Is no reason why 


cordial relations should not exist between them, 
and everything after all depends on the way they 
act towards one another. Earl Russell, in his ad¬ 
dress to the Historical Society, said that he had 
little confidence in the permanent duration of 
treaties of peace, or of complicated and artificial 
schemes of arbitration. It appeared to him that 
it is by no formal rules, by no complex machinery 
of councils and congresses, that the future peace 
of the world can be promoted and secured. “ Our 
hope,” he said, “fftust be in the introduction of a 
Christian temper into all the relations of nations as 
well as of individuals." There is great truth in all 
this, and we should well keep it in mind, since 1 
scarcely know a better field for the exercise of this 
Christian temper than the relations between masters 
and men ? A soft word, a kindly look, a little in¬ 
terest in the personal circumstances of the work¬ 
man, how would it win his heart, how it would lessen 
the asperities of his condition! And how impor¬ 
tant is this harmony between tie leading agents of 
production in an economic aspret! In the case of 
the workman, it is clear that unless he becomes 
attached <0 his work, and is sufficiently interested 
in its success, he will never le able to work with 
credit to himself or with benefit to the country 
generally. Whilst in the case of the master, it is 
equally true that he will never get good workmen 
to remain in his employ, qnless he is considerate for 
their wants and mindful of his duties towards them. 

I am not inclined to lecture of present. A hard 
worker myself, 1 know what a difference it makes, 
whether I am in the spirit for it or not. There is 
much, doubtless, from time to time to ruffle our 
temper, but let us remember that it is only by 
climbing the rugged mountain of hard toil, and 
maybe of Sitter disappointment, that we can attain 
any position of honour, peace, and usefulness. 


ON THE RANK. 


BY A CABMAN. 


bless you! I know well 
enough what most of the 
public think of us. * We 
arc the what-you-raay- 
calls of society, our hand 
is' against every man (that 
hires a crab), and so every 
man has a right to have 
his hand against us—is a 
donkey if. he doesn’t have it 
against ,,111 But, you see, 
there’s two sides to every question, and the public 
only knows its own side of this one. 

Now as 1 aw a cabman I know the other'side, ! 



our side, *md as the ghost ia the play says, I could 
a tale unfold, only you know it wouldn’t be a tale—it 
would be truth. There are many people who seem to 
have an idea that cab-driving is a nice, light, money¬ 
getting sort of thing, and that it is being well-to-do 
in our way that makes us the saucy customers that 
people put us down as being? But there never was 
a greater mistake." It 0 would be all very well if all 
our takings came to us, but they forget that the cabs 
ain’t ours, that we only bine, and have to pay fifteen 
or sixteen shillings, and sometimes more, a day, to 
the owners. Taking one time with another, and 
one driver with another, i .should say that our 
average earnings ain’t more than twenty-five shillings 
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a week; and if there is any set of men that works gets the best of it, but as far as the intention and 
harder, or goes through more for less money, I wish goes, you may take my word for it that it is 
should like j'ou to give them a name, that’s alL six of the public and half a dozen of the cabbies. 

Theje ain’t any nine hours movement, or Saturday Of course there are black sheep in our dock, as 
half-holiday,for us. We are at it early and late, and there arc in every other, none of us would deny that; 
in all sorts of weather. Many’s the time have 1 been but when people want to make us all out black that’s 
wet thtough and my clothes dried on me, many’s up another street, add we say no. Speaking with all 
the hour that 1 have been stuck on the box with my due reverence, Jack is about as good as his master in 
feet like two lumps of ice, and my hands that numbed | this maj£er. Countirig noses, I should say there were 
that I scarcely knew whether Spad the reins in fern j quite as mahy black sheep among hirers as drivers, 
or not. As to coughs, and colds, and twisting touches j People often call us Jehus, but if they only knew 
of the rheumatics, and your hands and face chapped, I all we haveJt£ put up with they’d sometimes call us 
and your eyes sore from the dust, why, you come to Jobs. TaSlpbteit incivility 1 Why,we have to put 
look for them as regular things. ‘ [up with*alnmdred times more of it than we dare 

There’s no mistake about ours being the trade to give, or than we want to give, or ever would give if 
age you, though it ain’t for enabling you to make a we weren’t aggravated into it. 
provision for old age. : ! * There’s the ladies now; many say that it is 

Besides the way the weather takes it out’bf your scarcely safe for*an unprotected female to take a 
health, there’s the worry. Cab earnings are so 1 cab, that she runs a chance of being insulted, and is 
flukey ; one day ytm may do very well, the next you certain to be imposed Upon, to an extent that is all 
may not make np'fhe master’s money, and I have but open robbery. 

been out days when 1 have never taken a penny; Well,it ain’t true l Do you think that when we sec 
and as misfortunes never come singly, it very often a woman don’t know her way about, and is helpless 
happens that on yotfi* out-of-luck-days the wife and ; and has to trust to us, we haven’t got enough of the 
children are depending upon what you bring home,' man in us to do what’s right by her ?—the general 
and though if you bring little or nothing they know run of us,that is; for, as I said before, there arc black 
it is not your fault, and try to make light of it for | sheep among us—of course there are. I don't say 
your sake, it cuts you to the heart—th# is, if you ■ but what if there is a>bit of a doubt as to the exact 
have got a grain of the man in you. j fare, we give ourselves the benefit of it, as far as a 

Then, as if all^hat .wasn’t enough, there’s magis- | sixpence, or at the outside a shilling, say; but there 
trates a-stickfng fines into you, and the newspapers j is no driving roundabout ways to make the distance 
a-pitching in to you, and policemen ordering you j longer, no charging for parcels as ought not to be 
about, saying you are a-crawling, and all sorts of Charged for, and above all there is no incivility. 
Acts of Parliament being made agen you, a§ if you We are always willing to do anything we can to 
were criminals, instead of fellows working hard for help a lady $re^ mid to do it in a proper manner, 
a honest living. For that is the sort of fellows we If she ain’t sure about the number of a house or the 
really are, whatever people may think, or however name of a party, we’ll come off the box a score of 
they may sneer at die notion of a cabman having times if need be to make inquiries; and, though 1 
only his wife and children in his mind when he take no credit for it, mind, and know that it is only 
haggled for a sixpence more on a fare, or laugh at what a man ought to do, we cabmen do many a 
the idea of his caring how he got money, so as he good turn for such as a servant girl leaving or 
could stick to it safely. going to a place, or a poor woman who js going off 

There are many now, for instance, who wouldn’t by a third-class trapi, and has three or four little 
believe me if I was to tell them that I have gone children besides a lot of luggage to look after, 
out of my way to return a sovereign to a gentleman, it’s the strong-minded females, as they call ’em 
who had given it tome in mistake for a shilling and nowadays, that get up the tales about cabmen 
never missed it; but it’s the real truth for all that, extortioning ladies, and it’s just like them to get 
And there are plenty of other cabmen have done them up. They come ordering and questioning and 
the same, and more too have gone to trouble to flagging, till you can hardly bear it, and if you only 
give back valuable things that fares had left behind answer a bit sharp, they ask for your ticket and 
them, and that there Vas no rewards being! offered talk about lawing you, and then they go and fell 
for or fuss made about, , , people that it’s the cabmen that are saucy to them. 

Given to sharp practice ! Well,that is thepublic’s As to the gents, there are some as do treat you 
way of putting it, but it isn’t a fair way. Not that as honest men; but there are more, I think, that look 
1 say but what then is agreat deal of sharp practice on you as a swindler, and ain’t particular in letting 
goes on in the matter of cab-hiring, or that we do you see that they do. They seem to think that it is 
our share of it. But it ain’t all on our side, and we a feather in their cap to bully us. They call out, 
are a good deal-drove to it—if we Wasn’t sharp we “ Hi, cabby!” in much the same way that they 
would be sharped. I do think as it’s us as mostly would say, “ I,ie down,dorg.” They try to outs wear 
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us over distances, and they do outswear us over 
waiting time. They take us about from place to 
place, and stay here, and stay there, and very often 
talk large about “my cab” being waiting; but when 
the reckoning up comes they don’t want to pay for 
the watting. They’ve always looked at their'watch 
before they went in, and again when they came out 
—so they say, though you very seldom see them 
doing anything of the kind—they know they couldn’t 
have been anything like the time yousay; ymwant 
to overcharge them, but they are not going to let 
you] there is your legal fare, if you want any more 
you mhst summons them. ,'JS 

But it wouldn't pay us to summons aYhan unless 
we have got a Very,strong case, and witnesses, and 
all that, so we have to let most of them go; and 
then they think themselves very knowing, and talk 
about how cabmen will do you if ygu aren’t down on 
them sharp. ' ’ " , - 

Is there much outright bilking—doing us—cheat¬ 
ing us out of our fates ? Welt as little of ft as we 
can help, you may be sure, but stffl more of iit than 
most honestly inclined people would think; so much 
of it that I’U be bound to say that if it knd the 
overcharging came £0 be reckoned up at the end of 
a year they’d pretty near balance, for your cheat 
always goes in. large. Veiy often hell have you out 
all day, .and though after a while you niay begiij; tb 
think things ain’t altogether right about him, it isn’t 
safe to say so, and he givep.you the'Blip, at lash 
He stops you at a number of places; at last he Is 
a long time without coming out of one, and after 
waiting and writing you go to jask about him, and 
find it is a sbop or office with two or three entrances, 
and that any one that has face enpugh can pass 
through as if he had,some business there—you find \ 
that, but you don’t find him; he has gone. 

* Another common frickis this. Between twelypand 
one in the morning, a well-dressed young fellow 
comes up to you and says, “ Look here; I’Ve been to 
the theatre and lost the last train, What will you 
take me $0 so-and-so for?” and he names some 
suburb five or six miles off. Ypa say how much: 
he says “ Ati right,” and off you ga 
‘ You reach the place, ho jumps out, puts his hand 
in his pocket* aj&ttajb ssentfng to be struck all, of a 
heap, cries out pi^ker tliat he has lost his purse, qr 
that he had iorgoi%ow much he had been spending, 
and hasn’t enough to pay you. jHc’s dreadfully 
sony, he says, and it’s an awful bore, and all that, but 
however it won’t matter .very much; he’ll be pass¬ 
ing the rank to-morrow and he’ll pay you, qt even 
if he don’t, you see .where he livesj so you needh’t 
be afraid ofnot getting your money. 1 

Well, you must either take his word or drive him 
tt^the police-station at ofice, and you hardly Eke 
doing that. You know what a trouble it would be 
in any case, and you think how bad it would look if 
he turned our to be all right, and y^u remember 


that many such train-left fares do turn out all 
right, and so you put a good face on it, and trust 
him. 

But he doesn’t come to the rank, and when you 
call where you put him down, you find that he 
didn’t live there, and had only made a pretence of 
going in. Sometimes there are three or four in a 
bilk; one gets down at one place, and another at 
another, and the last says he didn’t hire' you, and 
among them you at^jlone. ■ However I know that 
the cheats are only the black sheep of the hirers’ 
flock, and that others think them as mean as we do. 

The popular belief about specially overcharging 
county visitors? Well, I’m free to confess that 
tfcdre.is some truth in it ; but you know as well as I 
do that cabmen ain’t the only ones that overcharge 
people from the country. I don’t say it’s right to 
overcharge them more than others, but 1 do say 
that’ they are a good deal to blame for it themsclv es. 
They have got hold of the general idea that we are 
all rogues, and they think it looks knowing and is 
“the thing” to beat down cabmen; and knowing 
their way, we name a figure that will allow of a fair 
beat dofan, and still leave a little to the good on 
our side. ’ It’S 1 s' case of* diamond cut would-be 
diamond.' 

I can show, you about what chance wc would 
stand with country-people if we dealt straightforward 
with them, while rimy think 6f us as they do. 

The first year I was out driving, there was some¬ 
thing on one week that brought the country-people 
Up in shoals. Well, on the Monday a strange 
couple that any one could see were country-people 
j hailed me; and the man asked me what I would 
drive them to sudi-and-sitch a place for. 

“Three shillings,” I answered, and that was the 
rigid fare. T suppose, how-tv'e#,.he -thought I said 
five, for he guys in an instant, “Ill give you four if 
you like. 1 *’ '* 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” I says, “I said three shillings.” 

“Then," he says, “Pihgiveryou two.” 

That nettled me, I was a younger man than I am 
now, and in my passion 1 answered something 
strong. ” 

Well, what does he dobttt call a policeman, and 
wanted to give me into custody for insulting him. 

The policeman was a good-natured fellow, and 
said to the countryman, “Oh, I dare say he meant 
no harm, sir; you had better let him apologise and 
end it that way.” 

“Well," he says, “if he apologises handsomely 
on the spot I’ll let him, off. 1 knew how easy it was 
to make out a cave of'“abusive*cabman,” and I 
thought of them at home, aa4 I did apologise to 
the gentleman. After that, however, L'always allowed 
for country-people's beating down; but after all that 
is no more than most tradesmen do. ‘ 

1 could say a good deal more, Sot there rink any 
need to. You understand what I mean. I don’t set 
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up for out being injured innocentsj I know that there ' To put it short, I do believe this: if the public 
are fafilts on our side, but we aren't all fault; and, at large would only treat us at large as being 
taking things through and through, I think we are trustworthy men, they would find us acting as 
as much sinned against as sinning. such. 


PREVENTIVE Iif EfcJCINE, 

Font AIR, WATER, AND FOOD, $HE SRED-HJ9TE OF DISEASE ADD DEATH. 

DR. AND REW'Wyftt'ER,. 

IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE TKIRt?, 

URE water and air,. and we market, working man. By reason of his 

SMO flSj| may lastly add, puns food, necessities, 'pforee 4 to buy and tat. Were it not 

Sb®®] f orm the.triangle upon which for the ljappy introduction of Australian meat into 

Try healthy life is mainly built, It 'the country, with, even these impure sources of 

J 1S t l l ” te as difficultjto uptake ■; animaJfood the poor man would be stinted in his 
JP good flesh and Vl^o' ^uV^of muscle-maker; x but we are given to understand 

^ ^ adulterated nourishment as. it that this splendidVood is refused through wretched 

r lK was * or th 00 of °*d t® make bricks with- ignorance, and sausage-meat, such as we have de- 
out strawii. Yet, if we come to examine the ■ seabed, is consumed h|. increasing quantities. Now 
* food and alcoholic drinks ,of the people, we let us See what tbs "bread is made of, to go with 

ft shall find that adulteration is the rulerather- this diseased Sausafle*meat 
n than the exception. Since th? day. when Cheap bread Is invariably made of damaged 
J that celebrated work, “ Death in the Pot/' wheat; to. improve the bread made of such flour, 
was written, our cutting tradesmen have the trade.use a preparation termed “hards," 
gone on adulterating and deteriorating our food, and and “ stuff,” being nothing less than alum and 
thereby enfeebling the fibre of the people. In the salt. The latter may not be an objectionable in- 
present high price of meat, the butcher’s joint is gradient (the publican no doubt would approve of 
almost proscribed to the working man, and even it, as bringing customers to his shop); but alum, 
if it were not, if would be difficult for the most when tak^n constantly, is deleterious to the Stomach, 
cunning in the art to adulterate a joint; but as the and has the effect of making the bread in the 
labourer will have meat in some form/he is com- poursc of manufacture take up a "huge quantity of 
strained to have it in a shape commensurate, with water. Thus our staff of fife selling in the working 
his means, sausages and polonies made of chopped man’s neighbourhood is both noxiously adulterated, 
meat being often used. In these articles the door is and dear by reason of its superfluous amount of 
at once opened to the vilest adulterations and. refuse. water. * " ' 

Diseased meat, it is needless to say, is largely used. .The the,labours# drinks to wash it down is 
in all these prepared foods. Mr. Harper, for in- ulsffiafsSfied. It .has been'asserted by those giving 
stance, when he was- under examination by the evidence committee of the House of Com- 

Smithfield Market Conmflssiotaers,ioi 850, made the mons, that hmwers’druj^sts (a recognised trade) 
following statement with respect to diseased meat:— furnish publicans with salts of steel and cocculus 
“It is purchased by the soup shops, sausage- indicus, by way ofimproving the flavour and ap- 
makers, the alamode beef and meat-pie chops, pearahee Of beer yVbut salt and tobacco are the 
etc. There is one soup shop, I believe, .doing five more generally used, for the purpose of increasing 
hundred pounds per week in diseased meat This the thirst of.the dripkfer. There is another source of" 
firm has a large foreign trade (thank goodness!). injurious .^flavouring in beer drawn over the counter* 
The trade in diseased meat is 1 very alarnung, as which is worthy of notice. The pumping machine, 
anything in the shape of flash can be sold at about by which the beer is drawn from the cellar, necessi- 
onc penny per pound, or eightpence per stone, fates the use of long leaden pipes, through which 
, . . I am certain that if one hundred c^rcaies it must be drawn. The effect of the acidity in the 
of cows were lying dead in the neighbourhood ot liquor causes a certain oxidation to take place in 


London, I couhf get thenf all sold within |wenty- 
four hours. U don’t matt# whet they died 
When Mr. Harper , gave this evidence, bqef and 
mutton were threepence a pound cheaper thin they 
are now. The foot-and-mouth disease has caused 
a large part of tie increase of die price, and thrown 
a much huger supply of diseased meat upon the 


the pipes, hence the first glass or two that is drawn 
off is apparently thrown away down the grating, but 
these deleterious “draws*' ultimately firifl their way 
again ihto the liquor sold to the labouring mart. 

The spirituous liquors are adulterated with 
flavourings such as oil of cinnamon, Cayenne pepper, 
and we have it on good authority that oQ of vitriol 
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is sometimes used ; whilst brandy is made up for 
sale by the addition of raisin urine, grains of para¬ 
dise, cherry-laurel water, and spirit of almond-cake. 
In fact, the cheaper alcoholic liquors have only the 
appearance of being what they are called, and often 
hide underneath their simulation an ugly toad in 
the form of some poisonous adulteration. 

Hut the women who purchase at cutting shops 
sutler as much as their husbands. The green tea is 
bloomed with Prussian blue, turmeric, and French 
chalk; very often, teas are! mixed with old leaves, 
dried, re-curled, and flavoured. Coffee, is adulterated 
with chicory, and sometimes its quantity is enhanced 
with oak and mahogany sawdust, roasted tacoms, 
and baked horses 1 and bullocks* livers. Even the 
milk in poor neighbourhoods is far from what -it' 
seems to be. The cream, as a matter of course, is 
skimmed off, to be sent to the Vjfest-end, but its 
appearance is imitated by'swinging round a ball of 
annatto in the can, which, together with a little dour, 
starch, and ‘’treacle, /gives aspte imitation of the 
abstracted cream.- The sugar again, especially the 
coarse brown kind used in coflfefe,is often infested 
with an animalcule- of the apari genus, and they 
arc often so thick as to pause the-mass -to move 
perceptibly to the eye. It is this inseet that gives 
a skin disease which those who are accustomed 
to handle "these sugars are subject to.^ But^ it 
is not only the poorer, classes [jsvhp 'are"liable’ to 
these adulterations injurious |$>.’h‘&aUb. Some.,of 
the condiments .used by the upper ten thousand are 
equally liable to them. Thus we are ?told that 
cayenne pepper 4 s coloured with red-lead, and curry- «, 
powder is adulterated with the same pernicious 
colouring matter. Even the pickles, when of a 
vivid green colour, are prepared by bailing them 
with copper. Indeed, tfe, knovr not wise re the 
poisoning nuisance cuds., BotBed ; hruit1sequally 
deleterious from the same cause.; anil the pbor|ittle 


children, who arc taken by the eye when they pur¬ 
chase sweets, are often deluded into dangerous 
illness ; arsenite of copper, chromate of lead, and 
vermilion yielding the various colours which are 
made to imitate the bloom and the vivid green of 
delicate fruits. The amount of infantile disease 
which arises from this wicked sophistication is in¬ 
calculable, and a far more stringent method of 
inspection than is at present exercised in the 
interest of the public health is demanded. 

The establishment of the new Local Govern¬ 
ment Board has at last been settled. It will confer 
on sanitary science, we hope, a great assistance, by 
reason of the consolidation of the various Acts 
which are more or less concerned «its work. The 
machinery, hitherto divided between the office of 
the Secretary of State and the Privy Council, is 
now geared together, and, under the presidency of 
Mr. .Stansfeld, will act under one head. The 
absorption of the Poor Law Board into this new 
office will, we trust, bring the Medical- Officer of 
Health in more, direct communication with the 
Medical Officers of the Poor Law, an army of 
trained practitioners which cannot fail to be of die 
utmost'vajji'e in carrying out sanitary arrangements 
from a central authority.. This is, we trust, but the 
firri step towards the erection of a Public Health 
Department, a position which the great importance 
of the subject; we think, demands. The advantage 
of having a" president appointed by Her Majesty 
will, without doubt,' give a prominence to’the new 
board which will enable it to work with greater 
, authority, and we hope to find that a concentration 
of power in biie, directing hand will enable the 
sanitary element pf the, board to make a stronger; 
. mark upon"* disease than it has hitherto- done, 
hampered as it has been by a yarjt of direct action, 
and with asfeut too loosely constructed power of 
working- its"thachinery. 




■f ' 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY H23SBA. BTBBTTOft. ' 


CHAPlttfk T&E SIXTH 
LEAVING gWGlANt). 

“ I will send tbjfi child td you in a cab on Wed- 1 
nesday,” the woman skid, as I rose and made my 
way towards die hallj "you have .not told me your 
address,”' * 

I paused for a moment. Dared I tell her my 
address ? Yet nty money Was paid, and if I did not, 

I should lose, both it and the refuge l had bought 
wHp it. Besides! should awaken suspicion and. 
inquiry by silence. It was a fearful risk to run; 
yet -it seemed safer than a precipitous retreat. I 1 


.gave her my address, and saw her write it down on 
a slip of paper. 

As I returned to my lodgiqgs I grew calmer and 
more hopefuL It was not likely that my husband 
would see the address, or even hear that any one 
like me had been at the house. I did hot suppose 
he would know the name of Martjne&u as my 
mother’s maiden name. As far at I recollected, I 
had never spoken of her to him. Moreover hc was 
not a man to make hitnseftL- at. aB pleasant and 
familiar with persons'whom be.lqbkjpi upon as in- 
; feriors. It was highly improbable 1 that he would 
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enter into any conversation with his landlady. If charge. This was a great relief to me, and I gladly 
that woman did so, all she would learn would be paid the shilling he demanded. The child was 
that a young lady, whose name was Martineau, had thinly and shabbily dressed for our long journey, 
taken a situation as English teacher in a French and there was a forlorn loneliness about her posi- 
school. What could there be in that to make him tion, left thus with a stranger, which touched me 
think of me? to the heart; We were alike poor, helpless, 

I was on the rack all the next day. It was the last friendless—I was about to say childish, and in 
day I should be in England, and I had a nervous truth I was in many things little mo e than a child 
dread of being detained. If I should once more still. Hie small elf, with her sharp, large eyes, 
succeed in quitting the country undetected, it which were too big for'her thin face, crept up to 



“a sumptuous tea .* 1 


seemed as though I might hope to be in safety in me, as the man slammed the door after him and 

Calvados. Of Calvados I knew even less than of clattered noisily down-stairs. 

the Channel Islands'; I had never heard the name “ I’m so glad !?’ die said with a deep-drawn sigh 

before. But Mrs. Wilkinson had given me the of relief; “I was afraid I should never go, and 

route by which we were to reach Noireau: by school is such a heavenly place! ” 

steamer to Havre, across the mouth of the Seine to The words amused yet troubled me ; they were 

Honfleur, to FalaiSe by train, and finally ^rom so different from a child’s ordinary opinion. 

Falaise to Noireau by omnibus. It was* an “ It’s such a hateful place at Mrs. Wilkinson’s,” 
utterly' unknown region to *me ; and I, had "no she went on, “everybody calling me at once, and 
reason to imagine that Richard Foster was better scolding me ; and there are such a many people 
acquainted with it than I. My anxiety was simply to run errands for. You don’t know what it is to 
to get away. tun errands when you are tired to dead). And 

In die afternoon, the little' girl arrived quite it’s such a beautiful, splendid place where We’re 
alone, except that a man had been hired to carry going to!" 

a small box for her, and to deliver her into my j “What is yo^yr name, my dear?” 1 asked, sitting 
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down on my box and taking her on my lap. Such 
a thin, stunted little woman, precociously learned 
in trouble 1 Yet she nestled in my arms like a true 
child, and a tear or two'rolled down her cheeks, as 
if from very contentment. 

41 Nobody has nursed me like this since mother 
died,* she said. “ I’m Mary; but father always 
called me Minima, because I was the least in the 
house. He kept a boys’ school out of London, in 
Epping Forest, you know; and it was so heavenly! 
All the hoys were good to me, and we used to call 
father Dominie. Then he died, and mother died 
just before him ; and he said , 1 Courage, Minima 1 
God will take care of my little girL J So the boys’ 
fathers.and mothers made a subscription for me,and 
they got a great deal of money, a hundred pounds j 
and somebody told them, about this school, where I 
can stay four years far a hundred pounds, and they 
all said that was the best thibg they could do with 
me. But I’ve had to stay with Mrs. Wilkinson, 
nearly two months, because slic could not find a 
governess to go with me. I hate her j. I detest 
her; I should like to spit at her ! ” 

The little face was all aflame, and the huge eyes 
burning. 

“ Hush J htish ) ” I said, drawing her head down 
upon my shoulder again. - , > 

“Then there is Mr. Foster,” she continued, 
almost sobbing-; “ he torments me so. e litres to 
make fan .ojf.-me, and tease me, till I can’t bear to 
go injfo his. room. Father used to say it was wicked 
to hate anybody, and I didn’t hate anybody then, I 
was so happy. .But you’d hate Mr.' Foster, .and. 
Mrs. Foster, if you only knew them.” 

“Why?" I asked .,in a whisper. My voice 
sounded husky to me, and ray throat’felt parched. 
The child’s impotent rage and hatred struck a 
slumbering'chord within me. , - j: /, 

“ Ohl they arc .horrid in every way,” she said, 
with emphasis; “■they frighten me. - He, is fond of 
tormenting anything, because he’s cruel. We had 
a cruel pay in our school once, so 1 know. But 
they are, very poor—poor as Job, Mrs! Wilkinson 
says, and I%ft glad, Aren’t you glad ?” 

The question jarred ip my memory against a 
passionate craving 'after revenge, which had died 
away in the :qdiei and .tranquillity of Sark. A year 
ago 1 should...pgjeiced in any measure of 
punishment op retribution, which had .overtaken 
those who. hid destroyed my, happiness. But it 
was not so now; perhaps I should rather own 
that it was only fajntiyso., It had never, occurred 
to me that my flight would plunge him into poverty 
similar (A my own. But now .that the idea.was 
thrust upon me, 1 wondered jjpw 1 could have 
t overlooked fids necessary .consequence of my con¬ 
duct. Ought I to, do anything for..him? Was 
there anything I could do to help him? . 

“ He is ill too, - ’ pursued the child I heard him 

• » 


say once to Mrs. Foster, he knew he should die like 
a dog. I was a little tiny bit sorry for him then; 
for nobody would like to die like a dog, and not go 
to heaven, you know. But I don’t care now I 
shall never see them again—never, never 1 1 could 
jump out of my skin for joy. 1 shan’t even know 
when he is dead, if he does die like a dog.” 

Ill 1 dead! My heart beat faster and faster as 
I pondered over these words. Then I should be 
free indeed; his death would release me from 
bondage, from terror, from poverty—those thrpe 
evite which dogged my steps. 1 had never ven¬ 
tured to let my thoughts run that way, but this 
child’s prattling had now forced them into it. 
Richard Foster ill—dying!. Oh, God! what ought 
Itodo? 

I could hot make myself known to him; that was 
impassible. 1 would ten thousand times sooner 
die myself than return to him. He was not alone 
either. But yet there came back to my m ind the first 
days when I knew him, when he was all tender- 
nessand devotion to me; declaring that he couldfind 
no fault in his girl-wife. How happy I had been 
for a 'little while, exchanging my step-mother’s 
harshness for his indulgence 1 He might have won 
my love; he had almost won it. But that happy, 
golden time was gone, and could never come back 
to me. Yet my heart was softened towards him, 
as 1 thought of him ill, perhaps dying. Wliat 
could I do for him, without -placing myself in his 
power ? 1 

There was one thing only that 1 could do, only 
one little sacrifice I could make for, him whom I 
had vowed, in childish ignorance, to love, honour, 
and cherish in sickness and in health, until death 
parted us> A home was secured to me for twelve 
months, and at the end of that time 1 should have 
a better career open to me. I had enough money 
still to last me until then. My diamond ring, which 
had been his own gift to me on our wedding-day, 
would be valuable to him. Sixty pounds would be 
a help to him, if he were as poor as this child 
said. He must he poor, or he would never have 
gone to live in that.mean street and neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Perhaps—if he,had been alpne—I do not know, 
but possibly if he had been .quite alone, ill, dying 
in that poor lodging of his, I might'have gone to 
him. I ask myself again, Could you have done 
this thing? But 1 cannot answer it even to my¬ 
self. Poor and 01 he was, but he was not alone. 

It was enough for me, then, that I could do 
something, some little*scrvice for hirn- The old 
flame of vengeance had no sptak of. heat left in it 
I was free from . hatred at him. I set the child 
gently away from me, and wrote my last letter to 
my husband. Both the letter and the..ring I 
enclosed in a little boat These see the words J 
wrote, and 1 put. neither date nor name of place:— 
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“ I know that you are poor, and 1 send you all I can spare—the 
ring you once gave to me. t am even poorer than yourself, hut I 
have just enough for my immediate wants I forgive you, as I trug 
Cod forgives me." 

This business settled, I returned to the child, 
who was sitting, as I had so often done, gating pen¬ 
sively into the fire. Was she to be a sort of minia¬ 
ture copy of myself? 

“Come, Minima,” I said, “we must bethinking of 
tea. Which would you like best, buns, or cake, or 
bicad and butter ? We must go out and buy them, 
and you shall choose.” 

“ Which would cost the most ? ” she asked, look¬ 
ing at me with the careworn expression of a worfmn. 

We were discussing this question with befitting^ 
gravity, when a great thump against the door 
brought a host of fears upon me. But before I 
could stir, the insecure handle gave way; apd no 
o.ie more formidable appeared than the landlady 
of the house, carrying before her a tray on which 
was set out a sumptuous tea, consisting of but¬ 
tered crumpets and shrimps. She put it down on 
my dressing-table, and stood surveying it and us 
with an expression of benign exultation, until she 
hud recovered her breath sufficiently to speak. 

" Those as are going into foring parts,” she said, 
*' ought to get a good English meal afore they start. 
If you was going to stay in England,miss, it would 
be quite a differing thing; but Tie and my master 
don’t know what they may .'give yon to eat where 
you’re going to. therefore we beg yotPU accept of 
the crumpets, and the shrimps, and the bread and 
butter, and the tea, and everything; and we mean 
no offence by it. You’ve been a very quiet, reglar 
lodger, and give no trouble; and we’re sorry to lose 
you. And-this, my master says, is a testimonial to 
you,” * ‘ 

I could hardly control my laughter, and 1 could 
not keep back my tears. It was a long time now 
since any one had shown me so much kindness and 
sympathy as this. The dull face of the good 
woman was brightenedby her kind-hearted feeling, 
and instead of thanking her 1 put my lips to her 
cheek. 

“ Lor !" she exclaimed, “ why! God Wess you, 
my dear! I didn’t mean any offence, you know. 
Lor! I never thought you’d pay me like that. It’s 
very pretty of you, it is ; for Pm sure you’re a lady 
to the back-bone^ as often and often I’ve said to 
my master. Be gobd enough to eat it all, you and 
the little miss, for you’ve a long journey before 
you. God bless you both, my dears, and give you 
a good appetite.” ’ # 

She backed out of the room as she was speaking, 
her fuee beaming upon us to the last 

There was a pleasant drollery about her conduct, 
and about' tbe intense delight of the child, and her 
hearty enjoyment of the fea$t, Which -for the time 
effectually dissipated *my fears and my melancholy 
thoughts, It was the last hour I should spend in 


my solitary room; my lonely days were past. This 
little elf, with her large sharp eyes, and sagacious 
womanly face, was to be my companion for the 
future. I felt closely drawn to her. Even the 
hungry appetite with which she ate spoke of the 
hard times she had gone through. When she had 
eaten all she could, cat, I heard her say softly to 
herself, “ Courage, Minima!” 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

A LONG JOURNEY. 

It was little more than twelve months since I tad 
started from the same station on the same route ; 
but there*was no Tandif at hand now. As 1 went 
into the ticket-office, Minima caught me by the 
dress, and whispered earnestly into my ear. 

“We’re not to travel first-class,” she said; “it 
costs too much. Mrs. Wilkinson said we ought to 
go third, if we Could ; and you're to pay for me, 
please, only half-price, and they’ll pay you again 
when we reach the school. I’ll come with you, and 
then they’ll see I’m only half-price. I don’t look 
too old, do I ?” 

“ You look very old,” I answered, smiling at her 
anxious face. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” she said; “but I sit very 
small. Perhaps I’d better not come to the ticket- 
office ; the praters are sure to think me only a little 
girl.” 

She was uneasy until we had fairly started from 
the station^ her right to abalf-tickct unchallenged. 

The November night was cold and foggy', and 
tltere was little difference between the darkness of 
the suburbs and the darkness of the open country. 

* Once again die black hulls and masts of two 
| steamers stood before-us, ait'the end of our journey, 
and hurrying voices shouted, * iHfis way for Jersey 
1 and Guernsey,” “ This way to Havre.” What 
would I not have given to return to Sark, to my 
quiet room under Tardif's roofj with his true heart 
and steadfast- friendship fo rest upon ! But that 
could not be. My feet were setting out upon a new 
track, and I did not know where the hidden path 
would lead me. 

The next morning found us in France. It was a 
soft, sunny day, with K mellow light, which seemed 
to dwell fondly on the many-tinted leaves of the 
trees that covered the banks of the Seine. From 
Bonfleur to Falaise the same warm, genial sun¬ 
shine filled ' the air. The slowly moving train 
carried us thrbugh woods where the autumn seemed 
but a few days old, and where the slender leaflets of 
the acacias still fluttered in the caressing breath 
of the wind. We passed through miles upon nukes 
of orchards, where a few red leaves were hanging 
yet upon the knotted branches of the apple-trees, 
beneath which lay huge -pyramids of apples. 
Truck-loads of them stood at every station. The 
air was scented by them. Children were pelting 
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one another with them ; and here and there, where 
the orchards had been cleared and the trees stripped, 
flocks of geese were searching for those scattered 
among the tufts of grass. The roses were in blos¬ 
som, and the chrysanthemums were in their first 
glory. The few countrywomen who got into our 
carriage still wore their snowy muslin caps, as in 
summer. Nobody appeared cold and pinched yet, 
and everybody was living out of doors. 

It was almost like'going into a new'world, and 
1 breathed more freely the farther we travelled 
down into the interior. At Falaise we exchanged 
the train for a small omnibus, which bore the name 
41 Noireau” conspicuously on its door. 1 <had dis¬ 
covered that the little Trench I knew was not of 
much service, as I could in no way understand the 
rapid answers that were given to my questions. A 
woman came to us, at the door of a cafe where the 
omnibus stopped in Falaise, and made a long and 
earnest harangue, of which 1 did not recognise one 
word. At length we started off on the last stage of 
our journey. 

Where could we be going to ? I began to ask 
myself the question anxiously after we had crept 
o:i, at a dog-trot, for what seemed an interminable 
time. We had passed through long avenues of 
trees, and across a series of wide, flat plains, and 
down gently sloping roads into narrow valleys, and 
up the opposite ascents; and still the bells upon 
the horses’ collars jingled sleepily, and their hoof- 
beats shambled along the roads. We were seldom 
in sight of any house, and^nre passed through very 
few villages. I felt as if we were going all the waty 
to Marseilles. 

“ I’m so hungry!" said Minima, after a very long 
silence. 6 

1 too had been hungry for an hour or two past. 
We had breakfasted at midday at one of the 
stations, hut we had had nothing to eat since, ex¬ 
cept a roll which Minima, had brought away from 
breakfast, with wise prevision ; but this had dis¬ 
appeared long ago. 

“ Try to go to sleep,” 1 said; “lean against me. 
We must be there soon.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and it’s such a splendid 
school! I’m going to stay there four years, you 
'know, so it’s foolish to mind being hungry now. 

- Courage, Minima l 1 d.must recollect that.” 

“ Courage, Olivia t - ' if-repeated to myself. “ Tire 
farther you go, the more secure will be your hiding- 
place." The child nestled against me, and soon 
fell asleep. I went to sleep myself—an .unquiet 
slumber, broken by terrifying dreams. Sometimes 
I was falling from the cliffs in Sark into the deep, 
transparent waters below, where the sharp rocks lay 
ljke swords, t. Then I was in the Gouliot Oaves, 
with Martin Dobrfee at my side, and the tide was 
coming in too strongly for us ; and beyond, ift the 
opening through which we might h£vc escaped? 


my husband’s face looked in at us, with a hideous 
exultation upon it. I woke at last, shivering with 
cold and dread, for I had fancied that he had found 
me, and was carrying me away again to his old 
hateful haunts. 

Our omnibus was jolting and rumbling down 
some steep and narrow streets, lighted by oil-lamps 
swung across them. There were no lights in any 
of the houses, save a few in the upper windows, as 
though the inmates were all in bed, or going to bed. 
Only at the inn where we stopped was there any¬ 
thing like life. A lamp, which hung over the arch¬ 
way leading to the yard and stables, lit up a group 
of people waiting for the arrival of the omnibus. I 
woke up Minima from her deep and heavy sleep. 

“We are here at Noireaul” I said. “ We ha\e 
reached our home at last!” 

The door was opened before the child was fairly 
awake. A small cluster of bystanders gathered 
round us as we alighted, and watched our luggage 
put down from the roof; whilst tire driver ran on 
volubly, and with many gesticulations, addressed 
to the little crowd. He, the chamber-maid, the 
landlady, and all the rest surrounded us as solemnly 
as if they were assisting at a funeral. There was 
not a symptom of amusement, but they all stared 
at us unflinchingly, as if a single wink of their eye¬ 
lids would cause them to lose some extraordinary 
spectacle. If I had been a total eclipse of the sun, 
and they a group of enthusiastic astronomers bent 
upon observing every phenomenon, they could not 
have gazed more steadily. Minima was leaning 
against me, half asleep. A narrow vista of tall 
houses lay to the right and left, lost in impenetrable 
’darkness. The strip of sky overhead was black 
with midnight. 

“Noireau?” 1 asked, in a tone of interrogation. 

“Oui, oui, inadamc,” responded a chorus ot 
voices. 

“Carry.me to the house of Monsieur Emile 
Perrier, the avocat,” 1 said, speaking slowly and 
distinctly. 

The words, simple as they were, seemed to 
awaken considerable excitement. The landlady 
threw up her hands, with aa expression of astonish¬ 
ment, and the driver recommenced his harangue. 
Was it possible that 1 could have made a mistake 
in so short and easy a sentence? I said it over 
again to myself, and felt sure I was right. With 
renewed confidence I repeated it aloud, with a 
slight variation. • 

“ I wish to go to the house of Monsieur Emile 
Perrier, the avocat,” I said. 

. But whilst they still clustered round Minima and 
me, giving no sign of compliance with my request, 
two persons thrust themselves through the circle. 
The one was a man, in a thread-bare brown great¬ 
coat, with a large woollen comforter wound several 
times about his neck; and the other a woman, in 
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an equally shabby dress, who spoke to me in broken 
English. 

“Mees, I am Madame Perrier, and this is my 
husband,” she said ; “ come on. The letter was 
here only an hour ago; but all is ready. Come 
on; come on.” 

She put her hand through my arm, and took 
hold of Minima’s hand, as if claiming both of us. 
A dead silence had fallen upon the little crowd, as 
if they were trying to catch the meaning of tfie 
English words. But as she pushed on, leading ins 
both, a titter for the first time ran from lip to lip. 
I glanced back, and saw Monsieur Perrier, the 
avoc.it, hurriedly putting our luggage on a wheel¬ 
barrow, and preparing to follow us with it along 
the dark streets. 

i was too bewildered yet to feel any astonish¬ 
ment. We were in France, in a remote part of 
France, and I did not know what Frenchmen 
would or would not do. Madame Perrier, ex¬ 
hausted with her effort at speaking English, had 
ceased speaking to me, and contented herself with 
guiding us along the strange streets. We stopped 
at last opposite the large, handsome house, which 
stood in the front, in the photograph 1 had seen in 
London. I could just recognise U in the darkness; 
and behind lay the garden and the second range of 
building. Not a glimmer of light shone in any of 
the windows. 

“ It is midnight nearly,” said Madame Perrier, as 
we c.une to a standstill and waited for her husband, 
the avocat. ' 

Even when he came up with the luggage there 
seemed some difficulty in effecting an entrance. 
He passed through the garden-gate, and disap¬ 
peared round the corner of the house, walking 
softly, as if careful not to disturb th^ household. 
How long the waiting seemed! For we were 
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hungry, sleepy, and cold—strangers in a very 
strange land. I heard Minima sigh weariedly. 

At last he reappeared round the corner, carrying 
a candle, which flickered in the wind. Not a word 
was spoken by him or his wife -as the latter con¬ 
ducted us towards him. We were to enter by the 
back door, that was evident But I did not care 
what door we entered by, so that we might soon 
find rest and food. She led us into a dimly lighted 
room, where I could just make out what appeared 
to be a carpenter’s bench, with a heap of wood- 
shavings ' lying under it. But 1 was too weary to 
be certain about anything. 

“ It is a lee tie cabinet of work of my husband,” 
said Madame retrier \ “ our chamber is above, and 
the chamber for you and leetie mees is there also. 
But tiie school is not there. Will you go to bed ? 
Will you sleep? Come on, mees.” 

“ But we are vqjy hungry,” I remonstrated; “ we 
have had nothing to eat since noon. We could not 
sleep without food.” 

“ Bah! that is true," she said. “ Well, come on. 
The food is at the school. Come on." 

That must be the house at the back. We went 
down the broad gravel walk, with the pretty garden 
at the side of us, where a fountain was tinkling and 
splashing busily in the quiet night But we passed 
the front of the house behind it without stopping at 
the door. Madame led us through a cart-shed into 
a low, long, vaulted passage, with doors opening on 
each side; a black, villanous-looking place, with 
the feeble, flickering light of the candle throwing on 
to the damp walls a sinister gleam. Minima pressed 
very close to me, and I felt a strange quiver of 
apprehension; but the thought that there was no 
escape from it, and no help at hand, nerved me to 
follow quietly to the end. 

END OF CKAF1U THU SEVENTH. 


“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON," “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

TOM Burton, when he set off on this expedition, 
had wisely kept its nature a secret from his family. 
They were not therefore distracted by suspense. 
Indeed, for the sake of his wife and little ones, Ned 
Burton was still keeping up, and put on a brave 
front, though the wolf of despair was gnawing at 
his heart The new friends he found in this fresh 
place overwhelmed him wifh kindness; they were a 
warm-hearted and rough people, and pitied this 
honest fellow, who, they had an instinct, had seen 
tax better days. He was so frank, so straightfor¬ 
ward, that every one felt sympathy, especially with 
his charming wife and children. Every one had 


agreed that “ something was to be done for the. 
Burtons,” and it was soon found out that there was 
an opportunity. A relation of the capitalist who 
had supplied one post was going out to the colonics, 
§s governor of some important place, and he had 
actually promised, when lie came down on a 
visit and met Ned, that he would reaHy try and 
see what he could do. When it is agreed on 
one side that “ something must be done ” for a 
person, and on the other that “ he would see what 
he could do,” matters may naturally be considered 
in awery hopeful way, and so indeed they appeared 
to the Burton family. 

The great man, whose name was Sir Duncan 
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Douglas, soon arrived, and Mr. Douglas, the 
generous capitalist, had got up a high festival in 
his honour. He had issued invitations for a sort of 
grand banquet, to which he had asked all the im¬ 
portant personages in the neighbourhood. 

The capitalist lived in magnificent style, and 
the entertainment was to be worthy of his wealth. 

Ned found himself looking forward with some¬ 
thing like hope, and even -spirits) to this meeting, 
and this idea of 'going out to a new country, and 
leaving all that miserable story behind, even though 
he had to begin life over affirin. He was. in the 
prime of life, strong,'full of spirit, and this struggle 
with the wilds -and forest of anew land was what 
he had often looked bn with complacency-, This- 
would give him occupation, distract his mind, while * 
he kept up that grand waiting and expecting for 
the day of justice which was- to come sooner or 
later, when he would becleiteck His family were 
for the first time full of'joy and hope, and his wife 
went with some excitement to the trunks, to choose 
out some, of the old finely, to do honour to the 
occasion. They set off at last for the sort of castle 
where the feast'was to be. It was a new place, but 
handsomely built and furnished. 

When the Burtons entered, the room was full of 
company. The governor was in the centre of the 
group, on the rug of honour, and the -host at once 
brought forward Ned to introduce him. Mrs. 
Burton, who had not lost her charming manner, 
which used to interest guests at Abbeylanda, was 
made known to Mrs. Governor. The dinner began, 
and was magnificent, and indeed all seemed to the - 
Burtons, though pretty well used' to magnificendb, 
like a dream. 

After dinner, when some music was going on, the 
moment for confidences, a little conceit-was heldr- 
the governor, the host, and ,N ed. “You shall come 
out frith me as secretary, Mr. Burton” said the 
former, "with a good salary. You can bring your 
family with you too. 1 can refuse my old friend 
hoe nothing, but at the same time 1 must say that 
I like you." 

Ned was overwhelmed with jo/ and gratitude. 
Details Were ' then gone into. Everything 1 was 
delightful and promising, even to the long voyage, 
for our Ned, who enjoyed the sea and everything 
connected with it He would have given any-* 
thing to go qvertohis^doar wife, and pour-out all 
the joyful news. -The lights, the flowers, the hand¬ 
some objects scattered,round the room, the beam¬ 
ing kindly faces, gave-the whole scene an air of 
special softness, that seemed almost united. He 
himself found his old spirits returning, even his 
old power of joking, arid telling good stories, of 
which he had a gift. ' . 

' It was now about - midnight,.and a little%ahce 
had been started for the young people. Ndd was 
looking on at the. “fun," and really enjoying it, 


when a servant came up and put a note into his 
hand. 

He looked at it with some surprise. Who could 
be writing to him at that hour ? An undefined feel¬ 
ing of doubt, and even alarm, began to steal over 
him. He opened it and read these words :— 

" I have found out the comer fa, which you hid ynanelf, and have 
learned the pleasant arrangements your friends have made for you. 
I ahatt not allow yon to impose on honest persons. 

• “ At once, and on this night, infants them that you cannot accept 
their offers. I do not choose you to leave this country. Further, 
you must give up your present place. I shall make you w andci like 
n hunted gipsy. 

“ Refuse, and 1 send up for Ur. Douglas, and tell him all.” 

’ A film came before his eyes, the lights -seemed to 
grow dim.' His wife saw his agitation from afar 
off, and with a sort of agony. She was beside him 
in a moment, and had read the fatal warning. 

“It is of no use," he said, in % low tone of 
despair; “ she wishes to destroy us,~and to kill me. 
Let her. I give up now, and will make no further 
struggle. Let Heaven’s will be done.* 

“ I will go down and see her. She is a woman. 
She must have some heart. I will throw myself on 
my knees before her-” 

Now came up the host and his daughters. 
“ We are going to have a game of romps, to wind 
up the night with. You must*join, the girls will 
take no 'excuse. Come, lead him off.” 

Ned, with a ghastly smile, was led away. He 
was still as it were in a dream. The musical 
laughter of the children and yopng girls sounded 
strangely lb his ear. He did what lie was told, it 
teas that diverting game with chairs, which are set 
out in the middle of the room, while the music 
plays, and the company walk round the chairs 
hand in hand, until the music stops abruptly, when 
there is a* rush made to secure seats. It was at- 
tended*by screams and shouts of laughter, but it 
was alir..;h tragic to see the face of Ned Burton, 
who took his part in the revels, and mechanically 
joined in the excited romps. 

While thus engaged, a pale, stricken face ap¬ 
peared at the door—that of his wife, now returned 
from her wretched mission. She glided away to 
a corner, and sank upon a sofa. It was a strange 
thing to see her looking over at her husband, who 
was in the whirl and merriment of the exciting 
game, and always with that stiffened smile upon 
his face. 

A servant now came in, and whispered to the 
governor, who seemed a little surprised, yet 
was not displeased. High functionaries are always 
exposed to the chances of these midnight inter- 
views and expresses. And husband and wife both 
saw him leave the drawing-room with a pleasant air. 

He was absent some time. When he returned 
the game was over; (he space in the centre of 
the room was cleared ;the players, exhausted and 
tired, were laughing in the corners, It was getting 
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on to one o’clock, and some were stealing away 
to bed. 

Tbe governor looked round with a rather dis¬ 
trustful look for the host, and then walked straight 
up to hint. They whispered for some moments, 
and then with a smiling air he looked round on the 
company, as if to give a gracious good night, and 
went away to bg^L Mr. Douglas, with a frown on 
his face, and with his hardest and most abrupt 
business manner, cattle over to Mr. Burton, and 
said lie wished to speak with him in the. study for 
a few minutes. Ned followed him. When the 
door was closed he said simply— 

“It is all true, what she says, except about the 
child. My hands have no blood on them, but the 
rest is true.” 

“Then you have deceived, imposed.ppon.m& 
It is a shame and a disgrace, to have taken is so- 
kind and good a friend as 1 have been to ypu, and 
what I think worse of, to have allowed me.to com¬ 
promise myself with a man like Sir Duncan.' He 
will never forgive me. I dismiss you from my 
sen’ice. 1 don’t care to enter into the question 
whether you have done what you have beeh accused 
of or not. That is for yourself; it is nothing to me. 
But you have wormed yourself in to. my confidence, 
and imposed on xqp with a false story. And you 
have also made me impose upon a dear friend, who 
prides himself upon his reputation for sagacity. 
To have forced upon him a person like you, ac¬ 
cused of such a crime 1 I can’t bear to think of it,* 
added Mr. Dbuglas, in great agitation. “ You 
must not come near this house again, 1 do not wish 
to sec you again, and I shall send you down what 
is owing to you in the morning.” 

He left Ned Burton. The unfortunate man, with 
his head bowed on his breast, took hiafVay from 
the house with his more unfortunate wrffeu He 
made no -complaint; he had made no defence or 
protest, a little to the surprise of bis late patron. 
He seemed still to be stunned, as if by some blow. 
To his wife he was gentle and resigned, which, in¬ 
deed, was some comfort to that good, affectionate 
creature, whose first thought had been the terrible 
effect of the blow on him. When he spoke it was 
in the same resigned tone. His mind seemed as it 
were exhausted, just os the body might have been 
after some long weary day's walk. He seemed eager 
to lie down and rest, and above all, to be alone. 

When they had readied home it was close on .two 
o’clock in the morning. He said to her— 4 ■ 

“You can go to bed, dearest. I should be only 
tumbling and tossing for th^ rest of the night,, so 1 
shall sit up a little. 1 Besides, 1 want to think over 
our position. All this has come a little suddenly, 
and it is hard to know what to turn to next I« it 
not extraordinary ? What have I done to deserve 
this persecution? All my life 1 have tried to be 
good. As far the -poor innocent child—-but it is of 
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no use saying anything now. It docs look as if 1 
was guilty, and that my punishment was coming on 
me in thick and heavy blows. Now go to bed, 
dearest. Leave me." 

He was so earnest that she went, not wishing 
to add to his other anxieties that of worrying 
by opposing his wishes. Two such wretched 
hearts were not to be found that night in the little 
town, nor, indeed, in the whole of Scotland, for 
it was the-wretchedness of blank despair. 

Ned Burton, sat down at his desk, and with a 
ao?t of weary wonder kept putting to himself the 
same -question—What *had he done to deserve this 
Cain-like persecution? . The day was beginning tP 
break, bat he' sat. on, still having that curious 
npmbed feeling which prevented him, and it 
seemed.. would prevent him for ever, lifting liis 
heart, spirits, limbs. “ Oh 1 ” he said again and 
again,’in the same dazed and bewildered tone, “no 
mortal man could resist such a continued oppres¬ 
sion. It is something superhuman.” 

He then thought over all that he had passed 
through, own during the last few months: how 
he bad suffered and struggled bravely, worn his 
very heart out in the contest, in the wish to keep 
up a' brave front, for those above. There was a 
point beyond which human fortitude could not go. 
No.; when he was thus given over to the fury of all 
that was evil and oppressive^ it was time to yield. 

, • * * • • • 

Weary with watching, and herself oppressed with 
misery. Mss. Burton waited long up-stairs, until 
morning began to break. Then, overcome with the 
weariness that is born of grief, and which is as ex¬ 
hausting as physical labour itself she at last, and 
against her will, dropped off 1 to sleep. She did. not 
hear the steps of him who stole up softly to look at 
her, and fbiind her lying back in her chair, sleeping 
her weary sleep. Neither did she feel the lips that 
were pressed, gently yet passionately to her fore¬ 
head. Nor could she have beard the hall-door that 
was closed so quietly, as a figure passed forth into 
the morning air. The watchman, one of the three 
who were sufficient to look after the peace of the 
little town, told afterwards how he had noticed “ the 
captain,” as he was called, going out at this strange 
.hour, -and how he wondered what could be the 
meaning of it. But he noticed that the captain 
took his way along a road which led up to a lonely 
h», outside the town,' the top of which was always 
shrouded in a thick veil of damp mist, and where a 
few head of game sometimes lurked. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

Over Mr. Burton the elder, ever since the mis¬ 
fortune that had befallen him in the loss,of his 
child, had codie a curious change. He seemed to 
have acquired more purpose *of character, and to 
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have taken up a more decided tone. He never 
wholly accepted the cruel accusation made against 
his unfortunate brother, and his voice was heard by 
the servants protesting vehemently against the 
malignant persecution. His wife grew more scornful 
and contemptuous, and more domineering, as she 
saw this new-humour of his. But rt was with some¬ 
thing like alarm that she heard him declare, one 
day, that his brother had been persecuted enough, 
and that after a time had elapsed the thfog must be 
stopped. ; v 

He cared little for what was going on abbutjtim, 
nor did he notice, though others did, the change 
that was gradually taking place in his wife. ' $he 
became more and more solitary every dgy, and ,his 
gardeners observed b$W she paced up and, dowh 
for hours in a certain dark walk, fanned of .over¬ 
arching yews, which was at one end of their old- 
fashioned garden. After tfaqse promenades site 
would come into the house^md her husband would 
find her sitting with dashing eyes, and clcpcheji 
fingers, her chin resting on her hands. f To i-ucyi 
quite of a sudden and Without notice, she had 
taken a deep and intense dislike; and this was 
revealed on the very day of the flower-show, when 
she, with her mother, had been invited to. dine at 
Abbeyland6. Mrs,.. Forager had entered with 
41 effusion,” almost ^embracing her hostess, squeez¬ 
ing her hand. “ My dear,” she said “ 1 l^ard^t alL 
Such a scene! Seems to me quite a'business for 
the police. No one coqld be safe, if people of this 
kind keep going about bursting into places where 
nice people go to. ■ Every one is talking Of the 
splendid way Mr. .Ralph behaved.” , *. 

Mrs. Burton’s eyes'were resting on Ij-ucy. 

, “ So you have declared yourself last,” she 
said. “You belong to their party.,.. But if 'you 
have any. prudence you will reflect on what you 
are doing; I giye you warning. 1 shall,spare no 
one. . Those who shelter the miffderer become 
accessories.” .[ 

“Tiiis is a strange way to speak to me,” said 
Lucy. u f am sheltering no murderer, and do not 
know at any murderer, What do you mean ? " 

“ “this is madness," said Mr. Burton, impatiently. 

“ For Heayen’s sake, let us ha\e done, for a time at 
least, with this jjijseral^e subject.” 

“Mydcwr^Mr. ancLMrs. Burton,” said Mrs.,For- 
ager, "yqqflm^i’t mind Lucy. She is taking folly. 
Lucy, I am amazed & ydu| And Mrt.Ruyton gho 
has been so kind to us.” 

“ Let us say no more about it,” said Mrs. Burton; 
"1 am tired of all this. But remember what I 
have said. Those who are not with me are against 
me. 1 have marked them all, and shall mark 
them. The murderer’s friends are murderers. 
Those who favour a wretch who could %row a 
poor helpless babe out of a window to get ah estate, 
are themselves guilty!" 


AH who were present looked at each other with 
wonder. Mr. Ralph interposed in a soothing 
fashion. 

“My dear sister,”he said,“you are only exciting 
yourself, thinking of these matters. It is all over 
now. It was a great misfortune, but there is no 
help for it now.” 

She turned on him with-fury. 

“ You are joining, the rest, "feu are all in a 
league against me. No matter; I am strong 
enough to battle against the world. In good time 
I shall reckon up with those who have deserted 
me. Not one shall escape—not one J” 

All this was spoken in a flurried, excited tone. 
-Mr. Ralph was observing her closely, and with 
something like alarm. She passed out of the room 
-it ouch, .and word was presently brought down 
that Mrs. .Burton did not intend appearing again 
that night. 

Li»cy would have gone away, but her mother 
had no intention of sacrificing a good dinner for 
such fantastic and childish notions. 

. It was a gloomy entertainment, at which Mr. 
Ralph alone was in great spirits. He devoted 
himself conspicuously to Lucy, and with an 
earnestness and seriousness that not a little alarmed 
her. His eyes were fixed upon her all the evening, 
as, indeed, Mrs. Forager notu&d with an agreeable 
surprise. New visions of her own permanent 
settlement in these charming hunting-grounds rose 
at once before her. Lucy established here after all, 
a handsome annuity settled upda them, an arrange¬ 
ment made by which the house, at least, could be 
diverted from the other Burtons, and she herself 
enthroned, installed, and eating excellent dinners 
like the present—this was the picture that rose 
before h*r. 

Lucy, wearied with these constant attentions, 
had after dinner stolen away, leaving her admirer 
and Mrs. Forager engaged in some discussion. 
She fouud her way to the garden, and there among 
the flowers, on which she floated, wandered through 
the winding walks, thinking of those''dear friends 
who were far away, and whom she could' not help. 
How strange, she thought, how awful almost, was 
this struggle going on between the two principles 
of good and -evil, as it were, and carried on to the 
death! How was it to end, have in the death of 
one or other of the combatants ? 

As she was thinking sadly over JiBfhis she heard 
a step behind her, and found Mr. Ralph smiling 
and hurrying up to her. £>he turned as if to go 
back to the house, but he stopped her. 

“Just a few moments,” he said. “1 will not 
detain you longer. 1 have something of real im¬ 
portance to say to ybu.” , 

“ There can be nothing important that you can 
tell rap,” she answered. “I must go in.” 

■as o* CKAfTJtR T3* SIXTHXTH. 
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A LOST LIFE. 



" TH« WILD BUD HAD LEFT ITS CAGE.'' 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.' 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.-CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


JiirN an old, half-timbered house at die enhance 
jjf of a pretty English village, roses clambering all 
'® p * over it, and looking even into the bed-room win¬ 
dows, and when the casements stood open, scattering 

Voi.. V.— New Sbeibs, 


their petals on to the floors with every animu r 
breete that gently shook them, creeping up the pld 
chimneys, and running along die eaves with wild 
luxuriance—in this bower of roses, there often 
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peeped out from among them a face worthy of 
companionship with the lovely blossoms them¬ 
selves. It was not so much beauty as brightness, 
and gladness, and health which made that face so 
fair to look on, so fit a companion to the bunches 
of red, scented blos .oms {hit rested on her cheeks 
as though they fbU {hat sister roses were nestling 
there. " J 

Sometimes, the, neighhojjrs passing fhe cottage, 
looking up to give their Trindly gteetingj saw an¬ 
other fact^-and yet, as it seemed fio'thm^ ttieeeme, 
for few Could tell apart the two nieCei of {be maiden, 
ladies who owjuedthe Rosary. * / 

* Barbara hnd 'Phillis Airlpy were twin* orphans' 
from their earliest years ;Whparertts of the ^frfldreo 
having died within a brief spade, paving the .twins 
to the mercy of a world which, happily for them, has 
kindly natures, and,tender heart* andwilling hands 
to help the hclples* little aptsorae believe it, By 
the exertions of such kindness ffe maiden ladies, 
aunts of Mr. Airiey, were, discovered-r-the *onlp 
relatives the poor babes' seemed to have. And theft 
desolation, warmly painted, touched the hearts 
which some people had deemed frozen, and &cneafA. 
their roof the little orphans found a Home V^' 
beyond the fact that it was a home, and sayedtbe 
poor children from $ie rough hard ,chari^'{rf^a,' 
workhouse, it was all unfit to be die- nufs&rj^ in 
which such tender plants were to be, reared'. 1 
The two Miss Rhodes if they eypr had been 1 
young, had utteriy forgotten the time when they 
were-; if they had ever laughed with real heart- 
laughter, it was so long since that they had nqw 
forgotten how to dp it; if. they lmdqvet danced, 
sung, played—loved wjthaflthe passionate-idolatry 
of those halcyon days when we “ befieye all things, 
and hope all; thing*;" if they had, oyer gone 
through all youthfe bright hallucinations and happy 
dream* they cared not to live dut&.^fe again, or 
see through; hi^K eyes of th*if$htle nieces 
any jhsr or gfeiness" in what th# now; thought 
folly awl frfroKty. -. . 

Thu*? wheathe 'baby days were passed—watched 
over 1 gjr>a^{h$ 3 F' butjgravle and serious nurse—the 
twins '»wjMlwnif-* seminary a mile or so 
out of* a soured, disappointed 

womatt,;Wlf<?. opt her griefs, as it., 

were, thereby .the week, 

return^‘^‘Monday. ! \jiad tjie 
little girls been askedwhich they would have pre¬ 
ferred, to stay at school or eome home, they would 
have found a difficulty in answering; t£e charms 
of the lovely garden at'the Rosary, weighed against 
the playground at school, alone ^making the de¬ 
cision in favour of the farmer. But in spite of 
these difficulties the twp girls, “Hke to a double 
cherry parted," grew up the counterpart of each 
other in face and form, and bright and joyous, as 
the birds that sang among the trees in the old gar¬ 


den, pure and innocent and beautiful as the fair 
flowers that grew there, and which it was their 
'chief delight to tend, and gather, and make into 
bouquets for the rooms, frequently receiving rebukes 
from their aunts for so doing. 

They were a strange couple, these same old 
aunts—full of narrow-minded prejudices which 
made them think all things wrong that were un¬ 
like the way" “they were brought up;" .and with 
these two girls they.were much like quiet do¬ 
mestic fowls who had hatched—instead of their own 
prosaic little chickens, who were content to peck 
about among. {he straw in the farm-yard--wild, 
beautiful buds thatrfuin would, wing their flight 
.away into thp green woods, among the lofty trees 
■angleafy-brailche* singing their bright, glad songs, 
darting after the gorgeous butterflies, feeding on 
tbe ferries and inSeCte hidden among the leaves, 
and jdpming- theft: glossy wings—gay, happy, and 
ir 4e. r 

thirt*;‘‘fim constant chiding* the frequent ad¬ 
aptions tb walk steadily, not race about so, not 
' wgh jo not sing about the .stairs and pas- 

.ngp* *&'*^ng from one flight of stairs to an- 
.^her, jftrtSfa wiped in vain; for a moment they 
cesse^ ^ilt gay healthful limbs would not Be 
tethered, fl»e bright voices hushed; and now that 
too ’ ofcl for school, and were to be at 
mms always, the poor old ladies folded their hands 
together ‘and said to one another, “ What are we 
to do with them?” H . 

There was but little society in the retired village 
in which they lived, and even that little the Misses 
Rhodes cared not to cultivate; and when the girls 
ventured to suggest that they should like to make 
any acquaintance, Aunt Maria, the more serious of 
the two, would say— 

“ The^p are few acquaintance* that will do you 
any good, my dears. Your 4 re safer here in the 
bosom of your family.” [' 

But for the natural gaiety of their natures, there¬ 
fore, their lives would have .brien; '.’very dreary ; but 
together they sang an^varleetl’.afid gardened, and 
took long rambling walks *»-1baymsking in the 
.tommer’with'Jra vifiagft girls; mating in the 
autumn ; skatmteln the winter, and. happy always 
i(ri{b ; ,*, gfev, .whfcb jipade all 

thing* r'JojHte Wrai' together. 

But at length a shadow fell ttpon their path, sad¬ 
dening the dull life far more than the long sermons 
and frequent rebukes, which had only become to 
them, from long habit, like the idle wind. 

They were to be parted; another distant relative 
had claimed (in kindness, they could not but own/ 
to help in their support. She, a widow, lady with¬ 
out family, had come jn to spate property, and felt 
it her duty to help dm oxpbppsj. She would take 
one, and support her entirely, in these.days, she 
argued, distance was nothing. The children could 
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often meet, and spend many long days together; 
and she named a day to come and settle it all> 
The poor girls were of course allowed no choice. 
One was to go—"Whichever Mrs. Maberly decided 
on when she came. 

Only too glad to be released from' one of their 
anxieties, the two old ladies saw, without sympathy 
for the bitter tears they shed at parting, one of 
the twin maidens carried away from the Rosary 
by the merry, kind-hearted little woman, who with 
a warm earnestness tried to comfort them, and 
promised that they should meet often. .She in¬ 
sisted on their drawing lots which should go with 
her, and the lot fell upon Phillis. 

* # * * * - * , ' ■# 

Beside a large, still lake, reflecting thebtjie sky, 
across which the light fleecy clouds wen: Slumming, 
and the graceful silvery birches on the banks bowed' 
to their images in the clear water, on,which large' 
water-lilies lay, and the birds flitted acrosf dipping 
their beaks in the stream,-and tossing the water 
up to glisten in the sunbeams; where beneath the 
large trees, hidden in their shadows, fragrant violets 
grew, and clematis and wild roses dung together 
in a tangle of sweetness; where the bushes of the 
blackberry, with its abundance of tinted .blossoms, 
gave fair promise of a rieh crop of its luscious 
fruits; beside this Like, in the warm, glowing 
summer-time, many a still evening stood a young 
girl, listening to music sweeter than that of the 
song-birds which chanted their joyous lay in the 
trees above her, sweeter than the rippling of the 
water at her feet, or any sounds she had ever list¬ 
ened to before. 

The villagers passing her, as with swift feet she 
sped along to the trysting-pldce, lookeff after her 
in a mute wonder as to what coitld make Barbara 
Airley, who passed her dreary days in the Rosary 
with no companionship but her old aunts, hear 
such a face of joy. 

A light had dawned,'on her since, her sister’s 
departure, which had shed radiance on' all' her life. 
What were her aunts’ sharp words to ’her neW, 
drowned in the passionate .murmurs of a yoke 
that rang for ever in her ears—“ Barbara, thy Bar- 
bara ’’—what .was the dull monntdny of the life, 
cheered by the hope'of that hour bfeide the crys¬ 
tal lake, carrying home bunches of the sweet witS 
flowers He gathered, to dream oh till the daylight 
woke her to a new day and another meeting? >'And 
the aunts, satisfied to find her happy apart" from 
Phillis, and not wearying tljpm with' lamentations, 
asked her no questions. She had'been for a Walk; i 
she had gathered wild flowers, Which it arnusdd her 
to dry in a book; she was Content, quiet, obedient,, 
and had a radiance in her 'Ace that Increased her 
beauty tenfold, and made the old vicar who dine 
sometimes to See them, warn them, as he looked at 
her in. wondering admiration, that beauty was a 
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dangerous gift, and that they must guard her care¬ 
fully. And so they did as far as they knew; they 
had made no acquaintances, and only encouraged 
the visits of a serious young man, the son of an 
old friend, making a respectable income in the 
neighbouring town as junior partner in the bank, 
and who, they rightly judged, was lured to his 
frequent visits by the bright eyes of their niece. 
After one unUSUally long stay, they called Bar¬ 
bara into' the little' parlour, where they sat in 
their two hmi-chai|ts» their bands folded on their 
laps ; and bidding her he seated, began first their 
announcementj taking it by turns to speak, th^t 
Mr. TbomhsRayhum had done Barbara Airley tlvc 
honour bf wishing to make her his wife. 

-■' Tbfc iobk of a startled fawn was in her face, 
and a little cry, half «f laughter, half of tears, escaped 
her as she ahsweied, “Oh 1 . Aunt Maria, Aunt 
Sarah, I can’t; I -—1 do not love him.” 

"That is of very small 'importance,” answered 
Miss Rhodes j “Mr. Bayham is worthy and well-to- 
do, he will make you an excellent husband. You 
will see him to-ftiorrow, and accept with becoming 
gratitude the honour he has done you.” 

“That will do; you may go,” interposed Aunt 
Sarah; and toO startled, too sorrowful to utter an¬ 
other word, like one in a dream Barbara went away. 

. Thai evening she was first’beside tire lake, listen¬ 
ing with an intense agcrhy of longing for die low 
whistle through the trees, that told the coming of 
the otte for whose sake life had become so dear, 
and ..with a cry of mingled joy and sorrow she 
sprang to him. , 

“What is; it, myibve, my. little wild bird ?” he 
asked, for the tears were dimming the eyes that 
were looking dp into his. 

They were'going to feke her away—she was 
never to" sen hap any more^—she was to be married 
to some htte tflso. He looked down into the loving 
eyes.'smoodtibg the brown glossy hair with his two 
hands as he spoke, smiling a bright incredulous 
smile the while. 

■ “ Nonsense, darling ! ” he murmured. “ Married 
—yes, to me-^to no one else, ever—at least, unless 
you have ceased to love me.” 

; “ Hubert—how .'can you ? You know I love you 
better than-my life, toy soul—that I shall die if they 
take me. from you—that 1 will die, there beneath the 
wmter-filiw I Wifl end a life out of which all joy 
will be feane.l" 

“ Hush, hush! * he said, with all that infinite 
tenderness ; n tone and manner which had won 
i her heart more than his handsome face and form. 
u Be calm,' little -one—no one on earth shall take 
you from me. If it is come to this, I must net 'at 
once decidedly. To-monrow be here again with¬ 
out fail; let nothing stop you.” 

She was awake at early dawn, and springing from 
her bed, looked out at a sky all thick with clouds 
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tinted with rose-colour. “ Oh ! it will rain, how 
shall I get out?” she thought-—she who had learnt 
to note all changes of the weather, and could foretell 
by the slightest signs, which in her dull life it had 
been her pleasure to watch, when the storm would 
rise, or rain would fall, or wind would strew the 
garden-path with leaves. She was right: torrents 
of rain came down on the hot earth, bowing the 
young green corn, weighing down the heads of the 
bunches of roses which hung round her window; 
standing in .pools along the garden-walk; beating 
to the ground the tender annuals with their slender 
stems she had so carefully tended; spattering, as 
evil words will a fair reputation, the spotl&sS petals 
of the lily; and as the day wore on giving no hope 
of cessation, anxiously as she watched. But she 
must go somehow; he had bid her do so—what could 
stop her ? t 

She had a headache, shfe said, and would be left 
alone after the simple early diaper was over, and 
would like not to be called till tea-time. 

The tqa was made and waiting for her to pour 
it out, and the maid had been up-stairsbut Miss ' 
Airley did not answer; she was so sound asleep. 1 
Then Aunt Sarah peeped into the room—it’was 


I empty: no Barbara was there, nor in the house. 
I search where they would. Her large cloak and hat 
were gone too. 

She was out certainly—in such weather! 

Sad girl, where could she be ? 

The} r would not wait for her, certainly not; she 
should have nq tea when she did come. But when 
the evening wore on, and a gleam of the setting sun 
glistened on the dripping leaves as if it was bidding 
the day a tearful farewell, when the shadows grew 
heavier, and the clouds parting, the moon struggled 
through them, and on the still air the sound of the 
church-dock seemed with more than usual distinct¬ 
ness and solemnity to strike nine, the old ladies 
looked at one another in the gathering gloom of the 
| room, and said— 

“We must send the gardener into the village 
after the tiresome child.” 

In vain, in vain ! the wild bird had left its cage. 
The wings had been too closely, too cruelly dipped, 
and when they grew again it used its new-found 
strength to fly from the thraldom it knew so little 
how to bear, and the dull monotony it had been such 
torture to endure. 

end of chapter the first. 



DR. LIVINGSTONE AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 

BY chakj.es t. beke, ph.d. 

IN THREE. PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 


"HE* gratifying news just re- 
ceived of Dr. Livingstone's 
being aliveandjn safety, after 
v + YMm CS an absence from his native 

country af nearly six years 
and a half, during which 
lengthened period be was 
positively reported and 
generally believed to have 
been murdered—and since 
then, for upwards of two 
years, no intelligence was received from him, so 
that it was nqt known whether he was living or 
dead—renders .it desirsdsle that the public should 
have laid before it ah outline of what this, the 
greatest of our African travellers, undertook to flo 
before setting out on-this most important journey, 
and what, as far as we have yet been able to learn, 
he has actually performed. To the intense dis¬ 
appointment of his friends and admirer?, it is said 
that he does not yet intend to return home, con¬ 
sidering that his task is not fully accomplished; 


therefore undertook to do, will be best explained i 
the following extract from the Address of the late 
Sir .Roderick I. Murchison, President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, at the anniversary meeting 
of that Society, on May 22nd, 1865:— 

“ It 4 ?s been deemed highly desirable to endea¬ 
vour to determine the watershed of Central Africa 
by an examination, in the first place, of the region 
lying between the Lake Nyassa of Livingstone 
[between n° and 14°. 3o' S. lat., and between 34° 
and 3S° E. long.] and the Tanganyika of Burton 
( and Speke [between 3 0 and 8® S. lat., and betwee 
29® 30' and 30° 30' E, long.], by sending a well- 
considered expedition to that part of Africa. The 
Council, therefore, willingly agreed to a proposal of 
my own, that the tried and successful traveller 
Livingstone should be the leader of such a survey. 
On this occasion my friend .will not have the dis¬ 
advantage, which attached to him in his last 
travels, of being hantpered by other duties than 
those with which Her Majesty’s Government may 
entrust him in a mission to the Independent native 


but it is fervently to be hoped he may be induced chiefs who live to the north of the Rovuma River 
not to persist in such a determination. Surely he [in about n° S. lat.], and consequently beyond any 
has done far more than enough for any one man! district over which the Portuguese Government 
What Dr. Livingstone was commissioned and , claim authority. In addition to his efforts as a 
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geographer, he will at the same time be paving the 
way for the introduction of social improvements 
among the natives, by the promotion of fair barter 
and commerce, to the exclusion of the trade in 
slaves, and thus will act as a pioneer in removing 
those obstacles which at present render the travel¬ 
ling of Christian missionaries into those wild and 
savage tracts, with which they ati wholly unac¬ 
quainted, not only a hopeless enterprise, but one 
which is fraught with disaster and profitless suffer¬ 
ing. No one feels more than the honest and long- 
tried Livingstone that the introduction of a kindly 
intercourse through legitimate trade, and die esta¬ 
blishment of confidence on the part of the natives, 
must be the forerunner of all efforts to convert the 
untutored negro to Christianity. That Christian 
missions may most profitably be extended into the 
interior from any settled British colony is,..indeed, 
most true ; and we canhaye no better proof of 'this 
than the great success of the venerable Moffat 
f Livingstone's worthy father-in-law] to the north of 
the Cape Colony. But such success could scarcely 
have been anticipated from a Church of England 
mission to the Portuguese territory on. the east 
coast of Africa, to which Livingstone recently bent 
his steps, and in which few persons, except one so 
acclimatised as himself, would be likely to succeed, 
or indeed to survive. 

“In this new enterprise Livingstone will first 
determine whether his own Lake Nyassa receives 
any waters from,the north, and next whether the 
Lake Tanganyika is fed by rivers coming frorq the 
south. He will then fix accurately the elevation of 
tiie Tanganyika, and, examining its western side, 
will ascertain to what extent waters flow into or out 
of it; and, if possible, he will further settle the 
great question of whether any water! may flow 
northwards from the Tanganyika towards the Nile, 
as suggested by Beke and Findlay, whose views 
have been recently adopted by Burton; or, on the 
other hand, he will decide if this lake is subtended | 
on the north by lofty mountains, as drawn upon the 
earlier map of Speke.” * 

Such was the arduous task set, in 1865, to the 
traveller whose discoveries within the southern pot-: 
tion of the African Continent, during a full quartet - 
of a century, had already rendered hirq famous as the 
greatest and most successful explorer of that quarter 
of the globe ;t and towards the end of that year lie 
again left England, under the auspices not only 
of the Royal Geographical Society, but of Her 
Majesty's Government, from whom he received the 

* " Journal of the Royal Geographical Society," vaL inv. (1865), 
pp. 177, *7*' 

t Dr. Liviagttone’c former exploration* between the ytar» 1&40 
and 1864 are described in " Missionary Travels and Reeearche* in 
South Africa," etc., by David Livingstone (Murray,* 1857); and 
“A Narrative of an Expedition to the Zamberi and ite Tributaries, 
and of the Discovery of the Lahes Shinn and Nyawa,” by David 
uud Charles Livingstone (Murray, iSCs> 


somewhat roving commission of Consul to all the 
chiefs and rulers in the interior of Africa, with the 
exception of those countries which are subject to 
the King of Portugal, the King of Abyssinia, and 
the Pasha of Egypt. But whilst the Government 
and the Geographical Society thus united in aiding 
the expedition, Sir Roderick Murchison stated, in 
another part of his Address, that “ It is not to be 
passed overwithout the expression of our gratitude, 
that Mr. [James] Young, one of Livingstone’s oldest 
and staunchest friends, should have advanced 
£xfiOoin furtherance of this great cause. Nor are 
we to forget that Livingstone himself is about to 
throw into the adventure the steamboat the Laiy 
Nyassa, tohich he left at-Bombay, and which, with 
a noble resolution to check the slave-trade, he had 
built at his own expense, because the steamer sent 
out by the Government drew too much water for 
the navigation of the Shird, by which alone he 
hoped the transport of slaves from the interior 
might be prevented.” 

Proceeding by the way of Bombay, Dr. Living¬ 
stone reached by sea the mouth of the Rovuma, 
and following the course of that river he, in May, 

1866, penetrated westward to near Lake Nyassa, 
round the north end of which he purposed taking 
his course. This, however, he was prevented from 
doing by the inroad of one of the native tribes, and 
towards the end of that year a report reached 
England of his having been murdered. This dis¬ 
tressing intelligence was brought down to Zanzibar 
by some natives of the island of Johanna, who had 
accompanied the traveller ; and it was so circum¬ 
stantially narrated that it was believed in many 
quarters. Its utter falsehood was, however, esta¬ 
blished by the expedition of Mr. E. D. Young, who- 
was dispatched from England to ascertain Dr. 
Livingstone's fatd; and soon afterwards intelligence 
was received from the traveller himself that, having 
been unable to pass to the northward of Nyassa, 
he had gone round this lake to the south, through 
the country on its western side, and thence north¬ 
westward in the direction of the southern end of 
Tanganyika; having, on January the 31st, 1867, 
reached a place called Bemba, situated in lat. io° 
10' S., and long. 31° 50' E., and at an elevation of - 
4,500 feet above the ocean. 

The result of his journey thus far was to demon-’ 
strate the want of connection between the two lakes, 
Tanganyika and Nyassa, which connection had been 
strongly insisted on by several geographers of emi¬ 
nence. 

But while this the first portion of Dr. Living¬ 
stone’s task had been satisfactorily performed, an 
additional element was introduced into the great 
geographical problem he had yet to solve. Mr. 
(now Sir Samuel) Baker returned to England in 
1865, having partially explored the body of water 
which Captain Speke had heard of, and called the 
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“ Little Luta Nzige,” supposing it to be a “back¬ 
water ” to the Nile, but for which its discoverer, who 
named it the Albert Nyanza, claimed the honour of 
being “ the great reservoir of the Nile,” saying, “so 
vast is its volume of water that no single stream 
seems to influence its level.. Even the great river 
[Speke’s ‘ Nile’} from the Victoria Lake enters the 
great reservoir, absorbed without a perceptible cur¬ 
rent.” The relation of this newly discovered -ex¬ 
panse of water to Burton’s Tanganyika, and what 
might be the limits of its basin in .the, south and 
west, were, therefore, additional points far "Living¬ 
stone to determine 

t From Bemba our traveller sent home his first 
letters, dated February- -ist and 2nd, *1867, in 
which he spoke of the dreadful slave trade then 
raging worse than cm in the- neighbourhood of. 
Lake Nyassa, and of the countries depopuIited,and 
of the old horrors wifowhidh those who were with 
him were familiar. As regards the physical cha¬ 
racter of the country, he said, “If 1 am not mis¬ 
taken, we are on the watershed betweeri the Cham-' 
beze and the-Luapula,. which latter river Is, said [by 
Mr. Cooley ?] to flow into Tanganyika.” ,^he Chtan- 
beze, which he crossed in lat. Jo? 34', whom it was 
only forty yards wide, bo At the same time imagined 
to be the Zambesi, so .imperfectly weed. the great 
river-systems of that part of Africa' then known. 

After Dr. Livingstone's departure from Bemba, 
nothing further was heard from him (with, the 
exception of a few unimportant lines to Dr. Seward, 
dated “Town of Cazembe,"December ,14th, t8$7 ,; ) 
till a most important batch of letters 'arrived 
from him, dated “Near Lake Bangweolo, Jioutfh 
Central Africa, July, 8fo,”-lS68 r ” and containing 
a very interesting but frag>.i3ptary account of his 
journey from Bemba, which ,^ace* liv 4 t^ad of pcing. 
at the summit of what.had seejpei to be a moun¬ 
tain chain, wa^ ; the Southem ed^e of an extensive 
elevated region, from 3»<wo fo 6,'foQ feet above the 
levefbf the sea. Recalculated foiS; upland region 
to occupy a space .south of Lake Tanganyika of 
some 350 AtSes square, and described*-b- as being 
generally 1 covered, with, dense or, etpep forest, ps 
having an undulating, sometimes hilly, surface;-with 
a rich soil, arid os being watered by numerous 
rivulets. For Africa it -is cold. It slopes generally 
■ towards the ni^th andvrtst, but no p4ht ttf It was 
found to have an absolute altitude of less, them 
3,000 feet. On the.e$Sdr# side of this' upland is 
the country of Usapgo, likewise an upkmC&flbrd- 
ing pasturage to the hbtrienpe herds of At0e pf the. 
Basango, a remarkably light-coloured people, Vfery 
friendly to strangers. Oh the western ;jide uf the ■ 
upland, beyond the copper mines ,of Katapga, tdje 
the Kone mountainsj and SHU further west, beyond 
the Kone range or plateau, “an old acquaintance, 

' Zambfisi, under the name of Jdmhaji,-is aald to 
rise” As the traveller advanced over this elevated 


region, brooks, evidently perennial, became nume¬ 
rous ; some running eastward to fall into the 
Loangwa or Arungoa, a large tributary of the Zam¬ 
besi, whilst others went north-westward to join the 
Chambcze. And here Dr. Livingstone took occa¬ 
sion to correct the error he had fallen into, when 
writing from Bemba, as mentioned above, by 
saying, “ Misled by a map calling this river (the 
Chambcze) in an offband manner ‘Zambezi, east¬ 
ern branch,’ I took it to be the southern river of 
that name ; bat the Chambeze, with all its branches, 
flows from the eastern side into the centre of the 
great upland valley mentioned, which is probably 
the valley of the Nile.” Indeed, he.commenced his 
despatch .to Lord Qarendon,-of July 8th, 1867, 
with the important; statement, “ 1 think that I may 
-safely assert that die chief sources of the Nile rise 
between lb? and 12® stmth latitude, or Pearly in 
foe position Assigned to' them by Ptolemy, whose 
river RJhaptus improbably the.Rpvimta.” t ■ 

On this statement I must myseifremark that, as 
the great Egyptian astronomer and mathematician 
placed his Sources-of foe Nile, m foeSnowy Moun¬ 
tains of ^he-Moon, in the same latitude as that in 
which he erroneously placed the island of Menuthias 
—which may now be regarded as clearly identified 
with the modern Pemba, situate in 5° to' S. lat, at 
a Short distance to the, north of-Zariribar- it is 
evident that this great question of- comparative 
geography is not to be settled in so summary a man¬ 
ner; though this does not in the slightest degree 
affect the. value of Dx. Livingstone's discovery of 
hii oitm Sources of the Nile, which alone vve have 
to consider here. 

' As the traveller’s letters consist of little more 
than a few hurried notes, without' order or any 
approach,tb the form of a;Journal, it is not easy to 
trace hi9 movements. But, at all events, we find 
tlui|, oh • April -2nd,' (867, be discovered Lake 
LieftfofjJba the northern slope of the upland, lying 
in aboQow with-precipitoue sides 2,000 feet down, 
extremely beautiful, its. sides from top to bottom 
being covered with, trees. ’ and^ other vegetation. 
-Elephants,- buffaloes, and antelopes feed on the 
steep .slopes; whilst -hippopotami,.crocodiles, and 
*5h search in the waters.'. On two rocky.islands in 
the like tae^tifl the land, rear goats, and catch 
fish; And fofi-;viUages ashore are,embowered in the 
oil-pahna of -foe west coast of Africa. Four con¬ 
siderable streams flow into Liembfl,,and a number 
of brooks, from twelve to fifteen feet btoad, leap 
down .the steep, bright red,.day Schist rocks,,and 
form splendu)cascades, “ which made,” says Living¬ 
stone, “fob; dullest-of my attendants pause and 
remark* with wonder.” The lake i$ not large, it 
being from eighteen to .twenty miles broad, and 
frpm thirty-five to forty, miles tong; and it, goes off 
N.N^ljF.- in 0 rirer r like protong ati an two miles wide, 
it Is said, to Tanganyika. 
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Dr. Livingstone tried to follow the river-like por¬ 
tion of this lovely lake, but was prevented doing so 
by a war which broke out between Msama, the 
chief of Itawa, and. a party of Arab ivory-traders 
from Zanzibar, whom that chief had attacked. In 
consequence of this, he set off to go 150 miles 
south, and then west, till past the disturbed district; 
intending then to turn northward, and so explore 
the west side of Tanganyika. After going eighty 
miles, he fell m with the Arab traders, to whom he 
showed a letter from the £Jpltan of Zanzibar, ob¬ 
tained through the kind offices of Sir fiartle Ftti’e, 
when governor of Bombay, and by them he was 
supplied with provisions, cloth, anld beads. At the 
same time they would not allow thei rprotigi to run 


into danger by continuing his journey, but con¬ 
strained him to take up his residence in a village 
4,700 feet above the sea, where he passed his time 
“ in the pig’s employment of laying on fat.” In the 
company of these friendly people the traveller 
appears to have remainedthroe months and a half, 
when the continuance of hostilities being found to 
mean the closing of the ivory market, peace was, 
after much tedious negotiation, eventually effected. 
This stay afforded him, however, an opportunity of 
seeing the mode of 'ivory and slave dealing of 
these meh, which formed a perfect contrast to that 
of the ruffians of Kilwa, and the Portuguese fr*-> 
Tew.'"'. • 

■ 1 1 am or * 4 *r thr msr. 


■ /■ atm jstoKE. : 

BY CEO. WASVIUE YRKR. 


country, sir, the country owes sink, taken my four bfg cups of tea, two herrings, 

& everything a$ iS in it to labour; and a fin share Of bread and butter, 1 was fresh 

while capital, sit, capital has enqugb td turn horse up and down the room for 

keen its curse.” Jack and Joe, till the missis stopped it because we 

ji&raKj&ray&NlsP “ I dcssay you are all. right, rucked up the carpet,.at?d made such a row that 
* Tommy,” 1 says, “but all the baby was wakefliL So then we three, me and Jack 

same 1 like Working for a and Jbe, strung the beans in the window-box— 

mgj® master as jias plenty of capital scarlet runners, you know—me fitting up the lines, 

• better than for one as ain’t got Jack holding the firewood pegs, and Joe the 

hardly any.” string. • 

“And Why so, sir? "he says, swinging Well, last of all the four bairns were in bed, „„.f 
Af* bis arms about. there was I by the window, smoking the pipe N ancy 

Jl “’Cause pay’s safer,” I puts in quick had filled for me, and having.sips of my regular 
3 and sharp, so as to cut him $hort, for j pint of half-|nd-ha34 whiphshe fetches for me fresh 
whenever Tommy Winder—*"!Spout ’ we ! and sharpatnine o’clock atfor, having rather 
always called him for nickname, because he talks I a kite tea, we never have 1 supper. Last of all, Ann 
so—whenever he gets calling you ‘ sir,’ and swing- ! sits down aside me, with stocking in one hand and 
ing his arms about, be’s off . and .there's .no way of a big needle in the other, and'laying the stocking¬ 
stopping him, till he's gone on for mi hour about hand on myshoulder, she says— 
tyranny, and chains, and brutal oligarchies, and a “ Now.'Dipk, out with it f * 

lot more ;as he may understand himself, but I’m “ Out with What ? * I says gruffly, 

blessed if I either iinderkand or want to.” “Now, Hick, Dick,” she Says, “have we been 

“Johnson,” he says, “you were made for a slave/ married all these years, and do you think I don’t 

_S 1 _ —. «£ -— - _ ' 1 p a* aa, ■!«Ait lr/ini" winrl 5 Cnma 


k hardly any.” 

“And Why so, sir?"hesays, swinging 
his arms about. 


and he gave a sort of sneer at me. 


know when there’s something on your mind ? Some- 


“ Slave it is," I says, “ so long as J can get full thing’s been going queer at the shop.” 


work, fair pay, good health, and see . the wife and 
littluns happy; slave’s right enough for me.’* 


“ Wrong! ” 1 says, putting my arm round her same 
as I used in, the old courting days. 


Tommy stuck his nose a little higher, and went * “Then something’s going to go queer,” she says, 
off to .some sort of a meeting held at a publicrhouse, “ Right this time,” I says, looking down on her 
in a dirty street; and’l went off, smelling strong of pleasant face—just mark, please: I don’t say pretty, 
glue and sawdust, to my public-house, in my dirty but pleasant face—for her head had gone down on 


street—public-house, you kjicW, far me and-Ann 
and the four youngsters. Four rooms and a 
washuss; ten-and-sixpence a week; and enough t.od, 
but good enough for a slave. 


the stocking-covered hand, and I told you where 
that was resting. And then I told her all about it 
—being, you see, only a slave and a fool in Tommy 
Winder’s estimation; but somehow l*ve always 


Well, I was hot, and hungry, and tired ; but, do found it very 'pleasant to be fool enough to make a 
you know, by the .time I’d had a good wadi at the 1 regular true companion and equal of the wife, and 
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when I want a bit of good sound sense, and comfort ployers of labour to invest their money—samhgs 
in trouble, there it is. often it might be—in other ways, for they were 

Well, as I said before, I told her all about it, and beginning to feel themselves more and more at the 
this is what it was: there’d been strikes going on mercy of their men’s whims and caprices. That if 
all over the country, and now our men had been we two had the good luck to scrape together a bit 
talked into it, that we must have a strike too. of money, and said we would go into trade, why, we 
Things were dear, certainly, but wages were as had a right to expect a good fair profit out of our 
good, or better, than ever I could remember. The men’s earnings ; and as for them, the world was 
summer was in, and plenty of work going—great open to any sharp fellow to push his own way, and 
building contracts And such like, whtleby-and-by make his own position if he was dissatisfied with his 
the winter would be coming on, with wet, cold, frost, station, but not to join in trying to force masters to 
and short days. What I said t6 our chaps in my pay at a higher rate, when a stoppage of the work 
shop was, “ JHo,-my lads, don’t let’s have any of that would, through its being a contract, bring on great 
nonsense. Summer’s the.time for maldng hay; losses. 

let’s make ours while the sun shines.” Ah 1 we had 'many such talks as that, did Nancy 

“■Quite right,” says Nancy; hut “Quite wrong,* and me) luring those two long months of misery, 
says the leaders of our dissatisfied chaps. “'Hus wjtya my fingerswere!regularly .itching to take up 
is a fellow as will ppt up With anything, and he my tools and work.. ■ ’ 

ought to be kideed/out of .ther^op;" but nobody The long .stnle^ did not very heavily 

offered to'do a it. * Perhaps fhjfy .illj thought I iookeo. on us, for it comfe when-wc . a few pounds 
vicious as I stood there chiSefiiAg Away at.a mortice, „ a-head, but every Shilling of the .sa vings was swept 
apd trial^ig such a row wfthmy maUct—o’ purpose, away; while as to sonic of the poor wives and 
youlchow-^that they ctftdd'hardly hfiar themselves ■ children 1 heard of, oh l it was pitiful' I’ve seen 
speak. ’ Nancy, many a time, come hack from somewhere 

Well, we Sat talking a long time, the' wife and I with th(! tears in her teyes at fhe misery she had 
did, and anything but cheerfully,'Aw we knew: what witnessed; for there were scores of homes- where 
strikes meant: dreary -da.yi, empty pockets, *ifl-. they were behind-hand, arid fljca. how oould they 
temper, bare cupboards,' landlord .Saying he must be? 

have the ’rears of rent, j>awn shop, -and a general But 1 won’t tell ypU of the pale, hoHoW*cfoeeked 
feeling of misery and dissatisfaction. ** wipes * arid staring-eyed children, and (he gaunt, 

Next morning I wae-At'my work as usual, but I hungry man, who looked even wolfish at tbeTommy 
soon found that things were going wrong. I’d pur- Winders of- the party, who spouted away about 
posely keptaway, buH’knew there had been mee^-, rights of man, and anti-slavery, ullthey were hoarse, 
ings, and delega^'atfd a tofcmdse of it, and neither ,1 only khowthat them Wert tho^present at some 
party willing to ghrt way j l not kriew that pf the meetings that were .ready 1o gnaw their own 
matters hadgbjN.sp far, thatat elevei%o’clock there hearts witfemisery-at what, had' beln brought upon 
was a burr of "*wfice?, N and-then kyeffular- shout went than, arid who would have gladly'' worked had not 
through theplsUse^oknd the triton-ill turned out, each the-Society-said “No surrender 1** and regularly 
&Oowti^^ju^.iiio'd^^sWhefp^^ ! 'tol& dziventbwnawky. '■ ' ' 

It Ws rio use’ to resist. Wljat wert' two cif three, As i *ly$ to Nancy,Ifrre first after I had 
again# a hundred ? I had to ga-out with the men done loafing abput, and'ha^c^^.more^ken a good 
who talked about tyranny and oppression, when what grip of - a ‘ tool, “ lmdj'ilan<iyl ” I says; “what a 
could be'gtcdcr'tjnsiiy than to force me to leave treat'it is to feel as the-didtpri'Want 'wiping off your 
my worfc.i'wSea I was satisfied with my pay, and fajoel* ; . 

make me 'ft upon the beggarly allowance doled out “Ah, Dick!” she says, “y8u were never cut out for 
by the society, every penny of which seemed to me a striker. Capital and labour, as they call it, is 
, 'ike as if given by the hand of charity. rather a puzzle; but it seems to me as it could all 

“Ah!” says Tommy Winder, in one of his be settled by master and man working to the same 
speeches, “ it was time' that masters were taught pattern.” 
what the men are made pf. They have their wealtfi, « How do you mean ? ” I says, 

and their grand places, and servants to wait upon 11 Why, taking this as the* motto, 1 Do as you’d 

’em,, and it all comes of the sweat of our brows, he done by.’” 

Men, fellow-workers, arid cetrer, we’ll be slaves no « You're about right, Ay lass,” I say*; and I think 
longer 1 * go still. “ Do as you'd be done by;” it’s a good 

I told Nancy what he said, and she called it pattern, and better it if you can. 

“•stuff; • and during the long two months of misery 

and privatiop that followed, we' two went into the It is many years since our strike took place; hut 

Natter well together, and I think she put it about I see strikes often enough now, and what related to 
right when she said that workmen were driving em- ours seems to fit just as well with those of to-day. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

< B7 HSSBBA. STBETTON. 

CHAPTER the, eighth. of low Cunning nbout it. There was not a trace of 

at school in fkance. refinement or culture' about her, not even the pro- 

THE end brought us out into a mean, poor street, verbial taste of a Frenchwoman in dress. The 
narrow even whese the best streets were narrow, kitchen was a picture of squalid dirt and neglect; 
A small house, the exterior of which I discovered the walls and ceiling black with smoke, and the 
afterwards to be neglected and almost dilapidated, floor so crusted over with unswept refuse and litter 
stood before us; and madame unlocked the door that,I thought it was not quarried. The few cook- 
with a key from her pocket We were Conducted ihg utensils were scattered about in disorder. The 


) 





• '5 
v. J ;V. 


i 





"MADAME UNLOCKED THE DOOR-’ 

into a small Idtchen, where a fire had been burning stove before which we sat was rusty. Could I be 
lately, though it was now out, and only a little ^dreaming of this filthy dwelling and this slovenly 
warmth lingered about the stove. Minima was set woman ? No; it was all too real for me to doubt 
upon a chair opposite to it, with her feet 'in the their existence for an instant, 
oven, and I was invited to do the same. I assented She was pouring out some cold tea into two little 
mechanically, and looked furtiyely about me, whilst cups, when Monsieur Perrier made bis appearance, 
madame was busy in cutting a huge hunch or two his face begrimed and his shaggy hair uncombed, 
of black bread, and spreading upon them a thin 1 had been used to the sight df rough men in Ade- 
scraping of rancid butter. laide, on our sheep-farm, but I had never seen one 

There was an oil-lamp here, burning with a clear more boorish. He stood in the doorway, rubbing 
bright blare. M Adame’s face was illuminated by his hands, and gazing at us unflinchingly with the 
it. It was a coarse, sullen face, with an expression hard stare of a Norman peasant, whilst he spoke in 
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rapid, uncouth tones to his wife. I turned away 
my head, and shut my eyes to tilts unwelcome sight. 

“ Eat, meessaid the woman, bringing us our 
food. “ There is tea. We give our pupils and In¬ 
structresses tea for supper at six o’clock; after that 
there is no more to eat* 

1 took a mouthful of the food, but 1 could hardly 
swallow it, exhausted .as 1 WaSfrom hunger. The 
bread was sour andthebutter rancid; the tea tasted 
of garlic Minima ate hers ravenously, 'without 
uttering a word. The Child had not spoken since 
we entered these new scenes; her cate-worn face 
was puckered, and her sharp eyes were glancing 
about Iser more openly than mine. ' As soon as'she 
had finished her hunch of black bread, ^signified 
to Madaynftferrier teat urdwere! ready to gOtom^ 
bed-room. >- 

We had the same vaulted passage and cart-shed 
to traverse on ourwaybiek textile other house 
There we were ushered into.a raqiU tontahung only 
two beds and our twoboxe*. - t'1siaped; , Min§n»’t^ 
undress, and tucked her up 'talbf^’liytag ndttb tide 
the thin-littieface and^lmtpe^na'which Wanffei'.tef 
meet mtax^andfook Into tbemK^ heir artn 

round my.neck,«nd dt^dowh'^foriad to whimper 
cautiously into my ear; r-.' 1 1 

“ They’re cheats,” “d#£stdfiil 

cheats. This isn’t a splendid place At 
whatever shall I do? *Shall I have tostay here 
four years?” ■ * ; \ -i 
“ Hush, Minima t * t answered. ^ ^’Perhaps ■ ft is 
better tbmi we think few. We. are tired. ' To. 
morrow we shall see the pbtoe better, and It ntay 
be splendid Kiss, me, nod go to sleep.” '- 

But it was.tMjsadi-fof^d^»foy too much.' ’Bre 
long, long iasadWlrs the IfcuKrtr* the total destrmx 
tion of •aUwtny-'^K#» j 'P d ^diifa U y s jnitpert that 

stretched hefpntWSA.'IX'.®taNnp^t#B#i&ead bn' 
my pillow, JM»d erip& reygtii&re* wptil&ll child. 

. Iwms &wafcftned,<wfcile by 

of >* Carpenter’s tooMn||he< room below 
me .. Alnfoteltmacdfotely a tend lenookcame at my 
door, and|^e haid f ax o foe of rnadame called to us. 

“ gtt Ufvabd cpmo on,” she said; 

“ you make^rnur toilette ot the schooL Come on, 
quick J * 

Minima was more'dexterous than 1 in dressing 
herself in the dark j ti|t we were not long in getting 
ready.' The air was raw and foggy when we turned 
out of doors, and it was-so dark still that wpcould 
scarcely discern the outline ofthe walls and houses. 
But rnadame was waiting to conduct us once more 
to the other house, and as she did so she volunteered 
an explanation of their somewhat singular arrange¬ 
ment of dwelling in .two houses. / The school, she 
informed me, was registered in the name of her 
head governess, not in -her -own 5 and as thte laws 
of Franc 3 prohibited any man dwelling under the 
same roof with a school of girls, except the husband 


of the proprietor, they were compelled to rent two 
dwellings. 

“How many pupils have you, rnadame?" I 
inquired. 

“Wc have six, mees,” she replied. “They are 
here ; see them.” 

We had reached the house, and she opened the 
door of a long, low'room. There was an open 
hearth, with a few logs of green wood upon it, but 
they were not kindled. A table ran almost the 
whole length of the room, with forms on each side. 
A high chair or two stood about. All was comfort¬ 
less, dreary, and Squalid. 

But thc girls who were sitting on the hard benches 
by the table were still more squalid and dreary- 
looking, .Their farts ^jSfjtlpimJhed, and just now 
blue with cold, swollen and red 

with chilblalnA ^ TJ^lSfel a cowed and frightened 
e^essfon, ind p(»pnd aslance ai os as we went in 1 
behl,nd ma^aihe. . .Minima pressed closely to me, 
infi .clasped my hand tightly in hCr jtittle fingers. 
We were both.-entering ‘upon the routine of a 
rieWhfc, and first 1 i&froductiw* to h was dis¬ 
heartening.' , , 

^Threii.^ ; ‘En|^<ly*’8i(Sfl rnadame, “and three 
hte’ Erench. "The English are friteustsj they arc 
'always iheevir, sheever, .sheerer, behold, how 
they ^rave fingers red^apd big f, mi h! it -is dis- 

-V--'. *■ 

1 rapped one bfitkeswolten hands which lay 
updh^he table, and tile g^drqpfipd it out of sight 
upotvber lap, with a frightened glance at the woman. 
Muuma’e fingers tightened upon mine. -The head, 
goveritess, 'a Frenchwoman About thirty, with a 
number of little black papfttbtte.circling -about her 
-bted, was hswlntroduced to the 5 and ret;animated 
* conversation followed betdfcftn her an&madame. 

“ You comprehend thc$$teteh? *aske>d |he latter, 
turning with a snspiciotfsfoiqk tome. i .< 

* NujS 1 answered; “ I' k$jbw yet.” 

“ Good! * she rolled. et? breakfast.” 

“'But I have not made rtajt tofiiettft" I objected; 
“ there was nritHtf washing- dr essing-table 
in my room.” *-.«■„ _• , 

“Bah!” die said scoriffbny*; **thereatAridgen- 
tlemens here. No person will See you; You make 
your toilette before .the promenade; not at this 
moment.” ’ , 

It was evident that uncomplaining submission 
was expected, .and no remonstrance would be of 
avail. Breakfast was being brt>ught in by one of 
the pupils. It consisted of & teacupful of coffee 
at the' bottom ofa big ba$in, which was placed before 
each of us, a large table-spoon to feed ourSelves with, 
and a heaped plateful of hunches iff broad, similar 
to those I had turned from last night. But I could 
fast no longer. I sat down with the rest at the long 
table, and ate my food,"with a sinking and sorrowful 
heart * 
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As soon as maclame was gone, Minima flung 
her arms around me, and hid her face in my 
bosom. 

“ Oh I ” she cried, “ don’t you leave me; don’t 
forsake, me ! I have to stay here four years, and it 
will kill me. 1 shall die if you go away, and leave 
me.” 

“We must make the best of it, Minima,” 1 
whispered to the child, through the hum of lessons. 
Her shrewd little face brightened with a smile that 
smoothed at! the winkles out of it; 

“ That's what father said! ” she cried“he spiid, 

1 Courage, Minima, dod will take care of my little 
daughter.’ God has sent you to take care of ine. 
Suppose I’d come all the way.alpne, and found it 
such a horrid place!" ' < ... 

' » -y‘ — ‘ ‘ i ** 1 * ' v 

CHAPTER TMR ■arJKXHtJ.. 

, ' . ' 

A/FRENCtt AVOCAT. ' 

December came' in with intense severity. Icicles 
a yard long hung to the eaves, and the snow lay 
unmelted for days together on the roofs. More 
often than not we were without wood for our fire, 
and when we had it, it was green and unseasoned, 
and only smouldered away with a smoke that stung 
and irritated our eyes. Our insufficient and un¬ 
wholesome food supplied us with ho inward 
warmth. Coal in that Remote {district cost too 
much for any but the wealthiest people. Now and 
then 1 caught a glimpse of a blazing fire in the 
houses I had tb^pRss, to get to Our. chamber over 
Monsieur Perrier's workshop; and in an evening 
the dainty, savoury smell of dinner, cooking in the 
kitchen adjoining it, sometimes filled the frosty air. 
Both sight and scent were .tantalising, and my 
dreams at" night were raqerally of pltas&ht food 
and warm firesides. , T ... 

At tones the pangs of hunger .grew, too strong 
for us both, «q4 forced rfie to spend. a little of the 
money 1 was musing so carefully. As soon as I 
could make myshn understood,, I. went out occa¬ 
sionally'afterdark, to ,buy bread and milk. • 

Noireau was a carious .town, the streets every¬ 
where steep and nanrew, and the houses pell-mell, 
rich and poor, large and small huddled together, 
without order. Almost opposite the handsome 
dwelling, the photograph of which had misled me, 
stood a little house where. I could buy rich creamy 
milk. It was sold by a Mademoiselle Rosalie, an 
old maid, whom I generally found solitarily feeding 
a Journal four Thus, with her feet upon a 
chauffretta, and no light save that of her ijttle oil 
lamp- She had never satljy a fire in .her fifo, she 
told me, burning her face and spoiling her teint. 
Her dwelling consisted of a single room, , with a 
shed opening out of ft, where she kept her milk- 
pans, She was the only pttson I spoke to put of 
Madame Perrier’s own household. 


“Is Monsieur Perrier an avocat?-’’ I asked her 
one day, as soon as I could understand what she 
might say in reply. There was very little doubt in 
my mind as to what her answer would bk 
“An avocat, mademoiselle I” die repeated, 
shrugging her shoulders; “who has told you that? 
Are the avocats in England like Emile ? He. is my 
relation, and you see me! He is a .bailiff; do you 
understand ? If I go in debt, he comes and takes 
possession of my goods, you see. It is verysimple. 
Onp need not be very learned to do that. Emile 
Perrier an avocat I Bah {” . 

“ What is an avoqtt?’’ I inquired. 

„ a . An^cvocatis even higher than a notaire,” she 
answered: “he gives counsel; he pleads before 
the judges. - It M> a-high rUe. i One must be very 
learned, very eloquent to be an avocat” 
frT.uupposebe must be, a gentleman,” I remarked, 
geptlemaai mademoiselle?” she said; “I 
do not understand you. There is equality in 
Prance. We are all. Messieurs and Mesdames. 
There is Monsieur, the Bailiff, and Monsieur the 
Duke; and there is Madame the Washerwoman, 
and Madame the Duchess. - We are all gentlemen, 
all ladies. It is not the some in your country?” 
“'Not at all,” I answered. 

" Did ray little Emile toll you be was an avocat, 
mademoiselle ?” she asked, 

“ No,” I said. I was on my guard, even if 1 
had known French well enough to explain the de¬ 
ception practised upon me. She looked as if she 
did not believe me, but smiled and nodded with 
itbperturablc politeness, as I carried off my jug of 
foilk, 

I foubd that. I had-no duties to. perform as a 
teacher, for none of the threw French pupils desired 
to learn English, English gids^Who had been de¬ 
coyed into jtise same, snare by the same false photo- 
l! graph and prospectus which had entrapped me, 
were all of .families toe-poor to be able to forfeit the 
money which had- been paid in advance for their 
French education!. Two Of them, however, completed 
their term at Christmas, and returned home weak 
and ill: the third was to leave in the spring. I did 
not hear that any n»>(* pupils were expected, and 
why Madame Perrier should have engaged any 
English teacher became a problem to me. The 
prcqiium I had paid was too small to cover my’ 
expenses for a year, though we were firing at so 
scanty a cost. It was not long before 1 under¬ 
stood my engagement better. 

1 studied the language diligently, I felt myself 
among foreigners and foes, and I was helpless till 
I could comprehend what they were saying in my 
presence. Having no other occupation I made 
rapid progress, though Mademoiselle .Morel,’ the 
head governess, gave me very lhtle assistance. 

At first Minima and I took long walks together 
into the country surrounding Noireau, a beautiful 
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country, even in November. But this pleasure 
was a costly one, for it awoke pangs of hunger, 
which I was compelled to appease by drawing 
upon my rapidly emptying purse. We learned 
that it was necessary to stay in-doors, and cultivate 
a small appetite. 

“Am 1 getting very thin?” asked Minima one 
day, as she held up her transparent hand against 
the light; “how thin. do you think I could get 
without dyipg, aunt Nelly?’ ’ 

“ Oh 1 a great deal thinner, my darling,* I said, 
kissing tjus little fingers. My heart was'bound up 
in the child. 1 had been so lonely without ber, 
that now her constant companionship, her half- 
womanly, half-babyish prattle seemed necessary to 
me. There was no longer any question in my- 
mind as to whether 1 could leave her. 1 only 
wondered what I should do when my year was run 
out, and only one of those four # hers, for which 
these wretches had received the payment. 

“Some people can get very thin indeed,” she 
went on, with her shrewd, quaint smile; “ I’ve 
heard the boys at school talk about it. -One of 
them had seen a living skeleton, that was all skin 
and bane, and no flesh. I shouldn't like to. be 
a living skeleton, and be made a show of. Do you 
think I ever shall be, if I stay here four years ? 
Perhaps they’d take me about as a show." 

“Why, you are talking nonsense, Minima,” I 
answered. 

“ Am 1 ?” she said wistfully, as if the idea really 
troubled her ; “ I dream of it often and often. 1 
can. feel all my bones now, and count them, when 
I’m in bed. Some of them are getting very sharj£ 
The hoys used to say they’d get as sharp as knives 
sometimes, and cut through the skin. But father 
said it was only bdys’talk" 

“ Your father was tight,” 1 answered ; “ you must 
think of what he said, not the boys’ talk.” 
j,, “But,” she continued, “ the boys said sometimes 
nedflleget so hungry they bite pieces but of their 
arms, il don’t think I could ever be so-hungry as 
that ;>doy$u?” 

“Minima,'” I said, starting up, “let us run to 
Mademoiselle Rosalie's for some bread and milk.” 

“ You’re afraid of me beginning to eat myself I ” 
she cried with a little laugh. But she was the first 
to reach Mademoiselle Rosalie’s door; and I 
watched her devouring her bread and milk with 
the eagerness of a ravenous appetite. * 

Very fast melted away my money. I could not 
see the child pining with hunger, though every 
sou I spent made out return to England more 
difficult. Madame Perrier put no hindrance in my 
way, for the more food we purchased for ourselves, 
the less we ate at her table. The bitter cold and 
the coarse food told upon Minima’s delicate little 
frame. Yet what opuld I do? 1 dared not write 
to Mrs. Wilkinson, and I very much doubted if 


there would be any benefit to. be hoped for if I 
ran the risk. Minima did not know the address of 
any one of the persons who had subscribed for her 
education and board; to her they were only the 
fathers and mothers of the boys of whom she talked 
so much. She was as friendless as I was in the 
world. 

So far away were Dr. Martin Dobrde and Tardif, 
that I dared not count them as friends who could 
have any power to help me. Better for Dr. Martin 
Dobr£e if he could altogether forget me, and 
return to his cousin Julia. Perhaps he had done 
so already. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

A MISFORTUNE WITHOUT PARALLEL. 

Mv escape was nearer than I expected, and was 
forced upon' me in a manner I could never have 
foreseen. 

Towards the middle of February, Mademoiselle 
Morel Appeared often in tears. Madame Perrier’s 
coarse face was always overcast, and monsieur 
seemed gloomy, too glootiny to retain even French 
politeness of manner towards any of us. The 
household was under a cloud, but I could not dis¬ 
cover why. What little discipline and work there 
had been in the school was quite at an end. Every 
one was left to do as she chose. 

Early one morning, long before the daybreak, I 
was startled put of my deep by a^hurried knock at 
my door. I cried out, “Who is there?” and a 
voice indistinct with sobbing replied, “ C’est moi.” 

The “moi” proved to be Mademoiselle Morel. 
I opened the door for her, and she appeared in her 
bonnet and walking-dress, carrying a lamp in her 
hand, which lit up her weary and tear-stained face. 
She'took a seat at the foot .of my bed, and buried 
her face in her handkerchief. 

“ Mademoiselle,” she said, “ herb is a grand mis¬ 
fortune, a misfortune without parallel. Monsieur 
and madame are gone.” 

“ Gone! ” I repeated;'? where are they gone ?” 

“ I do not know, mademoiselle,” she answered; 
“I know nothing at all. They are gone away. 
The poor good people were in debt, and their 
creditors are as bard as stone. They wished to 
take every sou, and they talked of throwing 
monsieur into prison, you understand. That is 
intolerable. They are gone, and I have no means 
to carry on the establishment The school is 
finished.” " 

“But I am to stay'hqre twelve monthf," 1 cried, 
in dismay, “ afld Minima was fo Stay four years. 
The money has been paid to them for it What is 
to become of us?” 

“ I cannot say, maden^oisefte ; I am desolated 
myself,” she replied, with a fresh burst of tears ; 
* all is finished here. If you have not money enough 
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to take you back to England, you must write to 
your friends. I am going [to return to Bordeaux. 
I detest Normandy; it is so cold and triste." 

“ But what is to be done with the other pupils?” 
1 inquired, still lost in amazement,' and too bewil¬ 
dered to realise my own position. 

“ The English pupil goes with me to Paris,” she 
answered; ‘‘she has her friends there. The French 
demoiselles are not far from their own homes, and 
they return to-day by the omnibus to Granville. It 
is a misfortune without parallel, mademoiselle-ra 
misfortune quite without parallel/' 

To crown all, she was going to start immediately 
by the omnibus to Falaise, and on by rail to Paris, 
not waiting for the storm to burst.' She kissed me 
on both cheeks, bade me adieu, and was gone, 
leaving me in utter darkness, before I fairly com¬ 
prehended the rapid French in which she conveyed 
her intention. 

1 had seen my last of Monsieur and Madame 
Perrier, and of Mademoiselle MoreL 

I dressed myself as soon as the first faint light 
came, and hurried to the other house. The key 
was in the lock, as mademoiselle had left it A fire 
was burning in the school-room, and the fragments 
of a meal were scattered about the table. The 
pupils up-stairs were preparing for theur own de¬ 
parture, and were chattering too volubly to one 
another for me to catch the meaning of their words. 
They seemed to know very well how to manage 
their own affairs,*and they informed me their places 
were taken in the omnibus, and a porter was hired 
to fetch their luggage. ‘ 

All I had to do was to see to myself and Minima. 

1 carried our breakfast back with me, When I 
returned to Minima. % 

“ 1 wish I’d been born a boy,” she said plaintively* 
“ they can get their own living sooner than girls, 
and better. Hqw soon do you think I could get 
my own living? I coj^ld be a little nursemaid now, 
you know ; and I'd eat very little.” 

“What makes you talk about getting your 
living?” I asked. 

“How pale you look 1" she answered, nodding 
her little head ; “why, I heard something of what 
mademoiselle said. You’re very poor, aren’t you, 
aunt Nelly? ” 

“ Very poor 1 ” I repeated, hiding my face on 
her pillow, whilst hot tears forced thpmselves 
through my eyelids. 

“ Oh f this will pever do,” said the childish 
voice; *we mustn't cry, you know. The boys 
always saiditwas like a baby to cry; and father 
used to say,‘fjowage, Minimal' Perhaps^'when 
all our money ». gone, we shall find « great big 
purse foil of gold* or else a beautiful French 
prince .will see you, end fall .in lore with you, and 
take,ns both to’his palace, and make you his 
princess; and we shall all grow up till we die?' 


I laughed at the oddity of this childish climax, in 
spite of the heaviness of my heart and the springing 
of my tears. Minima’s fresh young fancies were 
too droll to resist, especially in co mbinatio n with 
her shrewd, old-womanish knowledge of many 
things of which I was ignorant. 

“ I should know exactly what to do if we were in ' 
London,” she resumed; “ we could take our things 
to the pawnbroker’s, and get lots of money for 
them. That is what poor people do. Mrs. Foster 
had pawned all her rings and brooches. It is quite 
easy to do, you know; but perhaps there are no 
pawn-shops in France.” ■ 

It waj now that across the darkness of my 
prospects flashed a thought that seemed like an 
angel of light Why should I not try to make my 
way to Mrs. Dobrde, Martin’s mother, to whom 1 
could tell my whfle history, and on whose friend¬ 
ship and protection l % could rely implicitly ? She 
would learn for me how far the kw would protect 
me. By this time Kate Daltrey would have quitted 
the Channel Islands, satisfied that I had eluded her 
pursuit. 

The route was neither long nor difficult: at 
Granville a vessel sailed direct for Jersey, and we 
were not more than thirty miles from Granville. It 
was a distance that we could almost walk. If Mrs. 
Dobree could not help me, Tardif would takeMintma 
into his house for a time, and the child could not 
have a happier home. I could count upon my good 
Tardif doing that. These pkns were taking shape 
in my brain, when I heard a voice calling softly 
pnder the window, I opened the casement, and 
leaning out, saw the welcome face of Rosalie, the 
milk-woman. 

“ Will you, permit me to come In ?" she inquired. 

“ Yes, yes, come in,” I said eagerly. ’ 

She entered, and saluted us both with much cere¬ 
mony. 

“ So my little Emile and his spouse are gpne, 
mademoiselle,” she said, in a mysterious whisper. 
“I have been saying to myself, ‘What will my 
little English lady do?’ That is why 1 am here. 
Behold me.” 

“ 1 do not know what to do,” I answered. 

“ If mademoiselle is not difficult,” she said, “ she 
and the little one could rest with me for a day or, 
two. My bed is clean and soft—bah 1 ten times 
jofter than these paillasses. I would ask only a 
franc a night for it. That is much less than at the 
hotels, Where they charge for light and attendance. 
Mademoiselle could write tb her friends, if she has 
not enough money to carry her and the little one 
back to their own country.” 

“ I have no friends,” I said despondently. 

“ No friends! no relations i” she exebdfoed. 

“ Not ■one," I replied. 

“ Rut that is terrible !” she said. “Has Made¬ 
moiselle plenty of money ? ” 
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* Only twelve francs,” I answered. carried a letter from Rosalie to a cousin of hers, 

Rosalie's face grew long and grave. This was who lived in a' convent about twelve miles from 
an abyss of misfortune she had not dreamed of. Noireau; where, She assured me, they' would take 
She looked at us- both critically, and did not open us in gladly for 4 night, and perhaps send us on part 
her lips again for a minute or two, of our way in their conveyance, in the morning. 

“ Is the little one your relation ? ” she inquired. Twelve miles only had to be accomplished this first 
after this pause. . day, and we could saunter as we chose, making our 

“No," I replied; “1 did not-know her till I dinner of the little loaves which we had bought hot 
brought her here.- She 4oe&Uot know of any frierids from the oven, as we, qu itted, thetown, and drinking 
or relations belonging tp' her.” of die clear little rills, which were gurgling merrily 

“There is the convent. for her,” she said ; “the under the brown hedge-rqys. If we reached the 
good sisters, Would. take a little girl like her, and convent before six Vclock we 1 should find the doors 
make a true Christian of her. Stye, might become open, and should gqhtadntission, , 
a saint some day——” ■ ' " % * ’’ t But in the afternoon the sky changed. The low 

tt Nh,,nb,” I interrupted hastily; “I could dot, fiberclouds yoffe gradually,and began to spread 
leave her in a convent.'” . h themselves, growing greyer, and thicker as they 

Mademoiselle Rosalie was very 'much- offended; crept ^higher into toe sky. The blue became paler 
her sallow face flushed a dull red^and th& wingi of andicoWer, Tb$ wind changed a point op two from 
her cap flapped 'as if she w^pe about to' talike'light the ionthj and a breach from 'the .east blew, with a 
and leave mb in my difficulties, ~f|fie had kindliness. chiUy touch, tiycr the wid$ open. plain wc were now 
of feeling, bat it was not proof against my poVifHy, crossing. : . ; V ‘ % 

and my covert slight of her religion. Icayght heh' Insensibly our high spirits sank*. ' Minima ceased 
hand in mine to prevent her going* , W'piaittlejf.'aAd t. began %jjtiver aliftle, more from 

“Let us come to youf house for .to-day,” J eh- unknown future, than 

treated; “to-monrbwwilTgo./* T, have mpfiey J&soirtptntfL The road was 
enough to pay you.” - ' .very defohfte. Nqfa-Ctwiti^had we. seen for an 

I was only too glad fa get a ^helter for' Minima. hour or tw^/Ofon whom l,fe§j|ld inquire if we were 
and myself for another flight. Madempisdfte Koshlfc on the? high mad foGrartrilie.' f-Abtiutnocn we'had 
explained to me the Rreneh' system of borrowing ’ passed .a tOad-eide croify standing Wh£re three ways 
money upottarticles, and offered tOa£botnpanymfe' met,and ^b'elpw’ it\a_ bo^rd had pointed towards 
to the imnt ifc jMdftf stick those filings that we could Granville. liad folldwfcd;its dil'eqtion in coufi- 
spare. But 1jppfl packing up out few ponahribp^ 1 dehce, but h^w l began -to f^jwmewhat,anxious, 
remembered, that ouiyi- few days beforeT|fjidaSfth. Tins road^aloug Which thq-grass was growing, was 
Perrier had borrowed from me my seal-skin mafttie, .strangely seEtary. and dreary 
the one valuable thing I had.remaining. ;l, had.lent It brought us after a while to the edge of a 
it reluctantly, and in spite of myse'S/iAhd it had camm^t,'stretching before us, drear had brown, ns 
never been returned* ■ MinUnaft| wardrobe jwas.siill far as my eye could, reach. A wild, weird-looking 
poorer than mjrowh. ■ AU theytfcttey wn.riwld.ral»e flat, ., with no sign .of cultivation ? and the road 
was loss than two nxpoldons; and with ibis we-.had running tgpross it .lying iruts, where moss and 

to rc^ke our way to Granville, tirid from thence to grass went springing. .As fan'hs 1 cbuld guess, it 
Qij6iBSBy./'t^* > bo^ 1 ;|^-trhv^%^iousl|'^^.^ * .was drawingriear.tq.^ve ajfid'if we had 

wh4cft' Noknaq'^a wandered outof Ou r way; the. right road took an 

strolled On as If we.were walking - pfc: ^Sr | -^d] .opposite/ direction' w&mt miles bdSnd us. There 
could fed no .fhtj^uejJMihima, with a flush upopber was no, gleam of .sunshine now, no vision ,of blue 
pale cheek%. was 'chattering incessantly abbot, the overhead. All there Was grdy, glopmy, and threaten- 
boys, whose., .mammies’ were her constant tafn- ing. .Minima was quite sjkqf. how, and her. weary 
panions. J taojwd iW• .companions; flaces' and -feet dragged along the rough road. The hand 
voices were about' ^kh^ho eye or which rested upon 'my WistJelt hpt,as it .clasped 

could perCeive. ' '■/ t ' '.'1' it closely. The child wafi‘worn-out, 1 and was saf- 

Every step which cutled tils nearer to -Granville fering more than 1 did, though In uncomplaining 
brought new hope to me. the face of Martin’s patience. . 

mother came Often to my nflnd, lucking at me, as “ Are you very tired, my Minima? ” I asked, 
she had dose in Sark, With a mournful yet tender “ It will'be so nice to £0 to bed, when we reach 
smile—a smile behind which lay many tears. If 1 the convent,” she said, looking up with a smile. “ I 
could but lay my hea4ippoo her Tap, and tell her can’t imagine why the prince has not Come yet.” 
all, all which I had never breathed into .any ear, 1 ^Perhaps he is coming afl the time” I answered, 
should feel secure and happy. “Courage1” 1 'ssfid “and he,B find us when we.yran^him' worst*” 
to myself; “every hour brings you nearer to her." ’ We plodded on after that', looking for the convent, 
.. 1 had full directions as to our route, and I or for any dwelling where we could stay till morning. 
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But none ctune in sight, or any person from wlita 
we could learn where we were wandering;. J'was 
growing frightened, dismayed. What would become 


of us both, if we could find no shelter from the cold 
of a February night ? 

. emu or chapter the' troth. 


« “THE* tlTTLE STRANGER.” 

BY Effi&ffjf IttTZOBBALfc, ' 

SECOND HUS. M H*vaC TORGOTTEJ#," ETC 


AUTHOR OF **THK 


d not allude to #^>. -^'a4d 

yot?' - i" ■>♦ **■£ 

utMnk I behaved viUdnou&y?' , Y<itJ 


CHAPTER THR SEVENTEENTH. 

“ What ! ” said Ralph, “ is what concerns.. your 
dear friends, the ■Burtons, unimportant? Hdute 
you no interest in the ‘Unjustly accused^ed Bur¬ 
ton ? * v 

“You should 
it ill becomes you.' 

“ What 1 youtMnk I behaved villinousiy ? 'VYdt, 
consider this; it whs'all yotd fault Yota gave me 
no choice. If ypu had hQtdrivitii me wall, 
as it were, with your scOttji’find' l^&^btitfei^ ’if’you 
had only condescended to’expr^'a yri^h to appeal 
tome, I could have saved himthat disgrice.' I tell 
you,” he added hurried!^, **the 'wjjte tsf only be¬ 
ginning now. .Look alt 'iffy sistek /Y^hewd .her ' 
to-night. It has t&Cattu; a thonairifinfa. "ft is' all 
that she lives for. It is, m fact, 'hear very life, ,,It 
has come to thisjapw, fhif she musf destroy,'jk .be 
destroyed. It if shocking, I Shewi&not listen' to 
reason, Sbme.serioas step Biust. be taken, add at 
once. And it all re‘sie with yo^ and4nt)^^mef, , 
“Why, what would you have- Ole db?” &£kcd 
Lucy, wdhdering, yet not tri^ ut ’a certaaaty of 
what was coming. \ v - 

“ Give him up. Take any'tithe It is 

hard to do' it of a 'Sudden, ' Bat J' ijlfc ySk send' Idye \ 
you, and have laved you-'ao , 'ftom''tte3Sfsi& '.■! would ’ 
do anything ft^yotai* , ■ - ■„ . 

He was' sjp#$ag;v^y.lpudly andkyiy eagerly. 
They had apptctached^thht old-fashioned yew-tree 

like the inpbth of a cave. iWtoocn was shining^ 
and its 1 light, patting through' the branches of the. 
trees, dappled the grOtand with, variegated yellow 
and black. Mr. Ralph was looking down on the 
grass, waiting for'ber. She gave a glance down the 
walk, and to he* surprise saw a tall figure leaning 
sadly against a*free, and only a few yards’^ away. 
Instantly an idea flashed upon her. She hastily 
turned aside out of the Ijght. The figure'niever 
moved. ■ Wth a loud tremulous voice she went 


,4^ ; '* It all dbp^odS'On you, Lucy. 1 can make his 
is&oceptdb aijihun as that bright moonlight now 
chirfoagl , A few words from me would set him and 
jgg straight before the world. But 1 have my price, 
and yOu, must pay me. You must have seen 
lcjhg*i|g(y eveii.fnfin the'first dhy that I saw you, 
; 1how < j was attracted, by yoqj how. deeply I loved 
y6u.” 

Lucy was glancing round nervously, and saw that 
the Sighre'was in the same place. ' Ralph was a 
little surprised at the calm fashion in which she 
accepted hisdedarations, and with some'triumph 
in his tone went on. 

“You .would be thrown away, upon Mm, that cold¬ 
blooded didactic fellow, who would W-oife out his 
fafheds good mpne as lie would a problem in 
FuclicL Some one that knows the world 1 is the 
pers^u fijr you* 

« NO dmibt,” ssidLucy, whose heart wa$> flutter¬ 
ing-arid who was longing for him to say dearly 
frlMd' she Wished him to say. “ But, if J only knew 
thaf poor l^cduld be cleare^l .You are in such 
awe -oi^ yom shdeiv and' depend-so punch on her, 
that youfwpSld’not speak aofJ* 

\ ■fFOr. yott'I wouki,”.^he- ansWered, “I wpuld 
give^-Up sdl for you. ,,But yOH.mpst .give up much 
for me. Promise that you wilt think no more of 
that man.' I will wait until you get to' like me, and 
I swear to you that 1 have the means,, by my own 
testimony, clearing Ned Burton from the charge 
made . . 

Lucy glanbcd round again. She saw that the 
'figure bad drawn" nearer, and had heard. Her first 
feeling was to rush forward, confront Ralph with 
this.witness and bring abqpt ah almost theatrical' 
denoufcraentj confounding and overwhelming him 
frith the'sudden apparition of the one who had 
overheard this confession. But a sort of inspira¬ 
tion came to her, something whispering that this 
might be too precipitate, and that Ralph, made 
desperate by what he might think was a trap, 


on. 


“And do you mean that you could, fefi thjtruih 
about this charge .againut)Sed Burton you 

not curly fcotaiibut^eUli^ a»d that it ail/depends 
on me?” * " ' 


would find some cunning device by which to rescuc 
himself She had determined to say n&hJmj, but 
to get back to the bou^\ contriving soms gseuse, 
for the other was impatiently expecting ber/fnswer, 
when her doubts wore suddenly resolved: To her 
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alarm die figure rose from its seat and stood beside 
them. It was Mr. Burton. 

“ I have heard all, and it is no rsjre than what I 
long ago suspected. Thank Heaven for givingme 
certainty! 1 am no longer blinded, atid I"‘see .fit. 
last the fearful conspiracy into .which you fend ydur 
sister were leading me/’ ’ ... 

The other was not hi the though 

at first a Httfo surprised. '■ _ ' 

“ I have be^ ^ nci ^^nric^he said- ^Noone 
ought to know blitter tbahyou thi" peculiar ftatojuf 
your wife, ot.yny sister, if you prefer, ft. *Fhe 
ordinary utea that has taken possession of. her! 
to«be hunotoured. 3 was only bidingmy 
at thfeijM^per moment would have 'Spoken.,v n |,;,am. 
ready to 3c so now, when and .where yflu wri&j^ 




Lucy answered hbnwkh *oi]Bescom. 

“ As .you did,the p^xdnyat. the flp^rfehbfe^ 

“ I was driveo4o.«jtt, as t told ypu. Yto^fUw^ 
how my sister .behaved. A^ttfc more, is .Mr. "Axe* 
ton well knoWsy fijtdptier whfeferifrgft The .doctors 
have said.so,* 1 ;.- . ;: .• '<>■_ £■ ' ■ '4^J, 

“ Not to me ". said ■. tyt. Burton. “ 1 

plains your behaviour. ,)3fbu find it tone to*tt^L'J 
your safis*. ; 1; .' ' ' ' ;*« ■; 

“ 1 have so sails,” said the young man, "mailing, 

“ nor do I know- much'.about trimming. -- The whole 
truth is simply this; 3 whs at my’ window to the 
study, at the other side' of the courtyard, and-. I 
noticed Jhat thewerandab shutters of your fetoher's 
room were open.' 1 had looked up sevem^ton^ 
and when he.saw me kwkinghe came angfltytotd 
closed them. About .half an hour later they dew 
open, and too gopt child fell out. No one V>a9 
near it. And the rifjjtf thing 1 saw waa Ned 'Bur¬ 
ton rushing across, toe room, and appearing at the 
window with his Junds up." 1 >, ... 

“God fptgjye.yoa for not telKnfi this before ! * 
said Mr. 
it.’ 

“ To be sure,” said Mr.. Ralph spth^lwity, "it 
is not too fat*.- He has suffered a gofed^ifefl], but' 
all that will be forgotten. The only difficulty isr tny > 
poor sister? whose morbid hatred I .have been hu¬ 
mouring* And the result is, as is usual in such 
cases,'that I have pleased nobody and destroyed' 
myself. I can assure you, Miss Forager, if I had 
‘not gone with her hum^urt-toe would by this, time 
have hem in .a ton^tic asyklm. 1 leave it to ady 
one here that has seen'her conduct.” ' 1 ; * ° 



There was something very plausible in this state¬ 
ment. This ingenious young man 'had always the 
art of withdrawing himself with credit from an 
embarrassing, situation. . Even on Lucy came a 
feeling that -toere was Some reason to what he 
stated. " y ' 1 

Suddenly Mr. Button etolabned, "Let us'return 
to the bouse fence, ajrf see her. ' All this must 
beseff^jteat •$& at aErisks !’ > : ' 

: • Whto they riisBcheji, the housetheyfound a cer¬ 
tain. a^tatioa Ob foot The servants' met Mr. 
&fertofe,' add ^he steward, with some hesitation, 
, >sa«H'v\..y-' - 

I :,fas 'tooktof ' .fee' you, Sir, to tell you that 
gone away. She ordered the 
' aBofetr.m hour v ;«5p, And went to the 

' ^ ,y ,v< % 

1 f 'Repeated Mr. Burton, 
.wanted?”. 
m hubatofe. 

yoo* Ito^said. > “She has gone to 



has set off to 
wherever 

they ato; '\Sh$aa'Mty!feftterj but f. tell you the 
trotto^^She she will do 

s<mtetotog-w^ ’. y* 

There was knight hourt time, 

and-by that jfr. Bto^d'O^rminfld to proceed. 

Miss Lucy 

could go Wfetoabfe of great use. 

Who toto*$0vb*t fetafe ef thing* we day find when 


jjMfife propriety of this pro- 
also to go with her 


posaLtodbte. 

daugltoe».^f '_;- * ; 

_ BeJfbry ten*o’ctoCik theyuwere in the train, hurrv- 
Burttaj solemnly; “buj l .tanrmakg un'lfaf *Tfeg to where of**. Barton had already 

' j ’ -" " ■ '-y^' y ■' •- 

. The as we tonq^b^ vKafeACComplishcd ; 

and whto'toe a^y^dfij^je^'gd^'And they had 
mcilMA>ilto- tt|to'5igp^'^|i4‘Lwgr was the first 
to noto. iffil toe place, 

whoseAnm^ wfee wrapped to a^toite, datop mist. 
She littie ,4>e^fe^'itoto 'tto pooriviitom of persecu¬ 
tion .was tying there stiffening to toe damps of the 
morning, and- the blood streaming.from a,fearful 
wound to lus side. *. r -■* 

- BMU OV CHAVTU TUB saVSDTSBKta-.' 


MINE, 


^ RESTLESS, boyish life of dreams; , 

^ One po^ where all toy yearnings meet, 
^ Ope centre of Hope’s golden gleams— 

My little sweet. 


A man's hot fife of toil and cate, 
f Hopes crowned,hopes crushed,and weary strife; 
A comfort, help, a sunshine fair—■■ 

My Itoietofe.. 

Fred. E. Weatherly, BA 
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THE LOUIS QUINZE CABINET. 



" A MINIATURE OP A FAZE, PKOl'D FACS." 




EE on the tarnished silver ring, the tiny j This where the snowy lily-wreath from the royal 
twisted keys. I azure glows ? 

Open the quaint old panelled doors—nay, Or that where the cherub faces smile from the pale 
dear, choose which you please. Dubarvi rose ? 

Voi, V. — N hv, Skaiss. • 1 46 
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They are rusted, the gilded hinges, but they yield, 
like Time to Fate. 

Now, what are the hoarded treasures hid behind 
the jealous gate ? 

What a subtle perfume steals around! it has lurked 
for centuries long, 

To spring to life like a memory of a long-past grief 
or wrong. 

See a faded sword-knot, a painted fan, a broken 
string of pearls, 

A miniature of a fair, proud face, and a mass of 
golden curls; 

Some letters—’tis from their yellowing^ lines the 
scent you spoke of steals; 

And a jewelled watch with a pictured front, snapped 
spring and useless wheels. 

We might weave a story—-migSt we not?—from the 
graceful flotsam left. 

Hidden away after life's wild storm, all purpose and 
meaning reft! 

Look, the ribbon has a crimson stain, blurring its 
silken sheen. 

That knight, by his eyes, would guard full well a 
pledge he had won, I ween. 

Who severed those waving curls of his, with kisses, 
and vows, and tears ? 

They arc soft and bright, though the head they 
crowned has been dust for weary years. 


Was it she who flung those idle gauds in her pas¬ 
sionate grief away, 

When they brought her knot, with its blood-red 
brand, back from the fatal fray? 

Knowing his hand was cold indeed when another 
held her token ; 

Knowing that like this pretty toy the spring of her 
life was broken. 

There, heap the hair on the letters ; let them keep 
each mouldering fqld; 

Let us search no deeper the records left of the sins 
and sorrows of old. 

Another cycle, and unborn eyes will glance o'er 
relics of us, 

And light white fingers toss and turn our sacred 
trifles thus! 

So true, and real, and sad they seem—love, struggle, 
fight, and fall. 

Another cycle, and laughing lips may guess a tale 
of it all. 

Leave the picture, and poor pale pearls. Hush! 

• Was it a long low sigh ? 

It is but the larches on the hill as tlic light wind 
shivers by. 

That scent is like one in a room of death—ay, jesi 
at so idle a whim. 

Come out on the terrace. Frank is there: ill 
fancies fly fast from him. S. K. P. 


SWAN RIVER. SETTLEMENT. 



j>HEN we consider that this colony 
has been in existence more than 
forty years, during the latter half 
of which time it has been a penal 
settlement, it is strange how little 
i s generally known about it, or 
even of its geographical position 
relatively to the other Australian 
colonies. 1 have met several 
otherwise weH-informcd persons, who 
seemed wholly unable to grasp the idea 
of any part of Australia which was not near either 
Adelaide, Sydney, or Melbourne. The nearest of 
these, Adelaide, is separated landward from Fre¬ 
mantle, the chief port of Western Australia, by a 
distance of 1,000 miles, of which a hitherto im¬ 
practicable desert forms a third. The only com¬ 
munication is, therefore, by sea, and as the coast is 
dangerous, and navigation difficult, few vessels 
make the voyage under a fortnight. 

It might be supposed that a position so incon¬ 
veniently isolated must have been chosen solely 
with liit; new of utilising its natural advantages as 
a prison; but such was by no means the design of 
the first Swan Pjver settlers. 


In 1829, a number of emigrants, many of them 
persons pf a superior class,-and considerable means, 
were attracted there by the too favourable descrip¬ 
tions of previous explorers,'one of whom, Captain 
(aftent Jtds Sir Jfames)Stirling was the first governor 
of the colony. Arriving with exaggerated ideas of 
the advantages and resources of their new country, 
the colonists one and all agreed that'it should not 
be contaminated by the introduction of convicts. 
It was not until after a lapse of nearly twenty years 
that, finding this “ Promised Land " fell far short of 
their hopes, they petitioned Government to turn it • 
into a penal.settlement.' Their rtqtiest, arriving as 
it did at a juncture when England was at a loss to 
dispose of her criminal population, was readily 
granted, and the first ship-load of- convicts was 
landed at Fremantle in i§5o. Long before this 
resolve had been taken, some of the disappointed 
emigrants had retuAicd to England, some had 
made their way to the other colonies, some few 
had died ruined and broken-hearted. 

It is to the energy and perseverance of those who 
still stood by their adopted home, far more than to 
its intrinsic merits, that such measure of prosperity 
as the colony has now attained may be attributed. 
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In spite of tbe change from a dreary desert to a 
civilised town, which has taken place since the 
landing of these “ Pilgrim Fathers” at Fremantle, 
forty years ago, its aspect, and that of the country 
immediately surrounding it, is still so uninviting 
that new-comers are apt to be inspired with a sudden 
desire to return to whence they came. The town 
itself lies low, and die buildings, mean and irregular, 
are scattered about on the sandy roads, with 
scarcely a leaf cf foliage to soften their ugliness. 
The only handsome edifice is the enormous Convict 
Prison, or the “ Establishment,” as it is delicately 
termed, which, conspicuously placed on the hill 
immediately opposite the harbour, long seemed to 
vaunt itself as the bourne of most voyagers to Swan 
River. 

In 1867, the just complaints of the Eastern 
colonies, winch had for many years suffered from 
the influx of tieket-of-leavc rascality continually 
pouring in upon them from the West, obliged the 
English Government to bring transportation to 
Western Australia to a close with the end of that 
year. 

It has been suggested that the grim aspect of 
Fremantle nuiy partly account for the mortifying 
fact that II.K.H. the Duke of Edinburgh omitted to 
leave a card at Swan River, when paving his round 
of visits, some five years since, to the Australian 
colonies. His arrival wa confidently expected, 
.■aid vast preparations were made for his reception. 
Triumphal .arches were erected, processions ar- 
i.inged, speeches learned, invitations for the inevit¬ 
able ball sent out, the young ladies’ dresses were 
all ready trimmed with true blue ; but, alas ! it was 
labour in vain; the Prince “ passed on ! ” It has 
even been hinted by the malignant tha^ no sooner 
had His Royal Highness approached sufficiently 
near to obtain a general idea of Fremantle, than 
he shut up his telescope and gave the order, 
“’Bout ship.” But this daring report lacks con¬ 
firmation. 

Next to the “Establishment,” the principal 
feature ot Fremantle is the sand, which indeed 
frequently obscures all others. Not only is the 
town built on and surrounded by sand, but the sea- 
breeze blows it in such volumes from the shore, as 
to form drifts of several fee^ deep upon the roads, 
a nuisance for which neither the united energies of 
the Royal Engineers and the Board of Works, nor, 
even the individual and collective wisdom of the 
great Legislative Council itself, have as yet found a 
remedy. The sand and the savages must on ;c have 
had it all their own way y Wit/ while the former has 
hitherto defied aH efforts to put it down, the latter 
are fast disappearing from the face of Lhe land. 

Privation, drunkenness, and the innumerable 
diseases which follow in the train of civilisation, thin 
the savage ranks year by year. In 1861 they were 
nearly decimated by the measles, which broke out 


for the first time in the colony: a mortality which, 
I heard a pious lady suggest, might be a wise dis¬ 
pensation in behalf of those people whose delicacy 
of visual and olfactory organs was apt to be offended 
by the proximity of nearly naked blacks, redolent of 
“ wulghee! ” It must be owned that the specimens 
of natives who “loaf" about in the vicinity of the 
towns are not inviting objects at close quarters, 
although picturesque enough in the distance. Their 
features are of a low type, their fonns gaunt and 
meagre, speaking plainly of privation—a fact es¬ 
pecially noticeable in the women, whose shrunken 
legs are about the size and shape of an ordinary 
walking«stick. Both sexes anoint themselves plen¬ 
tifully with “ wulghee,” a mixture of a bright red 
earth -tvith a liberal proportion of rancid fat. When 
the native himself is added to the odoriferous com¬ 
pound, the result, ^is may be supposed, is rather 
powerful. Their woolly hair is sometimes plastered 
with this crimson pomade, until it stands out round 
the head like rays of fire, and the black face be¬ 
neath being also adorned with devices of the same, 
the general effect is almost diabolical. Luckily this 
is only when they are en grande toilette , which does 
not occur every day. The men, in addition to the 
“regulation” loin-cloth, wear a kangaroo-skin 
mantle, or a blanket. There" is a yearly Govern¬ 
ment distribution of the latter article at the com¬ 
mencement of the rainy season ; but such boons are 
generally apt to be bartered for ruin in the course 
of a few days. 

A very gaunt individual presented liimsclf one 
day in my verandah, simply attired in a tall bell- 
topper hat and a short cut-away coat, beneath 
which the effect of his long, bare spindle-shanks 
was comical, in the extreme. With pardonable 
pride he called my attention to his fashionable ap¬ 
pearance, but disdainfully rejected the offer of an 
old pair of nether garments to complete his costume. 

The women are seldom allowed by their lords 
and masters to remain in peaceable possession of 
kangaroo-skin, blanket, or anything convertible into 
drink. Their favourite garment is an old dress- 
skirt, which, fastened by the wais'band over one 
shoulder and under the other, forms a sort of toga, 
and is not devoid of grace. 

Not unfrcquently, when one t >f these ladies lias, 
appeared at my window with the usual brief {formula 
of “ Hi, womany! Black fellow skirt wantum,” the 
petitioner's need was so evident that I have been 
glad, for decorum’s sake, to supply her with drapery 
as quickly as possible. * 

* Almost every family in the colony has several of 
these out-pensioner*, who come regularly for a dole 
of tea, sugar, flour, and tobacco. Sometimes their 
requests are very quaint in their simplicity. A man, 
kiujwn as “ Billy,” came at sunrise one morning to 
beg the loan of a spade to bury his wife. On 
being asked how long she had been dead, he 
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replied, “ She not dead yet—she go die by-um-by 
—spade wantum, grave diggum 'fore sun too hot!" j 
A servant who was sent with Billy and the spade, ! 
to see if anything could be done for the poor woman, 
reported on his return that Billy was digging the 
grave a few feet from the spot where she lay ; and as 
she really died before noon, the widower doubtless 
plumed himself upon his foresight in having pre¬ 
pared for her interment during the cool of the 

d »y- 

The submissive, inoffensive habits of those 
natives who frequent the towns, are in sLriking con¬ 
trast to the fiercely savage traits which they or 
their kinsmen exhibit when under cover of the 
“ bush.” A fearful act of revenge was perpetrated 
by them a few years ago, upon a young colonist 
whose farm was situated about thirty miles from 
one of the towns. This young*man, having some 
cause to suspect a certain native of robbery, had 
him flogged without, as was afterwards admitted, 
sufficient proof of his guilt. ' 

It happened shortly afterwards that the men em¬ 
ployed about the farm were absent for a day or 
two, and the master was left alone with one shep¬ 
herd boy. A troop of natives, led by the one who 
had been flogged, suddenly fell upon them, and 
after a violent struggle the young farmer was 
secured, while the boy, although wounded, contrived 
to effect his escape. He made his way to the 
town, which he was a day and a half in reaching, 
whence a party of mounted police were instantly 
dispatched to the rescue. They found the unfor¬ 
tunate man still alive, although so horribly mangled 
that he only survived a few hours. For two days 
he had been undergoing slow tortures at the 
hands of the savages, who only decamped when 
warned by their scouts of tlic approach of the 
police. 

Such tragedies and such provocation are happily 
rare ; there is generally submission on the one side, 
and conciliation on the oLhcr. Well, indeed, it 
becomes us to be generous and forbearing towards 
the unfortunate race we have displaced, doomed as 
they are to die out before our footsteps. 

It would be well if the native were the worst 
obstacle to his progress which the Swan River 
settler had to encounter, but unfortunately there arc 
several which arc not so easily removed. As a 
penal settlement, the site could hardly have been, 
better chosen; but, its temporary employment as 
such being now at an end, the isolation of Western 
Australia from thfl other colonies becomes once 
more a serious disadvantage in a commercial poiht 
of view. The different districts are also incon¬ 
veniently far apart. This is caused not only by the 
many utterly sterile plains, but also by large tracts 
of land overrun with a poison-plant, which pipves 
fatal to sheep and cattle, and on which, nevertheless, 
they feed eagerly whenever it comes in their way. 


j For years after the foundation of the colony, the 
I dispirited settlers were unable to account for the 
! strange mortality amongst their flocks and herds, 
and even now the utmost care can only partially 
evade, it cannot wholly remove the evil. 

On the other hand, Western Australia has many 
advantages to counterbalance these drawbacks. 
The climate is delightful, and far more healthy than 
that of the Eastern colonies. In spite of the 
ravages committed by the poison-plant, sheep thrive 
and multiply, as many well-laden wool ships testify 
at the close of each year. Horses are bred in great 
numbers, and, strange to say, they either avoid or 
are proof against the poison-plant. They find a 
ready sale in India, but the transport is difficult and 
expensive. The timber is valuable and abundant, 
especially the “jacrah,” or native mahogany, which, 
as well as the sandal-wood, is exported in large 
quantities. The latter is shipped for China, where 
it is in great demand for religious ceremonies; but 
the supply is now nearly exhausted, aImos‘ all the 
sandal-wood which grew near enough to the port 
to be woith the expense of carriage having been 
alieady cut down. 

Perth, the chief town of Western Australia, pre¬ 
sents a singular and pleasing contrast to Fremantle, 
from which it is only twelve miles distant. 11 is 
picturesquely situated on the banks of the Swan, 
and in addition to a handsome church, dignified In 
the name of “the Cathedral,” has an imposing 
Government House, Town Hall, -nd various other 
public buildings, for which it is mainly indebted 
to the convicts. The tastefully designed houses 
of the principal inhabitants stand in lovely gardens, 
sloping clown to the water-side, and the richly 
wooded outskirts form a graceful background to 
the whole. 

AlmosL all the inland towns are very prettily 
situated but, the colony being still in its infancy, 
they owe their beauty at present more to nature 
than to art. It is only near the coast, where 
vegetation becomes scant and sand resumes 
its sway, that the prospect is likely to discourage 
the new-comer. During twenty years of convict 
labour the colony has grown and prospered. Public 
buildings have been erected, and roads, tramways, 
and bridges made, which would otherwise never 
have been attempted, and which have rendered 
communication between the widely scattered dis¬ 
tricts comparatively easy. 

Although, at the present time, much remains 
to be done, Western Australia has now what she 
most needed, a fair stalt; and her perseverance in 
struggling on, heavily weighted as she was at the 
outset, deserves to be crowned with success. She 
now knows both her strength and her weakness, 
and, neither puffed up with delusive hopes nor sunk 
in despair, she is in a position to make the most of 
the riches and advantages which she possesses. 
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The battle is not always to the strong, nor the race j brood, as hopefully as the richer and more favoured 
to the swift; and England hails this her “ Ugly | of her Australian offspring, with the cheery colonial 
Duckling,” hitherto the most backward of the I motto, “ Advance, Australia ! ” 


THE NATIONAL POETRY OF IRELAND. 

OTWITHSTANDING the ac- j Berkeley, Swift and Steele, Sterne and Goldsmith 
knowledgcd talents of her ' added their names to the long roll of illustrious 
sons, Ireland has hitherto pro- | men who twined their hopes of fame with the 
duccd but little truly national ' language of Shakespeare. Of these, perhaps Gold- 
poetry, in proportion to her j smith, “the author of the best poem, the bjst 
sue and population. Many ' comedy, fend the best novel of his day,” was the 
causes doubtless contri- j most Irish in heart, though even he seems to have 
bated to check this, which ! had little patriotic or national feeling. Indeed, it 
might be thought the most ' was not to be expected that these men, who mostly 
natural way so impulsive belonged to what Slacaulay terms the “ Imperial 
people would adopt to race,” should devote their pens to immortal- 
pour forth their complaints, their hopes, or their ising cither the glorious early history of Ireland, 
defiance. But the anarchy which has been for or the “long ages of sorrow and shame*’ it had 
ages the portion of that ill-fated island is the chief passed through. They were doubtless attached to 
■ause of this deficiency. From the day when that country as their birthplace, but they were 
Strungbow visited the shores of Ireland to the bound to England by the ties of ancestry and re¬ 
present, there have been in that land two nations ligidn. Swift stood forth as the champion of Ireland 
inconstant antagonism to each other; the one , in the celebrated" Drapier’s Letters ;” but he seems 
struggling for centuries to cast off a foreign 1 in- to have been moved more by the strva indignatio 
culms, and the other upheld by the power of its against oppression, which was natural to his stein 
larger and stronger neighbour. That in these , temper, than by love of country. Goldsmith I ud 
i ircumstanccs no literature could arise among the 1 the scene of his “ Deserted Village” in his native 
English-speakingspopulation of Ireland, is only to , county; and in spite of Lord Macaulay’s charge 
be expected. Kept within the precincts of the that he united two incompatible things—an English 
pale by hostile tribes, and by the descendants of \ pillage and jn Irish eviction, we cannot avoid look- 
thosc few first settlers who had become from the ing on it as descriptive of a scene which must 
smallness of their number ipsts Hibernis Ilibet- often have been repeated since his time. Still the 
mares, the English had enough to do to Ijold their ; very fact that such a criticism,was possible shows 
own. It could hardly be supposed that they would j the absence of anything distinctively national in 
look upon Ireland with anything of filial attach- ( the poem. 

nient. Their sympathies and their affections were, ] About the same time Irishmen began to reap 
doubtless, with their mothu-country, and few' of 1 their laurels in the English Senate; but neither 

them had reason to love the land in which they j Sheridan, “ the worthy rival of the glorious three.” 

sojourned. We have one illustrious instance of a nor Burke, perhaps the greatest of that immortal 
great poet who has rendered the scenery in the triad, thought of dedicating his talents to illus- 

midst of which he lived for ever famous. The ■ trating the history of his country. It was not until 

“ spacious Shcnan spreading like a sea,” the “Avon- ' the most oppressive of the penal laws were sufifi- 
■ duff,” and “Miilla mine" are still worthy of the 1 ciently relaxed to allow the advantages of cducaliun 
poet’s lays as in the days »f Spenser. And if to Roman Catholics, that a really national poet 
Ireland had been at peace it might now possess appeared. Moore claims this character for himself 
a glorious national literature in the noble English in lines of equal truth and beauty, 
tongue, flowing in a continuous stream through the 

last three centuries. But the great poet returned *" Dr “[ h «*P of "> y “ y - *» d ” kne " J fl ““ d ;*"*■ 

_ , , . * , , 6 V , _ The cold chain of iilem.c bad liuii£ o'er tliee long; 

to England impoverished and ncurt-Dfoken. Ke- ( When proudly, my own island harp, I unbound 
hellions, massacres, and confiscations continued And woke all ihy chords to light, freedom, anil song.' 1 

to be the normal state of the country ; the war of 

race became a war of religion, and it was not For hitherto the sole expression of national feel- 
until the penal law’s had crushed or expatriated ing was by means of those exquisite strains in 
one of the hostile nations that the other began which the wail of sorrow seems to alternate with 
to breathe freely, and men of Irish birth made the note of defiance, and which were now made 
their way into the republic of letters. Boyle and popular through the length and breadth of England 
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by their union with the beautiful poetry of the Irish friend, the unhappy Emmet, and to the betrothed 
Melodies. of that friend, whose story is so affectingly told by 

It has been said that Moore was not a truly Washington Irving in his “ Sketch-book.” Moore’s 
national bard; that his songs did not touch the . most successful narrative poem, too, “ The Fire- 
hcarts of the people; but it is certain that he worshippers,” is another utterance of his patriotic 
contributed to prepare the minds of the English ' feelings. In it Ireland is shadowed forth under the 
for that more generous policy towards Ireland, ' name of Iran, the traditions of an Eastern origin 
which was inaugurated by Catholic emancipation— and of the ancient fire-worship, which is said to 
an effect that could not have been produced by j survive in the bonfires of St. John’s Eve, having 
a less refined style of poetry. For it must be ‘ given the clue. And in the beautiful song of 
remembered that the circumstances were altogether ‘‘Araby’s Daughter” the author seems again to 


different from those in which Burns wrote. He I 
poured forth his strains of ‘‘unpremeditated art”: 
to a homogeneous people, where the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, were not only united 
by a common love of country, but bound together 
by a feeling of clanship, and where they had a 
past to look back upon of vAiich they' could all 
be proud. The Scots, when Bums wrote, had the 
.ulvantage of a dialect that had been the vehicle 
of national ballad poetry for some centuries, and 
that differed chiefly from the English in the extent 
to which it retained the strength and simplicity 
of the Saxon tongue. Pcifeclly intelligible to all i 
classes, it supplied a ground for later writers to , 
work on ; the histoiy, the s£\.::cy, the legends cf , 
Scotland being already blended vviLli poetic asso- | 
ciations. Wordsworth’s poems on Yarrow show , 
how powerfully this tells in favour of a subsequent j 
writer. l 

The Irish national songs being in a language 
that had ceased to be that of the cultivated classes, 
the stimulus thev might have afforded to the 

* t f 

imagination and feelings was only to he hacl 
through translations, and these must be a work 
of time. The national poets of Ireland, therefore, ■ 
stand in a wholly different position from Burns or 
Scott. They ha\ t to create the associations which 
are so powerful an engine for exciting poetic feel¬ 
ings. No one has yet succeeded in doing this for 
Ireland so effectually as Moore. The Vale of 
Avoca, Ondalough, the lake in whose waters the 
fisherman secs “ the round towers of other days,” 
arc as truly classic giound as Melrose or the 
Trosachs. He cast many a ray around the early 
history of his count! y, and celebrated in touching 
strains her great men of a later period. But while i 
he sang the harp of Tara, and the golden collar ] 
of the Irish Manlius, and even the sorrows of tluj j 
Prince of Brcffni, he passed completely over those 
long centuries of misery', the “ waste of her annals," 
to use his own words, until ho came to the “ epoch 
sublime ” of Grattan and the volunteers. Some' of 
his very finest lines arc addressed to the memory 
of the Irisli patriot 

" W ‘low J-unoii-, as j>.iy as the fire-fly ■ light, 

T M..vcd round ,-verv subjcLS, and shone as it played . 

\V hose «.t in i lie combat, as cheerful as bright, e 
Ne er L..n -«-d a heart-stain away on its blade " 

Ilia mini touching poetry is dedicated to his early 


allude to Mias Curran. 

“Nor bhnll Iran, Lelovcil of her hem, fui\tl thee. 

Though tyrants watch over her teais as they starL. 

Close, :Iosc hy the side of that hero .On 'll .set thee, 
Embalmed in the innermost shrine of her heart " 

In fact, Moore’s genius was thoroughly national, 

' though little tainted with religious bigotry. 

The chief outburst of lyiir poetry since Moore 
was that connected with iii+8 and the A'a/inn 
newspaper. However the feeling may be deplored, 

■ it is evident that the most powerful inspiration of 
Irish poetry has been hatred of English tide. But 
we are not to conclude from this that all who fed 
stirred in spirit by the poems are really opposed to 
the English connection. There is an impart,aide 
d?m-fiste, as Madame de Staet terms it, which enlisls 
the reader's sympathy in whatever contains true 
poetry; and there is a patriotic feeling quite iude 
pendent of party spirit, or c\ eit of the calculations 
of common sense. An Irishman t w hen most loyal 
to England may take pride in the exploits of the 
Irish Brigade at I'ontcnoy, as a Scotsman does in 
Killiccrankic, and the lime may yet come when a 
truly United Kingdom will feel nothing but admira¬ 
tion for the spirited lyric in which Clarance 
Mangan invoked “ For Freedom’s course a high¬ 
way,’’ the following stanza of which we tianscribe:— 

"You intersect wood, lea, and lawn 
With roads fur monster wagons. 

Wherein you speed like lightning, drawn 
By fiery iron dragons. 

So do 1 Such work is good, no doubt. 

But why not seek some highway 
For mind as well ? Path also out 
For Freedom's course a highway !*' 

Few are ignorant of the fact that another warlike 
and spirit-stirring song, “Who fears to speak of 
Ninety-eight?” was tiie early production of a Fel¬ 
low and Professor of Trinity College, Dublin ; and 
none who read it will fail to regret that the “ Silent 
Sister” has since cast her spell over his genius. 

Another fine lyric of the same period is that be¬ 
ginning— „ 

“ The work ih.it should to-day be wrought. 

Defer not till to-morrow; 

The help that should within be sought. 

Scorn from without to borrow. 

“ Old maxims these, yet stout and true. 

They speak in trumpet tone — 

To do at once what is to do, 

And trust ourselves alone." 
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Apart from its political feeling, it reads a lesson 
that the Irish arc accused of wanting; but cir¬ 
cumstances arc often too strong for the strongest 


of Irish ballads, and several fine original poems, 
appeared from the pen of the unhappy Ciarance 
Mangan, and the almost equally unhappy J. Cal- 


and most determined will. Amongst the poems of lan.tn. The most beautiful bit of descriptive song 
this period we must notice the beautiful little song since Moore was that of the latter poet, on the 
addressed to Ins wife and his country by the e.\ilcd exquisite scenery in the midst of which the river 
D’Arcy Magee, who met with so terrible a punish- Lee has its source, 
menu for las honest adhesion to the truly parental . ....... 

. _ . . ‘ J here is a green island jn lone tioug.im; Wrra, 

rule 01 rjlglaxul in her colonics. Wlieie Alloa c»f rushes forth as an arrow , 

“ I bill In.. loves on a d.st mL strand, 111 «»tcp-valleyctl Desmond -.1 thousand »i!d fouutahu 

>ne yoim-and foml, and fair and bland ; u ' jn,( ' <lown 10 that laU from tin.,, home in the mouneum. 

hie fan- and old, and sadly grand- ‘“f EJ UV '' ‘he wild ash, and a lm.c slr.ol.cn willow 

My nodded wife and .uyi.al.vo land Loo ' ts d,,dl ""b' °» «« <* '»>.• bdlov. 

Ax, like soup gay child, that sad monitor Morninc, 

hie Larrit-ih .sad ami seriously It tightly laughs back to the laugh of the murium; 11 

.eneath the roof that mine should lie . t * 

inc siitotl. s.»>y i-lil.e by the sea, There is a pleasing ballad descriptive of another 

ciiauLiug a gra. song inoumfuiij . little-known and sequestered lake in the county of 

‘A little l,fe I have not seen Cork, 

ac- by the heart that mine hath beer ; 

A cjpross n-ath darkl.s non, 1 ween. “ J know a lake where the coot waves break. 

I'jujii the brow of my lose in green. And softly fall on the salver sand ; 

And no steps intrude on that solitude, 

1 he mother and wife shall pass away And nos oicc s:t\ c nunc disturbs the strand 

1 b.r hands be dust, her bps lie day, 

Jiol my oilier love cm earth shall stay, I “And a uiouuLa.ii bold, like a giant old 

And Inc i r the lib. ol> Luter day " I Turned to .lone by mi.hi: magic spc-l!, 

I Upreais in might Ins nasty height, 

The “ Pen.if Days” of Thomas Davis, and the i And ins uaggy sales a.c wooded well 

“l'tn.il Times ■' of an unknown writer, slum how' 1 “In the midst doth smile a Utile rdr, 

the intellectual degradation entailed by those! And ussmiure shames the emerald green. 

. . i i i .1 i.i -ii On Us gras-> .s,de, in ruined pnile 

oppressive laws has barbed the dart that still | a c .stie old is darkling see. 

rankles in the li ish breast. The latter poem has ' 

- . . . , 1 1 On it, lofty crest the wild u,.ncs lient, 

■is its test a tine passage font one of Lu.raiis In its halls the sheep good shcltei find ; 

speeches - “In Scotland, what a work have the \nd the hy shades where n bandied blades 

fc..lir-and-tvvonty«letters to show for themselves! — Vi e. e hum; when the owners in sleep reclined 

the natural enemies of vice, and folly, and slavery ; About thc S!imc timc was published the half- 
the gieat sowers, but the still greater weeders, of .burlesque, Jialf-pcnsive address to 
:lie human soil." It contains some vigorous lines. I 


I'i tliat black lime of law*wrought crime. 

Of stifling woe and ihrall, 

'I*licit Mood supreme one foul device - * 

One eii^'ine mnse than all. 

•' Hun whom they wished Lu keep a sb\c, 

1 hey sought to make a brute. 

Thry binned the light cit Heaven, they bade 
Instruction's *,iiilc be mule 

•‘CcMlVi second priest—the teat her sent 
To feed men s minds w Uli lore, 

They maikcd a price upon his head. 

As on the Priest's before 

"Well, well they knew that never face 
To face, beneath the sky, 

CuuId tyranny and knovricclge mcci. 

But one of them should die." 

This reproach has been wiped away, and the* 
people of Ireland now possess facilities for edu¬ 
cation unsurpassed *in any other land—facilities 
of which they are not sloy to avail themselves, 
and which must in time do much to fuse the two 
nations into one. Meanwhile the knowledge of 
the past should teach patience and forbearance, 
when we sec how slow and difficult a task it is 
to do away with its effects. 


About the same time was published the half- 
,buries quo, Jtalf-pcnsive address to 

“ Those belli, of Mnindon, 

That sound so grand on 

Tlu: pie t.vint uiltn of the rher Lee," 

by the brilliant humorist who wrote tinder the 
name of Father Prout. 

A ballad in which arc to be traced the most 
distinctive peculiarities of Celtic poetry, “ Prince 
Aldfrid’s Itinerary,” is translated by Ciarance 


Mangan. 

M 1 found hi Jnnisfail the fair. 

Ill Ireland, while ill exile (here, 

W.muTi of worth, both grave rind gay men, 

Many clerics, ami many laymen. 

" I travelled its fruitful provinces round, 

And in every one of flu* five I found, 

Ahkcjn church and in palace hall 
Abundant apparel and food for all " 

The Celtic practice of accumulating epithets and 
attribute? is strikingly exemplified in the verse— 

■ * I found in Meath's fair principality, 

Virtue, vigour, and hospitality, 

Candour, joy fulness, bravery, purity, 

Ireland’s bulwark and security,” 

The most remarkable Irish poems since 1848 
are*tliose by Denis Florence M'Carthy. Many of 


Before this period several spirited translations ! them arc well known, and deservedly admired. 
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" Love the dear land in winch you live. 
Live in the land you ought to love ; 
Take root, and let your branches give 
Fruits to the soil they wave above. 

No matter for your foreign name, 

No matter what your sires have done; 
No matter whence or when you came. 
The land shall claim yon as a son," 
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The last stanza of “ Home Preference” is very 
beautiful and graceful. 

11 Poor! oh ! 'tis rich in all 

That (lows from Nature's hand— 

Rich in the emerald wall 
That guards its emerald land. 

Are Italy's fields more green, 

Do they teem with a richer store. 

Than the bright green breast 
Of the Isle of the West, 

And its wild luxuriant shore ? 

Ah, no ! no 1 no I 
Upon it Heaven doth smile. 

Oh, I never would roam 
From my dear native Nome, 

My own dear Isle! 

* , 

In the “ Foray of Con O'Donncl” are some fine j 

stanzas, exhorting to a union wc may hope to see i 
completed at some future time. 

“Betwixt the Isles and Antrim’'coast 
The Scotch and Irish waters blend, 

But who shall tell with idle b .ast 
Where one begins, and one doth end? 

Ah 1 when shall that glad moment gleam. 

When >11 our hearts such spell shall feel, 

And blend in one broad Irish stream 
On Irish ground, for Ireland’s weal? 


One cannot fail to remark in all the poetry of 
Ireland, from Moore down to the present day, the 
musical flow of the versification. Except in a few 
of Clarance Mangan’s translations where the lines 
are intentionally rugged, you will hardly find a 
tolerable copy of verses that does not possess this 
characteristic of an essentially musical people. In 
fact there seems to be a much greater facility for 
rhyming than is, perhaps, consistent with that 
severity of taste and compression of thought which 
are essential to a high poetic standard. Still, 
among the Irish writers who have chosen national 
subjects during the last thirty years, we meet wilh 
much true poetry. No one has refused that title 
| to the writings of Clarance Mangan, of Thomas 
! Davis, or of Denis F. M'Carthy. In their poems, 
i and even in those of less-known writers, we find 
| bright promise of a glorious future. E. E. W. 


THE DOCTOR’S ' DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STRETTON. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

THE LAST DEATH. ' 

The inner room, as I entered, was very dark 
with the overhanging caves, and my eyes, con¬ 
tracted by the strong sunlight, could discern but 
little in the gloom. Tardif was kneeling beside a 
low bed, bathing my husband's forehead. He made 
way for me, and I felt him touch my hand with his 
lips as I took his place. But no one spoke. 
Richard's face, sunken, haggard, dying, with filmy 
eyes, dawned gradually out .of the dim twilight, line 
after line, until it lay sharp and distinct under my 
gaze. I could not turn away from it for an instant, 
even to glance at Tardif or Monsieur Laurcntie. 
The poor, miserable face! the restless, dreary, 
dying eyes! 

“Where is Olivia?’’ he muttered, in a hoarse 
, and laboured voice. 

“ 1 am here, Richard,” I answered, falling on my 
knees where Tardif had been kneeling, and putting 
my hand on his ; “ look at me. I am Olivia.” 

“ Vou are mine, you know," he said, his fingers 
closing round my wrist with a grasp as weak as a 
very young child’s; “she is my wife, Monsieur le 
Cure.” 

, “ Yes,” I sobbed, “ 1 am your wife, Richard.” «■ 

“ Do they hear it ? ” he asked, in a whisper. 


“ We hear it,” answered Tardif. 

A strange, spasmodic smile flitted across his 
ghastly face, a look of triumph and success. His 
fingers tightened over my hand, and 1 left it pas¬ 
sively in their clasp. 

“ Mine!" he murmured. 

“ Olivia,” he said, after a long pause, and in a 
stronger voice, “ you always spoke the truth to me. 
This pried! and his follower have been trying to 
frighten me into repentance, as if 1 were an old 
woman. They say 1 am near dying. Tell me, is 
it true ? ” 

The last words he had spoken painfully, dragging 
them one after another, as if the very utterance of 
them was hateful to him. He looked at me with 
his cold, glittering ej»es, which seemed almost 
mocking at me, even then! 

•’ “Richard," I said, “it is true.” 

“ Good God ! ” he cried. 

His lips closed after that <yy, and seemed as if 
they would never open again. He shut his eyes 
wearicdly. Feebly and'fitfully came his gasps for 
breath, and he moaned at' times. But still his 
fingers held me fast, though the slightest effort of 
mine would have set me free. 1 left my hand in 
his cold grasp, and spoke to him whenever he 
moaned. 
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' “ Martin,” he breathed between his set teeth, ! 
though so low that only my ear could catch the 
words,“ Martin—could—have saved— me.” 

There was another long silence. I could hear 
the chirping of the sparrows in the thatched roof, 
but no other sound broke upon the deep stillness. 
Monsieur Laurentie and Tardif stood at the foot 
of the bed, looking down upon us both, but I only 
saw their shadows falling across us. My eyes were 
fastened upon the face I should soon see no more. 
The little light there was seemed to be fading away 
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! him, and carried me away into the open air, under 
I the overshadowing eaves. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

FREE. 

The rest of that day passed by like a dream. 
At night, after all the village was silent, with the 
moon shining brilliantly down upon the deserted 
streets, the sound of stealthy footsteps came to 
me through my window. 1 pulled the casement 
open, and looked out. There marched four men. 



from it, leaving it all dark and blank ; eye-lids 
closed, lips almost breathless; an unutterable 
emptiness and confusion creeping over every fea¬ 
ture. 

“Olivia!” he cried, once again, in a-tone of 
mingled anger and entreaty. 

“ I am here,” 1 answ^ed, laying my other hand up¬ 
on his, which was at last relaxing its hpld, and fall¬ 
ing away helplessly. But whdlre was he? Where was 
the voice which half a minute ago called Olivia ? 
Where was the life gone that had grasped my 
hand ? He had not heard my answer, or felt my 
touch upon his cold fingers. 

Tardif lifted me gently from my place beside 


with measured steps, bearing a coffin on their 
shoulders, whilst Monsieur Laurentie followed them 
bare-headed. It was my husband’s funeral; and I 
sank upon my knees, and remained kneeling till I 
slieard them return from the little cemetery up the 
valley, where so many of the cure’s flock had been 
buried. I prayed with all my heart that no other 
life would Ik. forfeited to this pestilence, which had 
seemed to have passed away from us. 

I was worn out myself with anxiety and watch¬ 
ing. For three or four days I was ill with a low, 
nervous fever— altogether unlike the terrible typhoid, 
yet such as to keep me to my room. 

But I could not remain long in that idle seclusion. 
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I felt all my strength returning, both of body and 
mind. 1 began to smile at Minima, and to answer 
her childish prattle, with none of the feeling of utter | 
weariness which had at first prostrated me. 

“ Are we going to-stay here for ever and ever ? ” 
she asked me, one day, when 1 felt that the solitary 
peace of my own chamber was growing too 
monotonous for me. 

“Should you like to stay, Minima?” I inquired 
in reply. It was a question 1 must face, that of 
what 1 was going to do in the future. 

“I think,” continued Minima, with a shrewd ex¬ 
pression on her face, which was beginning to fill up 
and grow round in its outlines, “ I think, when you 
are quite well again, we’d better be going’on some¬ 
where to try our fortunes, It never does, you 
know, to stop too long in the same place. I’m quite 
sure we shall never meet the jprince here, and I 
don’t think we shall find any treasure. Besides, if 
we began to dig they’d nil know, and want to go 
shares. I shouldn't mind going shares with Mon¬ 
sieur Laurentie, but I would not go shares with 
Pierre. Of course when we’ve made our fortunes 
we’ll come back, and we’ll build Monsieur Lau¬ 
rentie a palace of marble, and put Turkey carpets 
on all the floors, and have fountains and statues, 
and all sorts of things, and give him a cook to cook 
splendid dinners. But we wouldn’t stay here 
always if wc were very, very rich ; would you, aunt 
Nelly?” 

“ Has anybody told you that I am rich ? ” I 
asked, with a passing feeling of vexation. 

“ Oh, no,” she said, laughing heartily, “ I should 
know better than that. You’re very, poor, myt 
darling auntie, but I love you all the same. We 
shall be rich some day, of course. It’s all coming 
right by-and-by.” * 

Her hand was stroking my face, and I drew it 
to my lips and kissed it tenderly. 1 had scarcely 
realised before what a change had come over 1 my 
circumstances. 

“ But I am not poor any longer, my little girl,” I 
said ; “ 1 am rich now.” 

“ Very rich ? v she asked eagerly. 

“ Very rich,” I repeated. 

“ And we shall never have to go walking, walking, 
till our feet are sore and tired ? And we shall not 
' be hungry, and be afraid of spending our money? 
And we shall buy new clothes as soon as the old 
ones are worn out ? Oh ! aunt Nelly, is it true? is* 
it quite true ? 

“ It is quite true, my poor Minima,” I answered. 

She looked at me wistfully, with the colour 
coming and going on her face. Then she climbed 
up, and lay down beside me, with her arm over me 
and her face close to mine. 

“ Oh, aunt Nelly ! ’’ she cried, “ if this had only 
come whilst my father was alive ! ” *’ 

“ Minima," I said, after her sobs and tears were 


' ended, “ you will always be my little girl. You 
shall come and live with me wherever I live.” 

“ Of course,” she answered, with the simple trust* 
! fulness of a child, *■ we are going to live together 
till wc die. You won’t send :r.c to school, will 
you ? You know what school is like now, and you 
wouldn’t like me to send you to school, would you ? 
If I were a rich grown-up lady, and you were a 
little girl like me, 1 know what 1 should do.” 

“ What would you do ?” I inquired, laughing. 

“ 1 should give you lots of dolls and things,” she 
said, quite seriously, her brows puckered with 
anxiety, “ and I should let you have strawberry jam 
every day, and 1 should make everything as nice as 
possible. Of course I should make you learn les¬ 
sons, whether you liked it or not, but I should 
teach you myself, and then I should know nobody 
was unkind to you. That’s what I should do. aunt 
Nelly.” 

“And that’s what I shall do, Minima,” 1 repealed. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

A YEAR’S NEWS. 

In the cool of the evening, whilst the chanting of 
vespers in the church close by was faintly audible, 
I went down-stairs into the salon. All (he house¬ 
hold were gone to the service; but 1 saw Tardif 
sitting outside in my own favourite scat under tlie 
sycamore-tree. 1 sent Minima to call him to me, 
bidding her stay out of doors herself; and he came 
in hurriedly, with a glad light in his deep, honest 
eyes. 

“ Thank God, mam’zelle, thank God,” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I am well again now. 1 
have not been really ill, I know, but I felt weary 
and sick at heart. My good Tardif, how much 
I owe youri ” 

“ You owe me nothing, mam’zelle,” he said, drop¬ 
ping my hand, and carrying the curb’s high-backed 
chair to tlie open window, for me to sit in it, and 
have all the freshness there was in the air. “ Dear 
mam'zelle," he added, “ if you only think of me as 
your friend, that is enough.” 

“ You are my truest friend,” I replied. 

“No, no. You have another as true,” he an¬ 
swered, “ and you have this good Monsieur le Curfe 
into the bargain. If the cures were all like him I 
should be thinking of Becoming a good Catholic my¬ 
self, and you know how far I am from being, that.” 

“No one can say a word too much in his praise,” 
I said. 

“ Except,” continued Tardif, “ that he desires to 
keep our little mam'zelje in his village. * Why must 
she leave me ? ’ he says ; ‘ never do I say a word 
contrary to her religion, or that of the mignonne. 
Let them stay in Ville-en-bois.’ But Dr. Martin 
says, ‘ No, she must not remain here. The air is 
not good for her ; the village is not drained, and it 
is unhealthy. There will always be fever here.’ 
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Dr. Martin was almost angry with Monsieur le 
Curd.” 

“ Dr. Martin ? ” I said, in a tone of wonder and 
inquiry. 

“Dr. Martin, mani’zelle. I sent a message to 
him by telegraph. It was altered somehow in the 
offices, and he did not know who was dead. lie 
started off at once, travelled without stopping, and 
reached this place two nights ago.’- 

“Is he here now?” I asked, whilst a troubled 
feeling stirred the tranquillity whufe had but just 
rcl urned to me. I shrank from sceHfihm just then. 

“No, main’zcllc. lie went morning, 

as soon as he was sure you would rcCowcr without 
his help. He said that to see him might do you 
more harm, trouble you more, than he could do you 
good by his medicines. lie and Monsieur le Curd 
parted good friends, though they were not of the 
same mind about you. ‘ Let her stay here,’ says 
Monsieur le Cure. ‘ She must return to England,’ 
says I )r. Martin. ‘ Mam’zellc must be free to choose 
for herself,’ 1 said. They both smiled, and said yes, 

I was right. You must be free.” 

“ Why did no one tell me he was here ? Why 
did Minima keep it secret ?” I asked. 

“ lie forbade us to tell you. He did not wish to 
disquiet you. He said to me, ‘If she ever wishes 
to see me, 1 would come gladly from London to 
Ville-cn-bois, only to hear her say, “ Good morning, 
Dr. Martin.” But J will not s_e hei now, unless she 
is seriously* ill.* 1 felt that he was right. Dr. 
Martin is always right.” 

1 did not speak when Tardif paused, as if to hear 
what I had to say, I heard him sigh as softly as a 1 
woman sighs. 

“ If you could only come back to my poor little 
house ! ” he said ; “ but that is impossible. My 
poor mother died in the spring, and I am living 
alone. It is desolate, but I am not unhappy. .1 
have my boat and the sea, where I am never 
solitary. But why should I talk of myself? We 
weic speaking of what you arc to do." 

“ I don’t know what to do,” I said despondently ; 
“you see, Tardif, I have not a single friend I could 
go to in England. I shall have to stay here in 
Ville-en-bois.” 

“ No,” he answered ; “ Dj. Martin has some plan 
for you, I know, though he did not tell me what it 
is. He said you would have a home offered to you, 
such as you could accept gladly. I think it is in 
Guernsey.” 

“ With his mother, perhaps,” I suggested. 

” His mother, mam’zelle t” he repeated; “ alas I no. 
His mother is dead; she died only a few weeks 
after you left Sark.” 

I felt as if I had lost a friend whom I had known 
a long time, though I had only seen her once. In 
my greatest difficulty I had thought of making my 
way to her, and telling her all my history. I did 


not know what other home could open for me if she 
were dead. 

“ Dr. Dobree married a second wife only three 
months after,” pursued Tardif, “and Dr. Martin 
left Guernsey altogether, and went to London to be 
a partner with his friend, Dr. Senior.” 

“Dr. John Senior?” 1 said. 

“ Yes, mam’zelle,” he answered. 

“ Why I I know him,” I exclaimed; “ I recollect 
liis face well. He is handsomer than Dr. Martin. 
But who did Dr. Dobree marry ? ” 

“ I do not know whether he is handsomer than 
Dr. Martin,” said Tardif, in a grieved tone, “ Who 
did Dr., Dobree marry? Oh! a foreigner, «o 
Guernsey lady would have married him so soon 
after Mrs. Dobrde’s death. Site was a great friend 
of Miss Julia Dobree. Her name was Daltrcy.” 

“ Kate Daltrey !* I ejaculated. My brain seemed 
to whirl with the recollections, the associations, 
the rapid mingling and odd readjustment of 
ideas forced upon me by Tardifs words. Wliat 
would liave become of me, if I had found my way 
to Guernsey, seeking Mrs. Dobrdc, and discovered 
in her Kate Daltrey ? I had not time to realise this 
before Taidif went on in his narration. 

“ Dr. Martin was heart-broken,” he said ; “ we 
had lost you, and his mother was dead. He had no 
one to turn to for comfort. His cousin Julia, who 
was to have been his wife, was married to Captain 
Carey three weeks ago. You recollect Captain 
Carey, lnam'/cllc ? ” 

Here was more news, and a fresh rc-arranging 
of the persons who peopled my world. Kate Daltrey 
become itr. Dobrtie’s second wife ; Julia Dobrde 
married to Captain Carey; and Dr. Martin living 
in London, the partner of Dr. Senior ! How could 
I put them all into their places in a moment? 
Tardif, too, was dwelling alone now, solitarily, in a 
most solitary place. 

“ I am very sorry for you,” I said, in a low tone. 

“ Why, mam’zelle ?” he asked. 

“ Because you have lost your mother," I answered. 

“ Yes, mam’zelle,” he said simply j “ she was a 
great loss to me, though she was always fretting 
about my inheriting the land. That is the law of 
the island, and no one can set it aside. The eldest 
son inherits the land, and I was not her own son, 
though I did my best to be like a real son to her’ 
She died happier in thinking that her son, or grand- 
son, would follow me when I am gone, and I was 
glad she had that to comfort her, poor woman." 

“ But you may marry again some day, my good 
Tardif,” I said ; “how I wish you would I ” 

“ No, mam’zellc, no,’’ he answered, with a strange 
quivering tone in his voice ; “ my mother knew why 
before she died, and it was a great comfort to her. 
Dg not think I am not happy alone. There are 
some memories that arc better company than most 
folks. Yes, there arc some things 1 can think of 
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that are more and better than any wife could be 
to me.” 

Why we were both silent after that I scarcely 
knew. Both of us had many things to think about, 
no doubt, and the ideas were tumbling over one 
another in my poor brain till I wished I could cease 
to think for a few hours. 

Vespers ended, and the villagers began to dis¬ 
perse stealthily. Not a wooden sabot clattered on 
the stones. Mademoiselle and Monsieur Laurentie 
came in, with a tread as soft as if they were afraid 
of waking a child out of a light slumber. 

“ Mademoiselle,” 1 cried, “ monsieur, behold me, 

I am here.” < 

My voice and my greeting seemed to transport 
them with delight. Mademoiselle embraced me 
and kissed me on both cheeks. Monsieur le Curd 
blessed me, in a tremulously joydhs accent, and in¬ 
sisted upon my keeping his arm-chair. We* sat 
down to supper together, by the. light of a brilliant 
little lamp, and Pierre, who was passing the un¬ 
curtained window, saw me there, and carried the 
news into the village. 

The next day Tardif bade me farewell, and Mon¬ 
sieur Laurentie drove him to Granville on his way 
home to Sark. _ 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. » 
FAREWELL TO VILLE-EN-TIOIS. 

The unbroken monotony of Ville-en-bois closed 
over me again. 

A week has glided by— a full week. The letter- 
carrier has brought me no letter. I am seated at 
the window of the salon, gasping in these simmer¬ 
ing dog-days for a breath of fresh air—such a cool, 
balmy breeze as blows over the summer sea to the 
cliffs of Sark. Monsieur Laurentie, under the shelter 
of a huge red umbrella, is choosing the ripest 
cluster of grapes for our supper this evening. All 
the street is as still as at midnight- Suddenly 
there breaks upon us the harsh, metallic clang of 
well-shod horse-hoofs upon the stony road-way—-the 
cracking of a postillion’s whip—the clatter of an 
approaching carriage. 

It proves to be a carriage with a pair of horses. 

Pierre, who has been basking idly under the 
window, jumps to his feet, shouting, “ It is Monsieur 
the Bishop! ” Minima claps her hands, and cries, 
“The Prince, aunt Nelly, the Prince !” 

‘ Monsieur Laurentie walks slowly down to the 
gate, his cotton umbrella spread over him like a. 
giant fungus. It is certainly not the Prince ; for 
an elderly, white-haired man, older than Monsieur* 
Laurentie, but with a more imposing and stately 
presence, steps out of the carriage, and they salute' 
one another with great ceremony. If that be 
Monsieur the Bishop, he has very much the air pf 
aft Englishman. 

„ lo a few minutes my doubt as to the bishop’s 


nationality was solved. The two white-headed men, 
the one in a glossy and handsome suit of black, the 
other in his brown and wom-out cassock, came up 
the path together, under the red umbrella. They 
entered the house, and came directly to the salon. 

1 was making my escape by another door, not 
being sure how I ought to encounter a bishop, when 
Monsieur Laurentie called to me. 

“Behold a friend for you, madamc,” he said, “a 
friend from England. Monsieur, this is my beloved 
English child.” 

I turned back, and met the eyes of both, fixed 
upon me with that peculiar half-tender, half-regret¬ 
ful expression, with which so many old men look 
upon women as young as I. A smile came across 
my face, and I held out my hand involuntarily to 
the stranger. 

“You do not know who I am, my dear ? ” he said. 
The English voice and words went straight to my 
heart How many months it was since I had heard 
my own language spoken thus ! Tardif had been 
glad to speak in his own patois, now 1 understood 
it so well; and Minima's prattle had not sounded to 
me like those few syllables in the deep, cultivated 
voice which uttered them. 

‘'No,” I answered, ‘'but you arc come to me 
from Dr. Martin Dobrcc.” 

“ Very true,’’ lie said, “ I am his friend’s father— 
Dr. John Senior’s father. Martin has sent me to 
you. He wished Miss Johanna Carey to accompany 
me, but we were afraid of the fever* for her. 1 am 
an old physician, and feel at home with disease and 
contagion. But we cannot allow you to remain in 
'this unhealthy village ; that is out of the question. 

I am come to carry you away, m spite of this old 
curd.” 

Monsieur f ' Laurentie was listening eagerly, and 
watching Dr. Senior’s lips, as if he could catch the 
meaning of his words by sight, if not by hearing. 

“ But wh«re am 1 to go ? ” I asked. “ I have no 
money, and cannot get any until 1 have written to 
Melbourne, and have an answer. I have no means 
of proving who I am.” 

K Leave all that to us, my dear girl,” answered Dr. 
Senior, cordially. “ I have already spoken of your 
affairs to an old friend of mine, who is an excellent 
lawyer. I am come to offer myself to you in place 
of your guardians on the other side of the world, 
you will do me a very great favour by frankly 
accepting a home in my house for the present I 
have neither wife nor daughter ; but Miss Carey is 
already there, preparing rooms for you and your 
little charge. We have 'made inquiries about the 
girl, and find she has no friends living. I will take 
care of her future. Do you think you could trust 
yourself and her to me?” 

“ Oh, yes I” 1 replied, but I moved a little nearer 
to Monsieur Laurentie, and put my hand through 
his arm. He folded his own thin, brown hand over 
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it caressingly, and looked down at me, with some¬ 
thing like tears glistening in his eyes. 

*■ Is it all settled?" he asked, “is monsieur come 
to rob me of my English daughter ? She will go 
away now to her own island, and forget Ville-en-bois 
and her poor old French father!” 

“ Never 1 never ! ” I answered vehemently, “ I 
shall not forget you as long as I live. Besides, I 
mean to come back very often every year if I can. 

1 almost wish I could stay here altogether; but you 
know that is impossible, monsieur. Is tt not quite 
impossible ? ” 

'■ Quite impossible! ” he repeated, somewhat sadly, 

“ madaine is too rich now; she will have many 
good friends." 

“ Not one better than you,” I said, “not one more 
deal than you. Yes, I am rich; and I have been 
planning something to do for Ville-en-bois. Would 
you like the church enlarged and beautified, Mon¬ 
sieur le Cure ?’’ 

‘‘It is huge enough and fine enough already,” 
lie answered. 

" Shall I put some painted windows and marble 
images into it ? ” I asked. 

” No, no, madanie,’ 1 he replied, “let it remain as 
it is during my short life-time.” 

■■ I thought so," I said, *■ bat I believe I have 
discovered what Monsieur le Cure would approve. 
It is truly English. There is no sentiment, no 
romance about it Cannot you guess what it is, my 
v. ise and learned, monsieur ? ’’ 

” No, no. madamc,” he answered, smiling in spite 
of his sadness. 

“Listen, dear inonsieui,” I continued: ‘‘if this 
sillage is unhealthy for me, it is unhealthy for you 
arid your people. Dr. Martin told Tardif there 
would always be fever here, as long as tHere are no 
drains and no pure water. Very well; now I am 
rich 1 shall have it drained, precisely like the best 
English towns ; and there shall be a fountain in the 
middle of the village, where all the people can go to 
draw good water. 1 shall come back next year to 
see how it has been done. Voila, monsieur! There 
is my secret plan for Ville-en-bois.” 

Nothing could have been more effectual for 
turning away Monsieur Laurentie’s thoughts from 
the mournful topic of our near separation. After 
vespers, and before supper, tie, Dr. Senior, and I 
made the tour of Ville-en-bois, investigating thc ( 
close, dark cottages, and discussing plans for 
rendering them more wholesome. The next day, 
and the day following^ the same subject contirued 
to occupy him and Dr. Senior; and tfius the pain of 
our departure was counter-balanced by his pleasure 
in anticipating the advantages to be obtained by a 
thorough drainage of his village, and more ventilation 
and light in the dwellings. 

The evening before we were to set out on our 
return to England, whilst the whole population, :n- 


cluding Dr. Senior, were assisting at vespers, I 
turned my feet towards the little cemetery on the 
hill-side, which I had never yet visited. The sun 
had sunk below the tops of the pollard-trees, which 
grew along the brow of the hill in grotesque and 
fantastic shapes ; but a few stray beams glimmered 
through the branches, and fell here and there in 
spots of dancing light. The small square enclosure 
was crowded with little hillocks, at the head of which 
stood simple crosses of wood—crosses so light and 
little as to seem significant emblems of the difference 
between our sorrows, and those borne for our sakes 
upon Calvary. Wreaths of immortelles hung upon 
most of t^eni. Below me lay the valley and the 
homes where the dead at my feet had lived; the 
sunshine lingered yet about the spire, with its 
crass, which towered above the belfry; but all else 
was in shadow, which was slowly deepening into 
night. In the west the sky was flushing and throb¬ 
bing with transparent tints of amber and purple 
and green, with flecks of cloud floating across it of 
a pale gold. Eastward it was still blue, but fading 
into a faint grey. The dusky green of the cypresses 
looked black, as I turned my splendour-dazzled eyes 
towards them. 

I strolled to and fro among the grassy mounds, 
not consciously seeking one of them ; though, very 
deep down in my inmost spirit, there must have 
been an impulse which unwittingly directed me. I 
did not stay my feet, or turn away from the village 
bunal-placc, until 1 came upon a grave, the latest- 
made among them. It was solitary, unmarked ; 
with no cross to throw its shadow along it, as the 
^>un was sorting. I knew then that I had come to 
seek it, to bid farewell to it, to leave it behind me 
for evermore.. 

The next morning Monsieur Laurentie accom¬ 
panied us on our journey, as far as the cross at the 
entrance to the valley. He parted with us there ; 
and when I stood up in the carriage to look back 
once more at him, I saw his black-robed figure 
kneeling on the white steps of the Calvary, and the 
sun shining upon his silvery head. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND, 
too HIGHLY CIVILISED. 

For the third time I landed in England. When 
set foot upon its shores first I was worse than 
friendless, with foes of my own household surround¬ 
ing me; the second time I was utterly alone, in 
daily terror, in poverty, with a dreary life-long 
future stretching before me. Now every want of 
mine was anticipated, every step directed, as if I 
were a child again, and my father himself was car¬ 
ing for me. How many friends, good and tried 
and true, could I count! All the rough paths were 
ma£e smooth for me. 

It was dusk before we reached London; but 
before the tram stopped at the platform, a man’s 
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hand was laid upon the carriage-door, and a hand¬ 
some face was smiling over it upon us. I scarcely 
dared look to see who it was; but the voice that 
reached my ears was not Martin Dobrde’s. 

“1 am here in Martin’s place,” said Dr. John 
Senior, as soon as he could make himself heard; 
“he has been hindered by a wretch of a patient. 
Welcome home, Miss Martineau.’’ 

“She is not Miss Martineau, John/'remarked 
Dr. Senior. 

“ Welcome home, Olivia, then ! ” h : naid, clasping 
my hand warmly. “ Martin and 1 never call you by 
any other name.’’ 

A carriage was waiting for us, and Dr. John took 
Minima beside him, chattering with her as the 
child loved to chatter. As for me, 1 felt a little 
anxious and uneasy. Once more 1 was about to 
enter upon an entirely new lifff—upon the untried 
ways of a wealthy, conventional, punctilious English 
household. 

1 felt still more abashed and oppressed when we 
reached Dr. Senior's house, and a footman ran down 
to the carriage, to open the door and carry in my ! 
poor little portmanteau. i 

Why was not Martin here ? He had known me in j 
Sark, inTardiPs cottage, and he would understand j 
how strange and how unlike home all this was to me. 

A trim maid was summoned to show us to our | 
rooms, and she eyed us with silent criticism. She 
conducted us to a large and lofty apartment, daintily 
and luxuriously fitted-up, with a hundred knick- 
knacks about it, of which I could not even guess 
the use. A smaller room communicated with it^ 
which had been evidently furnished for Minima: 
The child squeezed my hand tightly as we gazed 
into it. 1 felt as if we were gipsies, suddenly caught, 
and caged in a splendid captivity. 

“ Isn’t it awful! ” exclaimed Minima, in a whisper; 
“ it frightens me.” 
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It almost frightened me too. I was disconcerted 
also by my own reflection in the long mirror before 
me. A rustic, homely peasant-girl, with a brown 
| face and rough hands, looked back at me from the 
! shining surface, wearing a half-Norman dress, for 
I had not had time to buy more than a bonnet and 
shawl as wc passed through Falaise. 

1 could not make any change in my costume, 
and the maid carried off Minima to do what she 
could with her. There came a gentle knock at my 
] door, and Miss Carey entered, 
i *’ My dear,” she said, “ 1 hope you will like your 
i room. John and Martin have ransacked London 
J for pretty things for it. See, there is a painting of 
; Tardif’s cottage in Sark. Julia has painted it for 
! you. And here is a portrait of my dear friend, 
i Martin's mother ; he hung it there himself only this 
I morning. I hope you will soon feel quite at home 
! with us, Olivia.” 

j We went down to the drawing-room, where Dr. 

[ Senior gave me his arm, and led me ceremoniously 
to dinner. At this very hour my dear Monsieur 
Laurent ie and mademoiselle were taking their sim¬ 
ple supper at the little round table, white as wood 
could be made by scrubbing, but with no cloth upon 
it. My chair and Minima’s would be standing back 
against the wall. 

We had been in the drawing-room again only a 
few minutes, when wc heard the hall-door opened, 
and a voice speaking. By common consent, as it 
were, every one fell into silence to listen. 1 looked 
up for a moment, and saw that all three of them 
had turned their eyes upon me ; friendly eyes they 
were, but their scrutiny was intolerable. Dr. Senior 
began to talk busily with Miss Carey. 

*‘ Hush ! ” cried Minima, who was standing beside 
I Dv. John* “hush ! 1 believe it is—yes, 1 am sure 
| it is Dr. Martin ! ” 

1 KSD Q& CHAFTEIt THE T» LNTY-SECOMJ. 


CHERISHED. 


H ~~OSY-sweet, and dainty fair, 

In my heart 1 hold 
; One whose beauty glimmers there 
In a hcav’n of gold; 

fe* From the world of pure and bright, 

& Shining forth alone, 

‘ Blossom of my life’s delight, 

And its own of own. 

Still in memory she waits, 

Dimpling into smiles, 

As a hope her breast elates, 

Or a dream beguiles. 

Armed for triumph, strong for power, 
Sweet ere conquest cloy, • 

Slave to pleasure in the hour 
When its name is joy, 


Sorrow clouds not, and regret 
Lurks not in those eyes ; 

Youth but looks on life, as yet, 

With a pleased surprise, 

Doubts the burden of the years, 

Quick to thrust aside 
| Beauty more akin to tears 

Than to smiles allied. 

' Scattered blossoms choke the ways 

Of the happy past; 

j Shadows rest on perished days— 

, Sunshine overcast; 

| But that gracious form 1 bear 

| In my bosom’s core, 

j Rosy-sweet, and dainty fair, 

1 Cherished evermore. Wit S iWYEi,’ 
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“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR OF “THE .SECOND MRS. TIU.OTSON," “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE twenty-first. ing the boxes and spreading them out a sort of 

“Tom has not come yet," said Ned, “but he is tremor passed over her, for it brought back the 
only just due. He will not lose a moment, wc may memory of another evening tl-iq * promised to be 
be sure. Tell me, dear Lucy,” he added with some one of the happiest of their lives, and which ended 
hesitation, “ you do not mind about your mother’s so disastrously, when he was displaying presents of 
absence ? 1* or your sake 1 would have tried to the same kind. Indeed, there was a strange likc- 
makc her welcome, but after that dreadful season ness in the affair and incidents of the whole night: 
1 could not bring myself to it." even as Jie entered one of the children called from 

Lucy looked down on the ground, then hid her the window, clapping his hands— 
face in her hands. ■ “ Oh, papa and mamma, here is Kiss-a-body ! ’’ 

“ Mamma is very good,” she said, 14 after her own such being the name in the family for Mrs. Charles 
way. You don’t know her, and must make allow- Hunter. In another moment those genteel and 
ance. She is easily led by others, and was brought agreeable Pharisees were entering, cordial and 
up in a peculiar way. Her mother was all for the j smiling, Mr. Charles Hunter giving his host a 
world, and taught her to think the same.” j significant squeeze of his hand, as who should say, 

“To be sure. By-and-by," said Ned, kindly, “You well deserve all this. You have behaved 
“ I shall try and not think of all these matters, and nobly. I thought so all along," etc. 

I am sure 1 shall be able to see her.” 1 was only these wonderful Charles Hunters that 

“She told me," said Lucy, in great confusion, euuici perform a feat of this kind with consummate art. 
and, indeed, insisted that 1 should give you this Ned Burton felt very much to them as lie had done 
letter. * I told her that 1 would' say all that was to Mrs. Forager, and on the occasion of this little 
necessary, and that you were so good and gene- home festival would have kept them at a distance, 
rous, it was not in your nature to bear malice. I But they were not to be thus denied. He (Charles 

told her this, and, and-” Hunter) who had so deeply sympathised ail 

Here Lucy, glowing, and still looking on the j through—who had seen the end all along—who had 
ground, held out the letter in a timorous way. : discovered the true and generous heart, the forti- 


Ned took it with a smile, and glanced over it. lt^ 
ran:— 

“My Dear Jin. Hi rton.—J. ui-y will bring you this and all my 
lift tvu.lu-s on this happy anniversary. God grant that it may be 
the beginning for my darling child of many xnoic! As her wcildmg- 
«l.iy is fixed, everything will now go on well, I trust 

"Don’t think I am the least angry at being left out of your party 
to-day. I am an old woman of the world, and have seen more life 
than most old women of my day I >on't mind making any excuses, 
as 1 know your good-nature and politeness i» ill tempt you to do. 
Surely I know the truth, that you don't tike me. and never did , no, 
nor never will. Anti I must say I don't blan)e you For I know 1 j 
had the lack of behaving shabbily and of deserting you when the 


lude and gallantry—and who had seen that truth 
must prevail in the end—ho would overlook any 
danger of misconception, and at all risks felt that 
he dared not deny himself the happiness of being 
present on this ocaasion. In reality, as Ned Bur¬ 
ton felt, there was no difference between his be¬ 
haviour and that of Mrs. Forager; but Mr. Charles 
H unter was determined such wholly different cases 
should not be confounded, and by his geniality and 
cordial sympathy actually made it appear as though 
the happiness of the party would have been incom- 


storm came. However, think as badly of me as you like, set me 
down as a selfish old woman if you will, but don't let my little Lucy 
ttufier. That is all I thought of the whole time My time will he 
short here, so ] beta no malice to any one. You arc a young man, 
comparatively speaking, and —ihnujjji I scorn to compliment, you — 
came out well through everything As I say, I can wait a little, and 
you will find that I can forget and forgive like a true Christian." 

9 

Such was Mrs. Forager’s candid appeal, not at 
all unskilfully made., Ned smiled as he put it into , 
his pocket. He felt for Lucy. 

“ Yes,” he said to her, eftcouragingly, 44 we shall , 
see her here by-and-by. There is Tom! I knew 
he would be in time.” 

Enters Tom now, eager and delighted. The j 
handsome young couple had met again after a three | 
weeks’ absence. Again had he his hands full of j 
presents, though when Mrs. Burton saw him open- 


plctc without him. There are people in the world 
who can attempt these extraordin: ■ / tours de force, 
and attempt them successfully. 

So on that evening. The party filed down to 
dinner. The sun was setting, and his departing 
rays came in athwart the garden terraces. Happy , 
faces were ranged down the sides of that glittering 
table, though there was a tinge of sadness or un¬ 
certainty in those of two at least. They were look¬ 
ing backward; the young people were looking 
forward, full of confidence and spirits. Gradually 
it darkened, and the lamps were lighted. 

Then, much moved, Mr. Charles Hunter, who 
ha$l really laid the company under obligations by 
his exertions to “keep things going,” was seen 
looking up and down the table. Every one, even 
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Ned, felt that he was going to do something that 
was appropriate, and that no one else could do so 
well. He was there, they had an impression, as the 
mutual friend, the friend of the house for many 
years, which indeed he had been. 

In a moment he had risen. He felt that on this 
occasion he might take the privilege of interpreting 
the thoughts of. all present. He was not going to 
allude to what was past. He, with all the rest, 
was looking forward to a bright and happy future. 
The darkest hour, according to the pretty Irish 
proverb, was that before the dawn. When he 
thought of that evening when they had sat there on 
a similar occasion, and of all that had 'occurred 
since, it seemed like a dream. On that, however, 
he was not going to dwell. His reason for alluding 
at all to it was simply thankfulness. He wished, 
indeed, one was there to complete the charmed 
circle, one whom they all knew and loved, and who 
was away in foreign lands. But it was for the 
best, perhaps, that things were as they were. One 
day they would probably all meet again at that 
table. Meanwhile, there was youth and love and 
joy all before them. Within a few days they would 
be wishing joy on one of the most interesting occa¬ 
sions—he spoke from experience—known to the 
human race. Miss Lucy,” added Mr. Hunter with 
feeling, “ God bless you! Tom Burton, God bless 
you!" 

Nothing could be better done. It answered as 
well as the real genuine article. Mrs. Burton felt 


her eyes filling up. Ned looked down the table, 
seated m his old place. It was, as Mr. Hunter had 
happily put it, like a dream, or perhaps nightmare. 
He thought of all kindly, even of the unhappy 
woman who was, panther-like, ranging up and down 
a small room in the asylum, where she was held 
in restraint, and where the physicians said she 
would remain for the rest of her life. But these 
gloomy thoughts did not remain long. A glance at 
the faces of Tom and Lucy turned his thoughts into 
a livelier channel. He went to rest that night full 
of a sweet and tranquil happiness. 

A few days later came the wedding-day, when 
the heir of Abbeylands was wedded to Miss Lucy 
Forager, and when her diplomatic mother, attired 
in a mass of old flowered silk, her face beaming 
from a wonderful bonnet, greeted Mr,, Burton with 
her usual “ You don’t like me, I know. Don’t 
tell me. I’m an old woman and speak my mind on 
every occasion,” But Mr. Charles Hunter sjwkc 
his mind on the occasion in a very feeling way. 
And the happy pair departed. 

They were, indeed, no conventionally “happy 
pair,” but really the happiest of their generation. 
And within the year there were great rejoicings at 
Abbeylands, owing to the arrival—not of Mr. Bur¬ 
ton, who pursued his lonely travels for many a year 
, to come—but of what was pronounced to be the 
' loveliest little creature that had ever visited the 
! earth—viz., a new “ Little Stranger.” 

1 

THE END 


THE MOTHER’S 

f E sleeps in quiet slumber 
I? Beneath this grassy mound, 

No clamour from the city 
Disturbs his rest profound. 

When day-dawn o’er the meadows 
Sprinkles the silver dew, 

And the jewelled flowers awakened, 

Their fragrant life renew ; 

When noon in golden sunshine, 

Bathes the hot misty hills, 

And woodland dells are pleasant 
With sound of bubbling lills ; 

When balmy eve approachetli, 

And lingering day-beams fall 
Across the reddening beech-trees, 

And the churchyard’s lowly wall; 

When night in eloquent stillness 

Gathers her thousand stars, c 

And the great moon floats onward 
Through clouds in fleecy bars ; 


REVERIE. 

Beside this little gravestone 
No noisy tumults sweep, 

The muffling mosses fold him 
In soft and dreamless sleep. 

Save when the bee hums by him, 

Or wh^n the, wild bird calls 

His mate, in brakes and hedgerows, 

No sound about him falls. 

Through spring, and flower-robed summer, 
'Neath autumn’s darkening sky, 

’Mid winter’s snow, most peaceful 
The bed where thou dost lie. 

Only strange far-off murmurs 
Come from the solemn sea; 

0 come in such like voices, 

My darling boy, to me! 

Come in the dawning sunbeam. 

And in the noontide glare, 

And in the flush of evening, , 

Come thou, and make them fair! 

J. W. T. 



» BROOK flashed from a rugged height, Fond eyes looked on its dewy sheen, 

Merrily, merrily glancing ; Reading fate in its waters ; 

Thfc songs of the summer light “darling, the song of the brook is for you, 

Kept time to the tune of its dancing. Fairest of earth’s dear daughters.” 
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Bright eyes ledked on-its dewji sheen, 

And the songs •of'ffieir lives rang clearly:— 

“ The world is fair! the world is fair!” • - 

“A«kd, Ilove* I love you dearly.” 

’ n » " • 

AutumiityaVes, likeafairy feet, 

Swept down .towards the river; 

The false wind moaned through the dreary sleet— 

“ The flowers arc dead for ever! ” 

Sad eyes looked'down on the shadowed stream, 

. Rea&ing fate m its measure; 

“ Forjme ypursewg, for my withered life, 

Pain in the mask of pleasure.” 

Sad, eyCKjooked on the shadowed stream, 1 
Antfthe soifgs of their lives rang clearly! 1 — 
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‘ The world is sad! the world i$ sad !” ; 

“ Oh ! I loved, I loved him' dearly.” ' 

A flush, a glow on the winter sls&es, 

Earth smiles in her happy dreaming ; 
Whispers the wind, “ Arise! arise ! 

The dawn of spring is beaming.” 

Calm eyes look down' on the sunny brook, 

With a smile that has conquered sadness— 

“ Your song is for me in this sweet spring time, 
In heaven is perfect gladness." 

Calm eyes look on its dewy sheen, 

And the songs of their lives ring gaily:— 

“ The spring is here ! the spring is here'!” 

“ 1 find strength for my burden daily." 


A RIDE IN THE HOLY LAND. 



BY CAPTAIN BURTON. 


1 FTER a cool and comfortable 
night and an early breakfast 
at Bethlehem, wc left that 
nest of bull-beggars and of 
beggarly curios betimes on 
Thursday, April 13U1, 1871. 
^ We were told that an hour's 
"XL) ride would place us at “ Solo¬ 
mon’s Fools,” and a further 
journey of two hours would take us to 
Hebron, twenty miles from Bethlehem. 
Possibly this might have bean, had the 
great Egyptian road, trodden by the 
‘‘Holy Family,” been decent; as it was, we wasted 
over the latter section three houfs thirty-fivfc 
minutes. The party consisted of my wife, Mr. 
. Charles. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, a small escort of 
irregular cavalry, and four attendants—Mohammed 
Agha, tCawwas, peon 01; janissary, was in uni¬ 
form, and consequential as a Highland piper; 
S 4 M, the coolq hid charge of the mule laden with 
munitions de bouche, whilst the body-servants, 

• . Mr. Habib and Miss Kamur Wdkid, rode—both in 
the same way. 

Skating over, stumbling up and sliding down the 
‘streets and ladders of rock which form the soles of 
slithery court, slippery street, and slobbery lane, 

1 we passed through some fertile fields, called and 
miscalled “gardens” since the days of the New 
Testament—Gethsemanc, for instance, was a 
not a rapdSfttros. We frequently fell into the so-termed 
“Roman Causeway,” which leads from Jerusalem 
to Hebron, but wc missed the concicte which 
usually characterises die classical structures. A 
carriage road in the olden day, it is now a dangerous 
~ vnln; as generally happens in this land of diSHs, 
, the best parts were the very worst of “ malpasos.” 


We trod gingerly over the reefs of bluish grey 
limestone which form the approach, to the fat lands 
of Sit’kan and Duliaysi. Here a man and a mule 
were trifling over a tiny toy-plougli, which 1 could 
have carried off uvidcr my arm. After fifty minutes 
we saw on the right or north-west a dome dedicated 
to F.l Khi/r, the Proplitit Vcrdoyant, and a mean 
white building with silly (inials, the “ Sealed Foun¬ 
tains,” in these days called the Ra’as el Ayn. Wc 
are now at the head of the Etham Valley, which is 
protected by the Kala’at cl Burak (Fool of the 
Pools—fa 1 ., of Solomon), a large dilapidated khan 
on the left or east of the road. Over the upper or 
relieving arch of the main gateway, which fronts 
nearly due*, west, is a hardly legible Kufic inscrip¬ 
tion. We visited the Ra’as el Burak (Head of 
the Pools), a domed well lying north-east of ##"**■ 
upper tank , whose warm and sulphury waters are 
approached by a flight of steps, of course broken. 

I need haidly describe the “ Pools of Solomon,” 
about which every traveller has had more or less to 
say. It may, however, be remarked that the stones 
have been so often renewed that evidently not one 
of them, except perhaps in a fragmentary slate, 
dates from the age of the Wise King. Yet there is 
still much to study in yie pottery tubes, the stone 
! conduits, and the complicated distribution of the 
|* drains and air-holes that carry off the surplus and 
! prevent the bursting of the reservoirs, These are 
| probably rdmnants of the oldvn day, at any rate of 
a day much older than this. That true philan¬ 
thropist, Miss (now baroness) Burdett Coutts, 
offered the munificent sum of .£30,000 to restore 
j the old tanks, if the Ottoman Government would 
undertake to keep them in repair. The answer was*' 
naturally “Ami fiossumus”— G iaours must not touch 
holy things. Ibrahim Pasty* die Egyptian, who is 
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still honoured with the hatred of Bethlehem and 
Hebron, would not hare shown himself such a 
savage. 

These tanks, far inferior to third-rate Hindu 
workmanship, occupy the head of the Wady Artis 
(of old Etham, or Etam, the supposed site of the 
Hortus inclusus), whose upper orchards are visible 
from the lowest of the three. It has a southern 
branch with a feeder which can be traced to the 
source by a line of stones and a thicker scatter of 
bush. The road, passing a mined khan, follows 
the left bank of what is really the upper Wady 
Artis. In this land, which eschews collective 
proper names and generic terms, it has a variety of 
names. Where we crossed it the guides call it 
Warty el Burik. From tint point a divide placed 
us m the Wady cl Kawafilah, where the water-shed 
is to the Dead Sea viA Hebron. The road there 
forked leftwards to the villages of Bayt Khayran 
and Nabi Ytlrus (Jonah), the latter with a pre¬ 


cyclamens, which bent^ their ‘faces downwards, 
like young girls in whose ears a‘word* has been, 
whispered for the first time. The white* fennel 
affects the valleys, matting the neighbourhood of 
villages and ruins. The “rose of Caledonia" is 
seen coming to maturity, and in places it makes the 
country resemble Argentine land ; the thistle varies 
greatly in size according to altitude and position— 
on the heights of the Libani it barely tops the 
ground, whereas about the Sea of Galilee it iff eight 
feet high; there arc many species, and some, the 
akkub for instance, are wild brethren of the civil¬ 
ised artichoke. 

On ou t right was now the Birkat el Kawdillah. 
full of while bud-like blossoms studding the greenest 
of ieaves : it is evidently an Asterophyllum (spica- 
tum?) common herj as in Europe. Near it lies a 
ruined “Arba’in Rijal," a common invocation dating 
from the “ Forty” martyred at Scbastc. The fes¬ 
tival is still kept by Latins, Greeks, and Moslems. 


poslerously big mosque. High up cm the right , though .the latter are profoundly ignorant of its 
was a ruined tower (burj - pyrgos) of several stages, ' origin. Before descending the lower Wady el Ka- 
usually called linyd Stir, not, as Dr. Pierotti—of 1 wafilah, we inspected the Bir Hdj Ramazin el 
whom more presently —informs us, “ Bcl/acour [and Awiwi, a well so called from a soldier-pilgrim who 


in p. 19 he calls it BethsourJ, one kilometre eii'.l of 
Bethlehem ” (p. 141). Some rough Hebron Moslems 
named it Kasr cl Dirwah, which will dislocate 
popular theories about “Beth Znr,” a Ley-position 
of the warlike Maccalv'cs. 

We arc evidently “going up to Hebron,’’whose 
site is some; 3,0410 feet above the sea, and, according 
to Dr. Pierotti. seventy-four metres highoi than the 
level of Jerusalem. Unlike, the Libaiuis and the 
th(j Highlands of Jud;ra arc low at 1 


wgu i 
of mi 


had lost his way, but which may date before Meccah 
invented. Thence we fell into the right bank 
ic Wady cl Rurak, which presently led us to the 
Ayn or Mdyiu cl Dirwah. Above the latter a ledge 
of perpendicular rock, carved.and cut -and in some 
places well cut - into ffijaai, loculi, or niches, gave 
us shelter during breakfast against the raw and 
rain-threatening w eat wind, which filled the air with 
cloud and cold. 'I he weather seemed to have 
kept travellers at home; we met only a small party 
of Americans, followed after a long interval b\ 


Anti-Libanu 

the northern extremity, the plain of Esdraelon. so 
imperfectly represented upon our maps^and attain ! their hapless baggage-beasts, 
their greatest" hkijfhT alrnit the* old’’city of the) Resuming our way at 2.1 
Lcs (Renu-GSficlh). At one lime it was densely 
inhabited, as the valley of AJphcus in the Morca; 
every field scents to have had its village; and 
nowhere in this Land of Ruins did \vc sec such a 
succession of ruinous heaps. The country also 
improves to one going southward. Yesterday be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Bethlehem we were all out of 
patience with the monotonous grimness of the 
scene; to-day we found something to admire. At 


5 pan., we passed the 
Rijvnat Sliavkh Mohammed, the usual memorial 
stonc-hcap; then a ruined tower warned us to 
turn leftwards for the purpose of inspecting no 
less a place than Mamre, where Abraham dwelt in 
the clump of oaks (not plain), generally supposed to 
be terebinths. Across and to the north of a valley 
i laid out in cornfields, you sec scattered about large 
heaps of cut stone, which will presently be removed 
for building purposes by the people of liebron, and 


this season the foreground 0 is strange to the eye— : a standing wall of two courses, the upper with a. 
seared by the scorched barrenness of a Syrian 1 distinct batter or inclination backwards. Moslems 
autumn. The kersennah clothes the ground with*! still know it as the Haram Rimat (which in their 
filmy verdure ; the “ blood of Adonis,” which beau- | Doric they pronounce Raw-mat) cl Khalil —Sanc¬ 
tifies the desert in parly spring, appears in two tuary of the High Place of the Friend (of Allah— 


species —the anemone, large and poppy-like, and the 
small “ pheasant’s eye ; ” tSic wild vetch, with red, 
purple, and yellow flower, contrasts sharply with 
.the “ star of Bethlehem,” much resembling a saow- 
' drop, with the small white chamomile, which many 
travellers mistake for a daisy; with the pink phlox, 
a fast flower that will not open its eyes till several 


/>., Abraham). The large enceinte lies upon a slope 
j opening to the west, and showing only two faces 
1 of large blocks, none of them carefully bossed, and 
not thick in proportion to length, with rubble be¬ 
tween the inner faces, evidently a reconstruction of 
laty Roman or of post-Roman days. The stones 
evidence no traces of sculpture or inscription; there 


hours after the sun is up; and with white^and pmk j is a fragir ent of a cornice, very simple, with plain 
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cut bands; .at the south-western angle is a well or and in the valleys : the stranger involuntarily 
cistern, whose rivetment appears modem; columns determines -that they are ruins of old castles, and 
i$ay bp hidden by th'e grassland the view of the sea his delusion is warranted by a succession of dwarf 
has been enjoyed only by the writer of “ Murray's towers, each containing a single room. In these 
Handbook.” the owners of vineyards lodge during the fruit 

Herp, fhen, according to some, is the House or season, and store their grapes from those spoilers 
Tabernacle of Abraham, where in Hadrian’s reign i the foxes—little foxes (Cant. ii. 15) not jackals, 
the Jews who escaped the destruction of some j as many a modem traveller -tells us. During 
580,000 souls were sold into bondage after the A.D. 1871 the first leaf appeared about mid-April, 
death of their mock-Messiah, Bar Cochebas. This the fruit was ripe in mid-June, and the vendange 
they would make the Great Basilica, dedicated to I lasted till late in October. The rocks are pitted 
the Holy Trinity when Constantine (a.d. 325-30), ■ with presses, and there are not a few silos, excavated 
scandalised by the scenes of the Mamre Fair,ordered ! cisterns, and subterranean chambers, usually shaped 
Eusftbius to raise a church upon the ruftts of the 1 like inverted funnels, resembling the Mat amors of 
idol-temples. Others reply that it is a mere J Bayt Sahur, near Bethlehem, which yielded to us 
piscina. a fair crop of silex implements. 

M. Mauss, the architect to whom the dome of the The vines are, as a rule, large and old, and they 
u Holy Sepulchre” owes so much, suggests that the are mostly trimmed as in France ; those allowed to 
Basilica might have been at a neighbouring ruin, grow long ate supported, when they begin to bear 
Khirbat el Nasdra (Ruins of the Nazarenes); why j iruit, like the currant of the Morea, by two or 
did he not examine the latter? M. de Saulcy (1863) , more stout forked sticks. Swathes and lines of 
places the terebinth under which Abraham received j stone, rarely exceeding three feet in height, show 
the angels at the Khirbat in the valley, and the that in former times the vine was trained to run 
Rdrnat above ; why did he not give us more study over them; this is still done 111 pails of the Lebanon, 
and less assertion? Josephus “locates” the tere- whilst travellers have remarked them from the 
binth six stadia from Hebron ; why did he not let us Peraea or trans-Jordamc region to the Sinaitic 
know what stadium he used ? Sozomenus (ii. *8) peninsula. The giapes of Hebron arc still famous, 
makes the tree and tabernacle of Mamre fifteen and although El Islam, under the influence of lea, 
stadia = 2,775 metres. (De Saulcy); St. Jerome, coffee, and tobacco, has virtually abolished wine— 
Eusebius, and other Bordeaux pilgrims, two miles something of the kind may be observed amongst 
sa 2,962 mitres from Hebron. We may fairly con- ourselves in England—the Dibs or grape syrup, the 
elude that here, as elsewhere in the Holy Land, there molasses of the East, is still famous. M. Mauss 
may have been a migration of holy places. had a grappe one foot eight inches long, and weigh- 

Not knowing the short cuts in this puziling high- ) r ing twenty pounds, carried upon a pole supported by 
land, we retraced our steps to the tower on the j two men, to save it from injury, as is shown in the 
high road, and presently were sighted to the right, i metal platters of Crusading date which still dc- 
perched as usual upon a hill or mamelon-top, j corate the fronts of Damascus shops, acting like the 
the Khirbat el Nas&ra before alluded to. Tlic i coloured bottles of our apothecaries, 
small place, with remnants of arches above and We left on the right of the road “ Sarah’s Foun- 
big heaps of stone at the mound-foot, is known tain,” a /Jet of water said perennially to supply 
as the “ Ruins of the Nazarenes,” from some for- the best drink. Moslems naturally declare that 
gotten massacre of Christians by their Moslem here Sarah and Agar filled their goat-skins, and 
brethren. Beyond it runs a by-path to the Balut, Abraham replenished the pitcher which he gave to 
or modern oak, but being guidelcss wc preferred the Egyptian woman, when he drove her and her 
the highway. hapless child into the wilderness. Josephus 

The road approaching Hebron becomes once (A. J. vii. 1-5) mentions the well of Besirah, or 


piore vile as it was near -Bethlehem. The same 
may be observed in the Brazils, where the worst 
t places are always near the towns, the reason being 
that there is most traffic and transit upon them. 
Here you are kept to the pavement. Dr. Pierotti’s, 
petits caillou.r ronds, by dry walls on either side, 
and your horse, especially after rain, slides and 
skates over the smooth white limestone, which 
' resembles a surface of petrified skulls, poll upper¬ 
most. This brise-membres approach to Hebron, if 
not fine, is at least peculiar, and probably quit^as 
'fraud as it Was in the days of David. Dry walls 
t are everywhere, tall and short, upon the hill-tops 


Sirah (treason), whore Abner was recalled to his 
death by Joab; but he places it twenty stadia from 
Jerusalem, whereas this is not ten. 

Where the skull-like pavement suddenly breaks 
off, and the highway to Egypt forks, we turned 
sharply to the right, and began to ride up the Wady 
Balutah (Valley of the Holm-oak). It is the head 
of the great Hebron gorge, which as usual has no 
generic name, and from its upper part a quarter of 
an hour’s ride leads to the Mediterranean water¬ 
shed. The surface is that of the country generally, 
lanes of dry walls guarding little -vineyards, and 
scattered with springs and fountains. No path had 
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been made, but we presently passed through a 
kind of battlemented gate, which reminded us of 
the cockney and suburban kind of park. -Here wc 
dismounted and scrambled up stone-clad banks, to 
a pitched lent and a wooden hovel, where certain 
“ guardians " of the place offer refreshments in the 
shape of lemonade and stale cakes. The Holm- 
oak fBaMt) of Abraham is a disappointment after 
the Libanus, but it charms travellers from the tree¬ 
less and cheerless Negob or southern country, it is 
doubtless some centuries old, and its trunk is com¬ 
posed of four tolerably distinct stems. Surrounded 
by a low wall of cut stone whose coping was 
connecled by soldered clamps, and adorned with 
urns and pedestals, it bore the tea-garden aspect 
which now makes Roshervillc so conspicuous in 
and about Jerusalem. The distinct flavour of 
an incipient Cremomc made us determine that 
Abiaham’s Oak had been taken in hand by 
some energetic spirit, Hebrew, we will say, plus l 
Teutonic ; and the exterior dunning for bakhshish i 
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—of course wc gave none—seemed to confirxn'the 
opinion. 

Presently the truth came out.- Russia,« who, 
through the Greek Church, is now all-powerful in 
the Holy Land, has lately added the .conquest, of 
^the “Oak called Ogyges” (Ant. Jud. I.'x, 4), to 
Mount Tabor, and to Jacob’s Well near Nablus. 
The Hebronites refused to sell land in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of their holy and most objectionable 
town; therefore the Muscovites at present rest 
contented with this venerable tree, which, though 
it has no more to do with the Terebinth of 
Mamre than with the cedars of Lebanon, has a 
high reputation, and lies within a few minuted ride 
of the old Hittitc city. A one-eyed Christian was 
at once established as Russian wakfl, or agent, at 
Hebron. In a f«w years a “ Dayr " or hospice, of 
commanding aspect, equally fitted for offence, de¬ 
fence, and devotion, will spring up, and lastly the * 
< Hebronites will, it is to be hoped, End their occupa- 
i lion gone. 

* 


•JQa &L 

OW hard it is to -tcf the 
Brutus, let those who have 
condemned me know from 
this memorial of past events 
which 1 leave behind me. In 
the tribunal 1 was refused ;f 
hearing, so they may destroy 
these words unread; but it is 
a satisfaction to know that I have placed 
them on record ; a greater satisfaction to 
know that, though 1 erred in judgment, 
my heart was always, and still is, for the 
Republic. 

I, Paul Godard, devote the last few hours of 
my life to what 1 hereby solemnly declare to be a 
pure recital of the events of November, 1792, upon 
which the charge of treason has been founded for 
which I am to suffer. 

Even as early as that djtc there were men who 
had their doubts of General Dumouriez’s fidelity. 
He had saved the country, all men acknowledge^ 
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vain glory. 1 had been of some service to the State, 
and men remembered then, what they have since 
forgotten, that I was a Republican when Republic¬ 
anism was not in favour. For these reasons I was 
the man selected, being sent to the army for the 
ostensible purpose of inquiring into some matters 
relating to the contracts, but with secret instruc¬ 
tions “to watch General Dumouriez and report 
all suspicious circumstances : ” instructions vague 
enough, in all conscience; but they knew »hey 
could depend upon my intelligence to let them 
know what was significant, and not to worry them 
with idle gossip. 

It was not entirely without reluctance—let stern 
patriots make the most of that confession—that I 
went upon my mission. Dumouriez and I had been 
schoolfellows of old, and were still friends, so that 
the secret watch upon him gave me some unpleasant 
mental twinges; but I remembered that a goojl 
patriot has no friend but his country, and sacri¬ 
ficed my inclinations to my duty. On the other, 
hand, 1 should see my son again—he was Captain 


but there were whispers among a certain set that 
he was not a safe njan. Their suspicions took no -Godard now—and that was cause for unmixed 
definite form, as far as I could make out, but I j satisfaction. He was my only son—a chivalrous 
fancy his great fault thet consisted in his being r young man who had served under Dumouriez from 


a victorious general with more ambition than 
principle. It was determined that his movements 
should be watched with the utmost secrecy, and 
the task of doing this was allotted to me. I was 
not an unknown man; I had abilities—I may 
acknowledge that now without being charged with 


the beginning, when that general was in the camp 
at Maulde. He was a good Republican like.myself, 
but of so bold and outspoken a nature that he was 
went to utter unpalatable truths, which kept me in 
some alarm on his account. His imagination was 
also impressed with the false glory and gljtjpe^*^ 
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the past regime, and he seemed to find a fascina-1 
tion in the stories told of the cavaliers and ladies of 
the court'. But this was only the romance of youth, 1 
and I held him to be at heart a true son of the | 
Republic. j 

Towards the end of October, 1792, I reached ! 
Valenciennes, Where the general was then posted, j 
burning to march against the enemy, but delayed j 
for want of supplies. He gave me a friendly greet- j 
ing, saying, “ Now all will be right. When my 
good friend Godard takes a thing in hand, I know j 
he will push it through. What about the promised , 
supplies ?” We began to talk about boots and j 
blankets, and such things, I giving him fhe best ' 
explanations I could, he stamping about the room ' 
and muttering that the villanous contractors would ' 
spoil everything. So ended our fjrst interview, and | 
1 then went in search of my son. 1 found him at | 
supper with two brother officers, but directly he 
saw me he ran and, embracing me, warmly in- ■ 
traduced me to the others, and made me sit down ' 
to supper with them, although I could eat nothing 
from my joy at seeing my son looking so brave inti | 
handsome. He was somewhat thinner than when 
J had last seen him, but rough campaigning does 
not fatten a man; his cheek was bronzed and [ 
healthy, and I thought his blue open-breasted coat, ! 
with gold lace upon it, set off his broad chest and ; 
manly figure to great advantage. His friends were | 
good enough to say some polite things about my j 
sorvices, but the chief topic of conversation was \ 
praise of their general, whom they seemed to adore,' 
and anticipations of the beating he would give the | 
White-coats. ” I 

It will be seen there was not much to report this ] 
first day, and one day was much like ‘another. I 
watched the general’s movements with great cir¬ 
cumspection, regularly sent off a despatch to Paris, 
and at length received a hint that a little more real 
would be of advantage, and that they wanted to , 
know more than that Dumouricz was idolised by 
his men. I redoubled my vigilance—unwarily, I 
fear, for Durhouriez sensibly diminished in cor¬ 
diality, and when 1 asked him why this or the other 
was done, as though to satisfy my personal curiosity, 
lie would smile oddly and put me off with evasive ; 
answers. Once indeed he was angry— it was just 
when the troops were getting on their long-delayed 
t march, and I attributed his petulance to anger at 
being pestered ht such a moment—he was angry, I 
say, and turning upon me sharply, said : “ A general, 
on campaign gives his reasons to »n? one,” laying a 
stress on the “ no,” and then shutting those deter-* 
mined lips of his, left me considerably abashed. 

The army was on the ntbve, and was, as it seemed' 
to me, in inextricable confusion; but my son 
laughed at, thjs, and declared 1 didn’t understand 
siich matters. I had never seen him in such high 
Spirits^ and thought it was the idea of fighting the 


Austrians winch accounted for it. 1 afterwards 
knew there was another cause for his joy. There 
was continual marching to and fro, rumbling of 
guns and wagons, clashing of steel scabbards, and 
shouting of officers, until, I confess, 1 was bewil¬ 
dered. We had some fighting, too (the affair of 
Boussu), before we found the main body of the 
Austrians, which we did on the evening of the 5th 
of November, strongly posted about Jcmappes 
and Cuesmcs. It was strange to observe how 
elated the men seemed to be at the near prospect 
of fighting, never giving a thought to the possibility 
of defeat. 

That evening was fated to be the most eventful 
of my life. 1 was waiting for my son, who had 
promised to be with me as soon as lie was off duty, 
as he wished to tell me something of importance, 
when an orderly brought me a summons to follow 
him forthwith to head-quarters. Wondering what 
could be the matter, 1 followed to a small farm¬ 
house where the general was established, and was 
shown into the room upon which the outer door 
opened. Here two officers were poring over a plan, 
and one of them, looking up on my entrance, said 
to the soldier, “ So tins is the man ? ” and then 
continued his muttered conversation with the other 
officer for a few minutes. This ended, he turned 
abruptly to me with the query— 

“ Your name is Godard ?” 

He was a rough, rugged-looking man, in a long 
blue coat and glazed cocked hat, \ did not know 
him then, but afterwards learned that he was named 
Durand, and was a colonel of infantry. 

'' “ My name is Godard,” I replied. 

“ And a friend of the general’s ?” 

“ 1 have that honour.” 

“Is it the custom with you men of peace to betray 
your friends ?” 

“No,” 1 said, nettled at his tone; “may 1 ask 
by whose authority I am put to this interroga¬ 
tion?” 

“ By the authority of the general, whom you have 
betrayed,” I12 blared 01ft; and pulling a letter from 
his pocket, slapped it several times, and clamoured, 
“ Look there, sir, look there ! Is that your writing? 
is that your writing ?” 

I was thunderstruck (or the moment, for it was 
my last despatch to Paris which he thrust in my 
fjjice; but I collected my thoughts as well as I 
could, and said with dignity— 

“It is I who have been betrayed. Who dare 
stop my letters ?” 

“Do you talk of daring?” he cried, growing 
purple in the face—“you, whom our general 
trusted, and who play the spy on him. You, who, 
by trying to thwart the general, would Tuin France. 
Dare, indeed ! We dare shoot spies, let me tell 
you, and it is only our general’s clemency which 
gives you a chance of repentance. Look you, sir: 
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I should have all the satisfaction in the world in 
placing you forthwith against a dead wall with a 
firing party in front of you; but if you will pro¬ 
mise to sign a note to the effect that the general is 
a gocfcl patriot, that all his plans are just, and that 
your former reports were false and scandalous—if 
you speak no word of what you may have heard or 
seen, and never more act this dishonourable part— 
our orders are to let you go wherever you may 
wish.’' 

“ No,” said 1 ; “my duty-” 

“ Allow me,” said the other officer, who was in 
cuirassier uniform, lie was a dry, liard-looking 
man, and spoke slowly and deliberately. “ It is ro 
use wasting talk over the matter. This fellow, like 
all the rest, is obstinate and will not be convinced 
by words. Look here,” and he turned to me, “my 
men caught a messenger who was carrying intelli¬ 
gence to the enemy. They brought him in. He 
had a treasonable document upon him. The man 
was shot. The document is here, and you may sec 
it before you make up your mind.” 

With that he handed me a letter, which I saw 
at once was in my son’s writing. It was addressed 
to Mdlle. Savory at Mons. The Savorys had been 
neighbours of ours in old time; but they were 
aristocrats we seldom met, ancfwhcn the Revolu¬ 
tion broke out they (led to Belgium. As well as 1 
can remember, the letter, evidently written in great 
haste, ran Lhus :— 

“Prevent t/mir leaving by all meaar. We shall 
advance to-morrow. “ Jui.Ks Godard.” 

My head swam round as I read these words, and* 
1 thought my knees would have given way beneath 
me. There was only one interpretation I could 
place upon the letter, and that made the feel quite 
faint with fear. 

“Now,” said the cuirassier, “what do you 
say?” 

“My son,” I stammered, “cannot be a traitor!" 

“ Do you deny his writing ?” 

“ No.” • 

“ Then your decision, please—quick.” 

“ One moment. Is my boy-Have you-” 

“The messenger has been shot. Your son has 
not been shot yet.” 

“ I yield,” I said, after a pause. 

That w'as the great trial to which 1 was put. I 
was a patriot even while I signed the paper whiefi 
they placed before me ; but I was a father, above 
all. 1 was asked to* sacrifice my son, and could not 
do it. If that is a crime which merits death, I 
shall deservedly suffer the fate which awaits me 
to-morrow. 

They told me my son would be at once released, 
and I anxiously looked for him that night. But he 
never came, and I was then told he would be on 
duty until the morning; so at last, fatigued in mind 


and body, I threw myself upon my bed and tried 
to sleep until the dawn should restore him to me. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Shall I ever forget that morning ? It was long 
before 1 had been able to get to sleep, but when at 
last 1 did sleep, it was so soundly that I was only 
awoke by the noise of the cannon. It was a terrible 
sound to one who had never seen a battle, but at 
the moment I had no thought for its terror; I 
thought only of my son. Dressing as quickly as I 
could, I ran out, asking every one 1 met where his 
regiment was placed. A terrible dread had fallen 
upon me that he would be killed before I could 
find him, and I, no doubt, went about like a man 
distracted. No <jnc seemed to know anything for 
certain. One told me the regiment was here, 
another there. Meanwhile, the cannonading was 
going on. 1 could see the long lines of infantry, 
the masses of cavalry in the hollows, and the 
villages surrounded by flashing fire and smoke, 
where the Austrians were posted. When I was 
almost giving up my search in despair, seeing that 
the men were in motion to attack the enemy, a 
i convoy of wounded going to the rear passed me, 

1 and 1 recognised the uniform of my boy’s regiment, 
j 1 now learnt that he was posted in the right of the 
| lmc, and there I found him. 

| 1 lis face lit up when he saw me, and he grasped 

pie by the hand. As for me, I was too agitated to 
speaks “ I could not come to you last night,” he 
said hurriedly; “ I was kept on duty. But 1 must 
wait until* we have thrashed the White-coats before 
1 can tell you what 1 wanted. Perhaps it is better so. 
But sec, there is no time for talking now, and you 
had better go to the rear. We have orders to carry 
that village. It is Cucsmcs, and full of Austrians.” 
With that he wrung my hand, and the whole regi¬ 
ment went forward at a quick pace, he turning and 
waving his hand to me, cither as a warning to fall 
back, or by way of salutation. 

What possessed me then I cannot say. Perhaps 
my mind was unsettled by the trouble 1 had passed 
through, but 1 felt an’irresistible desire to follow, 
to get beside him, and I ran after the advancing 
regiment, which had now broken into the double. 
I caught them, all wild and panting as I was, just 
as they had come to a stand. The enemy were 
firing away as hard as they could. We could see 
a great mass of hussars ready to charge down upon 
us if we broke. You see I speak of “ we,” as though 
•I were one of them; and so I was, for I had snatched 
a musket from a wounded man, and felt a furious 
■courage within me. The men were evidently falter¬ 
ing, and threatening to fall back, in spite of all 
their officers could do. I could see my boy cheer¬ 
ing them on gallantly, when suddenly an officer 
(1 afterwards heard he was Dampierre) plunged 
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forward with some men into a redoubt, in order of his brother officers had forced me to drink; sol 
to give heart to the others, and a ringing cheer made my breakfast an excuse for delay, being still 
went up. I thought it was all for Dampierre, but afraid to learn the truth. But all breakfasts must 
at the same instant an officer dashed by me to the end some time, and at last, with a sigh, I broke the 
front, and I saw they were cheering him. It was seal. It was a large sheet of paper, and 1 saw at 
Dumouriez, his eyes flashing and his lips set. He once it was his will; not a formal one such as a 
seemed to put fresh life into us, yet still we were lawyer would have made, but evidently composed 
afrai 4 to front that terrible fire. There was a great by himself, and to me most eloquent in every word, 
rush of cavalry, the thunder of a volley along the It was dated some time back, anc^the gist of it lay 
line, and one danger was over, the hussars having in one short sentence:—“I give all that I have 
been beaten off; but still there was that terrible (and would it were as boundless as my love) to my 
CuQBmes to take. At this critical moment (it dear wife, Marie, daughter of M. Savory, formerly 
makes my heart glow when I think of it) I saw known as the Sieur de Savory.” 
my hay raise his hat at arm’s-length, and then he The words had been the first to catch my eye, 
began to sing the “Marseillaise" in a loud voice, and as I read them I dropped the paper from my 
How It thrilled me!—how it thrilled us all! The hand through sheer amazement. Mane Savory; 
general was close to me at the time, but had not his wife ! What did it all mean ? Then it came 
yet seen me, and when I .spoke*he started at the upon me that this was what he had wanted to tell 
sound of my voice. “ Is he a traitor now?" 1 said. me. 

He gave me no answer save a -look, and then he The rest of my story will not t.ike long, anfl the 
too joined in the hymn—we all joined in. There time is drawing near when my life’s story will be 
was a terrible rush, and somehow we were in the ended. 

entrenchments, and Cuesmes was carried. When I had seen my son buried I made my way 

I know no more of the battle than that, for in j to Mons, although my hope of finding the Savoi) -> 


this moment of victory I saw my son suddenly put 
his hand to his head, and fall all of a heap. 1 
think I must have fallen myself and fainted, for I 
can remember nothing until the evening was well 
advanced, when I found myself lying with my arm 
across his body, and, looking about me m a dazed 
sort of way, saw they were getting the wounded 
removed. He was not wounded: he was dead. 
They had shot him through the temple. When 1 j 
have said he was dead, those who have also suffered 1 
will know that 1 have said all. Wliat I fell and 
what 1 thought arc for myself alone. . 

In the breast of his uniform they found a large 
scaled paper, addressed “ Mdlle. Savory, at Mons,” 
and this the men who found it, ignorant of what 
had passed, handed to me. When I saw that name 
a great dread fell upon me. My son had cleared 
himself in my eyes by his glorious conduct; I had 
been upbraidibg myself for my doubts of his 
faith, and now, 1 thought, here was a letter which 


w .is small, as I made no doubt that they had fled 
after the battle of Jemappes. And I should not 
have found them ‘had they not found me, lor M. 

| Savory having fallen ill of a serious fever, so that 
| they could not move him, the family had been 
j obliged to remain as close as possible on the ap- 
I prnach of the Republicans, and 1 cogld get no news 
of them. Perhaps I was not energetic enough, for 
I was a broken man, and went moping about the 
•place with my hands behind me. One day, as 1 
was thus passing down a by-strcct, I heard my 
name softly called, and a woman standing at a door 
told me a lddy wished to speak with me if 1 would 
come in for a moment. It was Marie. 

“M. Godard,” she said imploringly, “you will 
not betray uS? My father is dying, and I-” 

“ I, too, have suffered losses,” I said. 

“ Not-” 

“We have all suffered losses and then I broke 
down and began to cry, and she knew at once what 


might confirm the worst df them. 1 could not had happened. 

bring myself to open it for some time; I thought Bit by bit, I told her the whole story, and then, 
even of destroying it, as men will wilfully turn when we were a little calmer, I heard how they had 
from unpleasant truths; but, thank Heaven, 1 been married. In the old times Jules and Marie 
at last summoned sufficient courage to break the had fallen in love, but owing .to their different ranks 
* seal. in life they were obliged to keep their meetings 

It was the following morning that I did this, J secret. When the Savorys determined on flight, an 
had been tossing about all night, now resolved to anxious consultation was held by the young people, 
destroy it, now to know the worst, and gradually a marriage w«ft determined upon, arranged and 
the idea stole upon me that the worst might turn out earned out, the wife going to Belgium and the 
to be the best. 1 had spent the night in a small husband to the army; and although they managed 
house from which the inhabitants had fled, and into to smuggle letters to one another, they never met 
Which I had made them carry my dear son’s bogy- again. The fatal letter which had wrought such 
i$was weak and hungry, having tasted nothing all mischief was innocent enough. Jules at last saw 
4 he preceding day, except a little brandy which one an opportunity of meeting his wife if he could only 
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prevail upon the Savorys to stay in Mons. That 
was the short explanation of it. 

Did Duinouricz know this? I fancy he did, but 
finding a weapon to his hand, used it. He feared 
he should not have the heart to carry it through 
himself, and left the task to the two officers, and 
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myself altogether from the world. Marie wished 
me to remain with her, but that I would not do; 
although our loss drew me strongly to her. I came 
back to Paris, there meaning to spend the re¬ 
mainder of my life a solitary, unhappy man, always 
prepared for death, but not for death attended with. 



“TWO OFKIlfcUb WERE POKING OVER A PLAN.” 


my son was purposely kept from me that evening 
to postpone explanation. I also believe that the 
plans which the general was so anxious that I 
should not betray, were not those which he after¬ 
wards attempted to carry out by delivering his 
country into the hands of his enemy, but intrigues 
with the Girondins. But 1 never saw him again, 
and he was no longer friend of mine. 

I had no further object in remaining away, and 
returned to Paris, making the loss of my son an 
excuse for throwing up my charge and jecluding 


’ dishonour. It is against that I protest; it is to clear 
myself from that stain I have penned these lines. 
This is the true relation of all matters relating 
to the document, the discovery of which among 
Dumouriez’s papers when he fled has proved my 
ruin. I have said he was no longer friend of 
mine, but 1 think he has proved my best friend 
by letting that paper fall into the hands of m> 
judges. It releases me from a wearisome life. It 
is a passport to that other world where my son 
awaits me. . 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

ST HESBA STBETTON. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD 
' THE MEETING. 

Minima sprang to thettoor just as it was opened, 
'and flung her arms round Martin in a transport of 
delight, I did netware to lift my eyes again, to sec 
them s& ipfiiUqg £t me. He could not come at once 
to speak to whilst that child was clinging to 
him andldasing him. « 

“I'mioglSdl” 'She said, almost sobbing. “ Come 
and-set hay auntie, who was so ill when you were in 
ViUeco^boik. Yon did not see her, you know; 
but she is quite well ftowj and vVry, very rich. We 
are never going to be poor again. Come; she is 
here. Aitnlie, this is that nice Dr. Martin, who 
made me promise not to tell you he was at Ville- 
cn-bois, while you were so ill." 

She dragged him eagerly towards me, and I put 
my hand ip his; but I did not look at him. That 
1 did some minutes afterwards, when he was talking 
to Miss Carey. It was many months since I had 
seen him last in Sark. There was a great change 
in his face, and he looked several years older. It 
was grave, and almost mournful, as if lie did not 
smile very often, and his voice was lower in tone 
than it had been then. Dr. John, who was standing 
beside him, was certainly much gayer and hand¬ 
somer than ho Was. At last Martin caught my eye, 
and came back to me, sitting near enough to talk*.- 
with me in an undertone. 

“ Are yen satisfied with the arrangements we have 
made for yon? * he inquired. 

“Quite," T said,nOt dating either to thank him, or to 
tell Mm how oppressed I Was by my sudden change. 
Both of as Spoke as quietly, and with as much out¬ 
ward calm, as if we were in the habit of seeing each 
other every day. A chill came across me. 

“At one time,” he “continued, “ I asked Johanna 
to open her home to you; but that was when I 
-thought you would be safer and happier in a quiet 
place like hers than anywhere else. N iw you arc 
your own mistress, and can choose your own rcsi- 
1 dence. But you could not have a better home than 
this. It would not be well for yoUj so young and i 
friendless, to live in a house of your own.” 1 

“ No,” I said, somewhat sadiy. > 

“ Dr. Senior is delighted to have you here,” he 
went on j “ you will see very good society in this 
house, and that is what you should do. Yau ought 
to see more and better people than you have yet 
known. Docs it seem strange to you that we have 
assumed a sort of authority over you and your 
Affairs ? You do not yet know how we have Been 
involved in them.” 


“How?” I asked,looking up into his face with a 
growing curiosity. 

“Olivia,” he said, “Foster was my patient for 
some months, and I knew all his affairs intimately. 
He had married that person-" 

“ Married her ! ” 1 ejaculated. 

“ Yes. You want to know how he could do that ? 
Well, he produced two papers, one a medical 
certificate of your death, the other a letter purport¬ 
ing to be from some clergyman. He had, too, a 
few lines in your own hand-writing, which stated 
you had sent him your ring, the only valuable thing 
left to you, as you had sufficient for your last 
necessities. Even 1 believed for a few hours that 
you were dead. But I must tell )ou all about it 
another time.'’ 

“Did he believe it?” I asked, in a trembling 
voice. 

“ 1 do not know," he answered ; “ I cannot tell, 
even now. whether he knew the papers to be lin¬ 
geries or not. But I have no doubt, myself, that 
they were forged by Mrs. Foster’s brother and his 
partner, Scott and Brown." 

“ But for what reason ? ” I asked again. 

“What reason!” he repeated: “you were too 
rich a prize for them to allow Foster to risk losing 
any part of his claim upon you, if be found you. 
You and all you had were his property on certain 
defined conditions. You do not understand our 
marriage laws; it is as well for you not to under¬ 
stand them. Mrs. Foster gave up to me lo-day all 
his papers, and the letters and credentials from your 
trqptees in Melbourne to your bankers here. There 
will be vCf little trouble for you now. Thank God! 
all yotir life lies dear and fair before you. 5 * 

I had rtill many questions to ask, but my lips 
trembled so much that I could not speak readily. 
He was himself silent, probably because he also 
had so much to say. All the others were sitting a 
little apart from us at a chess-table, where Dr. Senior 
and Miss Carey were playing, while Dr. John sat by, 
holding Minima in hi% arm, though she was gazing 
wistfully across to Martin and me. 

“You are tired, Olivia,” said Martin, after a time, 
“tired and sad. Your eyes are full of tears. I 
must be your doctor again ‘for this evening, and 
send you to .bed at once. It is eleven o'clock 
already ; but these people will sit up till after mid¬ 
night. You need not say good night to them. 
Minima, come here.” 

She did not wait for a second word, or a louder 
summons ; but she slipped under Dr. John’s arm, 
and rushed across to us, being caught by Martin 
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before she could throw herself upon me. He sat Martin hod been listening to Minima’s rebukes, 
still talking with her for a few minutes, and listen- with a smile upon his face; but now it clouded a 
ing to her account of our journey, and how fright- little, and I knew he glanced across to me. I ap- 
ened we wcie at the grandeur about us. Iiis face peajed deeply absorbed in the book I held in my 
lit up with a smile as his eyes fell upon me, as if hand, and he did not see that I was listening and 
for the first time he noticed how out of keeping I watching attentively. 

was with the place. Then he led us quietly away, “ Minima," he said, in a low tone, as if he did 
ancl up-stairs to my bed-room door. not care that even she should hear, “ I gave her all 

“ Good night, Olivia,” he said; “ sleep soundly, I had worth giving when I saw her first.” 

both of you, for you are at home. I will send one “ That’s just how it will be with you, Dr. John,” 

of the mauls up to you.” exclaimed Minima, triumphantly, “ you’ll give us 

“No, no,” I cried hastily; “ they despise us everything you have, and then you’ll have nothing 
already.” left for yourself.” 

“• All ! ” be said, “to-night you are the Olivia 1 But still, unless Martin had taken back what fie 
knew first, m Sark. In a week’s time I shall find gave to me so long ago, his conduct was very mys- 
you a fine lady.” terious to me. He did not come to Fulham half 

™"~ as often as Dr. Jolyi did j and when he came he 

chapter THE TWENTY-FOURTH. spent most of the time in long, professional discus¬ 
sal mi soertii y. sions with Dr. Senior. They told me he was devoted 

Whether or not I was transformed into a finer to his profession, and it really seemed as if he had 
Judy than Martin anticipated, I could not tell, but not time to think of anything else, 
carunily after that first evening he held himself' Neither had I very much time for brooding over 
uiiitif hom me. 1 soon learned to laugh at the dis- ' any subject, for guests began to frequent the house, 
m.iv winch had filled me upon niv entrance into 1 which became much gayer, Dr. Senior said, now 
my new sphere. It would li.nc been difficult to there was a young hostess in it. The quiet evenings 
resist the cordiality with which J was adopted into j of autumn and winter were gone, and instead of 
the household. Dr. Senior treated me as- his ' them our engagements accumulated on our hands, 
daughter ; lJr. John was as much at home with me , until I rarely met Martin except at some entertain- 
as if 1 had been hu sister. i ment, where we weic surrounded by strangers. 

\I niina, too, became perfect!) reconciled to her | Perhaps lie thought I liked to be free. Yes, free 
new pos Lion,; thpugli for a time she was anxious ; from tyranny, but not free from love. It is a poor 
le-a we weie spending our riches too lavishly. 1 thing to have no one’s love encircling you, a poor 
heard her one day soundly rating Dr. John, who j freedom that. A little clue came to my hand one 
seldom came to liis father’s house wilhout bringing i 'lay, the oilier end of which might lead me to the 
some trinket, or bouquet, for one or other of us. secret of Martin's reserve and gloom. lie and 
“ You are wasting all your money,” she said, i Dr. Senior were talking together, as they paced to 
with that anxious little pucker of her 'eyebrows, j and fro about the lawn, coming up the walk from 
which was gradually being smoothed away alto- the river-side to the house, and then back again. I 
gcilicr, “ you’re just like the boys after the holidays, was seated just within the drawing-room window, 
They would buy lots of things every time the cake which was open. They knew I was there, but they 
woman came ; and she came every day, till they'd did not guess how keen my hearing was for any- 
spent all their money. You can't always have thing that Martin said. It was only a word or two 
cakes, you "know, and then yob'll miss them.” : here and there that I caught. 

“ But I shall have cakes always,” answered Dr. “ If you were not in _the way," said Dr. Senior, 

John. “John would have a good chance, and there is no 

“ Nqbody has them always,” she said, in an au- one in the world I would sooner welcome as a 
thoritative tone, “ and you won’t like being poor, j daughter.” 

We were so poor we daren’t buy as much as we “ They are like one another,” answered Martin ; 
could eat; and our boots wore out at the toes.,have you never seen iL ? ” 

You like to have nice boots, and gloves, and things, What more they said I did not hear, but it seemed 
so you must learn to take care of your money, and a little clearer to me, after that, why Martin kept 
not waste it like this.” aloof from me, and left me to ride, and talk, and 

“ I’m not wasting my riloney, little woman,’ he lahgh with his friend Jack. Why, they did not 
replied, “ when I buy pretty things for you and know that 1 was happier silent beside Martin, than 
Olivia.” laughing most merrily with Dr. John. So little did 

“ Why doesn’t Dr. Martin do it then ? ’’ she they understand me ! 
asked; “ he never spends his money in that sort of < Ju*t before Lent, which was a busy season with 
way. Why doesn't he give auntie as many things him, Monsieur Laurcntic paid us his promised visit, 
as you do ? ” and brought # us news fr«n Ville-en-bois. The 
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iitthe bank, which 1 the world seemed calmer. It was such a day as 
could not touch, whatever my irecessities were,' had the one in Sark, twb years before, when 1 slipped 
accumulated to more than three thousand pounds, fromthe cliffs, and Tardif was obliged to go across 
and out of this sum were to tome the funds for to Guernsey to fetch a doctor ’for me. I wondered 
making Ville-en-bois the best-drained parish in if Martin ever thought of it on such a day as this, 
Normandy. Nothing could exceed Monsieur Lau- But men do not remember little things like these as 
rentie’s happiness in choosing a design for a village women do. 

fountain, and in examining plans’for a village 1 heard the click of the gate at last, and looking' 
hospifal. For,in case anyserious illness shouldbrcak round the great trunk of the tree, 1 saw them come 
out again among them, a simple little hospital was in together, Dr. John and Martin. He had kept 
to be built upon the brow of the hill, Where the wind his promise then! Minima was gone out some- 
sweeps across leagues of meadow-land and heather, where with Dr. Senior, or she would have run to 
M 1 am too happy, madame,” said the curd; “my meet them, and so brought them to the place where 
people will die no more of fever, and \vd will teach I was half hidden. 

them many English ways. When will you come However, they might see my dress if they chose, 
again, and see what you have done for us ? ” They ought to see it. I was not going to stand up 

“I will come in the autumn^’ 1 answered. and show myself. If they were anxious to find me, 

“ And you will come-alone ?” he continued. and come to me, it was quite simple enough. 

“ Yes, quite alone,” I answered, “ or with Minima But my heart sank when Martin marched 

only." _' straight on, and entered the house alone, while 

Dr. John came as direct as an arrow tow.nds me. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. They knew I was there, then ! Yet Martin avoided 

breaking tiie ice. me, and left his friend to chaltcr and laugh the 

Yet while I told Monsieur Laurcntie seriously that time away. I was in no mood for laughing : 1 
1 should go alone to Ville-en-bois in the autumn, 1 j could rather have wept bitter tears of vexation and 

did not altogether believe it. We often speak in ! disappointment. But Dr, John was near enough 

half-falsehoods, even to ourselves. ! now foi me to discern a singular gravity tipon his 

Dr. Senior’s lawn, in which he takes great pride, ! usually gay face, 
slopes gently down to the river, and ends with a 1 “ Is there anything the mattu ?” 1 e\c!auned, 

stone parapet,, over which it is exceedingly plea- ' starting to my feet and hastening to meet him. 
sant to lean, and watch idly the flowing of the i He led me back again silently tq my,seat, and sat 


water, which seems to loiter almost reluctantly 
before passing on to Westminster, and the wharfs 
and docks of the City. On the opposite ban£ 
grows a cluster of cedars, with rich dark green 
branches, showing nearly black against the pale 
blue of the sky. In our own lawn there stand 
• tht^e fine elms, a colony for song-birds, under 
which the turf is carefully kept as smooth and soft 
as velvet. My childhood had trained me to be fond 
of living out of doors, and 1 spent most of my days 
under these elm-trees, in the fitful sunshine and 
showers of an English April and May, such as 1 
had never known before. 

From one of these trees I could see very well any 
one who went in or out through the gate. But it 
was not often that 1 cared to sit there, for Martin 
came only in an evening, when his day’s work was 
done, and even then his coming was an uncertainty.,, 
Dr. John seldom missed visiting us, but Martin 
was often absent for days. That made me watch 
all the mote eagerly for his coming, and feel how 
1 cruelly fast the time fled when he was with us. ' 
But one Sunday afternoon in April I chose my 
, scat there, behind the tree where I could see the 
\ gate, without being too plainly seen myself. Martin 
-& hhd promised Dr. Senior he would come dovtpa to 
' "Fnlham with Dr. John that afternoon, if possible. 
f|si| river w^s quieter than on other^days, and all 


i down beside me, still in silence. Strange conduct 
in Dr. John ! 

“ Tell me what is the matter,” I said, not doubt¬ 
ing now that there was some trouble at hand. 
Dr. John’s face flushed, and he threw his hat down 
on the grass, and pushed his hair back fiom his 
forehead. Then he laid his hand upon mint, for a 
mdmeni only. 

“Olivia,” he said, very seriously, “do you love 
me ?” 

The question came upon me like a shock from a 
galvanic battery, ki'e and 1 had been* very frank 
and friendly together: a pleasant friendship, which 
had seemed to me as safe as that of a brother. 
Besides, he knew all that Martin had done and 
bome for my sake. With my disappointment there 
was mingled a feeling of indignation against his 
treachery towards his friend. 1 sat watching the 
glistening of the water through the pillars of the 
parapet till my eyes were dgzzled. 

11 1 scarcely understand what you say,” I answered, 
after a long pause; “ ybu know I care for you all. 
Jf you mean, do I love you as 1 love your father 
and Monsieur Laurentie, why, yes, I do.” 

“ Very good, Olivia,” he said. 

That was so odd of him, that I turned and looked 
steadily into his face. It was not half as grave as 
before, and there was a twinkle in his eyes as if 
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another half-minute would make him as gay and 
light-hearted as ever. 

“Whoever did you come and ask me such a 
qucstiofci for?” I inquired, rather pettishly. 

“ Was there any harm in it ?” he rejoined. 

“Yes, there was harm in it,” I answered*; “it has 
made me very uncomfortable. I thought you were 
going out of your mind. If you meant nothing but 
to make me say I liked you, you should have ex¬ 
pressed yourself differently. Of course, I love you 
all, and all alike.” 

“ Very good,” he said again. 

1 felt so angiy tint 1 was about to get up. and go 
awa\ to my own room; but he caught my dress, 
and implored me to stay a little longer. 

“ I'll make a clean breast of it,” he said ; “ I pro¬ 
mised that dear old dolt, Martin, to come straight 
to you, and ask you if you loved ntc, m so many 
words. Well, I’ve kept my promise ; and now I’ll 
go and tell him you say you love us all alike. 

*'No/’ 1 answered, “you shall not go and tell 
him that. What could put it into Dr. Martin’s 
head that 1 was in love with you?” 

“ Why shouldn’t you be in love with me ?” re¬ 
torted Dr. John; “Martin assures me that I am 
much handsomer than he is —a more eligible par'll 
in cvery*respect. I suppose 1 shah have an income, 
apart front our practice, at least ten times larger 
than lus. 1 am much more sought after generally; 
one cannot help seeing that. Why should you not 
be in love wi;h ?’’ 

I did not deign to reply to him, and Jack leaned 
forward a little to look into my face. 

“Olivia,” lie continued, “that is part of what 
Martin says. We have just been speaking of you 
as we came down to Fulham—never before. He 
maintains he is bound in honour to leaye you as 
free as ^possible to make your choice, not merely 
between us, but from the number of fellows who 
have found their way down here since you came. 
You made one fatal mistake, he says, through your 
complete ignorance of the world ; and it is his duly 
to take care that you do not •make a second mis¬ 
take, through any gratitude you might feel towards 
him. He would not be satisfied with gratitude. 
Besides, he has discovered that he is not so great 
a prize as he fancied while lived in Guernsey; 
and you are a richer prize than you seemed to 
be then. With,your fortune, you ought to make 
a much better match than with a young physician, 
who has to push his way among a host of competitors. 
Lastly, Martin said—•fat I’m merely repeating his 
own arguments to you— ‘ po you think I can put 
her happiness and mine into a balance, and coolly 
calculate which has the greater weight? If I had 
to choose for her, I should not hesitate between vou 
and me.' Now I have told you the sum of our 
conversation, Olivia.” 

Every word Dr John had spoken had thrown 
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clearer light upon Martin's conduct. He had been 
afraid 1 should feejfmyself bound to him; and the 
very fact that he had once told me he loved me, 
had made it more difficult to him to say so a second 
time! He would not have any love from me as a 
duty. If I did not love him fully, with my whole 
heart, choosing him after knowing others with whom 
I could compare him, he would not receive any lesser 
gift from me. ^ 

“What will you do, Olivia?" asked Dr. John. 

“ What can I do ?" I said., 

“ Go to him,” he urged; “ he is alone. I saw him 
a moment ago, looking out at us from the drawing¬ 
room window. The old fellow is making up fils 
mind to see you and me happy together, and to 
conceal his own sorrow. God bless him i Olivia, 
my dear girl, go to him.” 

“Oh, Jack 1 ” I cried, “ I cannot.” 

“ I don’t sec why you cannot,” he answered gaily. 
“You are trembling, and your face goes from white 
to red, and then white again; but you have not 
lost the use of your limbs, or your tongue. If you 
take my arm, it will not be very difficult to cross 
the lawn. Come; he is the best fellow living, and 
worth walking a dozen yards for.” 

Jack drew my hand through his aim, and led me 
across the smooth lawn. We caught a glimpse of 
Martin looking out at’us; but he turned away in 
an instant, and I could not see the expression of 
his face. Would he think we were coming to t,ell 
him that he had wasted all his lovcupon a girt not 
worthy of a tenth part of it? 

The glass-doors which opened upon the lawn 
'had been tliibwn back all day, and we could see 
distinctly into the room. Martin was standing at 
the other end of it, apparently absorbed in examin¬ 
ing a painting] which he must have seen a thousand 
times. The doors creaked a little as I passed 
through them, but he did not turn round. .Jack 
gave my hand a parting squeeze, and left me there 
in the open door-way, scarcely knowing whether to 
go on and speak to Martin, or run away to my 
room, and leave him to take his own time. 

1 believe I should have run away, but I heard 
Minima's voice behind fne, calling shrilly to Dr. ■ 
John, and I could not bear to face him again. 
Taking my courage in both hands, I stepped quickly 
across the floor, for if I had hesitated longer my 
pheart would have failed me. Scarcely a moment 
had passed since Jack left me, and Martin had 1 not 
turned his head, yet it seemed an age. 

“ Martin,'’ I whispered, as I stood close behind 
him, “how could you be so foolish as to send. 
Dr. John to me?" _____ 1 * 

CHAPTER'THE TWENTY-SIXTH- 
PALMY DAYS. 

We were married as soon as the seasofe washover, 
when Martin's fashionable patients were all going 
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away from town. Ours was a very quiet wedding, | “ It will be a day from heaven,” he said, taking 

fori had no friends on my side, and Martin's off his fisherman's .cap, and looking round at the 
cousin Julia could not come, for she had a baby blue sky with its sun-flecked clouds, and the sea 
very young, and Captain Care^coqld not leave with its scattered islets. 

them. Johanna Carey and Minima were my bride’s- It was like a day from heaven. We wandered 
maids, and Jack was Martin’s grooin’s-man. about the cliffs, visiting every spot which was most 

On our way home from Switzerland, in the early memorable to either of us, and Tardif rowed us in 
autumn, we went down from Paris to Falaisc, and bis boat past the entrance of the Gouliot Caves, 
through Noireau to ViUe-en-bois. lie was very quiet, but he listened to our free talk 

As we came in sight" of the little grove of cy- together, for 1 could not think of good old Tardif as 
presses and yews, we could discern a crowd of women an y stranger ; and he seemed to watch us both, 
in their snow-white caps, and of men and boys in blue with a far-off, faithful, quiet look upon his face, 
blouses. Monsieur Laurcntic appeared in the fore- Sometimes 1 fancied he did not hear what we were 
grpund of the multitude, bareheaded, long before saying, and again ljis eyes would brighten with a 
wc reached the spot. ' sudden gleam, as if Ins whole soul and heart shone 

“Oh, Martin !* I s;iid, “'let us get out, and send through them upon us. It was the last day of our 
the carriage back, and walk up to the vdlage.” holiday, for in the morning wc should return to 
“And my wife’s luggage?”die answered, “and London, and to work; but it was such a perfect 
all the presents-She has brought from Paris?” day as 1 had never known before. 

“Every mao will , carry something,” I said. “You arc quite happy, Mrs. Martin Dobree?” 
“Martin, I must get out.’’ said Tardif to me, when wc were parting from him. 

It was Monsieur Lauren tie who opened the carriage “I did not know I'could ever be so liappj," I 

door for me; but the people did not give him time answered. 

for a ceremonious salutation. They thronged about We saw him to tlie last moment standing «m Un¬ 
its with viva/s as hearty as an English hurrah. . cliff, and waving his hat to us high above Ins he ul. 

“ All the world is here to meet us, monsieur,” I Now and then there came a shout across the wan-:, 
said. i Before wc were ^juite beyond car-shot, w*j he ml 

“Madame, I have also the honour of presenting ; TardiPs voice calling amid the splashing of tin. 


to you two strangers from England," answered 
Monsieur Laurcntic, whilst the people fell back to I 
make way for them—Jack and Minima! both wild j 
with delight. We learned afterwards, as we marched j 
up the valley to Ville-en-bois, that Dr. Senior had 
taken Jack’s place in Brook Street, and insisted upon,; 
him and Minima giving us this surprise. 

The next stage of our homeward journey wc made 
in Monsieur Laurentic’s char-h-banc, from Ville-en- 
bois to Granville—Jack and Minima had returned 
direct to England, but we were to visit Guernsey on 
the way. Captain Carey and Julia made it a point 
that we should go to see them, and their baby, 
before settling down in our London home. Martin 
was welcomed with almost as much enthusiasm in 
St Peter-port as I had been in little Ville-cn-bois. 

“ To-morrow,” said Martin one night, after scan¬ 
ning the sunspt, the sky, and the storm-glass, “ if 
you can be up at five o’clock, we will cross to Sark.” 

I was up at four, in the first grey dawn of a 
September morning. We had the yacht to ourselves, 
for Captain Carey declined running the risk of being 1 
weather-bound on the island—a risk which we were 
wilting to chance. My eyes were dazzled with 
'the sunshine, and dim with teajs, when I fiipt 
' caught sight of the little cottage of Tardif, who 
'was stretching out his nets on the stone causeway 
udder the windows. Martin called to him, and he 
p'jjfittng down his nets and ran to meet us. 
«O^.W«are^ometo spend the day with you, Taftlif, ’ 
|m%N<i, , 'Wheh he was.'within bearing of my vpic&, 


“ God be with) on, my friends. Adieu, mum’relic” 


Lit A I’Tl, R the TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

A POSTS.CUUT 1IY MARTIN DOUKfcr.. 

1 iiati told Olivia faithfully all my dilemmas with 
regard to Julia and the Careys; and she had 
seemed to listen with intense interest. Certainly it 
was during those four bewildering and enchanted 
months immediately preceding- our marriage, and 
no doubt the narrative was interwoven with many a 
topic of quite a different character. However that 
might be, T was surprised to find that Olivia wife 
not half as nervous a^d anxious as I felt, when we 
were nearing Guernsey on our visit to Julia and 
Captain Carey. Julia had seen her but once, and 
that for a few minutes only in Sark. On her account 
she had suffered the severest mortification a woman 
can undergo. How rfbuld she receive my wife ? 

Olivia did not know,though I did, that Julia was 
somewhat frigid and distant in hrr manner, even 
while thoroughly hospitable iq her welcome. Olivia 
felt the hospitality; I felt ttye frigidity. Julia called 
her “ Mrs. Dobree." It was the first time she had 
been addressed by that'name, and her blush and 
smile were exquisite to nic, but they did not thaw 
Julia in the least. I began to fear that there would 
be between them that strange, uncomfortable, east- 
wind coolness which so often exists between the 
two women a man most loves. 
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It was the baby that did it.. Nothing on earth 
could be more charming, or more winning, than 
Olivia’s delight over that child. It was the first 
baby she had ever had in her arms, she told us ; 
and to see her sitting in the low rocking-chair, with 
her head bent over it, and to watch her dainty way 
of handling it, was quite a picture. Captain Carey 
had an artist’s eye,and was in raptures; Julia had 
a mother’s eye, and was so won by Olivia’s admira- 
Uon of her baby, that the thin crust of ice melted j 
from her like the arctic snows before a Greenland , 
summer. I 

I was not in the least surprised when, two days or j 
so before we left Guernsey, Julia spoke to us with j 
some solemnity of tone and expression. I 

“ iVl y dear Olivia,” she said, “ and you, Martin, 1 
Arnold and 1 would con-ider it a token of your 
friendship for us both, if > ou two would stand as 
sponsors for our child.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Julia,” I replied; 
and Olivia crossed the hearth to kiss her, and sat 
down on the sofa at her side. 

“We have decided upon calling her Olivia,” 
continued Julia, stroking my Mile’s,hand with a 
caressing touch; “ Olivia Carey! That sounds ex¬ 
tremely well, and is quite new m the island. I think 
a sounds even belter than Olivia Dobriie.” 

As w* all agreed that no name could sound better, 
or be newer in Guernsey, that question was im- 
imcltaicly settled. There was no time for delay, 
and the next morning wc carried the child to church 
to be christened? As we were returning homewards, 
Julia, whose face had worn its softest expression, 
pressed my arm with a clasp which made me look ( 
down upon her qucstioningly. Her eyes were filled 
with tears, and her mouth quivered. Olivia and 
Captain Carey were walking on in front, at a more 
rapid pace than ours, so tliat we were intact alohc, 
“What is the matter?” I asked hastily, 

“ Oh, Martin ! ” she exclaimed, “ we arc both so 
happy, after all! I wish my poor, darling aunt could 
?bnly have foreseen this ! but don’t you think, as wc 
are both so happy, we mighj just go and see my 
poor uncle? Kale Daltrey is away in Jersey, I know 
that for certain, and he is alone. It would give him 
so much pleasure. Surely you can forgive him now." 
“ lly all means let .us go,” I answered. 

Even I should scarcely hafe recognised him. His 
figure was sunken and bent, and his clothes, which 
were shabby, sat in wrinkles upon him. His crisjf 
white hair had grown thin and limp, and hung 
untidily about his faje.. His waistcoat was sprinkled 
over with snuff, in which he hat^ indulged but 
sparingly in former year/ There was not a trace 
of his old jauntiness and display. This was a rusty, 
dejected old man, with the crows’-feet veiy plainly 
marked upon his features. 

“Fathejr!” I said. 

“ Uncle ! ’’ cried Julia, running t6 him, and giving 


him a kiss, which she had not meant to do, I am sure, 
when we entered the house. 

He shed a few tears at the sight of us, in a maudlin 
manner ; and he continued languid and sluggish all 
through the*intertiew. He spoke-more to Julia 
than to ma ** 

“ My love,” he said, “ I believed 1 knew a good', 
deal about w’omen, but I’ve lived to find out my 
mistake. You and your beloved aunt were angels. 
This one neiter lets me have a penny of my own ; 
and sire locks up my best suit when she goes from 
home. That is to prevent me going among my own 
friends. She is in Jersey now; but she would not 
hear a word of me going with her—not one word.” 

“ You Shall come and see Arnold and me sofne- 
limes, uncle,” said Julia. 

“ She won’t let me,” he replied, with-fresh tears ; 

“ she will not let mi; mention your name, or go past 
your house. I should very much like to see 
Martin’s wife—a very pretty creature they s*y she 
is—but I dare not- Oh, 'Julia! how little a man 
knows what is before him 1 ” 

We did not prolong our visit, for it was no pleasure 
to any one of us. IJr. Dobrde himself seemed relieved 
when we spoke of going away. He and 1 shook 
hands with one another gravely; it was the first 
time wc had done so since he had announced his 
intention of marryingJCate Daltrey. 

“My son,’’ he said, “ if ^ycr you should find your¬ 
self a widower, be very careful how you select your 
second wife.’’ „ 

Those were his parting words — words which 
chafed me sorely as a young husband in his honey¬ 
moon. # 

A few days after oui return to London, as I was; 
going home to dinner, .1 met, about half-way along 
Brook Street) Mrs. Foster. For the first tune since 
my marriage I was glad to be alone; 1 would not 
have had Olivia with me on any account. But the 
woman was coming away from our house, and a 
sudden fear flashed across me. Could she have 
been annoying my Olivia ? 

“Have you been to see me?” I asked her, 
abruptly. 

“ Why should I come to see you ? ” she retorted., 
“Nor my wife?” I said. 

“ Why shouldn’t I go to see Mrs. Dobrde ? ” she 
asked again. «• 

“ Come, Mrs. Foster,” 1 said, “ let us talk reason¬ 
ably together. You know as well as I do you have, 
no claim upon my wife; and I cannot have her 
disturbed a.ul distressed by seeing you; I wish hot 
to forget all the past. Did 1 not fulfil my prontUfei 
to Foster? Did I not do all I could for hutef’fj-s 
, “Yes,” she answered, sobbing, “ I knowyin 
all you could to save my husband’s life.” ’ - 
“ Without fee ?” I said. 

• Certainly. We were lob poor to payj 
“ Give mo my fee now, then,” ! I ' 
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me to leave Olivia alone. Keep away from tit is 
street, and do not thrust yourself upon Iter at 
any time. If you meet by accident that will be 
no fault ttf yours, 1 can trust you to keep your 
promise." 

c She stood silent and irresolute for a minute. 
Then she clasped my hand, with a strong grip 
for a woman’s fingers. 

“ 1 promise,’* she said, *' for you were very good 
to him.” 

She had taken a stop or two into the dusk of the 
evening, when I ran after her for one more word. 
“Mrs. Foster,” 1 said, “are you in want?” 

“1 can always keep myself." site answered 


.. I 

proudly ; “ 1 earned his living, and my own, fo( 
months together. “ Good-bye, Martin Dobrdc,” 
“Good-bye,” I said. She turned quickly front 
me round a corner near to us; and 1 have not sccrf 
her again from that day to this. 

Dr. Senior would not consent to part withi 
Minima, even to Olivia. She promises fair to take 
the reins of the household at a very early age, an3 
to hold them with a tight hand. Already Jack i| 
under her authority, and yields to it with a very drolf 
submission. She is so old for her years, and he i^j 
so young for his, that—who can tell? Olivia predicts! 
] that J ack Senior will not always be a bachelor. 

THU 



PAST AND PRESENT. 


HOW the flowers,” said the children, 

• “ That dare to compare with these! | 

Show us the bowcis,” said the children, J 
“ And the taller, statclic ti ees. 

F 1 

Never were days such as our days 
In all the years before.” 

Then the wind came low, and the river's 
flow 

Echoed “the years before.” 

“Nay,” 1 replied, “ Iittre children ”— 

. And I looked with far-away eyes-— 

“Brighter the flowers were long ago, 

And bluer were the skies. 

Never were days such as my days, 

Never shall be again. < 

Now the light is cold, and the world is old, 

And we look through a mist of rain.” 

• 

M Those are your tears,” said the children ; 

“ To us all is fair and bright. 

. We have no fears,” said the children ; 

“The $rind in the trees at night 
Tcfls us that ours are the best days, 

That the new surpasses the old ; 

Ahd'it o^tunes sings most wondrous things 
, T|*tncve/to you wc*ve„told. 

f “ Look at thege flowers” said the children ; 

^ Look at this pure bright rose. 

with the showers,” said the children. 

■ ft ^SpfukUhg, its glory shows 


That there never were flowers like our flowers 
In the years of long ago. 

Your jasmine’s scent, as it came and went, 

Was it sweeter than this, or no f' 

Then 1 showed forth to the children 
A crimson bud of a rose, 

Fresh as the day it was gathered 

(For in memdry still it grows;. ' > 

“ Never was flower like my flower,” 

I said, and I kissed the leaves, 

And it blossomed and shone, with the dew upon s 
Its blood-red, fragrant leaves.^ 


“ But it is dead ! ” said the children ; 

“ It is withered, and dried, and old ! 

Its life has fled,” said the children ; 

“ Its story has long been told. 

That is flower like our flowers, 

The sparkle there is a tear. 

On the withered rose not a dewdrop glows, 
Only a hig salt tear 1” 


“ Oh, children ! oil, too wise children ! 

Will you never understand ? 

Your flowers and your hopes in a moment 
Will perish from oft" the land ! 

Your ‘now’ may be fair and pleasant, 

And vour future without a' pain ; 

But, above the rest, those days are the host 
That never can come again.” A. R. H. 


•i y &>’ 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY.” 
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